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with great diligence e and abuteneſs,” by Br. K WW ort 
according to a icheme which I laid before him in the inti- 

macy of our friendſhip. I cannot therefore de expected to 
| fay much of a life, concerning which I had long ; ſince. com- 
municated my thoughts to a man capable of Anif ing his 
a e. and 
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.JONATH AN SWI ＋ Was, . 
„ » written by kim, th the fon of Jonathan Swift, 
an attorney, and was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 
1667 according to his own . 0 as delivered 
he was born at! er, the ſon of a 
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bud been to that dime maintained. 


5 verſed . a ys: * om that he detained him 


wir rt: 


. eee, Lanta om WIRE FOOT: e . „ a 


; During his life the place of his birth was Tas ie He 
- -was contented to be called an Iriſhman by the Iriſh; but 
would occafionally call himſelf an Engliſhman. The queſ- 9 5 
tion may, without much regret, be lefe 3 in the obſcurity i . 
Which he delighted to involve it. : 
Whatever was his birth, his education was Triſh. He 
was ſentat the age of fix to the ſchool at Kilkenny, and in 
his fiſteentli year 01 2) was admit into the TRY 
of. Dublin. 7 T | 2” 
In his academical ſtudies he was either not diligent or not 
| happy: It muſt diſappoint eyery reader's expectation, that, 
_ when at the uſual time he claimed the Batchelorſhip of Arts, 
he 3 ns by the examiners too conſpicuouſly deficient 
for - regula iſhon, nd obtained ned his degree at «alt by 
notes fivour em wed in this u niverſity to dent e want 
or ments. | 
Of this diſgrace it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that he was 
much e and ſhame Had its proper effect in pro- 
dueing reformation» He reſolved from that time to ſtudy 8 


eight hours a- day, and continued his induſtry for ſeven 


Fears, with what improvement is ſufficiently known. This 
part of- his ſtory well deſeryes to be temembered 3 it may 
ford uſeful admonitien and pov en gement to 
men, whoſe abilities" have deen made for a time uſeleſs by 
their paſſions or pleaſures, and who, having loſt one part of N 

| life in Hdlenefs, ira to throw away dle Tematuder 5 

In this Wande of daily app cation! he <otitiriaes ee ree 
yours Tohgets at Dublin; and in this time, if the obſerva- 
tion of an old companion may be truſted, he . firſt. 
ſketch of his « Tale of a Tub.” | 
When he was about one-and-tw (6880, g by : 
the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had fupported = 

Him, left without ſubſiſtence, he went to conſult” his mo- 


þ 2 # 
"of q v8 


ther, who then lived at Leiceſter,” about the future courſe 7 


of his He; and by her direction ſolicited the advice and 
age of Sir Wilkam Temple, who had married one f 
rs. Swiſt's relations, and whoſe father Sir John Temple, 
Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived 5 whom: Jonathan 
ty of "friendſhip with Godwin Sie, by | 


Temple received with * ſufficient kindneſs the nedliew 40 ; 
his father's friend, with whom he was, when they con- 


two ͥ 
By | 


two 
two. yea i wha umn Ne ary, 


| able by he gow andy. being meendo 17.8 
* ſhewed hi n bh 


King William's.notions- were all 1 


ed d dne to Swift. by offering m make him 4. — — 
r 


of Borſe. l a Sk. 48050 * 

When Temple removed to Monnganks, he, 
with him; and when he was; conſulted. .by the, Kaz 
Portland about the expedienc ol complying; with a bill. 


then depe for. trier -againkt 
| call, aker. — Go 


nding. making 
which King William was ſtrongly; prejudi 
in vain tried to ſhe the Earl that the propoſal ĩnvolxed nor 


thing e to royal power, he ſent Swift for the lame 
| purpoſe 19 the King, Swift, . bably wis proud of, 
8 


2 


who: pro 1. 
employment, and went with. all the. .canfidence\ e &. 
young man, found his 2 arguments, and his art af . . 
| them mache totally: ineffectual by che pre · dete „ 
x the: Kagan, to mention. RO By 
__ firſt antidote-againft vanity 7 146 1 N 
Before he left Ireland be contrafed. a 
| thought, by eating too much Fruit... : The .d e | 
is commonly obſcure. Almoſt every ho fats as much 
fruit as he can get, wirhout any great in convenience. 14D * ; 
 difeaſe of Swift was-giddineſs with. — which, attack, 
ed him from time ta time, began very early, Ys papſugd. 5 . 
; — 1 n lib ſens him n the gras - deprived: - 2 
N 11 2 111 0 55 | 8 W . 7748 Tet} N T | fs - 
"= usb refſed. at M hark by this grievous. mas. 
lady, he was-adviled to try his native air, and went to 3 
land; but, finding no benefit, retumned. to Bin William, at EY 
whoſe- houſe he continued. his ſtudiesy and, is hn7•mm to 
have read, among other books, 55 Cyprian” and de Irenzus,”;. 
He thought exerciſe of great neceſſity, and uſ Ito run t 
| a mile up and e ha every two! hours. 
It is eaſy to imagine that the mode in r 
vas conferred, left him no great fondneſi for the 
Univerſity of Dublin, and- therefore he reſolved to become | 
_ a Maſter of Arts at Oxford. In the teſtimonial which he 15 
produced, the words of diſgrace were omitted; aud, he! - 
took his Maſter's degree (July than . reception 
and regard as fully contented him. | rel » 
| While he lived with Temple, he uſed to pay. e mother... 
at Daene A ** * * e . unleſs 
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ſome violence of weather drove him into a wa gen; and at 
night he would | We to a — lodging, where he — 1 
clean ſheets for This practice Lord Orrery im- 
putes to his innate bers of grofefs and vulgarity': ſome 
may aſcribe it to his deſire of ſurveying human life through 
- 3 varieties; and others, perhaps with equal robability, 
a paſſion which ſeems to have been _— fixed; in his 
— the love of a ſhilling. 
In time he began to think that his ittemdance at Moor 
ro deſerved ſome other recompenſe than the pleaſure, 
' however - mingled with improvement, of 'Temple's conver- 
| ation; and your” fo "Ann, Way T1049 he went _— 
in diſcontent. 
Temple, conſcious of having given reaſon for complaint, 
is ſaid to have made him Deputy Maſter of the Rolls in 
Ireland; which, according to his kinſman's account, was 
an office which he knew him not able to diſcharge. Swift 
therefore reſolved to enter into the Church, in which he had 
at firſt no higher hopes than of the chaplainſhip to the Fac. 
tory at Liſbon; but being recommended to Lord Capel, hne 
obtained the prebend of Kilroot 1 in 3 of about a bun- 
dred pounds a year. 
But the infirmities of Temple matle a panic Uke 
Swift ſo neceſſary, that he invited him baek, with a promiſe 
to procure him Engliſh preferment, in exchange for the 
prebend, which he defired him to reſign. With this re- 
queſt Swift complied, having perhaps equally repented their 
ſeparation, and they lived on together with mutual ſatisfac- 
tion; and, in the four years that paſſed between his return 
and Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 
& Tale of a Tub” and the * Battle of the Books.“ 
| Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a 
and wrote Pindaric Odes to Temple, to the King, 
and to the Athenian Society, a knot of | obſcure men“, who 
— _ publiſhed a periodical er of anſwers to queſtions, | 
| ſent, or ſuppoſed to be ſent, by Letters. I have been told 
that Dryden, having peruſed theſe verſes, ſaid, « Coufin 
4 Swift, you will never be a poet z” and that this denun- 
_ ciation was the motive of Swift 8 perpetual neee to 
Dryden. 
In 1699 Temple Aen. and left a legacy whh his manu- 
ſeript to Swift, for whom he had enn from Rag: 


5 The Publiſher of thi Callefion was s John Dunton. IM 


oY William, 
A 
_ 4 


SWIFT | 5 


William, a 5 of the firſt prebend that ſhould be va- 
gant at Weſtminſter or e 

That this promiſe might not he orgottep, Swiff Getiest⸗ 
ed to the King the poſthumous works with which he wag 
intruſted; but neither the dedication, nor tenderneſs for 
the man whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fondneſs, revived in King William the remembrance of his 
| promiſe. Swift awhile attended the Court; but looy found 
his ſolicitations hopeleſs. _ 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accom- 
pany him into Ireland, as his private ſecretary ; but after 
having done the . till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Buſh had perſuaded the Earl that a Clergy- 


| : man was not a proper ſecretary, and had obtained the of 


fice for himſelf, In a man like Swift, ſuch circumvention 


0 and inconſtancy mult have excited violent indignation. 


But he had yet more to ſuffer, Lord Berkeley had the 
| diſpoſal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift expected to ob- 
tain it but by the ſecretary's influence, ſuppoſed to have 


1 by a bribe, it was beſtowed on ſomebody elſe; 


and Swift was diſmiſſed with the livin * of . Laracor and 
| Rathbeg ggin ip the dioceſe of Meath, w ich F N 

pot equal half the value of the deanery. oo 
At Laracor he increaſed the parochial duty by reading 
_ prayers on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and e all the 
offices of his profeſſion with great decency and exactneſs. 
Soon after his ſettlement at Laracor, he invited to Ire- 
land the unſortunate Stella, a young woman whoſe. name 
Was Johnſon, the daughter of the ſteward of Sir William 
5 Temple, who, in confideration of her father's virtues, left 
her a thouſand pounds. With her came Mrs, Dingley, 
whoſe whole fortune was twenty-ſeven pounds a * for 
her life. With theſe Ladies he paſſed his hours of relaxa- 
tion, and to them he opened his boſom; ; but they never re- 
ſided in the ſame houſe, nor did he ſee either without a 
witneſs. - They lived at the Parſonage, when Swift was 
away; and when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 

' the houſe of a neighbourin clergyman. 1515 
Swift was not one of thoſe minds which amaze the world 
with early pregnancy: his firſt work, except his few poe- 
_ tical Efſays, was the '« Difſenſions in Athens and Rome, 
publiſhed (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. After its ap- 
earance, paying a viſit to ſome biſhop, he heard mention 
Wade e of new — that Burnet had written, TE 
| weil 
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with political knowledge. When he fremed to _— Bur- 
net's right to the work, he was told b N the Biſhop, that he 
was “ a young man; and, ſtill per ifting to doubt, that 
| he was © a very poſitive young man.” 5 
Three years afterwards (1704) was publithed « The Tale 


of a Tub: :” of this book charity may be perſuaded to think 


that it might. be written by a man of peculiar character, 
without ill intention; but it is certainly of dangerous ex- 
ample. That Swift was its author, roo it be univerſal- 

ly believed, was never owned by himſelf, nor very well 
proved by any evidence; but no other claimant can be pro- 
duced, and he did not deny it when Archbiſhop Sharpe 


-* fad the Ducheſs of Somerſet, by ſhewing It to the n 


debarred him from a biſhopric. 

When this wild work firſt raiſed the attention. of the 
public, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
ſeeming to think wa the author; but Smalridge anſwered 
with indignation, < Not all that you and 1 have in the 
ce world, nor all that ever we ſhall have, d hire me 
« to write the * Tale of a Tub'.” 

The digreſſions relating to Wotton and Bentley muſt be 
confeſſed to diſcover want of knowledge, or want of inte- 
grity ; he did not underſtand the two controverſies, or he 


_ willingly miſrepreſented them. But Wit can ſtand its 
ground againſt Truth only a little while. The honours due 


to Learning have been juſtly diſtributed by the deciſion of _ 
poſterity, | 

« The Battle of the Books” is fo like the “ Combat dex 
« Livres,” which the ſame queſtion concerning the Anci- 
ents and Moderns had produced in France, that the impro- 
bability of ſuch a coincidence of thoughts without commu- 
nication is not, in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous 

roteſtation prefixed, in which all knowle ge of the French 
k is peremptorily diſowned*. 

For ſome Ae after Swift was probably employed 3 in fo | 
mary ſtudy, gaining the qualifications requiſite for future 
eminence. How often he viſited England, and with what 
diligence he attended his pariſhes, I know not. It was 
not till about four years afterwards that he became a pro- 
feſſed author; fy then one year (1708) produced « The 
60 Sentiments of a Church- of- England —_ * the N 


* See Sheridan's Life b. 451, where are ſome remarks on 
| this 9 3 7 1 


of Aſtrology under the name of “ Bickerſtaff;” the 5 Ar- 
« oument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity ;” and the defence 
_ of the * d Net.. ooh hen es 
e The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man“ is 
written with great coolneſs, moderation, eaſe, and perſpi- 
cuity. The“ Argument againit aboliſhing Chriſtianity” is 
a very happy and, judicious irony. One pallage in it de- 
ſerves to be ſelected. VVV 
If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how. could the 
ce free-thinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and the men of pro- 
« found learning, be able to find another ſubject ſo cal- 
& culated, in all points, whereon to diſplay their abilities? 


5 What wonderful productions of wit ſhould we be de- 


. 


„4 prived of from thoſe, whoſe genius, by continual prac- 


* 


te tice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery and inveCtives 
. againſt e e therefore never be able to 
“ ſhine, or diſtinguiſn themſelves, upon any other ſubject? 
„ We are daily complaining of the great decline of wit 
_ among us, and would take away the greateſt, perhaps 
ce the only, topic we have left. Who would ever have 
* ſuſpected Aſgill for a wit, or Toland for a philoſopher, 
44 if the inexhauſtible ſtock of S not been at 
„ hand to provide them with materials? What other ſub- 
e jet, through all art or nature, could have produced 
“ Tindal for a profound author, or furniſhed him with 
e readers? It is the wiſe chocie of the ſubject that alone 
tc adorns and diſtinguiſhes the writer. For had an hundred 


. 


„ ſuch pens as-theſe been employed on the fide of religion, 


te they would have immediately ſunk into ſilence and obli- 
te vion.“ C EE | 
The reaſonableneſs of a 7% is not hard to be proyed; 
but perhaps it muſt be allowed that the proper teſt Fas not 
ha ty OO OT TRY eee 
The attention paid to the papers, publiſhed under the 
name of « Bickerſtaff,” induced Steele, when he project- 
ed the «Tatler,”. to aſſume an appellation which had already 


* 


gained poſſeſſion of the reader's notice. 5 
In the year following he wrote a Project for the Ad- 
& vancement of Religion, addreſſed to Lady Berkeley; by 
whoſe kindneſs it is not unlikely that he was advanced to his 
benefices. To this project, which is formed with great 
purity of intention, oY | 

elegance, it can only be objected, that, like many projects, 


nis if not generally iwpraQticable, yet evidently hopeleſs, 
: TY 


diſplayed with ſprightlineſs and 


— 
a8 
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Vith political knowledge. When he ſeemed to doubt Bur- 
net's right to the work, he was told by the Biſhop, that he 
was © a young man; and, {till perſiſting to doubt, that 


he was ( a very poſitive young man.” © 
Three years afterwards (1704) was publifhed « The Tale 
of a Tub :” of this book charity may be perſuaded to think 
that it might be written by a man of peculiar character, 
without ill intention; but it is certainly of dangerous ex- 
ample. That Swift was its author, though it be univerſal- 
ly believed, was never owned by himſelf, nor very well 
79 75 by any evidence; but no other claimant can be pro- 
uced, and he did not deny it when Archbiſhop Sharpe 
and the Ducheſs of Somerſet, by ſhewing it to the Queen, 
debarred him from a biſhopric. c IS. 
When this wild work firſt raiſed the attention of the 
public, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
ſeeming to think him the author; but Smalridge anſwered 
with indignation, “Not all that you and 1 have in the 
« world, nor all that ever we ſhall have, ſhould hire me 
JJ ͤ f ½d½d/ >. oo. 
The digreſſions relating to Wotton and Bentley muſt be 


confeſſed to diſcover want of knowledge, or want of inte- 


grity; he did not underſtand the two controverſies, or he 


Willingly miſrepreſented them. But Wit can ftand its 


ground againſt Truth only a little while. The honours due 
to 5 have been juſtly diſtributed by the deciſion of 
poſterity. DE 550 f . 
5 CL The Battle of the Books” is ſo like the “Combat des 
« Livres,” which the ſame queſtion concerning the Anci- 
ents and Moderns had produced in France, that the impro. 
bability of ſuch a coincidence of thoughts without commu- 
nication is not, in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous 
roteſtation prefixed, in which all knowledge of the French 
1 * is peremptorily diſowned“. 5 0 
For ſome time after Swift was probably employed in ſo- 
litary ſtudy, fa g the qualifications requiſite for future 
eminence. How often he viſited England, and with what 
_ diligence he attended his pariſhes, I know not. It was 
not till about four years afterwards that he became a pro- 
feſſed author; _ then one year (1708) produced « The 
*, Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man ;”. the ridicule 


— 
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of Aſtrology. under the name of „ Bickerſtaff; the ( Ar- 
„ gument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity ;” and the defence 
of the Jade Tet” oe to i 
4 The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man“ is 
written with great coolneſs, moderation, eaſe, and perſpi- 
cuity. The “ Argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity” is 
a very happy. and judicious irony, One paſſage in it de- 
ſerves tobe WERE. ¶ꝗ •VVw on een be 
0 Tf Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how. could the 
te free-thinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and the men of pro- 
« found learning, be able to find another ſubject fo cal- 
“ culated, in all points, whereon to diſplay their abilities? 
5 What wonderful productions of wit ſhould we be de- 
c prived of from thoſe, whoſe genius, by continual ' prac- 
c. tice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery and inveCtives 
. againſt religion, e therefore never be able to 
e ſhine, or diſtinguiſh themſelves, upon any other ſubject? 
9 We are daily complaining of the great decline of wit 
c among us, and would take away the greateſt, perhaps 
e“ the only, topic we have left. Who would ever have 
c ſuſpected Aſgill for a wit, or Toland for a philoſopher, 
“ if the inexhauſtible ſtock of Chriſtianity had not been at 
„ hand to provide them with materials? What other ſub- 
cc ject, through all art or nature, could have produced 
s Tindal for a profound author, or furniſhed him with 
. readers? It is the wiſe chocie of the ſubje& that alone 
“ adorns and diſtinguiſhes the writer. For had an hundred 
“ ſuch-pens as theſe been employed on the fide of religion, 
te they would have immediately ſunk into ſilence and obli- 
te vion.“ / ͤ y none 
The reaſonableneſs of a Te/? is not hard to be proved; 
pot peyiogs; ie guulhe allowed. hat 192. prope PEO 
n choſen e e Te ct 
Tue attention paid to the papers, publiſhed under the 
name of « Bickerſtaff, induced Steele, when he project- 
ed the «Tatler,”. to aſſume an appellation which had already 
gained poſſeſſion of the %%% 
In the year following he wrote a Project for the Ad- 
« yancement of Religion, addreſſed to Lady Berkeley; by 
whole kindneſs it is not unlikely that he was advanced to his 
|  benefices. To this project, which is formed with great 
- purity of intention, and diſplayed with ſprightlineſs and 
elegance, it can only be objected, that, like many projects, 
it is, if not generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeleſs, 
5 5 iS N My 1 R e * 28 
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as it Mee more 26al, concord, and tetfeverance, than 
a view of mankind gives reaſon for expecting. 

He wrote likewiſe this year a “ Vindication of Bicker- 
ce ſtaff;” and an explanation of an „Ancient Prophecy,” 
art written after the facts, and the reſt never completed, 

t well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the buſy and important wes of Swift's 
life. He was employed (1710) by the primate of Ireland to 
ſolicit the Queen for a remiſſion of the Firſt Fruits and 

Twentieth Parts to the Iriſh Clergy. With this purpoſe he 
had recourſe to Mr. Harley, to whom he was mentioned as 

a man neglected and oppreſſed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe 
he had refuſed to co-operate with ſome of their ſchemes. 
What he had refuſed, has never been told ; what he had 
ſuffered was, I ſuppoſe, the excluſion from a biſhopric by 
the remonſtrances of Sharpe, whom he deſcribes as c the 
« harmleſs tool of other's hate,” and whom he repreſents 
as afterwards, © ſuing for pardon. | 

Harley's deſigns and ſituation were ſuch as made him | 
glad of an auxiliary ſo well qualified for his ſervice z he 
therefore ſoon admitted him to familiarity, whether ever 
to confidence ſome have made a doubt; but it would have 

been difficult to excite his zeal without perſuading him 
that he was truſted, and not very eaſy to delude him by 
falſe perſuaſions. 8 
He was certainly admitted to thoſe meetings in 
which the firſt hints and original plan of action are 
ſuppoſed to have been formed; and was one: of the ſix- 
teen Miniſters, or agents of the Miniſtry, who met weekly 
at each / other's houfes, and were united by the' name of 
 ”_ Brother.” 

HBeeing not immediately conſidered as an obdurate Tory, 
he converſed- indiſcriminately with all the wits, and was 
yet the 15 jend of Steele; who, in the“ Tatler,” which be- 

gan in April 1709, confeſſes the advantage of his conver- 
rg and mentions ſomething contributed by him to his 
paper. But he was now immerging into political contro- 
verſy; for the year 1710 2 the ( Examiner,” of 
which Swift wrote 9 papers. In argument he 
may be allowed to have the advantage; for where a wide 
ſyſtem of conduct, and the whole of a public character, 
is laid open to enquiry, the accuſer having the choice of 
5 muſt be very unſkilful if he does not prevail; but 
with regard to vit, 1 am afraid none of Swift $ ve | 
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will be found equal to thoſe by which Addifon oppoſed 
him“. 

le wrote in the year 1711 A « Letter tc me October 
« Club,” a number of Tory Gentlemen ſent - from the 

country to Parliament, who formed themſelves into a club, 
to the number of about a hundred, and met to animate the 
zeal and raiſe the expectations of each other. They thought, 
with great reaſon, that che miniſters were loſing opportu- 
nities; that ſufficient uſe was not made of the ardour of 
| the nation; they called loudly for more changes, and ſtronger 
efforts; and demanded the puniſhment of part, and the 
diſmiſſion of the reſt, of thoſe berge __—_ conſidered. " 


puble robbers, wh | 
heir eagerneſs was not gr b . or by 

Harley. The Queen was Nebel ſlow becauſe ſnhe was 
afraid; and Harley was flow becauſe he was doubtful: he 
was a Tory only by neceſſity, or for convenience; and, 
when he had power in his hands, had no ſettled purpoſe for 
which he ſhould employ it; forced to gratify to a certain 
degree the Tories who ſupported him, but unwilling: to 
make his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly deſperate, he 
correſponded at once with the two expectants of the Crown, 
and kept, as has been obſerved, the fucceſſion undetermin- 
ed. Not knowing what to do, he did nothing; and, with 
the fate of a' double dealer,” at lun he boft his N but 
kept his enemies. 

| Swift ſeems to have enn in opinion with me « Oc- 
« tober Club; but it was not in his power to quicken the 
tardineſs of Harley, whom he ſtimulated as much as he 
could, but with little effect. He that knows not whither 
to go, is in no haſte to move. Harley, who was perhaps 
not quick by nature, became yet more ſlow by irreſolution; 
and was content to hear that ilatorineſs lamented as natu- 
ral, which he applauded in himſelf as politie. 
Without the Tories, however, nothing could be Joue's 

and as they were not to be gratified, they muſt be appeaſ- 

ed; and the conduct of the Miniſter, if it could: not be 
2 vindicated, was to be plauſibly excuſed. * ' | | 
| . Early in the next year he publiſhed a ( Propoſal for cor- 

+ 1 n and — the e Wee 


"oP Mr. Sheridan We ſays, that Addifon s laft Whig Exa- 
miner was publiſhed Oct. 12, 1711; and Swift's + firſt Examiner, 
en the 10th'of the * November. E n 
4 — 
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in a * to the Earl of Oxford; written without BETTY 
knowledge of the general nature of language, and without 
any accurate enquiry into the hiſtory of other tongues. 'The - 
certainty and ſtability which, contrary to all experience, he 
thinks attainable, he propoſes to ſecure by inſtituting an 
academy; the decrees of which every man would have 
been willing, and many would have been proud, to diſobey, 
and which, being renewed by ſucceſſive Sedans, would 
in a ſhort time have differed from itſelf, 7 

- Swift now attained the zenith of his political i importance: 
he publiſhed (1712) the . Conduct of the Allies,” ten days 


before the Parliament aſſembled. The purpoſe was to per- 


ſuade the nation to a peace; and never had any writer more 
ſueceſs. The people, ho had been amuſed with bonfireg 
and triumphal proceſſions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, and who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbitreſs. of nations, were confounded | 
Tengen ſhame and rage, when they found that “ mines 
4 had been exhauſted, and millions deſtroyed,” to ſecure 
the Dutch or aggrandize the Experor, without any advan- 
tage to ourſelves ; that we had been bribing our neighbours | 
to fight their own quarxel ; and that amongſt our enemies 
ve might number our allies. wh 
That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was 
then firſt informed, that the war was unneceſſarily pro- 
trated to fill the pockets of Marlborough; and that it 
would -have been continued without end, if he could have 
continued hig annual plunder. But Swift, I ſuppoſe, did 
not yet know. what he has ſince written, that a commiſſion 
was drawn which would have appointed him General for | 
life, had it not become ineffectual by the wiginges Of hond. 
Cowper, who refuſed the ſeal.  _ 
cc Whatever is received,” ſay the ſchools, « is received 

in proportion to the recipient.” The power of a political 
treatiſe depends much upon iba diſpoſition of the people; 
the nation vas then combuſtible, and a ſpark ſet it on fire. 
It is boaſted, that between November and January eleven 
thouſand were ſold : a great number at that time, When we 
| were not yet a nation of readers. To its propagation cer- 


tainly no agency of te or influence was wanting, It 


furniſhed arguments for converſation, ſpeeches for debate, 

and materials for parliamentary refolutions.. 

Vet, ſurely, whoever ſurveys this wonder-working pam- 

phi with cool peruſal, will eee that ION was. ſup- 
j * 


. 


plied by the paſſions of its readers z that i it operates by the 
mere weight of facts, with "oy oo allftance 1 the 
hand that produced them.” 

This year (1712) he publiſhed "A 60 | RefleQions « * the 


„ Barrier 'Treaty,” which carries on the deſign of his = 


4 Conduct of the Allies,” and ſhews how little regard in 


that negotiation had been ſhewn'to the intereſt of England, | 


and how much of the conquered country had | been reg 
ed by the Dutch. 


This was followed by « Remarks. on the Biſhop of Ges 


« rum's Introduction to his third Volume of the © Hiſtory 


c of the Reformation; a pamphlet which Burnet publiſh _ 
ed as an alarm, to warn the nation of the approach of. - | 

Popery. Swift, who ſeems to have diſliked the Biſhop with __ | 
ſomething more than political averſion, treats him like ons. 
whom he is glad of an opportunity to inſult. | 
___ Swift, being now the declared favourite 1 7 5 

confident of the Tory Miniſtry, was treated by all that des. 


ended on the Court with the reſpect which dependents 
Ee how to pay. He ſoon began to feel part of the mi- 
ſery of greatneſs; he that could fay that he knew him, 


conſidered himſelf as having fortune in his power. Com- 


miſſions, ſolicitations, remonſtrances, crowded about him; 


a he was expected to do every man's buſineſs, to procure em- 


ployment for one, and to retain it for another. In aſſiſting | 


| thoſe who addreſſed him, he repreſents himſelf as ſufficient- 
ly diligent; and deſires to have others believe; what he 


. bo obably believed himſelf, that by his interpoſition many 


higs of merit, and among them Addiſon. and Congreve; 


for complaint. When I give away a place,” ſaid Lewis 


XIV. I make an hundred diſcontented „ and one ana 


6 ful.“ 


Much has Pen 4 of the equality and . eee 


which he preſerved in his converſation with the Miniſters, 
of the frankneſs of his remonſtrances, and the familiarity 


_ of ki friendſhip. In accounts of this kind a few ſingle 


incidents are ſet againſt the general tenour of behaviour. 


| were continued in their places. But every man of known 
influence has ſo many petitions which he cannot grant, 

that he muſt neceſſarily offend more than he. gratifies, be- 

cauſe the preference given to one affords all the reſt reaſon 


No man, however, can pay a more ſervile tribute to the 


Great, than by ſuffering his liberty in their preſence to at; 


EZ i Lr him in his own eſteem.” Between different ra 


a: 
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of the community there is neceſſarily ſome diſtance :. he 
who is called by his ſuperior; to paſs the interval, may pro- 
perly accept the invitation; but petulance and obtruſion are 
| 1 produced by magnanimity; nor have often any nobler 
cauſe than the pride of importance, and the malice of in- 
feriority. He who knows himſelf neceſſary may ſet, while 
that neceſſity laſts, a high value upon himſelf; as, in a 
lower condition, a ſervant e N ſkilful may be ſaucy; ; 
but he is ſaucy only becauſe he is ſervile. Swift appears 
to have preſerved the kindneſs of the Great when they want⸗ 
ed him no longer; and therefore it muſt he allowed, that 
the childiſh freedom, to which he ſeems enough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities. „ 
His difintereſtedneſs had been likewiſe mentioned; a 
ſtrain of heroiſm, which would have been in his condition 
romantic and . ſuperfluous. Eccleſiaſtical beneficeg, when 
: they become yacant, muſt be given away; and the friends ä 
of Power may, if there be no. inherent diſqualification, 
_ reaſonably expect them. Swift accepted (1713) the deane- 
ry of St. Patrick, the beſt preferment that his friends could 
venture to give him. That Miniſtry. was in a great degree 
ſupported by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the 5 Tale of a Tub,“ and would not with⸗ 
out much diſcontent and indignation have born ta ſee him 
3 _ Inſtalled in an Engliſn Cathedral. 
ED He refuſed, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford; 
c but he accepted afterwards a draught of a thouſand upon 
tmde Exchequer, which was intercepted by the Queen's 
death, and which he reſigned, as he ſays himſelf, “ multa 
« gement, with many a groan.” 
In the midſt of his power and his politics, he kept a 
journal of his viſits, his walks, his interviews with Miniſ- 
ters, and quarrels with his ſervant, and tranſmitted it to 
Mrs. Johnſon and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever befel him was intereſting, and no accounts could 
be too minute. Whether theſe diurnal trifles were proper + 
ly expoſed to eyes Which had never received any pleaſure 
Gnas the preſence: of the Dean, may be reaſonably doubt= _ 
ed: they have, however, ſome odd attraction; the reader, 
finding frequent mention of names which he has been uſed 
to conſider as important, goes on in hope of information; 
and, aàs there is nothing to. fatigue attention, if he is diſ- 
appointed he can hardly complain. It is eaſy to perceive, 
from every page, that though ambition preſſed Swift into 
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a life of buſtle, the wiſh: for a life of eaſe was daft e: 


tony P C6# 4 +4 
Hie went to take poſſeſſion ,ob: his aner 28 ſoon 1 he 
had obtained it; but he was not ſuffered to Ray. in Ir and 
more than a fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, 
who began to look on one another with malevolence, which 
every day inereaſed, and , Balladen appea wel to 
| retain in his laſt years. el 

Swift an n interview, from which thay both do: 


SAS S $ 


them his opinion, | that 7115 was loſt... — — e Was 
contradifted by Oxford; 25 Boli gbroke whilpercd: that a 
was right. | 
Sn this violent arenen had ſhattered/ the; Miniſtr 175 8 
Swift had publiſhed, in the beginning of the year (17 1405 
„ The public Spirit of the Whigs, in anſwer to ( The 
4. Crifis” a pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
che Houſe of Commons,. Swilt was now ſo far alienated 
from Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to decency, 
and therefore treats him cen with eee and 
ſometimes with abhorren ce. 
In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned} in terms ſo 
provoking to that irritable nation, that, reſolving * not to 
< be offended with: impunity, the Scotch Lords in a body 
an audience of the Queen, and ſolicited reparati- 
A proclamation was iſſued, in which three hundred 
2 were offered for the diſcovery of the author. From 
this ſtorm he was, as he relates, © ſecured by a fleight ;” of 
what kind, or by whoſe prudence, is not known; and ſuch | 
was the increaſe of his reputation, that the Scottiſh Na- 
« tion applied again that he would be their friend.” | 
He was become ſo formidable to the Whigs, that his 
kamilrity with the Miniſters was clamoured at in Parlia- | 
ment, particularly by two Et afterwards of great Bote, | 
Aiſlabie and Walpole. _ | 
But, by the diſunion of his great friends, his importance 
and deſigns were now at an end; and ſeeing his ſervices 
at laſt uſeleſs, he retired. about June (1714) into Berk-- 
- ſhire, where, in the houſe of a friend, he. wrote what 
was then ſuppreſſed, but has ſince appeared under the 
title of « Free Thoughts on the preſent State of Aﬀans, 
W hile — was waiting in his retirement for events which 
| | time 
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mite or chance might bring to paſs, the death of the Queen 

broke down at once the whole ſyſtem of Tory politics; 

and nothing remained but to withdraw from the implacabi- 
lity of triumphant Whiggiſm, and ſhelter himſelf in 'unen- 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by Lorxd 
Orrery and Dr. Delany, are ſo different, that the credit of 
the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved, 
but by ſuppoſing, what I think is true, that they ſpeak of 

different times. When Delany ſays, that he was received 
with reſpect; he means for the firſt fortnight, when he 
came to take legal poſſeſſion ; and when Lord Orrery tells 
that he was pelted by the populace, he is to be underſtood 
of the time when, after the Queen's death, he became a 
- ſettled reſident. FF 
The Archbiſhop of Dublin gave him at firſt ſome diſ- 
turbance in the exerciſe of his juriſdiction; but it was ſoon 
diſcovered, that between prudence and integrity he was 
ſeldom in the wrong; and that, when he was right, his 
ſpirit did not eaſily yield to oppon ion. 
Having ſo lately quitted the tumults of a party, and the 
intrigues of à court, they ſtill kept his thoughts in agitati- 
on, as the ſea fluctuates a while when the ſtorm has ceaſ- 
ed. He therefore filled his hours with ſome hiſtorical at- 
tempts, relating to the Change of the Miniſters,” and 
« the Conduct of the Miniſtry.” He likewiſe is ſaid to 
have written a © Hiſtory of the Four laſt Years of Queen 
« Anne,” which he began in her life-time, and afterwards 
laboured with great attention, but never publiſhed. It was 
after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. 
A book under that title was publiſhed, with Swift's name, 
dy Dr. Lucas; of which I can only ſay, that it ſeemed by 
no means to correſpond with the notions that I had formed 
of it, from a converſation which T once heard between 
the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much againſt his will, commenced Iriſhman 
for life, and was to contrive how he might be beſt accom- 
modated in a country where he conſidered himſelf as in a 
ſtate of exile. It ſeems that his firſt recourſe was to piety. 

The thoughts of death ruſhed upon him, at this time, with 
ſuch inceſſant importunity, that they took ' poſſeſſion of his 
mind, when he firſt waked, for many years together. | 

He opened his houſe by a public table two days a week, 
and found his entertainments gradually frequented by more 
5s „ on 5 | and 
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gance among the women, Mrs. Johnſon had left the country, 
| public days he regulad_ the table, bur appeared at as 3 
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was recomm ended by the peculiar neatneſs and pleafantry of 
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par is leiſure. 
Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was pf 
vately married to Mrs. Johnſon, by Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop of 

8 Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. The 
marriage made no change in their mode of life; they lived 
in different houſes, as before; nor did ſhe ever lodge in the 
deanery but when Swift was ſeized with a fit of giddineſs. 
It would be difficult,” ſays Lord Orrey, « to prove that 
« they were ever afterwards together without a third per- 
The Dean of St Patrick's lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by his friends; till, about the 
year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommended to the Iriſh - 
the uſe, and conſequently the improvement, of their ma- 
nufacture. For a man to uſe the productions of his own 
labour is ſurely a natural right, and to like beft what he 
makes himſelf is a natural paſſion. But to excite this paſ- 
ſion, and enforce this right, appeared, ſo criminal to thoſe : 
who had an intereſt in the Engliſh trade, that the printer 
was impriſoned; and, as Hawkeſworth juſtly obſerves, the 
attention of the public being by this outrageous reſentment 
turned upon the propoſal, * author was by conſequence 
made popular. V 
In 1723 died Mrs, Van Homrigh, a woman made un- 
happy by her admiration of wit, and ignominioully diſtin- 
1 | 1 guiſned 
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- guiſhed by the name of Vaneſſa, whoſe conduct has been 
already ſufficiently diſcuſſed, and whoſe hiſtory is too well 
known, to be minutely repeated. She was a young woman 
fond of literature, whom Decanus, the Dean, called Ca- 
denus by tranſpoſition bf the letters, took pleaſure in di- 
recting and inſtructing; till, from being proud of his praiſe, 
the grew fond of his perſon. Swift was then about forty- 
ſeven, at an age when vanity is ſtrongly excited" by the 
amorous attention of a young woman. If it be ſaid that 
Swift ſhould have checked a paſſion which he never meant 
to gratify, recourſe muſt be had to that extenuation which 
he fo much deſpiſed, „ men are but men: perhaps, how- 
ever, he did not at firſt know his own mind, and, as he re- 
_ _ preſents himſelf, was undetermined. For his admiſfion of 
| her courtſhip, and his indulgence of her hopes after his 
marriage to Stella, no other honeſt plea can be found, than 
that he delayed a diſagreeable diſcovery from time to time, 
dreading the immediate burſts of diſtreſs, and watching 
for a favourable moment. She thought herſelf neglected, 
and died of diſappointment ; having ordered, by her will, 
the poem to be publiſhed, in which Venus had proclaim- 
eld her excellence, and confeſſed his love. The effect of 
the publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related by 
EEE 
1 [ have good reaſon to believe that they both were 
« greatly ſhocked and diſtreſſed (though it may be differ- 
cc“ ently) upon this occaſion. The Dean made a tour to the 
_ «© South of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, 
« to diſſipate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy. And 
t Stella retired (upon the earneſt invitation of the owner) 
« to the houſe of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
« of the Dean's, whom ſhe alſo much loved and honoured. 
« There my informer often ſaw her; and, I have reaſon 
« to believe, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve, ſupport, 
« and amuſe her, in this ſad ſituation. ra. 55 
4 One little incident he told me of on that occaſion, I 
& think I ſhall never forget. As his friend was an hoſpita- 
« ble, open-hearted man, well-beloved, and largely ac- 
« quainted, it happened one day that ſome gentlemen dropt 
« in to dinner, who were ſtrangers to Stella's ſituation 
4 and as the poem of .Cadenus and Vaneſſa was then the ge- 
ec neral topic of converſation, one of them ſaid, « Surely 
« that Vaneſſa muſt be an extraordinary woman, that could 
& inſpire the Dean to write ſo finely upon her.“ Mrs. 7 1 
a » Een eee tro eng wth | 
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cc ſon mmlled, and anſw wered, « that ſhe A0 t that point 
cc not quite ſo clear; for it was well known tl e Dean could 
ec write finely upon a broom-ſtick*.” ? 
he great acquiſition of eſteem and influence was ike 

by the « Drapier's Letters” in 1724. One Wood, of 
Wolverhampton, in Staffordſhire, a man enterpriſing Inge 
rapacious, had, as is ſaid, by a preſent to the Ducheſs of 
Munſter, obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one 


hundred and eighty thouſand of halfpence and farthings for 


the kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a very incon- 
venient and embarraſſing ſcarcity of copper coin; ſo that 
it was impoſſible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money; for the cook or keeper of an alehouſe could not 
refuſe to ſupply a man that had filver in his hand, and the 
buyer would not leave his money without change. 
I) he project was therefore plauſible. The ſcarcity, which 
was already great, Wood took care to make greater, by 
agents who gathered up the old halfpence; and was about 
to turn his braſs into gold, by pouring the treaſures of his 
new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, finding that the me- 
tal was debaſed to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, un- 
der the name of M. B. Drapier, to ſhew the folly of re- 
ceiving, and the miſchief that muſt enſue by giving, gold 
and ſilver for coin worth 3 not a third part of its no- 
minal value. 
The nation was alarmed; the new coin was as univerſally w 
fuſed; but the governors of Ireland confidered reſiſtance to 
the King' s patent as highly criminal; and one Whitſhed, 
the Chief Juſtice, who had tried the printer of the former 
pamphlet, and ſent out the Jury nine times, till by clamour 
and menaces they were frighted into a ſpecial verdict, now 
preſented the Drapier, but could not Pen on the Grand 
Jury to find the bill. 
Lord Carteret and the Privy Council publiſhed a arvols- 


mation, offering three hundred pounds for difcovering the 


author of the Fourth Letter. Swift had concealed himſelf 
from his printers, and truſted only his butler, who tranſcribed 
the paper. The man, immediately after the appearance of 


the proclamation; ſtrolled from the houſe, and ſtaid out all 


night, and part of the next day. There was reaſon enough 
to fear that he had betrayed his maſter for the reward; but 


he came home, and the Dean ordered him to put off his 


livery, and leave the houſe ; « for,” ſays he, «I know that 
my life is in your power, and I will not bear, out of fear, 
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4 either your inſolence or negligence.” The man excuſed 
his fault with great ſubmiſſion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houſe while it was in his power to en- 
danger his maſter ; but the Dean reſolutely turned him out, 
without taking farther notice of him, till the term of the 
information had expired, and then received him again. 
| Soon afterwards he ordered him and the reſt of his ſervants 


into his preſence, without telling his intentions, and bade 


them take notice that their fellow-ſervant was no longer 
Robert the butler; but that his integrity had made him Mr. 


Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's; an officer whoſe income 
was between thirty and forty pounds a year: yet he ſtill 


continued for ſome years to ſerve his old maſter as his but- 


ler 5. 
Swift was known; from this time by the 1 of 


The Dean. He was honoured by the populace as the cham- - ; 
-pion, patron, and inſtructor of Ireland; and gained ſuch 


power as, conſidered both in its extent and duration, ſcarce- 


ly any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or | 


higher ſtation. 
He was from this important year the oracle of the traders, 


and the idol of the rabble, and by conſequence was feared 


and courted by all to whom the kindneſs of the traders or 
the populace was neceſſary. The Drapier was a ſign; the 


Drapier was a health; and which way ſoever the eye or the 


ear was turned, ſome tokens were found of the nation's 
gratitude to the Drovier- 
The benefit was indeed great ; he had 3 Ireland 


from a very oppreſſive and predatory invaſion; and the po- 


pularity which he had gained he was diligent to keep, by 


appearing forward and zealous on every occaſion where the 


public intereſt was ſuppoſed to be involved. Nor did he 
much ſcruple to boaſt his influence; for when, upon ſome 


h e to regulate the coin, Archbiſhop Boulter, then 
one o 


the Juſtices, accuſed him of exaſperating the people, 
he exculpated himſelf by ſaying, « If I had lifted up my 


„ finger, they would have torn you, to pieces.” 


But the pleaſure of popularity was ſoon interrupted by 
domeſtic miſery. Mrs. Johnſon, whofe converſation was 


to him the great ſoftener of the ills. of life, began in the 
year of the e s triumph to decline ; and two years 


An account ſomewhat difſcrent from this is given by Mr. 
Sheridan i in his Life of Swift, p. 211. R. 


| after- 


8 0 1 F Þ oy 
_ afterwards was ſo waſted with ſickneſs, that her recovery 
was conſidered as hopeleſs. .. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited. by 
Lord Bolingbroke to paſs the winter with him in France; 
but this call of calamity haſtened him to Ireland, where 
perhaps his preſence contributed to reſtore her to imperfect 
and tottering health. . 

He was now ſo much at * that 6 1727 a 3 to 
England; where he collected three volumes of Miſcellanies 
in conjunction with Pope, who prefixed a d and 
i Preface. | 
This important year ſent likewiſe into the world « Gul- | 

e liver's Travels, a production ſo new and ſtrange, that 
it filled the reader with a mingled emotion of merriment 
and amazement. It was received with ſuch avidity, that 
the price of the firſt edition was raiſed before the ſecond 
could be made; it was read by the high and the low, the 
learned and illiterate. Criticiſm was for a while loſt in 


wonder ; no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- - 


ten in open defiance of truth and regularity. But when 
diſtinctions came to be made, the part which gave the leaſt 
pleaſure was that which deſcribes - the Flying Iſland, and 
that which gave moſt diſguit muſt be the tuſtory of the 
_ Houyhnhnms. | 
While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new 
work, the news of the King's death arrived; and he kiſſed 
the hands of the new King and Queen three days after their 
_ acceſſion. | | 
By the Queen, when ſhe was Princeſs he had been 
treated with ſome diſtinction, and was well received by her 
in her exaltation; but whether ſhe gave hopes which ſhe 
never took care to ſatisfy, or he formed expectations which 
| ſhe never meant to raiſe, the event was, that he always af- 
terwards thought on her with breaking her promiſe of ſome 
medals which ſhe engaged to ſend him. 


I know not whether ſhe had not, in her turn, ſome rea- 


ſon for complaint. A Letter was ſent her, not ſo much en- 
treating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in- 
genious Iriſhwoman, who was then begging ſubſcriptions 
for her Poems. To this Letter was ſubſcribed the name of 


Swift, and it has all the appearances of his diction and ſen 


timents; but it was not written in his hand, and had ſome 
little improprieties. When he was charged with his Letter, 
he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the improba 
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lity of the accuſation,z but never denied it. be e ſhuffles be- 
tween cowardice and 2 and talks big when he ſays 
nothing“. 

He ſeems deſirous enough 
and endeavoured to gain t 


h of recommencing courtier, : 
e kindneſs of Mrs. Howard, 


remembering what Mrs. Maſham had performed in former 
times: but his flatteries were like thoſe of other wits, un- 
| fucceſsful ; the Lady either wanted power, or had no am- 

bition of poetical immortality. | 


He was ſeized not long afterwards by a fit of giddines, 
and again heard of the ſickneſs and danger of John- 
fon. He then left the houſe of Pope, as it ſeems, with very 
little ceremony, finding & that two ſick friends cannot 
* live together ;” and did not write to him till od found 


himſelf at Cheſter. 


He returned to a home of ſorrow : poor Stella was Fal- | 
ing into the grave, and after a languiſhing decay of about 


two months, died in her forty-fourth year,' on January 28, 

1728. How much he wiſhed her life, his papers ſhew ; ' 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her whom 
he loved moſt, aggravated by the conſciouſneſs that himſelf | 
had haſtened it. p 


Beauty and the power of pleaſing, the greateſt external 5 


advantages that woman can deſire or poſſeſs, were fatal to 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom ſhe had the miſ- 


fortune to love was, as Delany obſerves, fond of ſingulari- 8 
ty, and deſirous to make a mode of happineſs for himſelf, 
different from the general courſe of things and order of 


Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ireland hae 


ſeems reſolved to keep her in his power, and therefore hin- 
dered a match ſufficiently advantageous, by accumulating. 


unreaſonable demands, and preſcribing conditions that . 
could not be performed. While the was at her own diſpo- 


fal he did not conſider his poſſeſſion as fecure; reſentment, 


ambition, or caprice, might ſeparate them; he was there- 
fore reſolved to make © aſſurance double ſure,” and to ap- 


propriate her by a private marriage, to which he had annex- 


cd the expectation of all the pleaſures of perfect friendſhip, 
without the uncaſineſs * — 3 But with this 


* It ; is but juſtice to the Dear? 3 memory, to refer t to Mr. : 


Sheridan's defence of him _ this charge. See the Life of 
| vw, p. 458. R. | 


tate = 
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| ſtate poor Stella was not ſatisfied z ſhe never was treated as 
aà wife, and to the world ſhe had the appearance of a miſ- 
treſs. She lived ſullenly on, in hope that in time he would 
own and receive her; but the time did not come till the ; 
change of his manners and depravation of his mind made g 
her tell him, that © it was too late.“ She then gave up 
- herſelf to ſorrowful reſentment,” and died under the tyran- 
ny of him, by whom ſhe was in the higheſt degree loved 
and honoured. | 5 e 5 
What were her claims to this excentric tenderneſs, by 
which the laws of nature were violated to retain her, curio- 
ſity will enquire ; but how ſhall it be gratified ? Swift was 
a lover; his teſtimony may be ſuſpected. _ Delany and the 
Iriſh ſaw with Swift's eyes, and therefore add little confir- 
mation. 'That ſhe was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in 
a very high degree, ſuch admiration from ſuch a lover makes 
it very probable ; but ſhe had not much literature, for ſhe 
could not ſpell her own language; and of her wit, ſo loud- 
ly vaunted, the ſmart ſayings which Swift himſelf has col- 
lected afford no ſplendid ſpecimen.”  «<_ * +» 

| The reader of Swift's « Letter to a Lady on her marri- 

0 age,“ may be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of fe- 
male excellence ought implicitly to be admitted; for if his 
general thoughts on women were ſuch as he exhibits, a very 
little ſenſe in a Lady would enrapture, and a very little 

virtue would aſtoniſn him. Stella's ſupremacy, therefore, 

was perhaps only local; ſhe was great, becauſe her affociates * 
verre .. VV . 
Im ſome Remarks lately publiſhed on the Life of Swift, 
his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful; but, 
alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related her me- 
lancholy ſtory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a 
clergyman to prepare her for death; and Delany mentions 

itt not with doubt, but only with regret. Swift never men- 

tioned her without a ſigh. The reſt of his life was ſpent in 

Ireland, in a country to which not even power almoſt deſ- 

potie, nor flattery almoſt idolatrous, could reconcile him. 

He ſometimes wiſhed to viſit England, but always found 
ſome reaſon to delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, 
that he hopes once more to ſee him; © but if not,” ſays he, 
ve muſt part, as all human beings have parted.” 5 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contrat- 
eq; and his ſeverity exaſperated ; he drove his acquaintance 
from his table, and wondered why he was deſerted. _ 


bi n 


he continued his attention to the public, and wrote * 


time to time ſuch directions, admonitions, or cenſures, as 
the exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made proper; and _ 


nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a ſhort poem on the Preſbyterians, whom he always 
regarded with deteſtation, he beſtowed one ſtricture upon 
Betteſworth, a lawyer eminent for his inſolence to the cler- 
gy, which, from a very conſiderable reputation, brought 
him into immediate and univerſal contempt. Betteſworth, 
enraged at his diſgrace and loſs, went to Swift, and de- 

manded whether he was the author of that poem? « Mr. 
4 Betteſworth,” anſwered he, « I was in my youth ac- 


c quainted with great lawyers, who knowing my diſpoſiti- © . 


c on to ſatire, adviſed me, that if any ſcoundrel or block- 
« head whom I had lampooned ſhould aſł, Are. you the 
« author of this paper?“ I ſhould tell him that I was not 
c the author; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Betteſworth, 
ie that I am not the author of theſe lines.” 
Betteſworth was ſo little ſatisfied with this account, that 
he publickly profeſſed his reſolution of a violent and corpo- 
ral revenge; but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diſtrict 
embodied themſelves in the Dean's defence. Betteſworth _ 
declared in Parliament, that Swift had deprived him of 
twelve hundred pounds a TRUE. 

Swift was -popular a while by N mode of benefi- 
cence. He ſet aſide ſome hundreds to be lent in ſmall ſums 
to the poor, from five ſhillings, I think, to five pounds. He 
took no intereſt, and only required that, at repayment, a 
ſmall fee ſhould be given to the accomptant : but he requir- 
ed that the day of promiſed payment ſhould be exactly kept. 
A ſevere and punctilious temper is ill- qualified for tranſacti- 
ons with the poor; the pa was often broken, and the loan 
was not repaid. This might have been eaſily foreſeen; but 
for this Swift had made no proviſion of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtors to be ſued. A ſevere creditor has 
no popular character; what then was likely to be ſaid of 
him who employs the catchpoll under the appearance of 
charity? The clamour againſt him was loud, and the re- 
ſentment of the populous outrageous; he was therefore 

forced to drop his ſcheme, auc own the * of IG 
en from the poor“. 


# This account is -contradiQed by Mr. Sheridan, who with 5 


928 warmth aſſerts, en his own knomledge, that there was 
not 


3 
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— His aſperity continually | increaſing, condemned him to 


ſolitude; and his reſentment of 1olitude ſharpened his aſ- 


perity. He was not, however, totally delerted ; ſome men 


of learning, and ſome women of elegance, often viſited _ 
him; and he wrote from time to time either verſe or proſe; 
of his verſes he willingly gave copies, and is ſuppoſed to 
have felt no diſcontent when he ſaw them printed. His 
favourite maxim was, „Vive la bagatellez” he thought 
' trifles a neceſſary part of life, and perhaps found them ne- 
ceſſary to himſelf. It ſeems impoſſible to him to be idle, 
and his diſorders made it difficult or dangerous to be lon 
ſeriouſly ſtudious, or laboriouſly diligent. _ The love of GE 
is always gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amuſements peculiar to himſelf ; whatever he did, he 
was ſure to hear applauded ; and ſuch was his predominance 


| over all that approached, that all their applauſes were pro- 


 bably-ſincere. He that is much flattered ſoon learns to 
flatter himſelf: we are commonly taught our duty by fear 
or ſhame, and how can they act upon the man who hears, 
nothing but his own praiſes?  __ | — 
As his years increaſed, his fits of giddineſs and deafneſs - 
grew more frequent, and his deafneſs made converſation 
difficult: they grew likewiſe more ſevere, till, in 1736, as 


he was writing a poem called « The Legion Club,” he was 


ſeized with a fit ſo painful, and ſo long continued, that he 
never after thought it proper to attempt any work of thought 
- of labour. 5 Bf | | | 
He was always careful of his money, and was therefore 
no liberal entertainer ; but was leſs frugal of his wine than 
of his meat. When his friends of either ſex came to him, 
in expectation of a dinner, his cuſtom was to give every 
one a ſhilling, that they might pleaſe themſelves with their 
proviſion, At laſt his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindneſs; he would refuſe a bottle of. wine, and in Ireland 
no man viſits where he cannot drin. apes 
Having thus excluded converſation, and deſiſted from 
ſtudy, he had neither buſineſs nor amuſement ; for, having 
by 3 ridiculous reſolution, or mad vow, determined 
never to wear ſpectacles, he could make little uſe of books 
in his latter years: his ideas therefore, being neither renc- 


not one ſyllable of truth in this whole account from the beginning 
to the end. See Life of Swift, p. 457. . af 
ED . FD, vated. 


© vated by diſcourſe, nor increaſed by reading, wore gradu - 
ally away, and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
© hour, till at laſt his anger was heightened into madneſs., 
He however permitted one book to be publiſhed, which 
had been the production of former years; « Polite Conver- 
« ſation,” which appeared in 1 738. The « Directions for 
« Servants” was printed ſoon after his death. Theſe two 
performances ſhew a mind inceſſantly attentive, and, when 
it was not employed upon great things, buſy with minute 
occurrences. It is apparent that he muſt have had the habit 
of noting whatever he obſerved; for ſuch a number of par- 
ticulars could never have been aſſembled by the power of 
J Coogee „„ TIES 
He grew more violent, and his mental powers declined 
till (1741) it was found neceffary that legal guardians ſhould _ 
be appointed of his perſon and fortune. He now loſt dif- 
tinction. His madneſs was compounded of rage and fatui- 
ty. The laſt face that he knew was that of Mrs. White- 
way; and her he ceaſed to know in a little time. His meat 
was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he would never 
touch it while the ſervant ſtaid, and at laſt, after it had ſtood 
perhaps an hour, would eat it walking; for he continued 
8 bis old habit, and was on his feet ten hours a dax. 
Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left eye, 
which ſwelled it to the ſize of an egg, with boils in other 
| parts; he was kept long waking with the pain, and was 
not eaſily reſtrained by five attendants from tearing out his 
- he tumour at laſt ſubſided ; and a ſhort interval of rea- 
| ſon enſuing, in which he knew his phyſician and his fami- 
ly, gave hopes of his recovery; but in a few days he ſunk 
into lethargic ſtupidity, motionleſs, heedlefs, and ſpeechleſs. 
But it is ſaid, that, after a year of total ſilence, when his 
| houſe-keeper, on the 3oth of November, told him that the 
uſual bonfires and illuminations were preparing to celebrate 
his birth-day, he anſwered; It is all folly; they had bet- 
| ee ter et ut alone, OTE 5 
IlIt̃t is remembered, that he afterwards ſpoke now and then, 
or gave ſome intimation of a meaning; but at laſt ſunk _ 
into a perfect ſilence, which continued till about the end of 
October, 1744, when, in his ſeventy-eight year, he expired 


i 


without a ſtruggle. 
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WHEN Swift is conſidered as an author, it is juſt to 
eſtimate his powers by their effects. In the reign of Queen 
Anne he turned the ſfream of popularity againſt the Whigs, 

and muſt be confeſſed to have dictated for a time the politi- 
cal opinions of the Engliſh nation. In the ſucceeding reign 
he delivered Ireland from plunder and oppreſſion ; and ſhew. - 
ed that wit, confederated with truth, had ſuch force as 
authority was unable to reſiſt. He ſaid truly of himſelf, 
that Ireland ( was his debtor,” It was from the time when 
he firſt began to patronize the Iciſh, that they may date their 
riches and proſperity. He taught them firſt to know their 
own intereſt, their weight, and their ſtrength, and gave 
them ſpirit to aſſert that equality with their fellow- ſubjects 
to which they have ever ſince been making vigorous ad- 
vances, and to claim. thoſe rights which they have at laſt 
eſtabliſhed. . Nor. can they be charged with ingratitude to 

their benefactor; for they reverenced him as 2 guardian, 
and obeyed him as a dictator. _ , 
In his works, he has given very different ſpecimens both 
of ſentiments and expreſſion. His “ Tale of a Tub” has 
little reſemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a vehe- 
mence and rapidity of mind, a copiguſneſs of images, and 
vivacity of diction, ſuch as he afterwards never poſſeſſed, 
or never exerted. It is of a mode ſo diſtinct and peculiar, 
that it muſt be conſidered by itſelf ; what is true of that, is 
not true of any thing elſe which he has written. 
In his other works is found an equable tenour of eaſy 

language, which rather trickles than flows. His delight 


_ was in ſimplicity. That he has in his works no metaphor, 


as has been ſaid, is not true; but his few metaphors ſeem 
to be received rather by neceſſity than choice. He ſtudied 

_ purity ; and though perhaps all his ſtrictures are not ex- 

act, yet it is not often that ſoleciſms can be found; and 
whoever depends on his authority may generally conclude 
himſelf ſafe. His ſentences are never toomuch dilated or - 
_ contracted ;z and it will not be eaſy to find any embarraſſ- 
ment in the complication of his clauſes, any inconſequence 
in his connections, or abruptneſs in his tranſitions. 

His ſtyle was well ſuited to his thoughts, which are never 


I | ſubtilifed by nice diſquiſitions, decorated by ſparkling con- 


ceits, elevated by ambitious ſentences, or variegated by far- 
ſought learning. He pays no court to the paſhons ; he ex- 


cites neither ſurpriſe nor admiration ; he always underſtands 
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hinaſelf; and his readers always underſtand ins Os peru- 
ſer of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; it will bel ſuf- 
ficient that he is acquainted with common words and com- 
mon things; he is neither required to mount elevations, - 
nor to explore profundities ; his | paſſage is always on a 
level, along folid ground, without aſperities, without ob- Fo 
ſtruction. | i 
This eaſy and ſafe conveyance of meaning it was Swift $ 
_ defire to attain, and for having attained he deſerves. praiſe. 
For purpoſes merely didactic, when ſomething is to be told 
that was not known before, it is the beſt mode ; but againſt, 
that inattention by which known truths are ſuffered to lie 
neglected, it makes no provithe z It inſtructs, but does not 
perſuade. 

By his political education he was aſſociated with the 
Whigs; but he deſerted them when they deſerted their 
inciples, yet without running into the contrary extreme; 
he continued throughout his life to retain the diſpoſition 
which he aſſigns to the “ Church-of-England Man,“ of 

thinking commonly with the | Whigs of the State, and with 
the Tories of the Church. S 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he deſi red the 
proſperity, and maintained the honour, of the Clergy ; of 
the Diſſenters he did not with to infringe the toleration, but 
he oppoſed their encroachments. | 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive, He managed 
| the revenues of his church, with exact œconomy; and it 
is aid by Delany, that more money was, under his direc- 
tion, laid out in repairs, than had ever been in the ſame 
time ſince its firſt erection. Of his choir he was eminent- 
ly careful; and, though he neither loved nor underſtood 
muſic, took care that all the fingers were well qualified, ad- 
mitting none without the teſtimony of ſkilful judges. 

In his church he reſtored the practice of weekly commu 
nion, and diſtributed the ſacramental elements in the moſt 
- ſolemn and devout manner with his own hand. He came 
to church every morning, preached commonly in his turn, 
and attended the evening anthem, that it might not be ne- 
gligently performed, 5 

He read the ſervice © rather with a ſtrong nervous wks, 
ce than in a graceful manner; his voice was ſharp and _ | 
&« toned, rather than harmonious.” | 

He entered upon the clercial ſtate with hope to excel in 
preaching ;' but n that, from the time of = Par 
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a rigorous temper, with that vigilance o 


Utical controverſies, (he could only preach pamphlets.” 3 


5 This cenſure of himſelf, if judgment be made from thoſe 


ſermons which have been printed, was unreaſonably ſe- 
Ihe ſuſpicions of his irreligion proceeded. in a great 
meaſure from his dread'of hypocriſy ; inſtead of wiſhing to 
ſeem better, he delighted in ſeeming worſe than he Was. 
He went in London to early prayers, leſt he ſhould be ſeen 


at church; he read prayers to his ſervants every morning 


with ſuch dexterous ſecrecy, that Dr. Delany was {ix months 
in his houſe before he knew it. He was not only careful to 
hide the good which he did, but willingly incurred the ſuſ- 
picion of evil which he did not. He forgot what himſelf 
had formerly aſſerted, that hypocriſy is leſs miſchievous 
than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all. his zeal for his 


honour, has juſtly condemned this part F his character. 
The perſon. of Swift had not many recommendations. 
He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, though he 
waſhed himſelf with oriental ſcrupuloſity, did not look clear. 


He had a countenance ſour and ſevere, which he ſeldom 
ſoftened by any appearance of gaiety. He ſtubbornly re- 
ſiſted any tendency: to laughter... 
To his domeſtics he was naturally ue and a man of 
minute attention 

which his works diſcover, muſt have been a maſter that few; 


could bear. That he was diſpoſed. to do his ſervants good, 


on important occaſions, is no great mitigation ; benefacti- 
on can be but rare, and tyrannic peeviſhneſs is perpetual. 
He did not ſpare the ſervants of others. Once, when he 
dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he ſaid of one that 
waited in the room, „That man has, ſince we fat to the 
tc table, committed fifteen faults.” What the faults were, 


Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the ſtory, had not been 


de - „ 5 # 0 
In his ceconomy he practiſed a peculiar and offenſive par- 
ſimony, without diſguiſe or apology. The practice of ſav- 


attentive enough to diſcover. My number may perhaps not 


ing being once neceſſary, becanie habitual, and grew firſt 


ridiculous, and at laſt deteſtable. But his avarice, though . 
it might exclude pleaſure, was never ſuffered to encroach 
upon his virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but liberal 


bp principle; and if the purpoſe to which he deſtined his 


little accumulations be remembered, with his diſtribution of 
occaſional charity, it will perhaps appear, that he only liked 
OE: TT RE n PT one 
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one mode of expence better than another, and ſaved merei) 
that he might have ſomething to give. He did not grow rick 
by injuring his ſucceſſors, but left both Laracor and the 


Deanery more valuable than he found them. —With all this 


talk of his covetouſneſs and generoſity, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich. The revenue of his Deanery 
was not much more than ſeven hundred a year. 
His beneficence was not graced with tenderneſs or civility; 
he relieved without pity, and aſſiſted without kindneſs ; Þ 

that thoſe who were fed by him could hardly love him. 


_ - © He made a rule to himſelf to give but one piece at a time, 


and therefore always ſtored his pocket with coins of differ- 
Whatever he did, he ſeemed willing to do in a manner 
peculiar to himſelf, without ſufficiently conſidering that 
- {ingularity, as it implies a contempt of the general prac- 


tice, is a kind of defiance which juſtly provokes the hoſti- 


- » lity of ridicule 3 he, therefore, who indulges peculiar ha- 
bits, is worſe than others, if he be not better. e 
Of his humour, a ſtory told by Pope * may afford a ſpe- 
„„ „ 85 
« Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that. is miſtaken, by 
ce ſtrangers, for ill- nature. — Tis ſo odd, that there's no 
6 deſcribing it but by facts. PII tell 55 one that firſt 
« comes into my head. One evening, Gay and I went to 
« fee him: you know how intimately we were all acquaint- 
« ed. On our coming in, Heyday, gentlemen, (ſays the 
„ Doctor) what's the meaning of this viſit ? How came 
« you to leave the great Lords, that you are ſo fond of, to 
« come hither to ſee a poor Dean P— Becauſe we would 
« rather ſee you than any of them.'—« Ay, any one that 
« did not know ſo well as I do might believe you. But ſince 
e you are come, I mult get ſome ſupper for you, Iſuppoſe.'— 
« © No, Doctor, we have ſupped already. Supped already! 
« that's impoſſible ! why, tis not eight o'clock yet.— That's 
« very ſtrange ; but, if you had not ſupped, J muſt have 
ec got ſomething for . eee me ſee, what ſhould I have 
4 Rad A couple of lobſters; ay, that would have done 
c very well; two ſhillings— tarts, a ſhilling : but you will 
& drink a glaſs of wine with me, though you ſupped ſo 
« much before your uſual time only to ſpare my pocket? 
« « No, we had rather talk with you than drink with you.“ 


* Spence. . 1 ge e 
| c << But 


« with me. -A bottle of wine, two ſhillings—two and 
et two is four, and one is five: juſt two-and-ſix-pence 


c a- piece. There, Pope, there's half a crown for you, 


7 


cenſures, or the petulance of his frolics, was reſented or 


* and there's another for you, Sir; for I won't ſave any 
ee thing by you, I am determined. — This was all ſaid and 


cc 385 with his uſual ſeriouſneſs on ſuch oceaſions; and, 


_ & in ſpite of every thing we could ſay to the m 22 


« actually obliged us to take the money“ 
In the intercourſe of familiar liſe, he indulged his diſpo- 


ſition to petulance and ſarcaſm, and thought himſelf injur- 


ed if the licentiouſneſs of his raillery, the freedom of his 


repreſſed. He predominated over his companions with very 
high aſcendeney, and probably would bear none over em 
he could not predominate. To give him advice was; in 


the ſtyle of his friend Delany, “ to venture to ſpeak to him.“ 


This cuſtomary ſuperiority ſoon grew too delicate for truth; 


and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed himſelf to be 


delighted with low flattery. 
On all common occaſions, he habitually affets 2 ſeyle 


of arrogance, and dictates ratlier than perſuades. This 


authoritative and magiſterial language he expected to be 
received as his peculiar mode of jocularity: but he appa- 


rently flattered his own arrogance by an aſſumed imperiouſ- 
neſs, in which he was ironical only to the mann ans to 
| the ſubmiſhve ſufficiently ſerious. 


He told ſtories with great felicity, and delighted in doing 
what he knew himſelf to do well; he was therefore capti- 
vated by the reſpectful ſilence of a ſteady liſtener, and told 
the ſame. tales too often. | 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone; 
for it was his rule, when he had ſpoken a minute, to give 


room by a pauſe for any other ſpeaker. Of time, on all 
occaſions, he was an exact computer, and knew the minutes 


required to every common operation. 
It may be juſtly ſuppoſed that there was in his conver- 
ſation, what appears ſo frequently in his Letters, an affecta- 


tion of familiarity with the Great, an ambition of momen- 


tary equality ſought and enjoyed by the neglect of thoſe ce- 
remonies which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as the harriers be+ 


of regularity was OY himſelf and his Es; termed great- 
8 neſs * 


tween one order of ſociety and another. This tranſgreſſion 


— - 
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te — But if you had ſupped with 867 as in all reaſon 
0 you ought to have done, you muſt then have drunk 
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neſs of ſoul. But a great mind diſdains to hold wy thing 
by courteſy, and therefore never uſurps what a lawfu claim- | 
ant may take away. He that encroaches on another's 

dignity, puts himſelf in his power; he is either repelled . 
with helpleſs indignity, or endured by clemency and con- 


| defeenfion. 


Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his Letters can 
be ſuppoſed to afford any evidence, he was not a man to be 
either loved or envied. He ſeems to have waſted: life in 
_ diſcontent, by the rage of neglected. pride, and the lan- 
guiſhment of unſatisfied deſire. He is querulous and faſti- 
dious, arrogant and malignant ; he ſcarcely ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf but with indignant lamentations, or of others but with 
inſolent ſuperiority when he is gay, and with angry con- 

tempt when he is gloomy. From the Letters that paſs be- 
tween him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engroſſed all the e ee 
and virtue of mankind; that 2 merits filled the world; 
or that there was no hope of more. They ſhew the age 
involved in darkneſs, and ſhade the picture with ſullen emu- 

lation. 5 

When the Queen” s death FR him into 1 9 he 
3 might be allowed to regret for a time the interception of his 
views, the extinction of his hopes, and his ejection from 
gay ſcenes, important employment, and ſplendid friend- 
| ſhips; but when time had enabled reaſon to prevail over 
_ vexation, the complaints, which at firſt were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becauſe they were uſeleſs, But querulouſ- 
neſs was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he 
probably had ceaſed to feel. His reiterated wailings per- 


ſuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit his 


. deanery for an Engliſh pariſh ; and Bolingbroke. procured 
an exchange, which was rejected; and Swift {till retained. 
the pleaſure of complaining. 

The greateſt difficulty that occurs, in analyſing his cha- 
racter, is to diſcover by what depravity of intellect he took 
delight in revolving ideas, from which almoſt every other 
mind ſhrinks with diſguſt. The ideas of pleafure, even 
when criminal, may ſolicit the imagination; but what has 


Aiſeaſe, deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts can 


- be allured to dwell ?. Delany i is willing to think that Swift's 
mind was not much tainted with this groſs corruption be- 
fore his long viſit to Pope. He does not conſider how he 


rao his hero, by OG: him at fifty-nine the pupil of 
— | turpi- | 
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turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence. of an aſ- 
cendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had deſerib- 
ed his Vahoos before the viſit; and he that had formed thoſe 
images had nothing filthy to leeer n. 
I have here given the character of Swift as he exhibhits 
himſelf to my perception; but now let another be heard 
who knew him better. Dr. Delany, after long acquaint- 
ance, deſcribes him to Lord Orrery in theſe terms: 
e My Lord, when you conſider Swift's ſingular, peculiar, : 
« and moſt variegated vein of wit, always rightly intended 
c (although not always ſo rightly directed), delightful in 
«© many inſtances, and ſalutary even where it is moſt offen- 
ec fivez when you conſider his ſtrict truth, his fortitude in 
« reſiſting. oppreſſion and arbitrary power; his fidelity in 
cc friendſhip, his ſincere love and zeal for religion, his up- 
e rightneſs in making right reſolutions, and his ſteadineſs 
in adhering to them; his care of his church, its choir, 
its economy, and its income; his attention to all thoſe 
that preached in his cathedral, in order to their amepd- 
ment in pronunciation and ſtyle; as alſo his remarkable 
« attention to the intereſt of his ſucceſſors, preferably to 
his own preſent emoluments; his invincible patriotiſm, 
cc even to a country which he did not love; his very vari- 
cc ous, well-deviſed, well-judged, and extenſive charities, 
« throughout his liſe, and his whole fortune (to ſay nothing 
of his wife's) conveyed to the ſame Chriftian purpoſes at 
& his death, charities, from which he could enjoy no ho- 
„ nour, advantage, or . ſatisfaction of any kind in this 
world; when you conſider his ironical and hamorous, as 
well as his ſerious ſchemes, for the promotion of true re- 
ligion and virtue, his ſucceſs in ſoliciting for the Firſt 
Fruits and 'Twentieths, to the unſpeakable benefit of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church of Ireland; and his felicity (to rate 
it no higher) in giving occaſion to the building of fifty 
5 new churches in Lendaen˖mgn 8 
„ All this conſidered, the character of his life will ap- 
pear like that of his writings; they will both bear to be 
re- conſidered and re-examined with the utmoſt attention, 
and always diſcover new beauties and excellencies upon 
every examination. . Obs 
« They will bear to be conſidered as the ſun, in which 
the brightneſs will hide the blemiſhes ; and whenever 
petulant ignorance, pride, malignity, or envy, interpoſes 
| | | PE od 
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e to 34. or ſully his fame, I will take upon me to pro- 
cc nounce, that the eclipſe will not laſt long. 

jo conclude—No man ever deſerved better. of his 
4 country, than Swift did of his; a ſteady, perſevering, 
cc inflexible friend; a wiſe, a watchful, and a faithful coun- 
cc ſellor, under many ſevere trials and bitter perſecutions, © 
* manifeſt hazard both of his liberty and fortune. 
As © He lived a bleſſing, he died a N and his name 

will ever live an honour to Ireland.” | 


— 


IN he . works of Dr. Swift there! is not ene 
upon which the critic can exerciſe his powers. They are 
often humorous, almoſt always light, and have the quali- 
ties which recommend ſuch compoſitions, eaſineſs and gaie- 
ty. They are, for the moſt part, 'what their author intend- 

ed. The dition is correct, the numbers are ſmooth, ' and 
cke rhymes exact. There ſeldom occurs a hard- laboured 
expreſſion, or a redundant epithet ; all his verſes exemplify 
his own definition of a good ſtyle, they conſiſt of « proper 
« words in proper places.” 

Jo divide this collection into claſſes, and ſhew how ſome 
pieces are groſs, and ſome are trifling, would be to tell the 
reader what he knows already, and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who nne wrote not 

often to his judgment, but his humour. | 

It was ſaid, in a Preface to one of the Iriſh Arden; that 
Swift had never been known to take a ſingle thought from 
any writer, ancient or modern. This is not literally true; 
but perhaps no writer can eaſily be found that has borrowed 
ſo little, or that in all his excellencies and all his defects has 

ſo well maintained his claim to be conſidered as original. 
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Wutun BROOME wa bors is Chefhice, as & 
 faid,, of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or 
the Arlt Nat of his life, I have not been able to gain an 
intelligence. He was educated upon the foundation 
Both and was captain of the ſchool.a whole year, without 
ny vacancy, by by which he might have nd a ſcholarſhip 
ing's olleg ge. Being by this delay, ſuch as is ſaid 65 
bare ha ppened v ry rarely, ſuperannuated, he was ſent to 
St. John s College by the coritributions of his friends, where 
he obtained a fat Aahibitien, TY 
At his college he lived for ſome | time in the ſame cham- 
ber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have formerly 
heard him deſcribed as a contracted ſcholar and a mere 
verifier, unacquainted with life, and. unſkilful in converſa- 
tion. His addiction to metre was then ſuch, that his compa- 
nions familiarly called him Poet. When he had l 
ties of mingling with mankind, he cleared himſelf, as Ford 
likewiſe owned, from great part of his ſcholaſtic ruſt, 50 
„ appeared early in the world as a tranſlator of the 
« Tliadg” into proſe, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldif- | 
worth. How their ſeveral parts were diſtributed is not 
known. This is the tranſlation of which Ozell boaſted as 
ſuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope : it has long 
ſince vaniſhed, and is now in no danger from the critics. 
He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then prin 
| Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridge, and 
ſo much of his eſteem, that he was employed, I believe, to 
255 Foe 1 Eulathiue for the notes 5 the 2 pb 
ion of the « Iliad;” and in the volumes 9 u 
liſhed by Lintot, commonly called « Pope's Mistel, 12 l 
many of his ny pieces were inſerted. | 
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Pope and Prvjine were to be yet more cloſely e. 
When the ſucceſs of the « Iliad” gave encouragement to a 
verſion of the «© Odyſſey,” Pope, weary of the toil, called 
Fenton and Broome to his aſſiſtance ; and taking only half 

the work upon himſelf, divided the other half between his 
partners, giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. 
Fenton's books I have enumerated in his Life ; to the lot of 


Broome fell the ſecond, fixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 


ſixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, together with the 
burthen of writing all the notes. 
As this tranſlation is a very important event in poetic 
hiſtory, the reader has a right to know upon what grounds 
I eſtabliſh my narration. That the verſion was not wholly 
Pope's, was always known; he had mentioned the aſſiſtance 
of two friends in his propoſals, and at the end of the work 
ſome account is given by Broome of their different parts, 
which however mentions only five books as written by the 
coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the Lat, | 
the eleventh, and eighteenth, by himſelf ; though Pope, in 
an advertiſement refixed afterwards to a new, volume of 
his works, claimed only twelve. A natural curioſity, after 
the real conduct of gent an undertaking, incited me 
once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, in his 
warm language, that he thought the relation given in the 
note © a lie; but that he was not able to aſcertain the 
ſeveral ſhares. The in telligence which Dr. Warburton 
could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. Langton, to 
whom Mr. Spence bad imparted it. 
The price at which Pope purchaſed this aſiftance was 
three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The payment 


made to Fenton I know not but by hearſay; Broome's ' 


very diſtinctly told by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 
It is evident, that, according to Pope's own eſtimate, | 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could merit 
three hundred pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent 
at leaſt to four, had certainly a right to more than fix. —_ 
Broome probably conſidered himſelf as injured, and there 
| was for ſome time more than coldneſs between him and his 
employer. He always ſpoke of Pope as too much a lover 
of money, and Pope purſued him with avowed hoſtility ; 
for: he not only anne him diſreſpectfully i in the * Dun- 
60 "Os but quoted him more than 0 once in the «© Bathos,” - 
2 | 3: b | as 


1 


BROOME = 35 


as a proficient in the C Art of Sinking; ;” and in his enu- 
meration of the different kinds of poets, diſtinguiſhed for the 
profound, he reckons Broome among the Parrots, who 
c repeat another's words i inſuch a hoarſe odd tune as makes 
« them ſeem their own.” I have been told that they were 
afterwards reconciled; mt? 1 am er their peace was 
without friendſhip - 

He afterwards publiſbed a Miſcellany of Poems, which 
is s inſerted, with corrections, in the late compilation. 
Nsẽe never roſe to a very high dignity in the Church. He 
was ſome time rector of Sturſton in Suffolk, where he 
married a wealthy widow; and afterwards, when the King 
viſited Cambridge. (1728), became Doctor of Laws. He 

was (1733) preſented b the Crown to the rectory of Pul- 

ham in Norfolk, whic h he held with Oakley Magna in | 
_ Suffolk, given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom be 
| was chaplain, and who added the vicarage of Eye in Suf- 
folk ; he then reſigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the cloſe of his life he grew again poetical, and 


amuſed himſelf with tranſlating Odes of Anacreon, which 


he publiſhed in the « Gentleman's Magazine,” under the 
name of Cheſter. _ 

a He died at Bath, November. 16, 1745, and was buried 

in the Abbey Church. _ 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he was a great 


poet, it would be unjuſt to deny that he was an excellent 
vVerſiſier; his lines are ſmooth and ſonorous, and his diction 


is ſelect and elegant. His rhymes are ſometimes unſuit- 
able; in his Melancholy,“ he makes breath rhyme to birth 
in one place, and to — 4 in another... Thoſe faults occur 

but ſeldom; and he had ſuch power'of words and i 4,8 
as fitted him for tranſlation ; but in his original works, re- 


3 collection ſeems to have been his buſineſs more than inyen- 


tion. His imitations are ſo apparent, that it is part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verſes of ſome former 
= pt: Sometimes he copies, the moſt popular writers, for 
he ſeems ſcarcely to endeayour at concealment ; and ſome- 
times he picks up fragments i in — corners. His lines 


to Fenton, 


Serene, the ſting of pain thy chought bans 
And make afflickione objects of a ſmile, : 


brought to my mind ſome lines on the death of Fd: 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom [ thould not t have ex- 
pected to —_ — - - -- | 

£ 3 But 


* 1 3 CY 0 0 1 K 


But PW 0 Maſe? ! whoſe fuel eie PR re 

Can charm the pangs of death with deathleſs * 25 5 

| Gaal alt finging A with eaſy thoughts beguile, e 
ale pains tortures ohject of 'a ſmile. Ac K 


* detect his imitations were tedious and ullicls, What 
by, takes he ſeldom makes worſe z and he cannot be. juſtly 


ht a mean man whom Pope choſe for an allciate, and 
5 e co-operation was conſidered by Pope's enemies as ſo 
important, that he. was ee 0 N 08 9008: . 
crous diſtich: g 


1 came off dein with VT) ; the . „ 
Broome went W and kindly 2 5 the nat 
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| Fs ANDER- POPE was 8 in . May'd hay 
1688, of parents whoſe rank or ſtation was never aſcertain» 
ed: we are informed that they were of «gentle blood; 
that his father was of a family of which the Earl of Downe 
was the head, and that his mother was the daughter of Wils . 
liam Turner, Eſquire,” of Tork, who had likewiſe three 
ſons, ' one of whom had the honour' of being killed, and 
the other of dying, in the ſervice of Charles the Firſt; the 
third was made a general officer in Spain, from whom the 
fiſter inherited what enen, 1 /doffeitures had 
: left in the family. 
This, and this only, is told by P. vope; {who h is more wits 
lin „as I have heard obſerved, to ſhew whit his father was 
not, than what he was. It is allowed that he grew rich by 
trade; but whether in a ſhop or on the Exchange was never 
diſcovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. 
| Racket, that he Was a linen-draper in the" Strand. Both 
parents were Papiſts, 
Pope was from his birth of a comfblerition dw finds Her 
licate ; but is ſaid to have ſhewn remarkable gentleneſs and 
|  Fweetneſs of diſp poſition. © The weakneſs of his gy conti- 
nued through His 1 life“; but the mildneſs of his per- 
haps ended with his childhood. His voice, when he was | 
young, was ſo pleaſing, that he was called in fondneſs «the 
« little Nightingale.” -- 
| Being not ſent early to ſchool, he \ was as taught to ron by 
an aunt; and when he was ſeven or eight years old, 'be- 
came a lover of books. 1 firſt Jo to wes by' ms 


W This weakneſs was Þ 5 that be Grkbesliy wore . as 

T have been affured by a waterman at Twickenham, who, in lift- 

ing him into his boat, had often felt thew. His method of 

ing the air on the water, was to have a ſedan chair in the boat, 
in which he ſat with the . down, he 


„ Ogilby's Iliad, with ſome. verſes of his own inter- 


ing printed books; a 3 of 3 in which he re. 
tained great excellence through his ae life, though bis ; 
ordinary hand was not elegant, 
When he was. about eight, he was placed in Hamp- 
ſhire,” under Taverner, a Romiſh' prieſt, who, by a method 
very rarely practiſed, taught him the Greek and Latin ru- 
diments together. He was now firſt regularly initiated in 
poetry by the peruſal of « Ogilby's Homer,” and “ San- 
dys's Ovid. 8 beth s aſſiſtance he never repaid with an 
praiſe 3 but of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the 
6 Iliad,” that Engliſh poetry owed much- of its beauty 
to his tranſlations. Sandys very: rarely; me ibi 
nal compoſition. | 
From the care of Taverner, — * whom his 85 
ency was conſiderable, he was removed to à ſchool at 
 Twyford\near Wincheſter, and again to another ſchool 
about Hyde-park Corner; from which he uſed ſometimes 
to ſtroll to the playhouſe; and was ſo delighted with the- 
trical exhibitions, that he formed a kind of play from 


mixed, which he perſuaded his ſchool-fellows to act, with 
the addition ns is ed em who. perſonated | 
Nia; #; 
"Mie: the two laſt ſchools he uſed to Ab lan. r ag 
having loſt part of what Taverner had taught him; and 
on his maſter at 'Twyford he had already exerciſed. his 
poetry in a lampoon, Yet under thoſe maſters: he tranſ- 
lated more than a fourth part of the (. Metamorphoſes.” 
If he kept the ſame proportion in his other Exerciless it | 
cannot be thought that his loſs was great. a7 
He tells of himſelf, in his poems, that. « he liſp'd in 
ce numbers; and uſed to ſay. that he could not remember 
the time when he began to make. verſes, In the ſtyle of 
fiction it might have been ſaid of him as of Pindar, that, 
when he lay i in his cradle, 6 the bees ſwarmed about. 12 
c mouth.“ | 
About the time af the Revolution, his Gather, 5 wy uns 
| undoubtedly diſappointed by the ſudden blaſt. of Po piſh 
proſperity, quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield in 
Windſor Foreſt, with about twenty thouſand pounds; 
for which, being conſcientiouſly determined not to entruſt 
it to the government, he found no better uſe than that of 
Oy it * in a N and "NE from it what his ex- 


n 
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5 AD 39 

pences required; and his life was long enough to con- 

ſume a great part of it, before his ſon came to the inheri- 
b 


To Binfield Pope was called ad his father when he was 
here he had for a few - 


about twelve years, old; and there he had for a fey 
months the aſſiſtanee of one Deane, another prieſt, of 

whom he learned only. to, conſtrue a little of “ Tully's 
Offices.” How Mr, Deane could ſpend, with a boy who 

had tranſlated ſo much of «© Ovid, ſome months over a 


: 


%% bo wv ! ̃ . wad Ferns: 
b Of a youth ſo ſucceſsfully. employed, apd ſo; conſpicu- 
ouſly improved, a minute account muſt be naturally defire 
ed; but curioßty mult be contented with confuſed, 1 

fect, and ſometimes improbable intelligence. Pope, find- 
ing little advantage from external help, reſolyed thencefor- 
ward to direct himſelf, and at twelve formed a plan of 


ſtudy which he completed with little other incitement than 


8 


the deſire of excellence. 


His primary and Þ' 
18 E 


95 | n purpoſe was to be a poet, 
with ., which his father accidentally concurred, by pro- 
poſing ſubjects, and obliging him to correct his perſor- 
mances by many reviſals; after which the old gentle- 
227 when he was ſatisfied, would ſay, « theſe are good 
rhymes. Ir "M4 Loder xt | Fe. 5 Ae a»: 3 Gs Pg <q 
In his peruſal of the Engliſh poets he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
the ar e e 
model to be ſtudied, and was impreſſed with ſuch. venera- 
tion for his inſtructor, that he perſuaded ſome friends to 
take him to the  coffee-houſe which. Dryden frequented, 


7 


cation of Dryden, which he conſidered as the 


* 


and pleaſed himſelf with having ſeen him 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, ſome days before Pope was | 

twelve; ſo early muſt he therefore have felt the power 

of harmony, and the zeal of genius. Who does not with 

that Dryden could have known the value of the homage 

that was paid him, and forcſcen the greatneſs of his young 
5 


Iz he earlieſt of Pope's productions is his „Ode on Soli- 
'«-tude,” written, ib was twelve, in which there is 
nothing more than other forward boys have attained, and 
which is not equal to Cowley's performances at the ſame. 
"His time was now wholly ſpent in reading and writing, 
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As be 26h the Claſſics he amici himſelf OY) tranſkit/ 


\ 


ing them; and at fourteen made a verſion of the firſt book 
of the Tbebais, ” which, with ſome reviſion, he after- 


wards publiſhed; He muſt have been at this time, if 


| * had no help,” a conſiderable. proficient i in the Latin 


By Deren; 8 Fables, which had then been not long 2] 
liſhed, and were much in the hands of 1 0 readers, he 
was tempted to try his own ſkill in giving Chaucer a more 


_ faſhionable appearance, and put *« January and May,“ 
5 = nts, « Prologue of the Wife of Bath,” into modern 


He and ted likewiſe the Epiſtle of « Sappho to 
haon” from Ovid, to complete the verſion wh 00 

before imperfect; and wrote ſome other fmall Pieces, 7 which 

he afterwards inted. 

He ſometimes imitated the Eng liſh poets, and rofeiſed 


to have written at fourteen his porm upon 4 Sjlence,” after 


Rocheſter's * Nothing.” He had now formed his erf 
cation, and the ſmoothneſs of his numbers ſurpaſſed his 
original; but this is a ſmall part of his praiſe; he diſco- 
vers ſuch acquaintance botli with human 15 public affairs, 
as is not eaſily conceived to have been attainable by 4 boy 
of fourteen in Windſor Foreſt. 

Next year he was defirous of opening to himſelf LY 
ſources of knowledge, by making himſelf acquainted with 


modern languages ;' and removed for a time to London, 

that he might ſtudy French and Italian, which, as he de- 

_ fired be Fee ore than to read them, were by diligent 
n 


application -ſoon diſpatched. Of Italian learning he does 


not appear to have eyer made much uſe i in his ſubſequent 


He, indeed, who forms his « mende of 


| ſtudies, 


He then returned to Binkeld and delighted himſelf with 
his own poetry. He tried all ſtyles, and many ST 


He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with pane- 


gyrics on all the princes of Europe; as 28 he co eſſes, 


thought himſelf the greateſt genius that ever was.“ 


Self- confidence is the firſt. req viſits to great undertakings. 
Flimfelf in ſolitude, 

without knowing the powers of other men, is very liable to 
error : but 'it was the felicity of Dope to rate himſelf at | 
his real value. ; 
Moſt of his puerile productions were, b his maturer 


| a n 9 60 Jene ,” the epic 


poem, 


7 o r E. 


poem, was burnt by che perfuaſion of Atterbury. The 
tragedy was founded on the legend of By” Genevieve!” Of 
the comedy there is no account. ee er 
Concerning his ſtudies it is related hi he tranſlated | 
4 'Fully on Old" Age; and that, beſides his books of p | 
and criticiſm, he read /& Temple's Effays” and « eke 
on Human Underſtanding.“ His reading, though his' fa- 
vourite authors are not known, a ppears to Have been 
ſufficiently extenſixe and Fargo for his early 
eces ſhew, with ſufficient. evidence, his e e e of 
by TH bi n „ TE SOBEL FILTER 
Hle that is pleaſed with himſelf eaſily candies that 15 
ſhall pleaſe en Sir William Trumbal, WhO had been 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and ſecretary. of ſtate, w when 
he retired from bulinefs, fixed his reſidence in the | 
bourhood of Binkield. ope, not yet fixteen,” was intro- 
duced to the ſtateſman of ſixty, and fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf; 
that their interviews ended in friendſhip and correfpond-' 
_ ence.” Pope was, through his whole life; ambitious of 
ſplendid acquaintance ; and he ſeems to have wanted neither 
diligence nor ſucceſs in attracting the notiee of the great; 
for from his firſt entrance into the world, and his en- 
trance wag very early, he was admitted to familiarity 
with thoſe whoſe rank or Ration made chem moſt . þ 
cuous. SITE? JC 4 
From the age of bh oY life of Pope, as an ainkory; 
may be properly computed.” He now wrote his paſtorals, 
which were ſhewn to the Poets and Critics of that time; 
as they well deſerved, they were read with admiration, and 
many praiſes were beſtowed upon them and upon the Pre- 
face, which is both elegant and learned in a high degree; 
they Were, however, not Publiſhed till five years after- | 


Wards. 


Cowl „Milton, and Pope are diſtinguiſhed among the 

Engliſh oets by the early exertion of their powers; but 

the works of Cowley alone were publiſhed in his childhood, 

and therefore of him only can it be certain that his puerile 

1 received no improvement from his a 
ai, 

At this time 4 his acquaintance with Wycherley, _ 
man who ſeems to have had among his contemporaries his 
full ſhare of reputation, to have been eſteemed without 
virtue, and carefſed without! W — was 
"m7 
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But — fondneſs of Wycherley was [to violent to kal. : 


ſuch confidence, Was ſufficiently bold i im his criticiſms, and, 
| liberal in his alterations, the old ſcribbler was angry to ſee 


viſited him a little time before he died. 


uſed to ride a hunting in a tyerwig. He was fond, and | 


_ eiſm 3, and ſometimes ſent his performances to Pope, who, 


ent in * * the wits of n time wed. 


42 55 r Or k. 
of; his notice; Wycherley wrote kk in his 1 


hich be, was charged by Dennis with writing to himſelf, x 
and they agreed for a while to flatter. one another. It is 
pleaſant to xemark ho ſoon Pope learned the cant of an 
author, and began to treat critics with contempt, though. 
he had yet — nothing from them. 


His eſteem of Pope was ſuch, that he ſubmitted ſome 
poems to his reviſion; and when Pope, perhaps Proud of 


his pages defaced, and felt more pain from the detection 
than content from the amendment of his faults. I — 
parted; but Pope always conſidered. him with kindneſs, and 


Another of his early. correſpondents was Mr. c 
of whom. I have learned nothing particular but that he 


perhaps vain, of amuſing himſelf. with poetry and criti-. 


did not forbear ſuch. remarks as were now-and-then un- 
welcome. Pope, in his turn, put the juvenile verſion of 
& Statiusꝰ into his hands for correction. ES 

Their correſpondence afforded the public its firſt knows. | 
ledge of Pope's epiſtolary powers; for his Letters were 


given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas; and ſhe many 
years afterwards ſold them to Curll, who inſerted them in 


a volume of his Miſcellanies. 
Walch, a name yet preſerved among the. minor 1 
was one of his firſt encouragers. His regard was gained 


by the Paſtorals, and from him Pope received the counſel 
from which he ſeems to have regulated his ſtudies, Walſh 


adviſed him to correctneſs, which, as he told him, the Eng- 
liſh poets had hitherto negleQed, and which therefore was 
left to him as a. baſis of fame; and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a paſtoral 
comedy, like thoſe which are read ſo eagerly in Italy; a 
blen; which dert probably did not , as he did not 
ollow it. 

Pope had now declared himſelf a poet; and — 
himſelf entitled to - poetical converſation, degan at ſeventeen 
to frequent Will's Coffee-houſe on the north fide of Ruſſel- 


8 


* 


40 aſſemble, and where Dryden had, when, he lived, been 
accuſtomed to preſid m EI 
"During this period of his Life he was indefatigably dl 
gent, and inſatiably curious; wanting health for yolent, 
and money for expenſive pleaſures z and having excited in 
| himſelf very ſtrong deſixes of intellectual eminence, he — 
much of his time over his books; but he read only to ſtore: 
bis mind with facts and images, ſeizing all that his authors 
preſented with undiſtinguiſhing voracity, and with an ap- 

etite for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a mind like | 
| bis, however, all the faculties were at once involuntarily. 
improving. Judgment is forced upon us by experſence, 
He that reads many books muſt compare one opinion or 
one ſtyle. with another; and, when he compares, muſt 
neceſſarily diſtinguiſh, reject, and prefer, But the account. 
given by himſelf of his ſtudies was, that from fourteen to 


8 twenty he read only for amuſement, from twenty to twenty. 


ſeven for improvement and inſtruction ; that in the- firſt 
part of this time he defired only to know, and in the ſecond 
be endeavoured to judge, 5 3 5 5 


The paſtorals, which had been for ſome time handed 
about among poets and critics, were at laſt printed (1790). 
in Tonſon's Miſcellany, in a volume which began with 2 
Paſtorals of Philips, and ended with thoſe of Pope. 
The. ſame year was written the « Eſſay on Criticiſm:“ 3 
work which diſplays ſuch extent of comprehenſion, ſuch 
nicety of diſtinction, ſuch acquaintance with mankind, 
and ſuch knowledge both of ancient and modern learning, 
as are not often attained by the matureſt age and longeſt ex- 
perience. It was publiſhed about two years afterwards; 
and, being praiſed by Addiſon in the « Spectatorꝰ with 
ſufficient liberality, met with ſo much favour as enraged 
Dennis, who, he ſays, „found himſelf attacked, withe - 
e out any manner of provocation on his ſide, and attacked 
« in his perſon, inſtead of his writings, by one Who was 


[0 wholly a ſtranger to him, at a time when all the world 


„ knew he was perſecuted by fortune: and not only ſaw 
| * that this was attempted in a clandeſtine manner, with 

e the utmoſt falſehood and calumny, but found that all 
ce this was done by a little affected hypocrite, who had 
« nothing in his mouth at the ſame time but truth, can 
- __ riendſhip, good-nature, humanity,” and magnani- 
"TOR How 


* 
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then prevalent z z the author he concludes to be ec young 2 an d 


a {ame time he is under the rod; and, while he pretends 


. « both from living 4 dead. Fourthly, he knows not his 


and remarks ; ; but his defire to do miſchief is greater than 


ki 15 apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is 


„ Who had ſued out a divorce on account of impotence 


| This was the man who would reform a nation finking 


flow the attack was foes is not galt perceived, 
nor how his perſon is depreciated ; but he ſeems to bare 2 
known ſomethi ing of Pope's character, i in whom may 3 
diſcovercd an appetite to * too Frequently o of his own | 


be pamphlet i is "ME as rage mig ht be erpekted to dic- 
tate. He fuppoſes himſelf to be ked two queſtions; 
wag the "Un will ſucceed, and who or what is the 

Its. fucceſs he admits to $4 fuſed by the falle opinlons 


c raw.“ | | 
'« Firſt, bane he diſcovers a ſufficiency beyond his lalt 90 
64 „Aly, and bath raſhly undertaken a taſk mente above 
& his force. Secondly, while this little author ſtruts, and 
« affects the dictatorian air, he plainly ſbews, that at the 


« to give laws to others, is 1 fave to authority and 
& opinion. "Thirdly, he hath, like ſchool-boys, borrowed 


&« own mind, and frequently contradicks himſelf. Fifthly, 
« he is almoſt perpetually in the wrong.” mY 
All theſe poſitions he attempts to prove by quotations 


his power. He has, however, z criticifed on: s 
in th eſe lines : 6h 


3 bing We "a bleſu'd with 1 of wit, 


| Yet want as much again to manage it; Lcd 
Fer Wit and Judgment ever are at firife— - 


wanted, though ' called. wit, is truly judgment. 80 far 
Dennis is undoubtedly right; but not content with : argue 
ment, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs over the 
firſt couplet in terms too elegant to be forgotten. By the 
« way, what rare numbers are here! Would not one {wear 

« that this youngſter bad eſpouſed ſome antiquated Muſe, 


« * ſome ſuperannuated ſinner; PL and, having been 
xed by her former ſpouſe, has 55 ot the gout in ber 
decrepit age, which makes her hobble ſo damagbly py 


into barbarity. 
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In — Pope bimGdE allowed Gut Dennis had 
Aetected one uf thoſe e ume Jpeg fer- v. OG. 
Tann men * (7545.3 "8 | a * 


| Where e dee : — — where a Y 


E- - '& 1 ” 2 * critic, « can 1 be ſcoun'd chere 
cc not? 18 not this a figure frequently employed in liber. 
* nian land? The perſon that wants this wit may indeed be 
_ « ſcorned, but the ſcorn ſhews the honour which the con- 
« temner, has for wit. S made the 
proper uſe, by oorrecti pange. 
FT have preſerved, I think, all that is reaſonable 1 — 
nis's ed lng it remains that juſtice be done to his deli- 
|  cacy.. 4 For his acquaintance {ſays Dennis) he names Mr. 
« Walſh; who had by no means the qualification which this 
. author reckons. abſolutely neceſſary to a critic,..it 257 
4 very certain that he was, like this Eſſayer, a very ind! 
« ferent poet; he loved to be well dreſſed; and I remem- 
ec ber a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walſh uſed to 
_ « take into his company, as a iy na foil in; his perſon and 
« c +. Enquire,” between Sunning-hill and Oaking- 
cc 7 a young, ſhort, ſquab gentleman, the very bow 
« of the God of Love, and tell me whether he be a pro- 
« per author to make perſonal reflections ?—He may extol 
the ancients, but he has reaſon. to thauk the gods he 
was born a modern; for had he been born of Grecian 
„ parents, and his father conſequently had by law had the 
_ « abſolute diſpoſal of him, his life 1 longer than 
cc that of one of his poems, the life of half 2 3 
the perſon of a gentleman of his parts be never ſo con- 
« temptible, his inward man is ten times more ridiculous; 
« it — impoſſible that his outward form, though it be 
« that of downright monkey, ſhould differ ſo much from 
human ſhape, as his unthinking, immaterial part does 
“ from human' underſtanding.” Thus began the hoſtility 
between Pope and Dennis, which, though it was ſuſpended 
for a ſhort time, never was a ppeaſed. Pope ſeems, at firſt, 
to have attacked him wantonly ; but though he always pro- 
feſſed to deſpiſe him, he diſcovers, by nn ann. 
oſten, that he felt his force or his venom. 
of this Eſſay, Pope declared, chat he did not expect the 
fale to be _— becauſe « not one W in ſixty, even 
. | OW a | 


4 r. 


« of liberal reden could ditch a The gentle 
men, and the education of that time, ſeem to have — of 
a lower character than they are of this. He mentioned A 
thouſand copies as a numerous impreſſion. ks | 

Dennis was not his only cenſurer: the zealous Papiſts 
thought the monks treated with too much contempt, and 

Eraſmus too ſtudiouſly praiſed.y but to theſe NING: he | 
had not'much regard. 
The „ Effay” has been tranſlated 1250 French by Hamil. 
ton, author o the * Comte de Grammont,” whoſe verſion 
was never printed, by Robotham, ſecretary to the King 
for Hanover, and Bed Reſnel; and commented by Dr. 
Warburton, who has diſcovered in it ſuch order and con- 
nection as was not perceived by Addiſon, beg un is ſaid, 
intended by the author. ; 
Almoſt every poem, conſiſting of precepts, 45 * ar- 
bitrary and immethodical, that many of the paragraphs 
may change places with no apparent inconvenience; for of 
two or more poſitions, depending upon ſome remote and 
4 principle, there is ſeldom any cogent reaſon wh 

one ſhould precede the other. But for the order in which 
they ſtand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity 0 eaſily 
give a reaſon. « It is poſſible,” ſays Hooker, © that, by lon 
. circumduttion, from any one truth all truth may be in- 
« ferred.” Of all homogeneous truths, at leaſt of all 
truths reſpecting the ſame general end, in whatever ſeries. 
they may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate 
ideas may be formed, ſuch, as when it is once ſhewn, 
ſhall appear natural; Per if this order be reverſed, another 
mode of cntietion « equally ſpecious may be found or made. 
Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming Fortitude firſt of the cardi- 

nal virtues, as that without which no other virtue can ſtea- 
dily be practiſed; but he might, with equal propriety, have 
ack Hivdence and Juſtice before it, ſince without Pru- + 
cence Fortitude is mad; without Juſtice, it is miſchievous. + 
As the end of method is perſpicuity, that ſeries is ſuſfici- 
is ently regular that avoids e ; and where there is no 

obſ curity, it will not be difficult to diſcover method. 
In the «:SpeQator” was publiſhed the Meſſiah, = 
which he firſt fobwirted to the peruſal of Steele, and cors 
rected in compliance with his criticiſms. | 5 
It is reaſonable to inſer, from his Letters, chat this nit : 


on the 40 Unfortunate Lady” were written about the time 
| , When 
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whats his — w publiſned. The Sas: name and 
adventures Jhave ſought Ah) fruitleſs enquiry *, “.,. 

I can therefore tell no more than I have 3 foi 
"Mu Ruff head, who writes with the confidence of one 
who could truſt his information. She was à woman of 
eminent rank and large fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, 
having given her a proper education, expected like other 
_ guardians that | ſhe ſhould make at leaſt an equal match; 
and ſuch he propoſed to her, but found it e in nw 
. of a young gentleman of inferior condition i 

| Having diſcoyered the eorreſpondence between the- two 
deren and finding the young lady determined to abide by 
her own choice, he ſuppoſed that ſeparation. might do what 
can rarely be done by arguments, and ſent her into a foreign 
country, where ſhe was obliged to converſe only: with thoſe. 
from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows; but his len 
were intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed 
her to be watched with ſtill greater vigilance, till of this 
reſtraint ſhe grew ſo impatient, that ſhe bribed a woman- 
ſervant to procure: her a ce which * directed to her 
heart A π] 42 1h | 
From this n given with i intention: 4 | raiſe 
the Lady's character, it does not appear that ſhe had any 
claim to praiſe, nor much to compaſſion. She ſeems to 
have been impatient, violent, and ungovernable. Her 
uncle's power could not have laſted long; the hour of li- 
berty and choice would have come in time. But her deſires 

vuVere too hot for __ and the liked ſelf· murder better a 
ſuſpence. i 

Nor is it Ace end chat che unele, bewer has: was, is 
with much juſtice delivered to poſterity as & a falſe Guar- 

« dian;” he ſeems to have done only that for which a 
guardian i is appointed; he endeavoured to direct his niece 
till ſhe ſhould be able to direct herſelf. Poetry has not 
often been worſe 1 than i in dignifying the eee 
fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the « Raps of the Lock,” the 
moſt airy, the moſt ingenious, and the moſt deli — of 3 
all his compoſitions, occaſioned by a frolic of 9 — 8 3 

| rather too familiar, in which Lord Petre cut off a lock 21 „5 
$ Mak Arabella Lene e, hair. ere ur- Realth or 


» See Gem. Mag. vol. LI. p 314. N. 
| violence, 


=: 7 O Y k. 
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two families, before very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. 


Caryl, a gentleman Who, being — to-King James's 
| een, had followed his Miſtreſs into 

being the author of Sir Solomon Single,” a comedy, and 
ſome tranſlations, was entitled to the notice of a Wit, ſo- 
lieited Pope to endeavour a: reconciliation. by a ludicrous 


poem, w which might bring both the parties to a better tem- 
per. In compliance with Caryl's requeſt, though his name 


was for a long time marked only by the firſt __ laſt letter, 
Ch a poem of two cantos was written (1711), as is faid, 


in a fortnight, and ſent to the offended Lady, who liked it 


well enough to ſhew it; and, with the uſual proceſs of li- 


terary tranſactions, the author, E a ties edi- 


tion, was forced to publiſh it. 2 9 
The event is ſaid to have been ſuch as was: defiredy the 
pacification and diverſion of all to whom it related, except 


Sir George Brown, who complained with ſome bitte rneſa, 
that, in the character of Sir Plume he was made to talk 
nonſenſe. Whether all this: be true I have ſome doubt; 


ſor at Paris, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, 
who preſided in an Engliſh Convent, mentioned Po 


work with very little gratitude, rather as an inſult thai an 
honour z and ſhe may be en to have inherited _ 


| N of her family. 


At its firſt appearance it was — hy Addiſon ce me- 
« rum fal. Pope, however, ſaw that it was capable of 
improvement; and, having luckily contrived to borrom his 
machinery from the Roſicrucians, imparted the ſcheme | 


with which his head was teeming to Addiſon, who told 
him that his work, as it ſtood,” was „ a delicious lttle 

« thing,” and gave him-no encouragement to retouch it. 
This has been too haſtily conſidered as an inſtance of 


Addiſon? 'g jealouſy ; for, as he could not gueſs the conduct 


of the new deſign, or the poſſibilities of pleaſure compriſed 


in a fiction of Which there had been no examples, he might 
very reaſonably and kind! ly yo uade the author to acquieſce 


ar an atterapt which he con- | 


in his own proſperity, an 
ſidered as an unneceſſary hazard. 

Addiſon's counſel was happily rejected. Dino Sten 
the future effloreſeence of imagery then budding in his 
mind, and reſolved to ſpare no art, or induſtry of 

tion. "The ſoft luxuriance of 00 fancy was already ſhoot- 


ing, 
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ing, ad all the gay varieties of diction were ready at his 
hand to colour and embelliſh it. 

His attempt was juſtified by its ſucceſs. The « Rape 
cc of the Lock” ſtands forward, in the claſſes of i 1 85 
as the moſt exquiſite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley 
congratulated him upon the diſplay of powers more truly 
poetical than he has ſhewn before: with elegance of de- 
ſcription and juſtneſs of precepts, he had now exhibited 
boundleſs fertility of invention. 

He always conſidered the intermixture of the machinery 
with the action as kis moſt ſucceſsful exertion of poetical 
art. He indeed could never afterwards produce any thing 
of ſuch unexampled excellence. Thoſe: performances, 
which ſtrike with wonder, are combinations of ſkilful 
genius with happy caſualty ; and it is not likely that any 
telicity, like the diſcovery of a new race of preternatural : 
"agents, ſhould happen twice to the ſame man. 

Of-this poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy 
the praiſe for a long. time without diſturbance. Many 
years afterwards Dennis publiſhed ſome remarks upon it, 
with very little force, and with no effect; for the opinion 
of the public was already ſettled, and it was no longer 
at the mercy of criticiſm. 

About this time he publiſhed the 6c To * of Fame,” 
which, as he tells Steele f in their correſpondence, he had 
written two years before; that is, when he was only twen- 
ty-two years old, an early time of life for ſo much learn- 
ing, and ſo much obſervation.as that work exhibits. 7 

On this poem Dennis afterwards publiſhed ſome remarks, 
of which the moſt reaſonable is, that ſome of the ine re- 
preſent Motion as exhibited by Sculpture. 


Of the Epiſtle from « Eloiſa to Abelard, I do not know Tn 


the date. His firſt inclination to attempt a compoſition of 
that tender kind aroſe, as Mr. Savage told me, from his 
eruſal of Prior's « Nut-brown Maid.” How much he 
as ſurpaſſed Prior's work, it is not neceflary to mention, 
when perhaps it may be ſaid with juſtice, that he has ex- 
celled every compoſition of the ſame kind. The mixture 
of religious hope and reſignation, gives an elevation. and - 
dignity to diſappointed love, which images merely natural | 
cannot beſtow. The gloom of a convent ſtrikes the ima» 
gination with 1 gre ay, force than the ſolitude of a 
8915 Es 
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This piece was, howerer, not TROY his favourite in his 


latter years, though I never heard upon FAR. principle he 


ſlighted it. 


Tn the next . (1713) ke publiſhed ce Windſor Fo- 7 


« reſt ;” of which part was, as he relates, written at ſix- 


teen, about. the ſame time as his Paſtorals; and the latter 


part was added afterwards; where the addition begins, we 


are not told, The lines relating to the Peace confeſs their 
own date. It is dedicated to Lord Lanſdowne, who was 


then in high reputation and influence among the Tories; 
and it is ſaid, that the concluſion of the poem gave great 
= pain to Addiſon, both as a poet and a politician, Reports 


ike this are often ſpread 1 5 boldneſs very diſpropor- 


tionate to their evidence. ſhould Addiſon receive 
bi 7 laſt lines of « Windſor 
c Foreſt ?” If contrariety of opinion could poiſon a poli- 


any particular diſturbance from 


tician, he would not live a day; and, as a poet, he muſt 


have felt Pope's force of genius much more from many 


other parts of his works. 
The pain that Addiſon might feel it is not likely that he 
would confeſs; and it is certain that he ſo well ſuppreſſed 


his diſcontent, that Pope now thought himſelf his favou- 


— 


rite; for, having been conſulted in the reviſal of « Cato,” _ 


he introduced it by a Prologue; and, when Dennis pub- 


liſhed his Remarks, undertook, not indeed: to vindicate, 
but to revenge his friend, by a Narrative of he Frenzy | 
* of John Dennis.“ 

There is reaſon to believe that Addiſon gaye no encou- 
ragement to this diſingenuous hoſtility ; ; for, ſays Pope, in 
a letter to him, indeed your opinion that tis entirely to 
« be neglected, would be my own in my own caſe; but 


« felt more warmth here than I did when I firſt ſaw his 


ce book againſt l (though indeed in two minutes it 
y merry).” Addiſon was not a man on 
whom ſuch cant of ſenſibility could make much impreſſion. | 


«& made me hearti 


He left the pamphlet to itſelf, having diſowned it to Den- 
nis, and perhaps did. not think Pope to haye deſerved much 


by his officiouſneſs, 


Paulie ſo Kkilfully — that — being e 
5 was 


This year was printed i in the ( Guardian“ the ironical 
compariſon between the Paſtorals of Philips and Pope; a 


compoſition of artifice, criticiſm, and literature, to which 


nothing equal will eaſily be found. The ſuperiority of 


ope is ſo ingeniouſly diſſembled, and the feeble lines of 


CC 
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was unwilling to print the paper, leſt Pope ſhould be of- 
fended. Addiſon immediately ſaw the writer's. deſign; 
and, as it ſeems, had malice enough to conceal his diſco- 
very, and to permit a publication which, by making his 
friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever. an enemy to 
Pane EET. Tn os eo er 25 
+ It appears that about this time Pope had a ſtrong incli- 
nation to unite the art of Painting with that of Poetry, 
and put himſelf under the tuition of Jervas. He was near 
ſighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a painter: 
he tried, however, how far he could advance, and ſome- 
times perſuaded his friends to fit. A picture of Betterton, 
{ ſuppoſed to be drawn by him, was in the poſſeſſion of Lord 
Mansfield“: if this was taken from life, he muſt have be- 
gun to paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead, Pope's, 
| ambition of this new art produced ſome. encomiaſtic ver- 
ſes to Jervas, which certainly ſhew his power as 2a poet; 
but I have been told that they betray his ignorance of 
He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindneſs 
and eſteem ; and after his death publiſhed, under his name, 
a verſion into modern Engliſh of Chaucer's Prologues, and 
one of his Tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte, 
were believed to have been the performance of Pope him- 
ſelf by Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, 
if he would ſhew them in the hand of Betterton. 
The next year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, by 
Which profit was ſought as well as praiſe. The poems 
| which he had hitherto written, however they might have 
diffuſed his name, had made very little addition to his for- 
tune. The allowance which his father made him, though, 
| propernongy to what he had, it might be liberal, could not 
| be large; his religion hindered him from the occupation of 
any civil employment! and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books | YO OTH 
Hle therefore reſolved to try how far the favour of the 
public extended, by ſoliciting a ſubſcription to a verſion of 
the « Tad,” wien ange nete. 5 36 
| To print by ſubſcription was, for ſome time, a practice 
peculiar to the Engliſh. , The firſt conſiderable work, for 
| which this expedient was employed, is ſaid to have been 
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„ POPE 
Dryden's « Virgil! 4 and it had been tried with great face 


ceſs when the Tatlers”* were collected into volumes. 
'There was reaſon to believe that' Pope's attempt would 
be ſucceſsful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and 
Was perſonally known to almoſt all whom dignity of em- 
loyment or ſplendour of reputation had made eminent; 
he converſed indifferently with both parties, and never 
diſturbed the public with his political opinions; and it 


might be naturally expected, as each faction then boaſted 


its literary zeal, that the great men, who on other occa- 
ſions practiſed all the violence of oppoſition, would emu- 
late each other in their encouragement of a poet who de- 
lighted all, and by whom none had been offendet. 
With thoſe hopes, he offered an Engliſh « Iliad” to 
- ſubſcribers, in ſix volumes in quarto, for fix guineas z 8 


ſum, according to the value of money at that time, by no 
means inconſiderable, and greater than I believe to have 


been ever aſked before. His propoſal, however, was very 
favourably received; and the patrons: of literature were 
buſy to recommend his undertaking, and promote his in- 


ttereſt. Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that ſuch a genius 


ſhould be waſted upon a Pork not original; but propoſed 
no means by which he might live without it. Addiſon re- 
commended caution and moderation, and adviſed him not 
to be content with the praiſe of half the. nation, when he 
might be univerſally favoured. | 
The preatneſs of the defign, the larity of ahi au- 
thor, — the attention of 2 Tn world, naturally 
raiſed ſuch expectations of the future ſale, char the book 
ſellers made their offers with great eagerneſs; but the 
higheſt bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became proprie« 
tor on condition of ſupplying, at his own expence, all the 
copies which were to be delivered to ſubſcribers, or pre- 
ſented to friends, and paying two hundred pounds for erery : 
yolume. | 
Of the Quartos it was, I believe, ſtipulated that none 
ſhould be printed but for the author, that the ſubſcription 
might not be depreciated ; but Lintot impreſſed the ſame 


pages upon a ſmall Folio, and paper perhaps a little thin- 


ner; and ſold exactly at half the price, for half A gainea 


4 Eatlier than this, viz. in a 1688, Milton's « Paradiſe Loſt”? 
had been publiſhed with great ſucceſs by ſubſcription, ip folio, 
vader the patronage of Mr, (afterwards Lord) * R. 


each 


each volume, books ſo little inferior to the Quartos, that by 
a fraud of trade, thoſe Folios, being afterwards ſhortened 
by cutting away the top and bottom, were ſold as copies 
Tinted for the ſubſcribers „ 
Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in 
Folio, for two guineas a volume; of the ſmall Folio, hav- 
ing printed ſeventeen hundred and fifty copies of the firſt 
volume, he reduced the number in the other volumes to a 


thouſand. ps BA | 


I z is unpleafant to relate that the bookſeller, after all his _ - 


hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very unjuſt and ille- 
gal action, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the 
_ Engliſh « Iliad” was printed in Holland in Duodecimo, 
and imported clandeſtinely . for the gratification of thoſe 
who were impatient to read what they could not yet afford 
to buy. This fraud could only be counteracted by an edi- 
tion equally cheap and more commodious; and Lintot was 
compelled to contract his folio at once into a Duodecimo, 
and loſe the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at the end 
of each bock, as they had been in the large volumes, were 
now ſubjoined to the text in the ſame page, and are there- 
fore more eaſily conſulted. Of this edition two thouſand 
five hundred were firſt printed, and five thouſand a few 
weeks afterwards; but indeed great numbers were neceſ» 
ſary to produce conſiderable profit. 2 
| Pope: having now emitted his propoſals, and engaged. 
not only his own reputation, but in ſome degree that of 
his friends who patroniſed his ſubſcription, began to be 
frighted at his own undertaking ; and finding himſelf at _ . 
firſt embarraſſed with difficulties, which retarded and op- 
preſſed him, he was for a time timorous and uneaſy, had 
his nights diſturbed by dreams of long journeys through 
unknown ways, and wiſhed, as he ſaid, „ that ſomebody 
« would hang him. | „ 
I his miſery, however, was not of long continuance; 
he grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images 


and expreſſions, and practice increaſed his facility of ver- 


ſification. In a ſhort time he repreſents himſelf as diſ- 
patcning regularly fifty verſes a-day, which would ſhew 
im by an eaſy computation the termination of his labour. 
His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that 
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aſks a ſubſcription ſoon finds that he has enemies. Alt 
who do not encourage him, defame him. He that wants 
money will rather be thought angry than poor; and he 
that wiſhes to fave his money conceals his avarice by his 
malice. Addiſon had hinted his ſuſpicion that Pope was 
too much a Tory; and ſome of the Tories ſuſpected his 
principles becauſe he had contributed to the Guardian,” 
which was carried on by Steele. Re RI 0 Garth oe. 
Lo thoſe who cenſured his politics were added enemies. 
yet more dangerous, who called in queſtion his knowledge 
of Greek, and his qualifications for a tranſlator of Homer. 
To theſe he made no public oppoſition ; but in one of his. 
| Letters eſcapes from them as well as he can. At an age 
like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, with an 
irregular, education, and a courſe of life of which much 
ſeems to have paſſed in converſation, it is not very likely 
that he overflowed with Greek. But when he felt himſelf 
_ deficient he ſought aſſiſtance; and what men of learning 
would refuſe to help him? Minute enquiries into the 
force af, words are leſs neceſſary in tranſlating Homer 
than otlfer poets, becauſe his poſitions are general, and 
his repreſentations natural, with very little dependence on 
local or temporary cuſtoms, on thoſe changeable ſcenes of 
artificial life, which, by mingling original with accidental 
notions, and erowding the mind with images which time 
effaces, produces ambiguity in diction, and obſcurity in 
books. To, this open diſplay. of unadulterated nature it 
muſt be aſcribed, that Homer has fewer paſſages of doubt- 
ſul meaning than any other poet either in the learned or 
in modern languages. I have. read of a man, who being, 
by his ignorance of Greek, compelled to gratify his 'curio- 
ſity with the Latin, printed on the oppoſite page, declared - 
that, from the rude ſimplicity of the lines, literally ren- 
dered, he formeed nobler ideas of the Homeric majeſty, 
than from the laboured elegance of poliſhed verſions. ; 
Thoſe literal tranſlations were always at hand, and from 
them he could eaſily obtain his author's ſenſe with ſufficient 
2 ; and among the readers of Homer the number 
is very ſmall of thoſe who find much in the Greek more 
than in the Latin, except the muſic of the numbers 
If more help was wanting, he had the poetical tranſſa- 
tion of « Eobanus Heſſus,” an unwearied writer of Latin 
verſes; he had the French Homers of La Valterie and : 
-Dacier, and the Engliſh of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. 8 


With Chapman, - whoſe work; though now totally neglect- | 
ed, ſeems to have been popular almoſt to the end of the 


ft century, he had very frequent conſultations, and per- 


| haps never tranſlated any paſſage till he had read his verſion, 
which indeed he has been ſometimes ſuſpected of uſing 
inſtrac of the- dri!!! 8 
Notes were likewiſe to be provided; for the fix volumes 
would have been very little more than fix pamphlets with- 
out them. What the mere peruſal of the text could ſug- 
geſt, Pope wanted no aſſiſtance to collect or methodize; 
dut more was neceſſary; many pages were to be filled, 
and learning muſt ſupply materials to wit and judgment. 
Something might be gathered from Dacier; but no man 
loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier was 
acceſſible to common readers. Euſtathius was therefore 
neceſſarily conſulted. To read Euſtathius, of whoſe worle 
there was then no Latin verſion, I ſuſpect Pope, if he had 
been willing, not to have been able; ſome other was there= 
fore to be found, "who had leiſure as well as abilities; and 
he was doubtleſs ' moſt * readily employed who would do 
much work for little money... m. 1510 
The hiſtory of the notes lv been traced, Broome, 
in his preface to his poems, declares himfelf the commen- 
tator „ in part upon the Iliad” and it appears from Fen- 


ton's Letter, preſerved in the Muſeum, that Broome wass 


at firſt engaged in conſulting Euſtathius; but that after a 


time, whatever was the reaſon, he deſiſted; another man ; 


of Cambridge was then employed, who ſoon grew weary: 
of the work; and a third, that was recommended by Thirl- 


by, is now diſcovered to have been Jortin, a man fince well 


| known to the learned world, who complained that Pope, 


having accepted and approved his performance, never teſti?- 


fied any curioſity to ſee him, and who profeſſed to have 
forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms 
vrhich Fenton uſes are very mercantile : “I think at firſt 
« fight that his performance is very commendable, and 
have ſent word for him to fifiiſh the 17th book, and to 
« ſend it with his demands for his trouble. I have here 
« incloſed the ſpecimen; if the reſt come before the re- 
« turn, I will keep them till I receive your order,” 
Broome then offered his ſervice a ſecond time, which 
was probably accepted, as they had afterwards a cloſer 
correſpondence. Parnell contributed the Life of Homer, 
which Pope found ſo harſh, that he took great pains in 
. 5 e correcting 


— 
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correcting it; and by his own diligence, with ſuch help 
as kindneſs or money could procure him, in ſomewhat ' 
more than five years he completed his verſion of the 
« Hiad,” with the notes. He began it in 1712, his twen- 
. ty-fifth year; and concluded jt in 1718, his thirtieth _ 
/ When we find him tranſlating fifty lines a day, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that he would have brought his. work. to 
a more ſpeedy. concluſion. The Iliad,” containing leſs 
than ſixteen thouſand verſes, might have been diſpatched in 
leſs than three hundred and twenty days by fifty verſes in a 
day. The notes, compiled with the aſſiſtance of his mer- 
cenaries, could not be ſuppoſed to require more time than 
Mt or oo. N 3 OC ads 
According to this calculation, the progreſs of Pope may 
may ſeem to have been flow ; but the diſtance is commonly 
DOE „ between actual performances and ſpeculative 
5 llity. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that as much as has 
been done ww may be done to-morrow ;z but on the 
morrow ſome difficulty ' emerges, or ſome external impe- 
diment obſtructs. Indolence, interruption, buſineſs, and 
pleaſure, all take their turns of retardation z and every long 
work is lengthened by a thouſand cauſes that can, and ten 
thouſand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no exten- 
ſive and multifarious performance was ever effected within 
the term originally fixed in the undertaker's mind. He 
that runs againſt Time, has an antagoniſt not ſubject to 
causes. VVV 
The encouragement given to this tranſlation, though - 
report ſeems to have over- rated it, was ſuch as the world 
has not often ſeen. The ſubſcribers were five hundred 
and ſeventy-five. The copies, for which ſubſcriptions 
| were given, were fix hundred and fiſty-four; and only 
fix hundred and bxty were printed. For theſe copies P 
had nothing to pay; he therefore received, including the 
two hundred pounds a volume, five thouſand three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds four ſhillings: without deduction, 
as the books were ſupplied by Lintot. „ 
By therſucceſs of his ſubſcription Pope was relieved from 
thoſe pecuniary diſtreſſes with which notwithſtanding his 
popularity, he had hitherto ſtruggled. Lord Oxford had 
often lamented his. diſqualification for public employment, 
but never propoſed a penſion. While the tranſlation of 
« Homer” was in its progreſs, Mr. Craggs, then ſecre- 
| | op | „„ yn . 


. 


e 


tary of ſtate, offered to procure him a penſion, which, at 


leaſt during his miniſtry, might be enjoyed with ſecrecy. 
This was not accepted by Pope, who told hun, however, 
that, if he ſhould be preſſed with want of money, he would 


| ſend to him for occaſional fupplies. Craggs Was not long 


in power, and was never ſolicited for money by Pope, who 5 


* 


diſdained to beg what he did not want. 
With the product of this ſubſcription, which he had 
too much diſcretion to ſquander, he ſecured his future 
life from want, by conſiderable annuities. - Ihe eſtate of 
the Duke of Buckingham was found to have been charged 
with five hundred pounds a year payable to Hope, which 
doubtleſs his tranſlation enabled him to purchaſe. - _ + 
It cannot be unwelcome to literary curioſity, that I deduce 


thus minutely the hiſtory of the Engliſh «Ihad,”? It is cer- 
tainly the nobleſt verſion of poetry which the world has 


ever ſeen; and its publication mult therefore be conſider- 


ed as one of the great events in the annals of Learning. 
To thoſe who have ſkill to eſtimate the excellence and 
difficulty of this great work, it muſt be very deſirable to 


know how it was performed, and by what gradations it 


advanced to correctneſs. - Of ſuch an intellectual proceſs 
the knowledge has very rarely been attainable ; but happily 
there remains the original copy of the „ Thad,” which, 


being obtained by Bolingbroke as a curioſity, deſcended 


from him.to Mallet, and is now by the ſolicitation of the 
late Dr. Maty repofited in the Muſeum. M4 


Between this manuſcript, which is written upon acci- 
dental fragments of paper, and the printed edition, there 
muſt have been an intermediate copy, that was perhaps 


deſtroyed as it returned from the preſs. 


From the firſt copy I have procured a few tragſcripts, 
and ſhall exhibit firſt the printed lines; then, in a ſmall 
print, thoſe of the manuſcripts, with all their variations. 
Thoſe words in the ſmall print which are given in Italics, 
are cancelled in the copy, and the words placed under them 


A adopted in their ſteadd. 
„ beginning of the firſt book ſtands thus: os 
The wrath of Peleus' ſon, the direful ſpring 
Of all the Greciam woes, O Goddeſs, ſing, - - 
That wrath which hurP'd to Pluto's gloomy reig 
I )bhe ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain. 


— 
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one - » o P * 
The fiern Pelides? rage, 0 Goddeſs wy 
30705 etl: * 
ot all the woes of Greece the fatal ſprings | 
n eren 7 159; | 
"That ava. with ws av te dead the Phrygian plain, 
TELL; eroes © „ 
. pe ld the dark hell with 1 "PN % 05 [ones Das 
fra the —_ hell with: chicks untimely | 


k Whole limbs nies: on the bel ſhore, - 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrovez - | 
5 Such was the eee Goon and ſuch the will of bo. 


- Whoſe limbe, unburied on the hoſtile "GE 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 


Since firſt Atrides and Achilles ſtrove ; | 5 
Such was the ſovereign doom and ſuch the will of le. OL 


£3 Bee 0 Muſe, in wes ill-fated "early 5 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended Power 15 
Luatona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, "RI 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 1 22 
Ihe King of men his reverend prieſt defy' d, 
8 And r the Rang: 5 offence the people dy'd. 


15 e, 0 Goddeſs; what ended Power 
71 a their! rage, in that, HP omen d hour; 
. een fatal, hapleſs 
e. Phcebus hinaſelf the dire debate panes | 
0 fjeren 
BE os avenge the wrongs his injur'd prieſt endur'd „ 
For this the God a dire infection ſpread, - . 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead; bes 
The King of Men the Sacred:Sire:defy'd, _ 8 
155 And for the King s offence the people ne 


vor Chryfes ſought wich colity gifts to gain | 
-- _ His captive daughter from the Victor's chain; e 
Suppliant the venerable Father ſtands, 1 0 
Apollo's awful enſigns grace his hands; | | 
By theſe he begs, and, lowly bending — 5 
Extends the * and the laurel crown. 


6 


. 


% n 
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BY He ſued to all but. chief zupfen for grace, 5 
The brother kings of Atreus royal race; 


| wy . 
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For Chryſes ſought by PEE ANY to regain 1 105 ea 807 

coſtly gifts to gain B 4 
His captive Ja — 5 from the Victor's chain 3 $ 
Suppliant the venerable Father ſtands, . 


Apollo's awful enſigns grac'd his hands. 


By theſe he begs; and lowly bending donn 
75. golden ſceptre and tht an n | 
Preſents the ſceptre- : 

For theſe as enſigns o bis God & ha | 
The God that ſends' his golden ſhafts afar ; 
The low on earth, the venerable man, 
N 5 1 the brother kings began. 


PR EO 


Ye kings and warriours, may.your yows be crown OY 


3 And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground S 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, - 


Safe to the pleaſures of your native 1 5 5 eee 


Jo all he tan; Io 2 andre for . 
The brother kings of Atreus royal race. 
Ve ſons of Altreus, may your vows be round, 
Kings and warriors Joo 
Tour labours, by the Gods be all. your  Iabours crown d; 5 

So may the Gods' your arms with congueft MET... 

And edi 1 walls lie level with the grounds, 3 
„ e 


And crown your labours with de ered fuceſe ; 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 
8 Sale to the pleaſures. of Your: native ſhore, * 


But, oh! relieve a wretched: n pain, 


And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 


5 And TI eng Phoebu 


If mercy fail, yet let my preſent move. 
fon os Joe! 19 Vl, 
| Bugs oh relieve a hapleſs _ pain, 
nd give my daughter to theſe arms, again; 
Receive my gifts ; it mercy fails, yet let my preſent more, 
And fear the God that deals his darts around, © © 
avenging Pho&bus ſon of Jove. e 


The Greeks,.i in ſhouts, their joint aſſent e 
The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair. 


FS rallel; the 
7 diſplayed. 


ET - 3 3 
Not ſo Adesg he, avich kingly pride, 
e the ſacred Sire, and thus reply d. 


He ſaid, the Greoks their} joint: aſſent declare, 
' The * ſaid, the gen'rous Greeks relent, £ 
T' accept the ranſom, and releaſe the fair: 
Revere the prigſt, and ſpeak their joint aſſent : 
Not ſo the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 
en,, 
Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 
[Not fo the tyrant. NE, 


of theſe lines, and 5 the whole firſt GE I am told | 
that there was yet a former copy, more varied, and more 
deformed with interlineations. 
The beginning of the ſecond badk varies very little from 
the printed Pages and is therefore ſet down-without a pa- 
IE do 1272 181872 to be elaborately 


Mow pleaſi ing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye; 
| Stretched in their tents the Grecian leaders lie,; 
Th' Immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above, 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. - 
To honour Thetis' ſon he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 
And thus commands the viſion of the es 
En ER directs _. 


Fly hence, deluſive dream, and, light as air, 

\ To Agamemnon's royal tent repair; | 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train, 
March all his legions to the duſty plain. 

| Now tell the King tis ome: him to 2255 
Declare ev'n no,, 


The lofty walls of wide-extended Troy; 3 
tow'rs 


For now no wore the Gods with Fate . 

At Juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 

Deſtruction hovers o er yon devoted wall, 
= # hangs 

And ae Ilium waits th' impending fall. 


Invocation d 


Rd 


Invocation to the Catalogue of b Ships | 


Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddeſſes? immortal Nine | 
Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeaſur'd height, 
| And Hell's abyſs; hide nothing from your fight, | 
(We, wretched mortals ! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh! fay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of ſame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came! 
To count t 85 all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 


N Virgin Goddeſſes, immortal Nine! 

That round Olympus“ heavenly ſummit thine, 1 
Who ſee through Heaven and Earth, and Hell 2 
And all ee, and all things can reſound! 
Relate what armies ſought the Trojan land, 

What nations follow'd, and what chiefs command; 

(For doubtful Fame diſtracts mankind below, 

And nothing can we tell, and nothing Know) 

Without your aid, to count th* unnumber'd train, 

A We mouths, a thouſand tongues were vain, 


| Book V. v. 0 : : 


Bus Pallas now „ Tydides ſoul inſpiret, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 4 

Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
And crown our hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe, 
High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray z 

Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires the autumnal ſkies. 


| But Pallas now Tydides“ foul iat e 
| Fills with her rage, and warms with all her fires; | 
force, Es 
| O'er all the Greeks deerce his "RM to raiſe, - 
Ly Above the Greeks her warrior*s fame to 1 
| his deathleſs _ e 
And crown'd her hero with immortal lhe” 3 
| , Pr 
Built from his e any the  ightnings . : 
(High on . 
From his broad backer ane the Ining ray; 


High 
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His beamy ſhield emits a living ray. 
The Goddeſs with her breath the flame ern 
Bright as the ſtar whoſe fires in Autumn riſe; 
Her breath divine thick ſtreaming flames ſupplies, 
Bright as the ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies; ' 
'Th' unwearicd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, - | 
Like the red ſtar that fires th? autumnal ſkies : 


| When firſt he rears his 3 orb to ſicght, 5 1 


And bath'd in ocean ſhoots a keener light, 
Buch glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, : 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow d; 

Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 


Where the fight . and where the th ickeſt rage. | 


When freſh he rears bis aan, orb to f icht, 
And, gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light, 
Bright as the ſtar that fires th? autumnal ſkies, 
| Freſh from the deep, and gilds the ſeas and '- agg 


Such glories Pallas on her chief beſtow? dei e find 


Such ſparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; _ 
Onward ſhe drives him headlong to engage, 
| furious 
Where the var bleeds, and where the 7 e 
| * burns, | wi | 


| The ſons of Dares firſt the combat "Aa 2 

A wealthy prieſt, but-rich without a ane ba 

In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The ſons to toils of ne battle bred; 3 


There liv'd : a 'Trojan—Dares was his name, 
The prieſt of Vulcan, rich, yet void of . 

The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 
A . prieſt, but rich en a fault. 


Concluſion of Book VII. v. 687... 


0 when the moon, refulgent lamp of cht hk 
O'er Heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred gh my 


When not a breath difturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; ; 3 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 


| _ Frag kann gd; Sud =o 2 pol: 9 1 
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5 Oer a dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, . 


And tip with ſilver evexy mountain's head ; 
Then ſhine the vales—the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies; s 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, - 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. | 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, ' 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
The long reflection of the diſtant fires 
Oleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires: 
A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 
And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whoſe umber'd arms by fits thick flaſhes ſend; 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, Pe 
And en warriors wait the filing morn. ee 


FTE 


As when in illneſs of the flent . 

As when the moon in all her luſtre bright, 
As when the moon refulgent lamp of light, 
5 Ober Heaven's clear azure ſheds Ker ſhoer light; 
| pure ſpreads ſacred 


As ſtill in air the trembling luſtre ſtood, 

And o'er its golden border ſhoots a flood; 

When no looſe gale diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
not a breath 


75 And no dim cloud o'ercalts the ſolemn ſeenez | 


not a 


Abd her filver throne the planets glow, 
And ftars unnumber'd trembling beams beſtow ;_ 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, ' 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole: 85 

Clear 58 of licht o'er the dark trees are ſeen, 

bo0i'er the dark trees a yellow Wada; 


; Or the dark trees a bg green they e, 
* +. e 
verdure 


And t tip with der all the mountain heads | 
| ' foreſt 


4. And ti tip with fiber every mountain's heat” 
Ihe vallies open, and the foreſts riſe, © 
I be vales appear, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 8 
Ihen ſhine the Ts the ei in n iſ, 


„ . 
All nature ſtands reveal'd before our eyes 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies. 
I be conſcious ſhepherd, joyful at the fight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
be conſcious ſwwains reoicing at the fight 
Eo ſhepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſe the vivid light, 
8 rg 7 en 
_ uſeful 


So many flames before the navy blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays, 
Wide o er the fields to Troy extend the gleams, 
And tip the diſtant ſpires with fainter beams; 
The long reflexions of the diſtant fires 
. Gild the high walls, and tremble on the ſpires ; 
Gleams on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires; 
A A thouſand fires at diſtant ſtations bright, * | 
_ Gild the dark proſpect, and diſpel the night. 


Of theſe ſpecimens man who has cultivated poetry, 
or who delights to trace the mind from the rudeneſs of its 
_ firſt conceptions to the elegance of its laſt, will naturally 
deſire a great number; but moſt other readers are already 
: 22 and I am not writing only to poets and philoſo- 
ers. J ĩðͤ 
The « Iliad” was publiſhed volume by volume, as the 
tranſlation proceeded ; the four firſt books appeared in 1715. 
The expectation of this work was undoubtedly high, and 
every man who had connected his name with criticiſm, or 
e was deſirous of ſuch intelligence as might ena- 
le him to talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, who, by 
having been firſt a poet, and then a patron of poetry, had 
acquired the right of being a judge, was willing to hear 
| ſome books while they were yet unpubliſhed. Of this 
rehearſal Pope afterwards gave the following account?. 
„ The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to 
« taſte than really poſſefled of it. When I had finiſhed the 
cc two or three firſt books of my tranſlation of the Iliad,” 
& that Lord deſired to have. the pleaſure of hearing them 
“ read at his houſe—Addiſon, Congreve, and Garth, were 
e there at the reading. In four Shy 4þ places, Lord Halifax 


Spencer. 


— 


66 ſtopt a 
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ti ſtopt me very civilly, and with a ſpeech each time of much 
10 — thy I beg your pardon, Mr. Pope; but 
« there is ſomething: in that paſſage that does not quite 
1e it a little at your leiſure. I am ſure you can give it a 
« little turn. I returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. 
«| Garth, in his chariot; and, as we were geir along: + 
% was ſaying to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me 
cc under a great deal of difficulty by ſuch: looſe and general 
«  obſervations':; that I had been thinking over the paſſages 
4 almoſt ever ſince, and could not gueſs at what it was 
« that offended. his Lordſhip in either of them: Garth 
« laughed: heartily at my embarraſſment; ſaid, I had not 
c been long enough acquainted with Lord Halifax to know 
„ his way yet; that I need not puzzle myſelf about look - 
ing thoſe places over and over when I got home. All 
«. you need do (ſays he) is to leave them juſt as they are; 
« call on Lord Halifax two or three months hence, thank 
c him for his kind obſervations on thoſe paſſages, and then 
<« read them to him as altered. I have known him much 
« longer than you have, and will be anſwerable for the 
c event.“ I followed hig advice; waited on Lo Talifax 
c ſome: time after; ſaid, I hoped he would find his ob- 
* jections to thoſe paſſages removed; read them to him 
« exactly as they were at firſt: and his Lordſhip was ex- 
« tremely pleaſed with them, and cried out, Ay, now” 
« they are perfectly right: nothing can be better',”? 
| It is ſeldom that the great or the wiſe ſuſpect that they: . 
are deſpiſed or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucky; . 
opportunity of ſecuring immortality, made ſome advances 
of favour and ſome overtures of advantage to Pope, which 
he ſeems to have received with ſullen coldneſs. All our 
knowledge of this tranſaction is derived from a fingle Let-  _ 
ter (Dec. 1, 1714), in which Pope ſays, “I am obliged to 
you, both for the favours you have done me, and thoſe 
you intend me. I diſtruſt neither your will nor your 
« memory, when it is to do good; and if I ever become 
« troubleſome or ſolicitous, it muſt not be out of expecta- 
tion, but out of gratitude. Tour Lordſhip may cauſe 
« me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the 
«© country, which is really all the difference I ſet between 
te an eaſy fortune and +a ſmall one. It is indeed a high! 
| * {train of generoſity in you to think of making me eaſy 
* all my life, only becauſe I have been ſo happy as to divert 
You. VI. 1 * 5 N 


„% . 
t you ſome few hours: but, if I may have leave to add it 
ec 1s becauſe you think me no enemy to my native country, 
« there will appear a better reaſon ; for I muſt of conſe- 
& quence be very much (as I fincerely am) yours, &c.” + 
Theſe voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, ended 
without effect. The patron was not accuſtomed to ſuch 
frigid gratitude; and the poet fed his own pride with the 
dignity of independence. They probably were ſuſpicious 
of each other. Pope would not dedicate till he ſaw at what 
rate his praiſe was valued ; he would be troubleſome out 
« of gratitude, not expectation.“ Halifax thought himſelf 
entitled to confidence; and would give nothing, unleſs 
he knew what he ſhould receive. Their commerce had its 
beginning in hope of praiſe on one fide, and of money on 
the other, and ended becauſe Pope was leſs eager of money 
than Halifax of praife. It is not likely that Halifax had 
any perſonal benevolence to Pope; it is evident that Pope 
looked on Halifax with ſcorn and hatred. | mo. Theo - 
The reputation of this great work failed of gaining him 
a patron ; but it deprived him of a friend. Addiſon: and 
he were now at the head of poetry and criticiſm : and both 
in ſuch a ſtate of elevation, that, like the two rivals in the 
Roman ſtate, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the 
other a ſuperior. Of the gradual abatement of kindneſs- 
between friends, the beginning is. often ſcarcely. diſcerni- 
ble to themſelves, and the proceſs is continued by petty _ 
provocations, and incivilities ſometimes peeviſhly returned, 
and ſometimes etyiirny eg v. neglected, which would 
eſcape all attention but that of pride, and dropt from any 
memory but that of reſentment. That the quarrel of 
theſe two wits ſhould be minutely deduced, is not to be 
expected from a writer to whom, as Homer ſays, „nothing 
te but rumour has reached, and who has no perſonal know-. 
„3 Gr Oe 7 „„ 
| Pope doubtleſs approached Addiſon, when the reputation 
of their wit firſt brought them together, with the reſpect 
due to a man whoſe abilities were acknowledged, and who, 
having attained that eminence to which he was himſelf 
aſpiring, had in his hands the diſtribution of literary fame. 
He paid court with ſufficient diligence by his Prologue to 
4 Cato,” by his abuſe of Dennis, and with praiſe yet more 
direct, by his poem on the « Dialogues on Medals,” of which 
the immediate publication was then intended. In all this 


there was no hypocriſy 3 for he confeſſed that he found in 
Addiſon ſomething more pleaſing than in any other man. 


It may be ſuppoſed, that as Pope ſaw himſelf favoured 
by the world, and more frequently compared his own 


; 1 with thoſe of others, his confidence increaſed, and ; 
1 


s ſubmiſſion leſſened; and that Addiſon felt no delight 


from the advances of a young wit, who might ſoon contend. 


with him for the higheſt place. Every great man, of what- 
ever kind be his greatneſs, has among his friends thoſe who 


officiouſly, or inſidiouſſy, quicken his attention to offences, 


heighten his diſguſt, and ſtimulate his reſentment. Of 


| ſuch adherents Addiſon doubtleſs had many; and Pope was 
now too high to be without them. - _ 3 
From the emiſſion and reception of the Propoſals for the 


6 Iliad,” the kindneſs of Addiſon. ſeems to have abated. 
Jervas the painter once pleaſed himſelf (Aug. 20, 1714) 


with imagining that he had re-eſtabliſhed their friendſhip ; 


and wrote to Pope that Addiſon once ſuſpected him of too 


cloſe a confederacy with Swift, but was now ſatisfied with 


his conduct. To this Pope anſwered, a week after, that 


his engagements to Swift were ſuch as his ſervices in re- 


gard to the ſubſcription demanded, and that the Tories 


never put him under the neceſſity of aſking leave to be 


grateful. But, ſays he, „as Mr. Addiſon muſt be the 
« judge in what regards himſelf, and ſeems to have no v 

cc juſt one in regard to me, ſo 1 muſt own to | you I —— 
« nothing but civility from him.“ In the ſame Letter he 


: mentions: Philips, as having been buſy to kindle animoſity 


between them; but in a Letter to Addiſon, he expreſſes 
| ſome conſciouſneſs of behaviour, inattentively deficient in 

r oo inner x MES: L 
Of Swift's induſtry in promoting the ſubſcription there 


remains the teſtimony of Kennet, no friend to either him 


dr ( ns BF . ts 
„ Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee-houſe, 
s and had a bow from every body but me, who, I confeſs, 
c could not but deſpiſe him. When I came to the anti- 
«© chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was the 
« principal man of talk and buſineſs, and ated as mater 
* of requeſts. —Then he inſtructed a young nobleman that 
& the beſt Poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papiſt), who 
« had begun a tranſlation of Homer into Engliſh verſe, for 


which he muſt have them all ſubſcribe ; for, ſavs he, the 
e | „„ 


“ author 


na I POPE 


co author ſhall not begin to print till I have 2 thouſand | 
« guineas for him.” | 
About this time it is likely that Stecle, ES was, with 
all his political fury, good natured and officious, procured 
an interview between theſe angry rivals, which ended in 
aggravated malevolence. On this occaſion, if the reports 
be true, Pope made his complaint with frankneſs and ſpirit, 
as a man undeſervedly neglected or oppoſed; and Addiſon 
affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even 
voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telling him 
of the improvements which his early works had received 
from his own remarks and thoſe of Steele, ſaid, that he, 
being now engaged in public buſineſs, had no longer any 
care for his poetical reputation; nor. had any other defire, 
with regard to Pope, than that he ſhould i, by too much 
arrogance, alienate the public. | 
Jo this Pope is ſaid to have replied with great keenneſs 
and ſeverity, upbraiding Addiſon with perpetual depend- 
ance, and with the abuſe of thoſe qualifications which he 
had obtained at the public coſt, and charging him with 
mean endeavours to obſtruct the progreſs of riſing merit. 
The conteſt roſe ſo high, that they 55 at laſt without 
any interchange of _——_ | 5 
The firſt volume of „Homer“ was (1516) i in time - pub- 
liſhed; and a rival verſion of the firſt «« Iliad,“ for rivals 
the time of their appearance inevitably made them, was 
immediately printed, with the name of Tickell. It was 
ſoon perceived that, among the followers of Addiſon, 
Tickell had the preference, and the critics and poets divided 
into factions. „J,“ ſays Pope, © have the town, that is, 
« the mob, on my fide; but it is not uncommon for the 


c ſmaller party to ſupply by induſtry what it wants in um- 


(c bers.—lI appeal to the people as my rightful judges, and 
cc while they are not inclined to condemn me, ſhall not 
« fear the high-flyers at Button's.” This oppoſition he im- - 
mediately imputed to Addiſon, and complained of it in 
terms ſufficiently reſentful to Craggs, their common friend. 
When Addiſon's opinion was aſked, he declared the ver- 
ſions to be both good, but Tickell's the beſt that had ever 
been written; and ſometimes ſaid, that they were both good, 
but that Tickell had more of Homer.“ 
Pope was now ſufficiently irritated; his reputation and 
his intereſt were at hazard. © He once intended to print to- 
gether the four verſions of ry a Maynwaring, Pope, 
and 
* 


Foran! ; 


and Tickell, that chey might be readily compared, and 
fairly eſtimated. This deſign ſeems to have been defeated 
by the refuſal of Tonſon, who was the ben of the 
other three verſions. | 

Pope intended at another time; A rigorous exiticiila of. 
Tickell's tranſlation, and had marked a copy, which I have 
ſeen, in all places that appeared defective. But while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adverſary ſunk 
before him without a blow; the voice of the public were 
not long divided, and the en was weine e 


to Pope's performance. 5 | * 


He was convinced, by adding one ae to ano- 
ther, that the other tranſlation was the work of Addiſon 
himſelf; but if he knew it in Addiſon's life-time, it does 
not appear that he told it. He left his illuſtrious antagoniſt 

to be puniſhed by what has been conſidered as the moſt 
painful of all reflections, the remembrance of a crime 8 
| petrated 1 in Vain. 
The other circumſtances 4 their quarrel were th re- 
| lated by Pope 

4 Philips ſeemed to Sa 1 encouraged to abuſe me 
ec jn coffee-houſes, and converſations: and Gildon wrote a 
„ thing about Wycherley, in which he had abuſed both 
« me and my relations very groſsly. Lord Warwick him- 
«e {elf told me one day, that it was in vain for me to en- 
cc deayour to be well with Mr. Addiſon ; that his jealous. 
ce temper would never admit of a ſettled friendſhip between 
« us: and, to convince me of what he had ſaid, aſſured 
« me, that Addiſon had encouraged. Gildon to publiſh 
« thoſe ſcandals, and had given him ten guineas after they 
« were publiſhed. The next day, while I was heated with 
« what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addiſon, to 
c Jet him know that I was not unacquainted with this be- 
« haviour of his; that if I was to ſpeak ſeverely of him in 
“ return for it, it ſhould be not in ſuch a dirty way; that 
« I ſhould rather tell him, himſelf, fairly of his faults, and 
cc allow his good qualities; and that it ſhould be Cable - 
“in the following manner: I then adjoined the firſt 
&« ſketch of what has ſince been called my Satire on . 
„ diſon. Mr. Addiſon uſed me vey tm des ever _ f is 


- * Spence, _ 
I + See however the Life of + Addiſon in the Biogrphis Brie 
tannica, ak edit. R. 


The 


Ihe verſes on Addiſon when they were ſent to Atterbu- 
ry, were conſidered by him as the moſt excellent of Pope's - 
performances; and the writer was adviſed, fince he knew 
where his ſtrength lay, not to ſuffer it to remain unem- 
ployed. = COP ER ] 0 
This year (1715) being, by the ſubſcription, enabled to 
live more by choice, having perſuaded his father to ſell 
their eſtate at Binfield, he purchaſed, I think only for his 
life, that houſe at Twickenham to which his reſidence after- 
wards procured ſo much celebration, and removed thither 
with his father and mother. i 
Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his 
verſes mention; and being under the neceſſity of making a 
ſubterraneous paſſage to a garden on the other ſide of the 
road, he adorned it with foſſile bodies, and dignified it 
with the title of a grotto; a place of filence and retreat, 


from which he endeavoured to perſuade his friends and him- 


ſelf that cares and paſſions could be excluded. 


A grotto is not often the wiſh or pleafure of an Engliſh- 5 


man, who has more frequent need to ſolicit than exclude 
the ſun; but Pope's excavation was requiſite as an entrance 
to his garden, and, as ſome men try to be proud of their 
defects, he extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, 
and vanity produced a grotto where neceſſity enforced a 
| paſſage. It may be frequently remarked of the ſtudious - 
and ſpeculative, that they are proud of trifles, and that 
their amuſements ſeem frivolous and childiſh z whether 
it be that men conſcious of g reat reputation think them- 
| ſelves above the reach of cenſure, and ſafe in the admiſſion 
of negligent indulgences, or that mankind expe& from 
elevated genius an uniformity of greatneſs, and watch its 
degradation with malicious wonder; like him who, having 
followed with his eye an eagle into the clouds, ſhould la- 
ment that ſhe ever deſcended to a perch. „„ 
While the volumes of his « Homer” were annually pub- 
liſhed, he collected his former works (1717) into one quarto 
volume, to which he prefixed a Preface, written with great 
| ſprightlineſs and elegance, which was afterwards reprinted, 
with ſome paſſages ſubjoined that he at firſt om̃itted; other 
marginal additions of the ſame kind he made in the later 
editions of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets loſe 
half their praiſe, becauſe the reader knows not what they 
| have blotted, Pope's voracity of fame taught him the — 


* 
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ol obtaining the accumulated honour, both of what he had 
| publiſhed, and of what he had ſuppreſſed. 
In this year his father died ſuddenly, in his ſeventy- fifth 
year, having paſſed twenty-nine years in privacy. He is 
not known but by the character which his ſon has given 
him. If the money with which he retired was all gotten 
by himſelf, he had traded very ſucceſsfully in times when 
ſudden riches were rarely attainable. _ hs 
Ihe publication of the © Iliad” was at laſt completed in 
1720. The ſplendor and ſucceſs of this work raiſed Pope 
many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. 
Burnet, who was afterwards a judge of no mean reputatj- 
on, cenſured him in a piece called Homerides” before it 
was publiſhed. Ducket likewiſe endeavoured to make him 
_ ridiculous. Dennis was the perpetual perſecutor of all his 
| ſtudies. But, whoever his critics were, their writings are 
loſt; and the names which are preſerved, are preſerved in 
the « Dunciad,” „ 1 8 
In this diſaſtrous year (1720) of national infatuation, 
when more riches than Peru can boaſt were expected from 
the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every 
mind, and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was ſeized 
with the univerſal paſſion, and ventured ſome of his money. 
The ſtock roſe in its price ; and for a while he thought 
himſelf the lord of thouſands. But this dream of happi- 
neſs did not laſt long; and he ſeems to have waked Don 
enough to get clear with the loſs of what he once thought 
himſelf to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 
Next year he publiſhed ſome ſelect poems of his friend 
Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to the Earl of 
Oxford; who, after all his ſtruggles and dangers, then 
lived in retirement, ſtill under the frown of a victorious 
faction, who could take no pleaſure in hearing his praiſe. . 
He gave the ſame year (1721) an edition of “ Shak- 
« ſpeare.” His name was now of ſo much authority, 
that Tonſon thought himſelf entitled, by annexing it, to 
demand a ſubſcription of fix guineas for Shakſpeare's plays 
in fix quarto volumes; nor did his expeCtation much de- 
ceive him; for of ſeven hundred and 5 | 
ea, he diſperſed a great number at the pris propoſed 


ty which he print- 
The reputation of that edition indeed ſunk afterwards ſo 


low, that one hundred and forty copies were ſold at ſix- 


teen ſhillings each. 


P O ” E. e 
On this en to which 7 5 was induced by a 
| awd of two hundred and ſeventeen pounds twelve ſhil- 
lings, he ſeems never to have reflected afterwards without 
yexation : for Theobald, a man of heavy diligence, with 
ſlender powers, firſt, in a book called “ Shakſpeare 

Nene, ” and then in a formal edition, detected his de- 
gclencies with all the inſolence of victory; and as he was 
now high enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had 
from others all the help that could be ſupplied, by the de- 
fire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to te col- 
"Jaters, commentators, and verbal critics; ; and hoped to per- 
ſuade the world, that he miſcarried in this undertaking 
only by having a mind too 4 for ſuch minute 2443 5 
„„ -- 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, 
and left many things undone ; but let him not be defraud- 
ed of his due praiſe. He was the firſt that knew, at leaft 
the firſt that told, by what helps the text might be improv- 
ed. If he inſpected the early editions negligently, he 
taught others to be more accurate. In his Preface he ex- 
anded with great kill and elegance the character which 
Jad been given of Shakſpeare by Dryden; and he drew 
the public attention upon his works, which, though often 
mentioned, had been little read. 
© Soon after the appearance of the Iliad, = reſolving not 
to let the general kindneſs cool, he publiſhed propoſals for 
| 2 tranſlation of the « Odyſſey,” in five volumes, for five 
guineas. He was willing, however, now to have aſſoci- 
ates in his labour, being either weary with toiling upon 
another's thoughts, or having heard, as Ruffhead relates, 
that Fenton and Broome had already begun the work, and 
liking better to have them confederates than rivals. 
In the patent, inſtead of ſaying that he had *« tranſlated” 
the « Odyſſey,” as he had faid of the « Ttiad,” he ſays that 
he had « undertaken” a tranſlation: and in the propoſals, 
the ſubſcription is ſaid to be not ſolely for his own uſe, but 
for that of «two of his friends who have aſſiſted him | in 
this work.“ 
In 1723, while he was engaged! in this new verſj jon, he 
appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial of Biſhop 
Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great familiarity, - 
and frequent correſpondence. Atterbury had honeſtly re- 
N to a the "up _ the Popiſh controverſy, in 


TO 


G ͤ;ͥ 


hope of his converſion; to which Pope anſwered in a man- 
ner that cannot much recommend his principles, or his 
judgment. In queſtions and projects of learning, they 
agreed better: He was called at the trial to give an ac- 
count of Atterbury's domeſtic life, and private employ- 
ment, that it might appear how little time he had left for 
plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and in thoſe 
few he made ſeveral blunders. OE SOT e 
His Letters to Atterbury expreſs the utmoſt eſteem, ten- 
derneſs, and pratitude : « perhaps,” ſays he, « it is not 
„ only in this world that I may have cauſe to remember 
ec the Biſhop of Rocheſter.” At their laſt interview in 
the Tower, Atterbury preſented him with a Bible. 
Of the « Odyfley” Pope tranſlated only twelve books; 
the reſt were the work of Broome and Fentdn : the notes 
were written wholly by Broome, who was not\over-liberal- 
ly rewarded, The public was carefully kept ignorant of 
the ſeveral ſhares; and an account was ſubjoined at the 
concluſion, which is now known not to be true, hays 
The firſt copy of Pope's books, with thoſe of Fenton, are 
to be ſeen in the Muſeum. - The parts of Pope are leſs 
interlined than the « Iliad ;”” and the latter books of the 
« Tliad” leſs than the former. He grew dexterous by prac- 
tice, and every ſheet enabled him to. write the next with 
more facility. The books of Fenton have very few altera- 
tions by the hand of Pope. "Thoſe of Broome have not 
been found; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in correcting them. Es 
His contract with Lintot was the ſame as for the & Iliad,” * 
except that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him 
for each volume. The number of ſubſcribers were five 
hundred and ſeventy-four, and of copies eight hundred and 


_ . nineteen; ſo that his profit, when he had paid his aſſiſt- 


_ ants, was till very conſiderable. - The work was finiſhed 
in 1725 z and from that time he reſolved to make no more 


\ tranſlations. | L 


The fale did not anſwer Lintot's expectation z and he 
then pretended to diſcover ſomething of a fraud in Pope, 
and commenced or threatened a ſuit in Chancery. i 
On the Engliſh « Odyſſey” a criticiſm was publiſhed by 
Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oxford; a man 
whoſe learning was not very great, and whoſe mind was 
not very powerful. His criticiſm, however, was commons 
ly juſt; what he thought, he thought rightly ; and his ” 
5 N | 5 mar 
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- marks were. POETRY Wy" by his coolneſs: and candour. - 


In him Pope had the. firſt experience of a critic without 


malevolence, who thought it as much his duty to diſplay 
beauties as expoſe faults; who cenſured with reſpecl, — ; 


_ praiſed with alacrity. 


With this criticiſm Pope v was fo little offended, that 5 | 


ſought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, attended him in his laſt _ 


hours, and compiled memorials of his converſation. The 


regard of Pope recommended him to the great and power- 


ful; and he obtained very valuable preſerments in the 


Church. 


Not long after, Pope was returning home from a viſit | 


in a friend's coach, which, in paſſing a Nat, af was Over- 


turned into the water; the windows were cloſed, and being 
unable to force them open, he was in danger of immediate 
death, when the poſtilion ſnatched him out by breaking 


the claſs, of which the fragments cut two of his fingers in 


ſuch a manner, that he loſl their uſe. 
Voltaire, who was then in England, ſent him a Letter 


of Conſolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his 
table, where he talked with ſo much groſſneſs, that Mrs, 
Pope was driven from the room. Pope difcovered by a 


trick, that he was a ſpy for the Court, and never conſider 


ed him as a man worthy of confidence. 


He ſoon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift; who was 
then in England, to publiſh three volumes of Miſcellanies, 
in which, amongſt other things, he inſerted the Memoirs 
«Kofa Pariſh Clerk,” in ridicule of Burnet's importance 


in his own Hiſtory, and a Debate upon Black and White 
« Horſes,” written in all the formalities of a legal proceſs _ 


by the aſhltance, as it is ſaid, of Mr. Forteſcue, afterwards 


| Maſter of the Rolls. Before theſe. Miſcellanies is a Preface 


figned by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope; 


in which he makes a ridiculous and romantic complaint of 


the robbeties committed upon authors by the clandeſtine | 


ſeizure and ſale of their papers. He tells, in tragic ſtrains, 


how « the cabinets of the Sick and the cloſets the Dead 


i have been broken open and ranſacked;“ as if thoſe vio- 


lences were oſten committed for papers of uncertain and 
accidental value, which are rarely provoked by real trea+ 


' ſures; as if epigrams and eſſays were in danger where gold 


114. n are ſafe. A cat hunted for his muſk is, 
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d ccording to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 
= winded by bookſellers. I by PSA 
=_ His complaint, however, received ſome atteſtatꝭ m; for 
the ſame year the Letters written by him to Mr. Crom- 
well, in his youth, were ſold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, 
—_ who printed hem 3 te FT 
nn theſe Miſcellanies was firſt publiſhed the “ Art of 
Sinking in Poetry,” which, by ſuch a train of conſe- 
_ quences as uſually paſſes in literary quarrels, gave in a 
= ſhort time, according to Pope's account, occaſion to the 
% DD Ad. 8 8 1 | 
nin the following year (1728) he began to put Atterbury's 
= advice in practice; and ſhewed his ſatirical powers by pub- 
= liſhing the Dunciad,” one of his greateſt and moſt ela- 
=_ borate performances, in which he endeayoured to fink into 
= contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, 
and ſome others whom he thought unable to defend them- 
: ſelves. Po CO 7 Te wen 
At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
= whom he accuſed of ingratitude; but whoſe real crime 
= was ſuppoſed 'to be that of having reviſed “ Shakſpeare” 
more happily than himſelf. This ſatire had the effect 
= which he intended, by blaſting the characters which it 
= touched. Ralph, who, unneceſſarily interpoſing in the 
quarrel, got a place in a ſubſequent edition, complained 
that for a time he was in danger of ſtarving, as the book- 
ſellers had no longer any confidence in his capacit mg. 
The prevalence of this poem was gradual and . hs 
plan, if not wholly new, was little underſtood by common 
readers. Many of the alluſions required illuſtration; the 
names were often expreſſed only by the initial and final 
= letters, and, if they had been printed at length, were ſuch 
as few had known or recollected. The ſubject itſelf had 
nothing generally intereſting, for whom did it concern to 
know that one or another ſcribbler was a dunce ? If there- 
fore it had been poſſible for thoſe who were attacked to 
conceal their pain and their reſentment, the « Dunciad” 
might have made its way very ſlowly in the world. 
This, however, was not to be expected: every man is 
of importance to himſelf, and therefore, in his own opi- 
nion, to others; and, ſuppoſing the world already ac- 
quainted with all his pleaſures and his pains, is perhaps 
the firſt to publiſh injuries or misfortunes, which had never 
been known unleſs related by himſelf, and at which thoſe 
5 2 that 
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that hear them will only laugh; for no man ſympathiſeg 
with the ſorrows of vanity. e 
The ſtory of the Dunciad” is very minutely related 
by Pope himſelf, in a Dedication which he wrote to Lord 
2 Middleſex m the name of Savage. FVV 
„ I will relate the war of the Dunces' (for ſo it has 
been commonly called), which began in the year 1727, 
« and ended in 1730.“ JV 
When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, 
4 for reaſons ſpecified in the Preface to their Miſcellanies, 
4c to publiſh ſuch little pieces of theirs as had caſually got 
„ abroad, there was added to them the © Treatiſe of the 
« Bathos, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry.“ It happen- 
« ed that in one chapter of this piece the ſeveral ſpecies 
4 of bad poets were ranged in claſſes, to which were pre- 
« fixed almoſt all the letters of the alphabet {the greateſt 
c part of them at random); but ſuch was the number of 
- « poets eminent in that art, that ſome one or other took 
« every letter to himſelf : all fell into. ſo violent a fury, 
« that, for half a = or more, the common newſpapers 
ee (in moſt of which they had ſome property, as being hir- 
d ed writers) were filled with the moſt abuſive falſehoods 
« and ſcurrilities they could poſſibly deviſe ; a liberty no 
% way to be wondered at in thoſe people, and in thoſe 
« papers, that for many years during the uncontrouled li- 
« cence of the preſs, had aſperſed almoſt all the great cha- 
de racters of the age; and this with impunity, their own 
4 perſons and names beirlf utterly ſecret and obſcure. 
« This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now 
« {ome opportunity of doing good, by detecting and drag- 
« ging into light theſe common enemies of mankind; 
« fince, to invalidate this univerſal ſlander, it ſufficed to 
e ſhew what contemptible men were the authors of it. 
% He was not without hopes, that, by manifeſting the 
« dulneſs of thoſe who had only malice to recommend 
e them, either the bookſellers would not find their account 
in employing them, or the men themſelves, when diſ- 
« covered, want courage to proceed in ſo unlawful an oc- 
e cupation. This it was that gave birth to the Dun- 
« ciad; and he thought it an happineſs, that, by the late 
« flood of ſlander on himſelf, he had acquired ſuch a pe- 
. euliar right over their names as was neceſſary to this 
. defign, e e 1 | 
; » | | | ge On 


Pope appears by this narrative to haye contemplated his! 
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| tt On the 12th of March, 1729, at St. James's, that 


poem was preſented to the King and Queen (who had 
before been pleaſed to read it) by the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole; and ſome days after the whole 


impreſſion was taken and diſperſed by ſeveral noblemen 
and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. \ Pata 


« It is certainly a true obſervation, that no people are 
ſo impatient of cenſure as thoſe who are the greateſt 


ſlanderers, which was wonderfully exemplified on this 
occaſion. On the day the book was firſt vended, a 


crowd of authors beſieged the ſhop; intreaties, advices, 


threats of law and battery, nay, cries of treaſon, were all 
employed to hinder the coming out of the Dunciad 5? 


on the other fide, the bookfellers and hawkers made as 
great efforts to procure 'it. What could a few poor 
authors do againſt ſo great a majority as the public ? 


There was no ſtopping a torrent with a finger; ſo out 
it came. eee a 5 27270 i 


« Many ludicrous' circumſtances attended it. The 


© Dunces* (for by this name they were called) held week- 


ly clubs, to conſult of hoſtilities againſt the author: one 


wrote a letter to a great minifter, aſſuring him Mr. Pope 


was the greateſt enemy the government had; and another 
bought his image in clay, to execute him in effigy; 
with which ſad ſort of ſatisfaction the gentlemen were 


a little comforted. . - m7 


c Some falſe editions of the book having an owl in their 
frontiſpiece, the true one, to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in his 
ſtead an aſs laden with authors. Then another ſurrep- 
titious one being printed with the ſame aſs, the, new 
edition in octavo returned for diſtinction to the owl 
again. Hence aroſe a great conteſt of bookſellers againſt_ 
bookſellers, and advertiſements againſt advertiſements z 
ſome recommending the edition of the owl, and others 
the edition of the aſs ; by which names they came to 
diſtinguiſhed, to the great honour alfo of the gentlemen 
of the Dunciad',” “! One = 


victory over the “ Dunces” with great exultation z and 
ſuch was his delight in the tumult which he had raiſed, 
that for a while his natural ſenſibility was ſuſpended, and 
he read reproaches and invectives without emotion, con- 


ſidering them only as the neceſſary effects of that pain 
which he rejoiced in having given. | 


It 


Hei proud that his book was preſented to the King and 


buy a note, in which he vehemently diſclaims the malignity 


VV TOPr7s> - 
It cannot however be concealed that, by his own con- 
feſſion, he was the aggreſſor; for nobody believes that the 
letters in the “ Bathos” were placed at random; and it 
may be diſcovered that, when he thinks himſelf concealed, 


he indulges the common vanity of common men, and. tri. 
umphs in thoſe diſtinctions which. he affected to deſpiſe. 


Queen by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole; he is 
proud that they had read it before; he is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and perſons of the firſt 

The edition of which he ſpeaks was, I believe, that 
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their view; and delighted in the viſible effect of thoſe 
ſhafts of malice, which they had hitherto contemplated, 
as ſhot into the air. . i . 
Dennis, upon the freſh provocation now given him, re- 
newed the enmity which had for a time been appeaſed by 
mutual civilities; and publiſned remarks, which he had 
till then ſupprefſed, upon the = Rape of the Lock.” 
Many more grumbled in ſecret, or vented their reſent 
ment in the newſpapers by epigrams or inveCtives. 
Ducket, indeed, being mentioned. as loving Burnet with 
« pious paſſion,” pretended that his moral character was 
injured, and for ſome time declared his reſolution to take 
_ vengeance with a cudgel, But Pope appeaſed him, by 
changing “ pious paſſion” to * cordial friendſhip ;” and 


of meaning imputed to the firſt 2 
Aaron Hill, who was repreſented as diving for the prize, 
expoſtulated with Pope in a manner ſo much ſuperior 
to all mean ſolicitation, that Pope was reduced to ſneak 
and ſhuffle, ſometimes to deny, and ſometimes to apolo- 
gize; he firſt endeavours to wound, and is then afraid to 
own that he meant a blow. © e 
The « Dunciad,” in the complete edition, is addreſſed 
to Dr. Swiſt: of the notes, part were written by Dr. Ar- 
X, „ . buthnot; 


NG 


buthnot; and an apologetical Letter was preſixed, ſigned 

dy Cleland, but ſuppoſed to have been written by Pope. 
After this general war upon Dulneſs he ſeems to have 
indulged himſelf a while in tranquillity; but his ſubſe- 
quent productions prove that he was not idle. He pub- 
liſhed (1731) a poem on Taſte,” in which he very par- 
ticularly and ſeverely criticiſes the houſe, the furniture, 
the gardens, and the entertainments of Timon, a man of 
great wealth and little taſte. By Timon he was univer- 
ſally. ſuppoſed, and by the Earl:of Burlington, to whom 
the poem is addreſſed, was privately ſaid to mean the Duke 
of Chandos; a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp 
and ſhow, but of a temper kind and beneficent;. and who 
had, conſequently the voice df the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry, was therefore raiſed againſt the ingra- 
titude and treachery of Pope, who was ſaid to have been 
indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a preſent of a 


_ thouſand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of in- 


ſulting him by the kindneſs. of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thouſand pounds Pope publicly de- 
nied; but from the reproach which the attack on a cha- 
racter ſo amiable brought upon him, he tried all means of 
eſcaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in 
an apology, by which no man was ſatisfied; and he was 
at laſt reduced to ſhelter his temerity behind diſſimulation, 
and endeavour to make that diſbelieved which he never 
had confidence openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory 
letter to the Duke, which was anſwered with great mag- 
nanimity, as by a man who accepted his excuſe without 
believing his profeſſions. He ſaid, that to have ridiculed 
his taſte, or his buildings, had been an indifferent action 
in another man; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal 
kindneſs that had been exchanged between them, it had 

been leſs eaſily excuſed. Is OE rf PE 
Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining of the treat- 

ment which his poem had found, owns that ſuch critics 
« can intimidate him, nay, almoſt perſuade him to write 
„ no more, which is a compliment this age deſerves. 
The man who threatens the world is always ridiculous; 
for the world can enfily go on without him, and in a ſhort 
time will ceaſe to miſs him. I have heard of an idiot, who 
uſed to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon the 
bridge. There is nothing,” fays Juvenal, “ that a man 

vill not believe in his own r Pope had been flat- 
| - „„ | tered 
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tered till he thought himſelf one of the moving powers in 
the ſyſtem of life. When he talked of laying down his 
pen, thoſe who fat round him intreated and implored; and 
ſelf-love did not ſuffer him to ſuſpect that they went away 
and laughed. JJ. 07 Hil, TE £1. 
The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom 
he had known early, and whom he ſeemed to love with - 
more tenderneſs than any other of his literary friends. 
Pope was now forty-four years old; an age at which the 
mind begins leſs eaſily to admit new confidence, and the 


will to grow leſs flexible, and when, therefore, the depar- 
ture of an old friend is very acutely felt. „ 


In the next year he loſt his mother, not by an unexpect- 
ed death, for the had laſted to the age of ninety-three ;, but 
ſhe: did not die unlamented. The filial piety of Pope was 
in the higheſt degree amiable and exemplary; his parents 
had the happineſs of living till he was at the ſummit of 
poetical reputation, till he was at eaſe in his fortune, and 
without a rival in his fame, and found no diminution of 
his reſpe& or tenderneſs. Whatever was his pride, to 
them he was obedient; and whatever was his irritability, 
to them he was gentle. Life has, among its ſoothing and 
_ comforts, few things better to give than. ſuch a 
ons 6 DE” rn 7 | 


One of the paſſages of Pope's life, which alen to de- 


ſerve ſome enquiry, was a publication of Letters between 
him and many of his friends, which falling into the hands 
of Curll, a rapacious bookſeller of no good fame, were by 


him printed and ſold. This volume, containing ſome Let- 


ters from noblemen, Pope incited a proſecution againſt 
kim in the Houſe of Lords for breach of privilege, and 
attended himſelf to ſtimulate the reſentment of his 


friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, knowing him- 


ſelf in no great danger, ſpoke of Pope with very little re- 


verence. He has,” ſaid Curll, « a knack at verſifying, 


« but in proſe I think myſelf a match for him.” When 
the orders of the Houſe were examined, none of them 


Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a cler- 
yman's gown, but with a lawyer's baud, brought and of- 


| fered to ſale a number of printed volumes, which he found 


to be Pope's epiſtolary correſpondence; then he aſked no 


name, and was told none, but gave the price demanded, 


"> mt 


eppeared to have been infringed ; Curll went away tri- 
umphant; and Pope was left to ſeek ſome other remedy. 
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and thought himſelf _thariles, to uſe his purchaſe to his 5 


own advantage. 
That Curll gave a K eng of the Wande it is 


reaſonable to believe, becauſe no falſehood was ever de- 


tected; and when ſome years afterwards I mentioned it 


to Lintot, the ſon of Bernard, he declared his opinion to 


— that Pope knew better than any body elſe how Curll 
obtained the copies, becauſe another parcel was at the. ſame 
time ſent to himſelf, for which no price had ever been 

demanded, as he made known his reſolution not to pay 


a porter, and opnlequently not to. deal with a nameleſs 


agent. | 
1 care had been taken to wake == 8 chat they 
were ſent at once to two bookſellers; to Curll, who was 


| likely to ſeize them as a prey; and to Lintot, who might 
be expected to give. Pope information of the ſeeming in- 
jury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing : and Curll did what 


was expected. That to make them public was the only 
purpoſe may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, becauſe the — 


offered to ſale by the pony meſſengers ſhewed that hope 
of gain could not have 


en the motive of the impreſſion. 

t ſeems that Pope, being deſirous of printing his Let- 
ters, and not knowing how to do, without imputation of 
vanity, what has in this country been done very rarely, 
contrived. an appearance of compultion ; that when he 
could complain = his Letters were ſurreptitiouſly pub- 


liſhed, he might decently and e n. them 
himſelf. 


Pope's private correſpondence, thus promulgated, filled 
the nation with the praiſes of his candour, tenderneſs, and 


benevolence, the purity of his purpoſes, and the fidelity of 
his friendſhip. There were ſome Letters which a very 
good or a very wiſe man would wiſh .ſuppreſſed ; but, as 
they had been already expoſed, it was impraQtcable now 


to retract them. 
From the peruſal of thoſe Letters, Mr. Allen firſt con- 


ceived the defire of knowing him; and with ſo much zeal 


did he cultivate the friendſhip which he had newly form- 


| ed, that, when Pope told his purpoſe of vindicating his 
own property by a genuine edition, be offered to Pay. the 


coſt. 


Tznis however Pope did not accept; but in time ſolicit- 
ed a ſubſcription for a Quarto volume, which appeared 
"You vi I tens with ſufficient . In the Freier 
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he tells, that his Letters were repoſited in a friend's library,, 
- ſaid to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence . 
ſtolen was ſent to the preſs. The ſtory was. doubtleſs re- 
ceived with different degrees of credit. It may be ſuſ- 
_ pected that the Preface to the Miſcellanies were written to 
prepare the public fr ſuch an incident; and to ſtrengthen 
this opinion, James Worſdale, a painter, who was employ- 
ed in clandeſtine negotiations, but whoſe veracity was 
very doubtful, declared that he was the meſſenger who 
carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 1 
When they were thus publiſhed and avowed, as they 
had relation to recent facts, and perſons either then living 
or not yet forgotten, they may be ſuppoſed to have found 
readers; but, as the facts were minute, and the charac- 
ters, being either private or literary, were little known, 
or little regarded ; they awaked no popular kindneſs or 
reſentment; the book never became much the ſubject of 

converſation ; ſome read it as a contemporary hiſtory, and 
ſome perhaps as a model of epiſtolary language; but thoſe - 
who read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore was 
added by it to fame or envy; nor do I remember that it 
produced either public praiſe, or public cenſure. _ : 
It had, however, in ſome degree, the recommendation 


of novelty. Our language had few Letters, except thoſe of 


ſtateſmen. Howel indeed, about a century ago, publiſh-' 
ed his Letters, which are commended by Morhoff, and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue his memory. 

| Loveday's Letters were printed only once; thoſe of Her- 
bert and Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's 
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ſeem written as exerciſes, and were never ſent to any liv- - 
ing miſtreſs or friend. Pope's epiſtolary excellence had an 
open field; he had no Engliſh rival, living or dead. 
Pope is ſeen in this collection as connected with the other 
contemporary wits, and certainly ſuffers no diſgrace in the 


compariſon: but it muſt be remembered, that he had thge 


power of favouring himſelf; he might have originally had 
publication in his mind, and have written with care, or 

fave afterwards ſelected thoſe which he had moſt happily 
_ conceived, or moſt diligently laboured: and I know not 
whether there does not appear ſomething more ſtudied and 
artificial in his productions than the reſt, except one long 
Letter by Bolingbroke, compoſed with all the ſkill and induF 
try of a profeſſed author. It is indeed not pa to diſtin- 


Jain aſeCtation fem. labit z; be chat has once Rudiaudy 
orm | 


ed a ſtyle, rarely writes afterwards, with complete caſe, 
Pope may be ſaid to write always with his reputation in 
his head; Swift perhaps like a man that remembered he 
was writing to Pope; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they riſe into his mind. 
| Before theſe Letters appeared, he publiſhed the firſt part 
of what he perſuaded: himſelf to think a ſyſtem. of Ethics, 
under the title of an „ Eſſay on Man; which, if his Let- 
ter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly explained by the 
commentator, had been eight years under his — 
and of which he ſeems to 3 defired the ſucceſs with great 
ſolicitude, He had now many open, and doubtleſs ma 1 


ſecret enemies. The « Dunces” were yet ſmarting wi 


the war; and the ſuperiority which he publicly en 
diſpoſed the world to wiſh his humiliation. | 
All this he knew, and againſt all this he provided. -His- 
own name, and that of his friend to whom the work is 
inſcribed, were in the firſt editions carefully ſuppreſſed; 
and the poem, being of a new kind, was aſcribed to one or 
another, as favour determined, or conjecture wandered; 
it was given, ſays Warburton, to every man, except him 
only who could write it. Thoſe who like only when they 
like the author, and who are under the dominion of © - 
name, condemned it; and thoſe admired/it who are wil- 
ling to ſcatter praiſe at random, which while it is unap- 
propriated excites no envy. Thoſe friends of- Pope, that 
were truſted with the ſecret, went about lavithing honours 
on the new-born poet, and hinting that Pope was never ot 
much in danger fr 15 om any former rival. a+ 50 | 
To thoſe authors whom he had perſonally offended, . 
to thoſe whoſe opinion the world conſidered as decifive, 
and whom he ſuſpected of envy or malevolence, he ſent his 
Eſſay as a preſent before publication, that they might de- 
feat their own enmity by 2 8 which they could not after- 
wards decently retract. _ 
With theſe precautions, in 1733 was publiſhed the firſt | 
part of the « Efſay on Man.” There had been for ſome 
time a report that Pope was buſy upon a Syſtem of Mora- 
lity ; but this deſign was not diſcovered in the new poem, 
which had a form and a title with which its readers were 
unacquainted. Its reception was not uniform; ſome _ 
_ thought it a very imperfect piece, though not without good 
| lines. While the author was unknown, ſome, as will al- 
Fa "G2 Ways 


' 


ways happen, favoured him as an —— and — 
cenfured him as an intruder ; but all thought him above 
ne let; the fale increaſed, and editions were multiplied. 
The ſubſequent editions of the firſt Epiſtle exhibited 
two memorable E N A e "he your: and rg 
ee | 


ba Repu freely o'er this 5 of mani, = 1 
A mighty Mare, ogy walks aer a —_ * 


: For which he wrote afterwards, Hope 
A mighty maze, but not without 0 pls _ 


5 for, if there was no plan it was in vain. to eclerit or r to 
trace the maze. 0 


* q 


- The other alteration was of theſe lines; 355 


And 172 at and and i in thy reafont 's ſoite, | 
One truth i is clear, whatever is, is, right: 8 


. but having afterwands diſcovered, or been ſhewn, that the 
4 truth” which ſubſiſted . in . of reaſon” could not * 
| very 6 clear, he ſubſtituted | 


Aud ſpite « of pride, in erring p reqfo 5 ſie 


To fuch overlights will the moſt vigorous mind 50 liable, 

| when i it is employed at once upon argument and 
The ſecond and third Epiſtles were publiſhed ; 72 Pope 
Was, 1 believe, more and more ſuſpected of writing them; 
at laſt, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, and claimed the 

honour of a moral poet. 

In the concluſion it is ſufficiently acknowled ed, that the 
doctrine of the « Eſſay on Man” was received from Boling- 
broke, who is ſaid to have ridiculed Pope, among thoſe 
who enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and ad- 
vanced principles of which he did not perceive the conſe- 
quence, and as blindly propagating opinions contrary t6 
his own. That thoſe communications had been conſoli- 
dated in o a ſcheme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from proſe 
to rerſe, | has been pores, but hardly can be true. The 
| 5 5 _— 


T 
Eſſay plainly appears the fabric of a poet: what Boling - 
broke ſupplied could be only the firſt Opn the order, 
illuſtration, and embelliſhments, muſt all be Popes. 
© Theſe principles it is not my buſineſs to clear from ob- 
ſcurity, dogmatiſm, or falſehood ; but they were not im- 
mediately examined; philoſophy and poetry have not often 
the ſame readers; and the Eſſay abounded in ſplendid am- 
plifications and ſparkling ſentences, which were read and 
admired with no great attention to their ultimate purpoſe; 
its flowers caught the eye, which did not ſee what the gay 
foliage concealed, and for a time flouriſhed in the ſunſhine 
of univerſal approbation. So little was any evil tendency 
diſcovered, that as innocence is unſuſpicious, many read it 
for a manual of pietx. | 3 
Its reputation ſoon invited à tranſlator. It was firſt 
turned into French proſe, and afterwards by Reſnel into 
verſe. Both tranſlations fell into the hands of Crouſaz, 
who firſt, when he had the verſion in proſe, wrote a gene- 
ral cenſure, and afterwards reprinted Reſnel's verſion, with 


particular remarks upon every paragraph...  _ | 
Crouſaz was a profeſſor of Switzerland, eminent for his 

| Treatiſe of Logic, and his“ Examen de Pyrrhoniſme ;” 
and, however little known or regarded here, was no mean 
antagoniſt, His mind was one of thoſe in which philoſo- 
phy and piety are happily united. He was accuſtomed to 
argument and diſquiſition, and perhaps was grown too de- 
ſirous of detecting faults; but his intentions were always 
right, his opinions were ſolid, and his religion pure. 
His inceſſant vigilance for the promotion of piety diſ- 
poſed him to logk with diſtruſt upon all metaphyſical ſyſ- 
tems of theology, and all ſchemes of virtue and happineſs 
purely rational; and therefore it was nor long before he 
was perſuaded that the poſitions of Pope, as they termi- 

nated for the moſt part in naturat religion, were intended 
to draw mankind away from revelation, and to repreſent the 
whole courſe of things as a neceſſary concatenation of in- 


= diſſoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in many paſ- 


| | expreſſions not very 
favourable to morals, or to liberty. VVL 
About this time Warburton began to make his appear- 
ance in the firſt ranks of learning. He was a man of vigo- 
rous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, ſupplied v 
inceſſant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent and 
Variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppreſſed his ima- 
: Or, Fo gination, 


_ ſages a religious eye may eaſily diſcover 


* 


_ S042. 


gination, nor clouded his perſpicacity. To every work he 
brought a memory full fraught; together with a fancy fer- 
tile of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
wers of the ſcholar, the reaſoner, and the wit. But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and his 
purſuits too [eager to be always cautious. His abilities 
gave him an haughty confidence, which he diſdained to con- 
ceal or mollify ; and his impatience of oppoſition diſpoſed 
him to treat his adverſaries with ſuch contemptuous ſupe- 
Tiority as made his readers commonly his enemies, and ex- 
cited againſt the advocate the wiſhes of ſome who favoured 
the cauſe. He ſeems to have adopted the Roman Empe- 
ror's determination, oderint dum metuant ; he uſed no al- 
lurements of gentle language, but wiſhed to compel rather 
than perſuade. oo „ 
His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, and forcible with- 
out neatneſs; he took the words that preſented themſelves; 
his diction is coarſe and impure, and his ſentences are un- 
meaſured. , Og, oo 
He had, in the early part of his life, pleaſed himſelf 
with the notice of inferior wits, and correſponded with the 
enemies of Pope. A Letter was produced, when he had 
perhaps himſelf forgotten it, in which he tells Concanen, 
% Pryden I obſerve borrows for want of leiſure, and Pope 
tc for want of genius: Milton out of pride, and Addiſon 
c out of - modeſty.” And when Theobald publiſhed 
“ Shakſpeare, in oppoſition to Pope, the beſt notes were 
ſupplied by Warburton. F Te i ee 
But the time was now come when Warburton was. to 
change his opinion z and Pope was to find a defender in 
him who had contributed ſo much to the exaltation of his 
rival. Oey, | 5 VVV 
The arrogance of Warburton excited againſt him every 
artifice of offence, and therefore it may ſuppoſed that 
YP 


his union with Pope was cenſured as hypocritical incon- 
ſtaney; but ſurely to think differently, at different times, 
of poctical merit, may be eaſily allowed. Such opinions 
are often admitted, and diſmiſſed, without nice examina- 
tion. Who is there that has not found reaſon for changing 
his mind about queſtions of greater importance? 4 
_ Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, with- 
out ſolicitation, to reſcue Pope from the talons of Crouſaz, 
by freeing him from the imputation of favouring fatality, 
a . 5 or 


\ 


- 


4 


”Forz as 


or rejecting revelation ; and from month to month continu- 

ed a vindication of the « Effay on Man,” in the literary 
journal of that time called The Republic of Letters.“ 
Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his 
own work, was glad that the poſitions, of which he per- 
ceived himſelf not to know the full meaning, could by 1 


mode of interpretation be made to mean well. How much 


he was pleaſed with his gratuitous defender, the following 
Letter evidently fne-ws: ES 7 05 a, 


„ „ 
I have juſt received from Mr. R. two more of your 
« Letters. It is in the greateſt hurry imaginable that I 
« write this; but T cannot help thanking you in particular 
« for your third Letter, which is ſo extremely clear, ſhort, 
„ and full, that I think Mr. Crouſaz ought never to have 
4 another anſwer, and deſerved not fo good an one. I can 
4 only fay, you do him too much honour, and me too 
„ much right, ſo odd as the expreſſion ſeems; for you have 
« made my ſyſtem as clear as I ought to have done, and 
“ could not. It is indeed the ſame ſyſtem as mine, but 
« illuſtrated with a ray of your own, as they ſay our natu- 
« ral body is the ſame ſtill when it is glorified. I am ſure 
I like it better than I did before, and fo will every man 
ec elſe. I know I meant juſt what you explain; but I did 
« not explain my own meaning ſo well as you. You un- 
« derſtand me as well as I do myſelf; but you expreſs me - 
better than I could expreſs myſelf. Pray accept the 


. ſincereſt acknowledgments. I cannot but wiſh theſe Let- 


| © ters were put together in one Book, and intend (with your 
„ leave) to procure a tranſlation of part at leaſt, or of all 
„ of them into French; but I ſhall not proceed a ſtep 
„ without your conſent and opinion, &c.” „ 


une and U rp acceptance of an exeulpatory | 


- comment, Pope teſtified that, whatever might be the ſeem- 


ing or real import of the principles which he had received 
from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked reli- 
gion; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him, without 
his own conſent, an inſtrument of miſchief, found him 
now engaged, with his eyes open, on the {ide of truth. 
It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his 
rea] opinions. He once diſcovered them to Mr. Hooke, 
who related them again to Pope; and was, told by him that 


" - 
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Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneaſineſs incited him to deſire 
an explanation, declared that Hooke had miſunderſtood 


5 POPE 
he muſt have 9 the meaning of what be "We 3 and 


him. 
Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil 


| Com him: and a little before Pope's death they had a dif- 


pute, from which they parted with mutual averſion. 
From this time Pope lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with his 


commentator, and amply rewarded his kindneſs and his 


zeal; for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whoſe 
intereſt he became preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and to Mr. 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his eſtate, and by con- 


| ſequence a biſhopric. When he died, he left him the pro» 


perty of his works; a legacy which may be reaſonably eſti- 
mated at four thouſand pounds. 5 

Pope's fondneſs for the Eſſay on Man” appeared by his 
deſire of its propagation. Dobſon, who had gained repu- 


tation by his verſion of Prior's Solomon, was employed 


by him to tranſlate it into Latin verſe, and was for that pur- 


poſe ſome time at Twickenham; but he left his work, 


whatever was the reaſon, unfiniſhed ; and, by Benſon's in- 


vitation, undertook the longer taſk of « Paradiſe Loſt.” 


Pope then deſired his friend to find a ſcholar who ſhould turn 
his Eſſay into Latin proſe but no ſuch performance hes 


ever appeared. 


Pope lived at this time among the Great, with that recep- 
tion and reſpect to which his works entitled him, and which 
he had not impaired by any private miſconduct or factious 
partiality. Though Bolingbroke was his friend, Walpole 
was not his enemy; but treated him with ſo much conſidera- 
tion as, at his requeſt, to ſolicit and obtain from the French 


Miniſter an abbey for Mr. Southcot, which he conſidered 
himſelf as obliged to reward, by this exertion of his intereſt, 
for the benefit which he had received from his attendance i in 
a long illneſs. . 


It was faid, that, 3 the Court was at . 
1 Caroline had declared her intention to viſit him. 
This = have been only a careleſs effuſion, thought on no 
more: the report of ſuch notice, however, was ſoon in 
many le z and if I do not forget or miſapprehend 
Savage's account, Pope, pretending to decline what was not 
yet offered, left his houſe for a time, not, I ſuppoſe for 


any other reaſon than leſt he ſhould be thought to ſtay at 


home i in expetation of an honour which would not be con- 
| ferred. 


e 1 


ferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, who, repreſents 
| him as ( refuſing the viſits of a Queen, becauſe he knew 
that what had never been offered had never been refuſed. -_ 


Beſide the general ſyſtem of morality, ſuppoſed to be 


contained in the Eſſay on Man,” it was his intention to 
write diſtinct poems upon the different duties or conditions 
of life; one of which is the Epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt (1733) 
on the « Uſe. of Riches,” a piece on which he declared 
great labour to have heen beſtowed *. _ 


Into this poem ſome hints are hiſtorically thrown, and 


| ſome known characters are introduced, with others of which 


it is difficult to ſay how far they are real or fictitious; but 
the praiſe of Kyrl, the Man of Roſs, deſerves particular 


examination, who, after a long and pompous enumeration - 


of his public works and private charities, is ſaid to have 
diffuſed all thoſe bleſſings from ſiue hundred a car. Won- 


dͥ̃ers are willingly told, and willingly heard. The truth is, 
that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and active benevo- 


lence, by whoſe ſolicitation the wealthy were perſuaded to 


ay contributions to his charitable ſchemes ; this influence 
e obtained by an example of liherality exerted to the ut- 
moſt extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give 
more than he had. This account Mr. Victor received 


from the miniſter of the place; and I have preſerved it, 


that the praiſe of a good man, being made more credible, 


may be more ſolid. Narrations of romantic and impracti- 
cable virtue will be read with wonder, but that which is 
unattainable is recommended in vain; that good may be 
endeavoured, it muſt be ſhewn to be poſſible. | 


I.)bis js the only piece in which the author has wen a 8 
hint of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning 


the Pope, and by mentioning with ſome indignation the 
inſcription on the Monument. . „ 
When this poem was firſt publiſhed, the dialogue, hav- 
ing no letters of direction, was perplexed and obſcure. 
Pope ſeems to have written with no very diſtinct idea; for 


he calls that an « Epiſtle to Bathurſt,” in which Bathurſt 


is introduced as ſpeaking, | 
He afterwards (1734) inſcribed to Lord Cobham, his 
« CharaQers of Men,” written with cloſe attention to the 


operations of the mind and modifications of life. In this 
poem he has endeavoured to eſtabliſh and exemplify his fa- 


* Spence. 


* 
J 
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vourite 8 af the ſie Paſſio jon, by which he means an 
original direction of deſire to ſome particular object, an 
innate affection which gives all action a determinate and in- 
variable 0 and operates upon the Whole ſyſtem of 
life, either openly, or more ſecretly by the intervention of | 
ſome! accidental or ſubordinate propenſion. 

Of any paſſion, thus innate and irreſiſtible, the exiſtence 
may reaſonably be doubted. Human characters are by no 
means ' conſtant : men change by change of place, of for- 
tune, of acquaintance z he who is at one time a lover of 

pleaſure, is at another a lover of money. Thoſe indeed 
who attain any excellence, commonly ſpend life in one pur- 
ſuitz for excellence is not often gained upon eaſier terms. 
But to the particular ſpecies of excellence men are directed, 
not by an aſcendant planet or predominating humour, but 
by the firſt book which they read, ſome early converſation 
which they heard, or ſome accident which excited ardour 
and emulation. 

It muſt be at leaſt allowed that this ruling Paſſion ante- 
cedent to reaſon and obſervation, muſt have an object inde- 


pendent on human contrivance ; for there can be no natural 


deſire of artificial good. No man therefore can be born, 
in the ftrit acceptation, a lover of money; for he may be 
born where money does not exiſt : nor can he be born, in 
a-moral ſenſe, a lover of his country; for ſociety, politi- 
cally regulated, is a ſtate contradiſtinguiſhed from a ſtate 
of nature z and any attention to that coalition of intereſts | 
which makes the happineſs of a country, is poſſible only to 
ow whom quay and reflection have ne to ae 

end it. 

This doctrine is in itſelf pernicious as well as falſe : : its 
tendeney is to produce the belief of a kind of moral pre- 
deſtination, or over- ruling principle which cannot be re- 
fiſted ; he that admits it, is prepared to comply with every 
deſire that caprice or opportunity ſhall excite, and to flatter 
himfelf that he ſubmits only to the lawful dominion of 

Nature, in obeying the reſiſtleſs e of his ruling 
Paſſion. 

Pope has formed his theory with ſo little ſkill, that, in 
the examples by which he illuſtrates and confirms it, he 
has confounded paſſions, appetites, and habits. 

To the “ Characters of Men,” he added ſoon after, it in 
an Epiſtle ſuppoſed to have been addreſſed to Martha 
da dot which the laſt edition has taken from her, the 

Py | 6c Characters 


/ 
* 


boured with great dilige he author's | 
| with great ſucceſs, was neglected at its firſt publication, 
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cc Characters of Wome This poem, which Was la- 
nee, and in the author's opinion 


as the commentator ſuppoſes, becauſe the public was in- 
formed, by an advertiſement, that it contained no Character 
drawn from the Life; an aſſertion which Pope probably 
did not expect or wiſh to have been believed, and which 


he ſoon gave his readers ſufficient reaſon to diſtruſt, by 


telling them in a note, that the work was imperfect, be- 


|  eauſe part of his ſubje&t was Vice to high to be yet ex. 


poſed. N 5 15 <. wy Org PE SO BESR Et EE + 
The time however ſoon came, in which it was ſafe to 


diſplay the Dutcheſs of ie eras under the name of 
AiaQſſa: and her character was inſer 
to the writer's gratitude. 5 


a 


d with no great honour 


He publiſhed from time to time (between 1736 and 1740) 


| Imitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his 


name, and once, as was ſuſpected, without it. What he 


was upon moral principles aſhamed to own, he ought to 


have ſuppreſſed. Of theſe pieces it is uſeleſs to ſettle the 
dates, as they had ſeldom much relation to the times, and 
perhaps ha bs long n hands... 8 
'This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are fami- 
liariſed, by adapting their ſentiments to modern topics, b 
making Horace ſay of Shakſpeare what he originally ſaid of 
Ennius, and accommodating his ſatires on Pantolabus and 
Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals of our own time, 


was firſt practiſed in the Reign of Charles the Second by 


Oldham and Rocheſter, at leaſt I remember no inſtances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middle compoſition between 


| tranſlation and original deſign, which pleaſes when the 


thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels 
lucky. It ſeems to have been Pope's favourite amuſement ; 


for he has carried it further than any former poet. 


He publiſhed likewiſe a revival, in ſmoother numbers, of 
Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recommended to him b 
the Duke of Shrewſbury and the Earl of Oxford. They 
made no great impreſſion on the public. Pope ſeems to 
have known their imbecillity, and therefore ſuppreſſed them 


while he was yet contending to rife in reputation, but ven- 
tured them when he thought their deficiences more likely to 
be imputed to Donne than to himſelf. 


The Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which ſeems to be deriv- ; 
ed in its firſt deſign from Boileau's Addreſs 2 ſon &/prit, 
0 ; x | | 55 | Wag 


92 „„ | 
was publiſhed in January 1735, about a month before the 
death of him to whom it is inſcribed. It is to be re- 
gretted, that either honour or pleaſure ſhould have been 
miſſed by Arbuthnot; a man eſtimable for his learning, 
amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety. 2 
Alrbuthnot was a man of great comprehenſion, ſkilful in 
| * his profeſſion, verſed in the ſciences, acquainted with anci- 
ent literature, and able to animate his maſs of knowledge 
by a bright and active rg a ſcholar with great 
brilliance of wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, re- 
tained and diſcovered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 


* 


In this poem Pope ſeems to reckon with the public. He 


vindicates himſelf from cenſures ; and with dignity, rather 

than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindneſs and 

reſpect. 3 „% 

| 0 this poem are interwoven ſeveral paragraphs witch 

had been before printed as a fragment, and among them 
the ſatirical lines upon Addiſon, of which the laſt couplet 
has been twice corrected. It was at firſt, ps | 


Who would not ſmile if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addiſon were he? 


Then, 


Who would 106 ieve if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addiſon were he? 


At laſt it is, 


Who but muſt laugh if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 


„He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſteady adherent to the Mi- 

_ *- niſtry; and, being offended with a contemptuous anſwer 
to one of his pamphlets “, had ſummoned Pulteney to a 

duel. Whether he or Pope made the firſt attack, perhaps, 
cannot now be eaſily known: he had written an invetive 
againſt Pope, whom he calls, Hard as thy heart, and as 
de thy birth obſcure;“ and hints that his father was a hater. 

To this Pope wrote a reply in yerſe and proſe ; the verſes 


 ® Intituled, ® Sedition and Defamation diſplayed,” 810.1733. R. 
e | „„ | are 


7 
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are in this poem; and the proſe, though it was never ſent, 
is printed amon his Letters, but to a cool reader of the 
preſent time exhibits nothing but tedious malignit . 
His laſt Satires, of the general kind, were two Dialogues, 
named, from the year in which they were publiſhed, 
_ « Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-eight. In theſe poems 
many are praiſed and many reproached. Pope was then 
entangled in the oppoſition; a follower of the Prince of 
Wales, who dined at his houſe, and the friend of many 
who obſtructed and cenſured the conduct of the Miniſters. 
His political partiality was too plainly ſhewn : he forgot the 
- prudence with which he paſſed, in his earlier years, unin- 
jured and unoffending, through much more violent conflicts 
of faction. „ 11994 wt a3 | 
In the firſt Dialogue, having an opportunity of praiſing 
Allen of Bath, he aſked his leave to mention him as a man 
not illuſtrious by any merit of his anceſtors, and called. him 


in his verſes « low-born Allen.” Men are ſeldom ſatisfied 


_ with praiſe introduced or followed by any mention of de- 
fect. Allen ſeems not to have taken any pleaſure in his 
epithet, which was afterwards ſoftened into « humble 
« ⁰²⁰ ris 4 es Ta 5 

In the ſecond Dialogue he took ſome liberty with one of 
the Foxes, among others; which Fox, in a reply to Lyt- 
tleton, took.an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching 
him with the friendſhip of a lampooner, who ſcattered his 
ink without fear or decency, and againſt whom he hoped 
the reſentment of the Legiſlature would quickly be diſ- 
change.. 1 8 e 
About this dime Paul Whitehead, a ſmall poet, was 
ſummoned before the Lords for a poem called «« Manners,” 
together with Dodſley his publiſher. Whitehead, who 
hung looſe upon ſociety, ſculked and eſcaped ; but Dodſley's 
| ſhop and family made his appearance neceſſary, He was, 
however, ſoon diſmiſſed ; and the whole proceſs was pro- 
bably intended rather to intimidate Pope, than to puniſh 
Whitehead, „„ e 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot with 
the poet, nor drew his pen upon ſtateſmen. That he de- 
ſiſted from his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his 
commentator, to his deſpair of prevailing over the corrup- 


tion of the time. He was not likely to have been ever f 


opinion, that the dread of his ſatire would countervail the 
love of power or of money; he pleaſed himſelf with being 
N „ 5 important 
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amportant and formidable, and gratified n bis 
pride, and ſometimes his deen z till at laſt he began 
to think he ſhould be more ſafe, if he were leſs buſ .. 
The «Memoirs of Scriblerus,” publiſhed about this time, 
extended only to the firſt book of a work projected in con- 
- cert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who uſed to meet. in 
the time of Queen Anne, and denominated themſelves the 
4 Seriblerus Club.” Their purpoſe was to cenſure the 
abuſes of learning by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. 
They were diſperſed; the deſign was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its ag; as an event {way | 
diſaſtrous to polite letters. 
If the whole may be eſtimated by this ſpecimen, which 
ſeems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a. few 
touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more will not be 
much lamented; for the follies which the writer ridicules 
are\ſo little practiſed, that they are not known; nor can 
the ſatire be underſtood but by the learned; he raiſes 
' phantoms of abſurdity, and then drives them away. 1 
cures diſeaſes that were never felt. 
Foo this reaſon this joint production of the great v wri- 
ters has never obtained any notice ſrom mankind z it has 
been little read, or when read has been forgotten, as no 
- man could be wiſer, better, or merrier, by remembering it. - 


The deſign cannot boaſt of much originality; for beſides _ 


| its general reſemblance to Don ee there will be found 

in it particular imitations of the liſtory of Mr. Ouffe. 
Swift carried ſo much of it into Ireland as ſupplied 

him with hints for his Travels; and with thoſe the world 


might have been contented, though the reſt had been ſup- 5 


preſſed. 

Pope had fought for images and aten in a region 
not known to have been explored by many other of the 
Engliſh writers; he had conſulted the modern writers of 
Latin Poetry, a claſs of authors whom Boileau endeavour- 
ed to bring into contempt, and who are too generally ne- 
glected. Pope, however, was not aſhamed of their ac- 
quaintance, nor ungrateful for the advantages which he 
might have derived from it. A ſmall ſelection from the 
Italians, who wrote in Latin, had been publiſhed at Lon- 
don, about the latter end of the laſt mrſs by a man * 


Since aifcorevet to have been Atterbury, afierwards biber 
of eee N. 
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whin dad his name, but whom his Preface ſhews to 
have been qualified for his undertaking. This collection 
Pope amplified by more than half, and (1740) publiſhed it 
in two volumes, but injuriouſſy omitted his predeceſſor's 
preface. To theſe books, which had nothing but the mere 
text, no regard was paid, the authors were ſtill eee | 
and the editor was neither praiſed nor eenſured. I 
| He did not ſinł into idleneſs; he had planned a erk, 

which he conſidered as ſubſequent to his « Eſſay on Doh” 


i ON a i Cr potrronc: 


wy March 25, 9 


If ever I write any more Epiſtles in verſe, one of Hine 
« ſhall be addreſſed to you. I have long concerted it, and 
64 begun it; but I would make what bears your name as 
« finiſhed as my laſt work ought to be, that is, to fay, 
ce more finiſhed than any of the reſt. The ſubjeCt is lar 8575 
« and will divide into four Epiſtles, which naturally fol- 
cc low the «© Eſſay on Man;' viz. 1. Of the Extent whe Li- 
« mits of Human Reaſon and Science. 2. A View of the 
cc uſeful and therefore attainable, and of the unuſeful and 
cc therefore unattainable Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, 
« Application, and Uſe of different Capacities. 4. Of the 
« Uſe of Learning, of the Science, of the World, and of 

« Wit. It will conclude with a Satire againſt the Miſap- 
cc plication of all theſe, exemplified by Pictures, Charac- 
ce ters, and Examples.” 


This work in its full extent, being now afflicted with an 
aſthma, and finding the powers of life gradually declining, 
he had no longer courage to undertake ; but, from the 
materials which he had provided, he added, at Warbur- 
ton's requeſt, another book to the anciad, of which 
the deſign is to ridicule ſuch ſtudies as are either hopeleſs 
or uſeleſs, as either purſue what is unattainable, or what, 


— 


b if it be attained, is of no uſe. 


When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had been 


for ſome time upon the head of Cibber; a man whom it 


cannot be ſuppoſed that Pope could regard with much 
kindneſs or eſteem, though in one of the imitations of 
Horace he has liberally enough | praiſed the « Careleſs 
«© Huſband.” In the « Dunciad,” among other worthleſs 
ſcribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; who, in his “ Apo- 


& logy," k of the ** Poet's unkindneſs as more 
| | injurious, 
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contemptuouſly in one of his ſatires, and again in his 


Epiſtle to Arbuthnot; and in the fourth book of the 
cc, Dunciad” attacked him with acrimony, to which the 
provocation. is not eaſily; diſcoverable. Perhaps he ima- 


gined that, in ridiculing the Laureat, he fatiriſed thoſe 
by whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that 


ambitious petulance with which he affected to inſult the 


VVV VVV | 
n The ſeverity of this ſatire left Cibber no longer any pa- 


tience. He had confidence enough in his own powers to 


believe that he could diſturb the quiet of his adverſary, and 
doubtleſs did not want inſtigators, who, without any care 


about the victory, deſired to amuſe themſelves by looking 
on the conteſt. He therefore gave the town a pamphlet, 
in which he declares his reſolution from that time never to 


bear another blow without returning it, and to tire out his 


adverſary by perſeverance, if he cannot conquer him by 
ſtrength. N : FT | 


The inceſſant and unappeaſable malignity of Pope he 
imputes to a very diſtant cauſe. After the Three Hours 
« after Marriage” had been driven off the ſtage, by the 
offence which the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, 
while the exploded fcene was yet freſh in memory, it hap- 
zened that” Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearſal ; and, as 
it had been uſual to enliven the part by the mention of any 
recent theatrical tranſactions, he ſaid, that he once thought 
to have introduced his lovers diſguiſed in a Mummy and a 


| Crocodile. “ This,” ſays he, „was received with loud 


« claps, which indicated contempt of the play.” Pope, 
who was-behind the ſcenes, meeting him as he left the 
ſtage, attacked him, as he ſays, with all the virulence of a 
«© Wit out of his ſenſes ;” to which he replied, that he 
« would take no other notice of what was ſaid by ſo par- 
« ticular a man, than to declare, that, as often-as he played 
« that part, he would repeat the ſame provocation“ 
He ſhews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the 
authors of the play which he ſo zealouſly defended; and 
adds an idle ſtory of Pope's behaviour at a tavern. | Fog 


„ 97 


The pamphlet was written with little power of thought 
or language, and, if ſuffered to remain without notice, 
would have been very ſoon forgotten. Pope had now been 
enough acquainted with human life to know, if his paſ- 
ſion had not been too powerful for his underſtanding, that, 
from a contention like his with Cibber, the world ſeeks 
nothing but diverſion, which is given at the expence of the 
higher character. When Cibber lampooned Pope, curi- 
oſity was excited; what Pope would ſay of Cibber nobody 
enquired, but in hope that Pope's aſperity might betray 
his pan , )))))̃]̃ꝗ ꝶò§ CET en 
He ſhould therefore have ſuffered the pamphlet to flutter 
and die, without confeſſing that it ſtung him. The diſho- 
nour of being ſhewn as Cibber's antagoniſt could never be 
compenſated by the victory. Cibber had nothing to loſe : 
when Pope had exhauſted all his malignity upon him, he 
would file in the eſteem both of his friends and his ene- 
mies. Silence only could have made him deſpicable; the 
blow which did not appear to be felt would have been ſtruck 
% . 5 UI 
But Pope's iraſcibility prevailed, and he reſolved to tell 
the whole Engliſh world that he was at war with Cibber; 
and, to ſhew that he thought him no common adverſary, 
he prepared no common vengeance ; he publiſhed a new 
edition of the * Dunciad,” in which he degraded Theo- 
bald from his painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Cibber 
in his ſtead. Unhappily the two heroes were of oppoſite 
characters, and Pope was unwilling to loſe what he had 
already written; he has therefore depraved his poem by 
giving to Cibber the old books, the old pedantry, and ſlug- 


* 


giſh pertinacity of Theobald. 


Pope was ignorant enough of his own intereſt, to make 
another change, and introduced Oſborne contending for 
the prize among the bookſellers. Oſborne was a man en- 
tirely deſtitute of ſname, without ſenſe of any diſgrace but 
that of poverty. He told me, when he was doing that 
which raiſed Pope's reſentment, that he ſhould be put into 
the « Dunciad ;” but he had the fate of « Caffandra.” 
I gave no credit to his prediction, till in time I ſaw it ac- 
compliſhed. The ſhafts of ſatire were directed equally in 
vain againſt Cibber and Oſborne; being repelled by the 
impenetrable impudence of one, and deadened by the im- 
paſſive dulneſs of the other. Pope confefſed his own pain 
by his anger; but he gave no pain to thoſe who had pro- 
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voked EE He was able to hurt none but himſelf j by 
. transferring the ſame ridicule from one to another, he re- 
| duced. himſelf to the inſigniſicance of his own magpye, 
who from his cage calls cuckold at a venture. 
Ci.ibber, according to his engagement, repaid the. Dun- 
„ ciad” with another pamphlet, which Pope faid, „“ would 
cc be as good as a doſe; of hartſhorn to him ;” but his 
tongue and his heart were at variance. I have heard Mr. 
Richardſon relate,. that he attended {4 father the painter 
on a viſit, when one of Cibber's pamphlet's came into the 
| — of Pope, who ſaid, «Theſe things are my diverſion.” 
fat by him while he peruſed it, and ſaw his features 


n with anguiſh; and young Richardſon ſaid to his 
3 when they returned, that he hoped to be preſerved | 


from ſuch diverſion as had been that day the lot of Pope. 
From this time, finding his diſeaſes more oppreſſive, and 
his vital powers gradually declining, he no longer ftrained his 
_ faculties with any original compoſition, nor propoſed. any 
other employment for his remaining life than the reviſal 


and correction of his former works ; in which he received 


advice-and affiſtance from Warburton, whom he appears 
to have truſted and honoured in the higheſt degree. 
He laid aſide his Epic Poem, perhaps without much 


loſs to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, ke 4 = 


according to a ridiculous fiction, eſtabliſhed. a colony in 
Britain. The ſubject therefore was of the fabulous age; 
the actors were a race upon whom imagination has been 
exhauſted, and attention wearied, and to whom the mind 
will not eaſily be recalled, when it is invited in blank 
verſe, which Pope had adopted with great imprudence, 
and, I think, without due conſideration of the nature of 
our language. The ſketch'is, at leaſt in part, preſerved by 
Rufhead ; by which it appears, that Pope was choughtleſs 
enough to model the names of his heroes with termina- 
tions not conſiſtent vith the time or country in which he 
places them. 

He lingered through the next year ; but vetted kink 
_ ſelf, as he expreſſes it, “ going down the hill.” He had 
for at leaſt five years been afflicted with an aſthmi, and 
other diſorders, which his phyſicians were unable to re- 
lieve. Towards the end of his life he conſulted Dr. 


. Thomſon, a man who had, by large promiſes, and free 


cenſures of the common practice of phyſic, forced himſelf 
ap into ſudden reputation. Thomſon declared his diſtem- 
_ | Fea per 
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per to be 2 dropſy, and evacuated part of the witer by 
tincture of jalap; but confeſſed that his belly did not ſub- 
ſide. | Thomſon had many enemies, aid Topo was par | 
ſunded to diſmiſs him. 

While he was yet capable; of unteren and N 
tion, as he was one day fitting in the air with Lord Boling - 
broke and Lord Marchmont, he ſaw his favourite Martha 
Blount at the bottom of the ne and aſked Lord Boling- 
broke to go and hand her up. Bolingbroke, not liking his 

errand, croſſed his legs and as ſtill; but Lord Marehmont, | 
who was younger and leſs captious, waited on the lady; 
who, when he came to her, aſked, „ What, is he not dead 

« yet?” She is ſaid to have neglected him, with ſname- 
ful unkindneſs, in the latter time of his decay; yet, of tho 
little which he had to leave, ſhe had à very great part. 


heir acquaintance began early; the life of each was pic- 


tured on the other's. mind; their converſation therefore 
was endearing, for when they met, there was an immediate 
coalition of congenial notions. Perhaps he conſidered her 
_ unwillingneſs to approach the chamber of ſickneſs as female 
weakneſs, or human frailty ; perhaps he was conſcious to 
himſelf of peeviſhneſs and impatience, or, though he was 
offended by her inattention, might yet conſider her merit 
as overbalancing her fault; and, if he had ſuffered his 


heart to be alienated from her, he- eould have found no- 


thing that might fill her place: he could have only ſnrunk 
within himſelf; it was too e to transfer his eee 
or fondneſs. | 
In May 1744, his death was ap proaching - 3 on the 
ſixth, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned four 
days afterwards as a ſufficient humiliation of the vanity of 
man'z he afterwards complained of ſeeing things as through 
a curtain, and in falſe cblours, and one day, in the pre- 
ſence of Dodfley, aſked what arm it was that came out 
from the wall. He ſaid that his 3 inconvenienee was: 
_ inability to think. f 5 
Bolingbroke ſometimes wept over him in this ſtate of - 
| helpleſs decay; and being told by Spence, that Pope, at 
the intermiſhon of his 5 was always ſaying 
ſomething kind either of his preſent or abſent friends, and 
that his humanity ſeemed to have ſurvived his underſtand- 
ings hr « It has ſo.” And _ ul I never- 1 
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. my life knew a man that had ſo tender a heart for his 
ce particular friends, or more general friendſhip for man- 
„ kind.” At another time he ſaid, “ have known Pope 
ce theſe thirty years, and value myſelf more in his friend- 
« ſhip than“ His grief then ſuppreſſed his voice. | 
Pope expreſſed undoubting confidence of a future ſtate. 
Being aſked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papiſt, whether 
he would not die like his father and mother, and whether 
a prieft ſhould not be called, he anſwered, I do not think 
ce it efſential, but it will be very right; and I thank you for 
« putting me in mind of it. | 
In the morning, after the prieſt had given him the laſt. 
ſacraments, he ſaid, “ There is nothing that is meritorious 
„ but virtue and friendſhip ; and indeed friendſhip itſelf is 
« only a part of virtue” ne 7 
He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, 
ſo placidly, that the attendants did not diſcern the exact 
time of his expiration. He was buried at 'Twickenham, 
near his father and mother, where a monument has been 
erected to him by his commentator, the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter. | 33 e 8 
He left the care of his papers to his executors; firſt to 
Lord Bolingbroke ; and, if he ſhould not be living, to the 
Earl of Marchmont; undoubtedly expecting them to be 
proud of the truſt, and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence beyond his life. After a decent 
time, Dodſley the bookſeller went to ſolicit preference as 
the publiſher, and was told that the parcel had not been 
' yet inſpected; and, whatever was the reaſon, the world 
Ls been diſappointed of what was © reſerved for the next 
« ave,” | Ee 9 e e 
He loſt, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind of 
poſthumous offence. The political pamphlet called “ The 
« Patriot King” had been put into his hands that he might 
rocure the impreſſion of a very few copies, to be diſtri- 
babes, according to the author's direction, among his friends; 
and Pope aſſured him that no more had been printed than 
were allowed; but, ſoon after his death, the printer brought 
and reſigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
which Pope had ordered him to print, and to retain in 
ſecret. He kept, as was obſerved, his engagement to Pope 
better than Pope had kept it to his friend; and nothing was 
known of the tranſaction, till, upon the death of his em- 
ployer, he thought himſelf obliged to deliver the books to 


the 
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the right owner, who, with great indignation, made a 
| fire in his yard, and delivered the whole impreſſion to the 
Hen 1 8 e 
Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally 
dictated by reſentment of violated faith; Flentment more 
acrimonjous, as the violator had been more loved or more 
truſted. But here the anger might have ſtopped; the in- 
jury was private, and there was little danger from the ex- 
ample. 15 | c ee 
N however, was not yet ſatisfied; his thirſt 
of vengeance excited him to blaſt the memory of the man 
over whom he had wept in his laſt ſtruggles; and he em- 
ployed Malſet, another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to 
the public, with all its aggravations. Warburton, whoſe 
heart was warm with his legacy, and tender by the recent 
ſeparation, thought it proper for him to interpoſe ; and un- 
dertook, not indeed to vindicate the action, for breach of 


[4 


ttruſt has always ſomething criminal, but to extenuate it by 


an apology. Having advanced what cannot be denied, that 
moral obliquity is made more or leſs excuſable by the mo- 
tives that produce it, he enquires what evil purpoſe could 
have induced Pope to break his promiſe, He could not de- 
light 1 by uſurping the work, which, though not 
ſold in ſhops, had been ſhewn to a number more than ſuf- 
| ficient to preſerve the author's claim; he could not gratify 
his avarice, for he could not ſell his plunder till Bolingbroke 
was dead; and even then, if the copy was left to another, 
his fraud would be defeated, and if left to himſelf would be 
uſeleſs. Te. 55 . | 
Warburton therefore ſuppoſes, with great appearance of 
reaſon, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly 
from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps haye 
deſtroyed the pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to 


preſerve, even without its author's approbation. To this 


apology an anſwer was written in © A Letter to the moſt. 
« jimpudent Man living,” R op „5 
He brought ſome reproach upon his own memory by the 
petulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of Mr. 
Allen, and an affected repayment of his benefactions. 
Mrs. Blount, as the known friend and favourite of Pope, 

had been invited to the houſe of Allen, where ſhe com- 
ported herſelf with ſuch indecent arrogance, that ſhe part- 
ed from Mrs, Allen in a ſtate of irreconcileable diflike, = 


o 
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the door was for ever barred againſt her. This exclufion 
ſhe reſented with ſo much bitterneſs as to refuſe any legacy 
from Pope, unleſs he left the world with a diſavowal of ob- 
ligation to Allen. Having been long under her dominion, 
now tottering in the decline of life, and unable to refiſt the 
violence of her temper, or perhaps, with the prejudice of a 
lover, perſuaded that ſhe had ſuffered improper treatment, 
he complied with her demand, and polluted his will with 
female reſentment. Allen accepted the legacy, which he 
gave to the Hoſpital at Bath, obſerving that Pope was 
always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 150/. he had put 
a cypher more, he had come nearer to the truth .. 
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THE perſon of Pope is well known not to have been 
formed by the niceſt model. He has, in his account of the 
6 Little Club,” compared himſelf to a ſpider, and by ano- 
ther is deſcribed as protuberant behind and before. He is 


* 'This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen 
is not ſo circumſtantial as it was in Johnſon's power to have made 
it. The particulars communicated to him concerning it he was 
too indolent to commit to writing: the buſineſs of this note is to 
ſupply his omiſſions — 5 95 i 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. 
Pope made a viſit to Mr. Allen at Prior- park, and having occaſion, 
to go to Briſtol for a few days, left Mrs. Blount behind him. In 
his abſence Mrs. Blount who was of the Romiſh perſuaſion, ſig- 
nified an inclination to go. to the Popiſh chapel at Bath, and de- 
fired-of Mr. Allen the ufe of his chariot for the purpoſe ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city, ſuggeſted the impropriety 
of having his carriage ſeen at the door of a place of worſhip, to 
which as a magiſtrate he was at leaſt reſtrained from giving a ſanc- 
tion, and might be required to ſuppreſs, and therefore deſired to 
be excuſed. Mrs. Blount reſented this refuſal, and told Pope of 
it at his return, and ſo infected him with her rage that they both 
left the houſe abruptly. _ | . e 
An inſtance of the like negligence may be noted in his relation 
of Pope's love of painting, which differs much from the informa- 
tion I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterton, certainly 
copied from Kneller by Pope, Lord Mansfield once ſhewed me 
at Kenwood-houſe, adding, that it was the only one he ever 
finiſhed, for that the weakneſs of his eyes was an obſtruction to 

his uſe of the pencil. H. np oC 5 
ee ſaid 


— 


„ 


ſaid to have been beautiful in his infancy; but he was of 
a conſtitution originally feeble and weak; and, as bodies of / 
a tender frame are ſee © diſtorted, his deformity was pro- 

bably in part the effect of his application. His ſtature was 
ſo low, that, ta bring him to a level with common tables, 
it was neceſſary to raiſe his ſeat, But his face was not diſ- 
pleaſing, and his eyes were animated and vive. 
; * natural deformity, or accidental diſtortion, his vital 

u 


ions were ſo much diſordered, that his life was a 
« Jong diſeaſe. His moſt frequent aſſailant was the head- 
ach, which he uſed to relieve by inhaling the ſteam of cof- 

fee, which he very frequently required. = 


* 


| Moſt of what can be told concerning his petty peculiari- 


ties was communicated by a female domeſtic of the Earl of 


1 hair had fallen almoſt all 


Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. 
He was then ſo weak as to ſtand in perpetual need of female 
attendance z extremely. ſenſible of cold, ſo that he wore a 


kind of fur doublet, under a ſhirt of a very coarſe warm 


linen with fine ſleeves. When he roſe, he was inveſted in 
boddice made of ſtiff canvas, being ſcarcely able to hold 
himſelf erect till they were laced, and he then put on a 
flannel waiſtcoat.. One ſide was contracted. His legs were 
ſo flender, that he enlarged their bulk with three pair of 
ſtockings, which were drawn on and off by the maid ; for 
he was not able to dreſs. or undreſs himſelf, and neither 
went to bed nor roſe without help. His weakneſs made it 
very difficult fon him:to;beelean. .... EE 
| | | away; and he uſed to dine 
ſometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. 
His dreſs of ceremony was black, with a tye-wig, and a 
little ſword. V 3 
The indulgence and arcommodation which his ſickneſs 
required, had taught him all the unpleaſing and unſocial 
qualities of a valetudinary man. He expected that eve 
thing ſhould give way to his eaſe or humour, as a child, 
hoſe parents will not hear her cry, has an unreſiſted do- 


* 


minion in the nurſery. 


— 


fo, eft que J enfant ; toujours ft homme, 

C que I homme eft toujours enfant. 
| When he wanted to ſleep he 4 nodded in company 5 
and once flumbered at his own table while the Prince of 
Wales was talking of poetry. . WY . 


The 


_ "OY i 
The reputation which his friendſhip gaye procured him 
many invitations; but he was 2 troubleſome inmate 
He brought no ſervant, and had ſo many wants, that a 
numerous attendance was ſcarcely able to ſupply them. 
Wherever he was, he left no room for another, becauſe he 
exacted the attention, and employed the activity of the 
whole family. His errands were ſo frequent and frivolous, 


that the footmen in time avoided and neglected him; an 


the Earl of Oxford diſcharged ſome of the ſervants for their 
reſolute refuſal of his meſſages. The maids, when they 
had neglected their buſineſs, alledged that they had been 
employed by Mr. Pope. One of his conſtant demands was 
of coffee in the night, and to the woman that waited on 
him in his chamber he was very burthenſome: but he was 


careful to recompenſe her want of ſleep; and Lord Ox- . 


ford's ſervant declared, that in the houſe where her buſi-⸗ 
neſs was to anſwer his call, ſhe would not aſk for wages. 
He had another fault, eafily incident to thoſe who, ſuf- 
fering much pain, think themſelves entitled to what plea- 
| ſures they can ſnatch. He was too indulgent to his appe- 
tite z he loved meat highly ſeaſoned and of ſtrong tafte ; 
and, at the intervals of the table, amuſed himſe}f with 
biſcuits and dry conſerves. If he fat down to a variety of 
diſhes, he would oppreſs his ftomach with repletion ; and 
though he ſeemed angry when a dram was offered him, did 
not forbear to drink it, His friends, who knew the ave- 
nues to his heart, pampered him with preſents of luxury, 


which he did not ſuffer to ſtand neglected. The death of 
great men is not always proportioned to the luſtre of their 
lives. Hannibal, ſays Juvenal, did not perifh by the jave- 
lin or the ſword; the ſlaughters of Cannæ were revenged 
by a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by ſome of his 
friends to a filyer ſaucepan, in which it was his delight to 
„JJ TT Toon tae ber nekes 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain; but that his 
ſenſoality ſhortened his life will not be haſtily concluded, 
when it 1s remembered that a conformation ſo irregular 
| laſted ſix-and-fifty years, notwithſtanding ſuch pertinacious 
_ diligence of ſtudy and meditation. © © 

In all his intercourſe with mankind, he had great delight 
in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his purpoſes by 
indirect and unſuſpected methods. “ He hardly drank tea 
% without a ſtratagem.” If, at the houſe of his friends, 
he wanted any accommodation, he was not willing to = 


- 


” 
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for it in plain terms, but would mention it remotely a0 fore 
thing convenient; though, when it was procured, he ſoon 
made it appear for whoſe ſake it had been recommended. 


Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a ſcreen. © He . 


practiſed his arts on ſuch ſmall occaſions, that Lady Boling- 
broke uſed to ſay, in a French phraſe, that « he played 
the politician about“ cabbages and turnips.” His unjuſ- 
tifiable impreſſion of the Patriot King,” as it can be im- 
puted to no particular motive, muſt have proceeded from 
his general habit of ſecrecy and cunning; he caught an 

opportunity of a fly trick, and pleaſed himſelf with the 


thought of outwitting Bolingbroke. ; 
In familiar or convivial converſation, it does not appear 
that he excelled. He may be ſaid to have reſembled Dry- 
den, as being not one that was diſtinguiſhed by vivacity in 
company. It is remarkable, that, ſo near his time, ſo much 
ſhould be known of what he has written, and ſo little of 
what he has ſaid : traditional memory retains no ſallies of 
raillery, nor ſentences of obſervatięfi; nothing either point- 
ed or ſolid, either wiſe or merry. One apophthegm only . 
ſtands upon record. When an objection raiſed againſt his 
inſcription for Shakſpeare was defended by the authority of 
« Patrick,” he replied—* horreſco referens”—that «© he 
« would allow the publiſher of a Dictionary to know the 
« meaning of a ſingle word, but not of two words put 
et toon? ns OT Do 
He was fretful, and eaſily diſpleaſed, and allowed him- 
ſelf to be capriciouſly reſentful. He would ſometimes leave 
Lord Oxford filently, no one could tell why, and was to be 
courted back by more letters and meſſages than the footmen 
were willing to carry. The table was indeed infeſted by 
Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, | 
and who, knowing his peeviſhneſs, could by no intreaties 
be reſtrained from contradicting him, till their diſputes were 
| ſharpened to ſuch aſperity, that one or the other quitted 
the houſe. _ | 6 
He ſometimes condeſcended to be jocular with ſervants 
or inferiors; but by no merriment, either of others or his 
own, was he ever ſeen excited to laughter. 5 | 
Of his domeſtic character, frugality was a part emi- 
nently remarkable. Having determined not to be dependent, 
he determined not to be in want, and therefore wiſely and 
magnanimouſly rejected all temptations to expence 9 — 


un . re a er ˙— ICC 


able to his 8 This general care muſt be 8 "RY 


_ parſimony, ſuch as the practice of writing his compoſitions | 


de often diſplayed, that obſtinate prudence with which he 


pounds a year, of which however he declares himſelf able 
to aſſign one hundred to charity “. | 


Ihe great topic of his ridicule is poverty; the crimes with 
ſeems to be of an opinion not very uncommon in the world, 

claims not to have been obtained by any practices of mean- 
neſs or ſervility; a boaſt which v was never el to be true 


| year, which he had purchaſed either of the laſt Duke of Buck- 
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approved; but it ſometimes appeared in petty artifices of 
on the back of letters, as may be ſeen in the remaining 


copy of the < Iliad,” by which perhaps in five years five 
ſhillings were ſaved ; or in a niggardly reception of his 


- friends, and 3 of entertainment, as, when he had 


two gueſts in his houſe, he would ſet at ſupper a ſingle 
pint upon the table; and, having himſelf taken two ſmall 
gates, would retire, and lay, cc Gentlemen, I leave you to 


4 wine.” Yet he tells his friends, that“ he has a 
cc 


eart for all, a houſe for all, and, whatever they may 
cc think, a Es for all.” 
He ſometimes, however, made a ſplendid dinner, and 1s 


| ſaid to have wanted no part of the {kill or elegance which 


ſuch performances require. That this magnificence ſhould 


conducted his affairs would not permit; for his revenue, 
certain and caſual, amounted only to about eight hundred 


Of this fortune, which, as it aroſe. from public appra- 
bation was very honourably obtained, his imagination ſeems 
to have been too full: it would be hard to find a man, ſo 
well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted ſo 
much in talking of his money. In his letters, and in his 
poems, his garden and his grotto, his quincunx and his 
vines, or ſome hints of his opulence, are always to be found. 


which he reproaches his antagoniſts are their debts, their 
habitation in the Mint, and their want of a dinner. He 


that to want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleaſure of contemplating his poſſeſſions, 
ſeems to be that of enumerating the men of high rank with 
whom he was acquainted, and whoſe notice he loudly pro- 


* Part of it aroſe fm an . of, two hundred 720605 4 


inghamſhire, or the Dutcheſs his mother, and which was charged 

on ſome eſtate of that family. The deed by which it was 

granted was ſome years in my cuſtody. H. | 
and 
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bich very few poets have ever aſpired. Pope 
never ſet genius to ſale, he never flattered thoſe whom he 
did not love, or praiſed thoſe whom he did not eſteem. 
Savage however remarked, that he began a little to relax 
his dignity when he wrote a diſtich for „“ his Highneſs's 
6 dog. „„ „ 
His admiration of the Great ſeems to have increaſed in 
the advance of life, He paſſed over peers and ſtateſmen 
to inſcribe his © Iliad” to Congreve, with a magnanimity 
of which the. praiſe had been complete, had his. friend's 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was choſen for fo 
great an honour, it is not now poſſible to know; there is 
no trace in literary hiſtory of any particular intimacy 
between them. The name of Congreye appears in the 
Letters among thoſe of his other friends, but without any 
_ obſervable diſtinction or conſequence. . 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex 
names dignified with titles, but was not very happy in his 
choice 108 except Lord Bathurſt, none of his noble 
friends were ſuch as that a good man would wiſh to have 
his intimacy with them known to poſterity: he can derive 
little honour from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or 
Bolingbroke. | „ i 
Of his ſocial qualities, if an eſtimate be made from his 

Betters, an opinion too favourable cannot eaſily be formed; 


they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded eſfulg gene- 
ral benevolence, and particular fondneſs. There is 
nothing but liberality, gratitude, conſtancy, and tender- 
neſs. It has been ſo long ſaid as to be commonly believed, 
that the true characters of men may be found in their Let- 
ters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart open 
before him. But the truth is, that ſuch were the fimp'e 
friendſhips of the « Golden Age,” and are now the 
friendſhips only of children. Very few can boaſt of hearts 
5 * they dare lay open to themſelves, and of which, 
by whatever accident expoſed, they do not ſhun a diſtinct 
and continued view; and, certainly, what we hide from 
ourſelves we do not ſhow to our friends. There is indeed 
no tranſaction which offers ſtronger temptations to fallacy 
and ſophiſtication than epiſtolary intercourſe. In the 
eagerneſs of .converſation the firſt emotions of the mind 
often burſt out before they are conſidered; in the tumult 
of buſineſs, intereſt and paſſion have their genuine effect; 


in 


but a friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate performance 


/ 
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ſurely no man fits down to depreciate by deſign his own 
„% Pe pong tr Fog; dos ts 
_ - Friendſhip has no tendency to ſecure veracity; for by 
whom can a man ſo much wiſh to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whoſe kindneſs he deſires to gain or 

keep? Even in writing to the world there is leſs conſtraint; 
the author is not confronted with his reader, and takes 
His chance of approbation among the different diſpoſitions 
of mankind ; but a Letter is addreſſed to a ſingle mind, 
of which the prejudices and partialities are known; and 


muſt therefore pleaſe, if not by favouring them, by : 


fuorbearing to oppoſe them. $52: 0 
_ "To charge thoſe fayourable repreſentations, which men 
give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical 
falſehood, would ſhew more ſeverity than knowledge. 'The 
writer commonly believes himſelf. Almoſt every man's 


thoughts, while they are general, are right; and moſt 


hearts are pure while temptation is away. It is eaſy to 
awaken generous ſentiments in privacy; to deſpiſe death 
when there is no danger; to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given, While ſuch ideas are formed 
they are felt; and ſelf- love does not ſuſpect the gleam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy, ' | 
If the Letters of Pope are confidered merely as compo- 
fitions, they ſeem to be premeditated and artificial, It is 
one thing to write, becauſe there is ſomething which the 
mind withes to diſcharge z and another, to ſolicit the ima- 
ination, becauſe ceremony or vanity requires ſomething to 
written, Pope confeſſes his early Letters to be -vitiated 
_ with a#eFation and ambition; to know whether he diſen- 
' tangled himſelf from theſe perverters of epiſtolary inte- 

grity, his book and his life muſt be ſet in compariſon, 
One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own poe- 
try. For this, if it had been real, he would deſerve no 
commendation 4; and in this he was certainly not fincere, 
for his high value of himſelf was ſufficiently obſerved; and 
of what could he be proud but of his poetry? He writes, 
he ſays, when „ he has juſt nothing elſe ta do;“ yet 
Swift complains that he was never at leiſure for converſa- 
tion, becauſe he © had always ſome poetical ſcheme: in 
his head.” It was punctually required that his writing- 
box ſhould be ſet upon his bed before he roſe; and Lord 
Oxford's domeſtic related, that in the dreadful * ; 

. | | Jo . Forty, 
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Forty, ſhe was called from her bed by him four times in. 
one night, to ſupply him with paper, left he ſhould Ioſe | 
Ale ptetends inſenſibility to cenſure and criticiſm, though 
it was obſerved by all WhO knew him that every pamphlet 
- diſturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irritability laid 
him open to perpetual vexation; but he withed to deſpiſe 
his critics, and therefore hoped that he did deſpiſe them. 
As he happened to live in two reigns when the Court 
paid little attention to poetry, he nurſed in his mind a a 
fooliſh diſeſteem of Kings, and proclaims that “ he never 
.« ſees Courts.” Let a little regard ſnewn him by the 
Prince of Wales melted his obduracy; and he bad not 
much to ſay when he was aſked by his Royal Highnefs, 
« How he could love a Prince while he diſliked Kings?“ 
He very frequently profeſſes contempt of the world, and. 
repreſents himſelf as looking on mankind, ſometimes with 
gay indifference, as on emmets of a hillock, helow his ſe- 
rious attention; and ſometimes with gloomy indignation, 
as on mohiſters more worthy of hatred than of pity. Theſe 
were diſpoſitions apparently counterfeired. How could he 
deſpiſe thoſe whom he lived by pleafing, and on whoſe - 
approbation his eſteem of himſelf was ſuperſtructed? Why 
ſhould he hate thoſe to whoſe favour he owed his honour 
and his eaſe ? Of things that terminate in human life, 
the world is the proper judge; to deſpiſe its ſentence, if 
it were poſlible, is not juſt ; and if it were juſt, is not. 
poſſible. Pope was far enough from this unreaſonable 
temper z- he was ſufficiently 2 fool to Fame, and his fault 
was, that he pretended to 1 it. His levity and his 
ſullenneſs were only in his 4 
common life, ſometimes vexed, and ſometimes pleaſed, ' 


with the natural emotions of common men. © © 
His ſcorn of the Great is repeated too often to be real; 
no man thinks much of that which he deſpiſes; and as 
falſehood is always in danger of inconſiſtency, he makes it. 
his boaſt at another time that he lives among them. 
It is evident that his own importance ſwells often in his 
mind. He is afraid of writing, leſt the clerks of the 
 Poſt-office ſhould know his ſecrets ; he has many enemies; 
he conſiders himſelf as ſurrounded by univerſal jealouſy; 
« after many deaths and many diſperſions, two or three 
« of us,” ſays he, © may ſtill be brought together, not to 
« plot, but to divert ourſelves, and the world too, if it 
” pleaſes Land they can live together, and « ſhew what 
41 ; : « friends 


etters; he paſſed through . 


„ 


,,  FFadw ok: 


« friends wits may be, in ſpite of all the fools" in the 
« world.” All this while it was likely that the clerks did 
not know his hand ; he certainly had no more enemies 
than a- public character like his inevitably excites ;_ and 
with what degree of friendſhip the wits might live, very 
few were ſo much fools as ever to enquire, ' | _ 
Some part of this pretended diſcontent he learned from 
Swift, and expreſſes it, I think, moſt frequently in his 
correſpondence with him. Swift's reſentment was unrea- 
ſonable, but it was fincere ; Pope's was the mere mimicry - 
of his friend, a fictitious part which he began to play 
before it beeame him. When he was only - twenty-five 
years old, he related that « a glut of ſtudy and retire- 
« ment had thrown him on the world,” and that there 
was danger leſt « a glut of the world ſhould throw him 
„ back upon ſtudy and retirement.” To this Swift an- 

ſwered with great propriety, that Pope had not yet acted 


or ſuffered enough in the world to have become weary of 


it. And, indeed, it muſt have been ſome very powerful 
reaſon - that can drive back to ſolitude. him who has once 
enjoyed the pleaſures of ſociety. VVV 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
ſuch narrowneſs of mind, as makes them inſenfible of any 
excellence that has not ſome affinity with their own, and 


confines their eſteem and approbation to ſo ſmall a number, 


that whoever ſhould form his opinion of their age from 
their repreſentation, would ſuppoſe them to haye lived 
_, amidft ignorance and barbarity, unable to find among their 
_ . contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and perſecuted 

by thoſe that could not underſtand them. 7 
contempt of fame, when he ſpeaks of riches and poverty, 
of ſucceſs and diſappointment, with negligent indif- 
ference, he certainly does not expreſs his habitual and ſettled 
reſentments, but either wilfully difguiſes his own charac- 
ter, or, what is more likely, inveſts himſelf with tempo- 
rary qualities, and ſallies out in the colours of the preſent 


When Pope murmurs at the world, when he profeſſes 55 


moment. His hopes and fears, his joys and ſorrows, 


acted ſtrongly upon his mind; and if he differed from 
others, it was not by careleſſneſs; he was irritable and 
reſentful; his malignity to Philips, whom he had firſt 
made ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, conti - 
nued too long. Of his vain deſire to make Bentley con- 
temptible, I never heard any adequate reaſon. He was 
EE aw i | | . ſometimes 
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ſometimes wanton in his attacks; * belt Chandos, 
Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his TFetnak ! 
The virtues which ſeem to have had -moſt of his affecti- 
on were liberality and fidelity of friendſhip, in which it 
does not appear that he was other than he deſcribes him- 
ſelf. His fortune did not ſuffer his charity to be ſplendid 
and conſpicuous z but he afliſted. Dodſley with-a hundred 
pounds, that he might open a ſhop; and, of the ſubſerip- 
tion of forty. pounds a year that he raiſed for Savage, 
twenty were paid by himſelf. He was accuſed of loving 
money z but his love was eagerneſs to gain, not ſolitude to 
keep it. | 

In the duties 1 fricndikip he was zealous and. conſtants 


his early maturity of mind commonly united him with men 


older than himſelf; and therefore, without attaining any 
conſiderable length of life, he ſaw many companions of 
his youth fink into the grave; but it does not appear that 
he loſt a fingle friend 275 coldneſs or by injury; thoſe who 
loved him once, continued their kindneſs. His ungrateful 
mention of Allen in his will, was the effect of his adher- 
ence to one whom he had known much longer, and whom 
he naturally loved with greater fondneſs. His violation of 
the truſt repoſed in him by Bolingbroke could have no 
motive inconſiſtent with the warmeſt affection: he 
either thought the action ſo near to indifferent that he 
forgot 1 it, or ſo laudable that he e his friend | to pt 

prove it. 
It was reported, with lack 4 as ; wall to en- 
force belief, that in the papers intruſted to his executors 
was found à defamatory Life of Swift, which he had pre- 
pared as an inſtrument of vengeance, to be uſed if any - 

provocation ſhould be ever given. About this I enquired of 

the Earl of Marchmont, who aſſured me that no ſuch piece 
was among his remains. 
The religion in which he lived and died was that of the 
Church of Rome, to which in his correſpondence with 
Racine he profeſſes himſelf a ſincere adherent, That he 
was not ſcrupulouſly pious in ſome part of his life, is known 
by many idle and indecent applications of ſentences taken 
from the Seriptures z a mode of merriment which a good 
man dreads for its profaneneſs, and a witty man diſdains 
for its eaſineſs and vulgarity. --But to whatever levities he 
has been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever * or chat he ever loſt his belief of Re- 
velation. 


Sh . 


velation. The poſitions which he tranſmitted from Boling- 
broke he ſeems not to have underſtood, and was pleaſed 
with an interpretation that made them orthodo. 
A man of ſuch exalted ſuperiority, and ſo little modera- 
tion, would naturally have all his delinquences obſerved and 


: 


7 
14 


would rejoice to find that he was not perfect. 
Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingneſs with 
which the ſame man is allowed to poſſeſs many advantages, 
that his learning has been depreciated. He certainly was, 
in his early life, a man of great literary curioſity ; and, 
when he wrote his « Eſſay on Criticiſm,” had, for his age, a 
very wide acquaintance with books. When he entered into 
the living world, it ſeems to have happened to him as to 
many others, that he was leſs attentive to dead maſters ; 
he ſtudied in the academy of Paracelſus, and made the uni- 
verſe his favourite volume. He gathered his notions freſh 
from reality, not from the copies of authors, but the ori- 
ginals of Nature, Yet there is no reaſon to believe that 
literature ever loſt his eſteem; he always profeſſed to love 
reading; and Dobſon, who ſpent ſome time at his houſe 
tranſlating his « Efſay on Man,” when I aſked him what 
learning he found him to poſſeſs, anſwered, © More than 1 


aggravated : ' thoſe who could not deny that he was excellent, 


« expected.” His frequent references to hiſtory, his al 


luſions to various kinds of knowledge, and his images ſe- 
lected from art and nature, with his obſervations on the 
operations of the mind and the modes of life, ſhew an in- 
telligence perpetually on the wing, excurſive, vigorous, 
and diligent, eager to purſue knowledge and attentive to - 
retain it. +. et þ.4 e ee 

From this curioſity aroſe the deſire of travelling, to which 
he alludes in his verſes to Jervas, and which, though he 
never found an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him 
till his life declined. lo ie iz 

Of his intellectual character, the conſtituent and fun- 


damental principle was good ſenſe, a prompt and intuitive 


perception of conſonance and propriety. He ſaw immedi- 
ately, of his own conceptions, what was to be choſen, 
and what was to be rejected; and, in the works of others, 
what was to be ſhunned, and what was to be copied. 

But good ſenſe alone is a ſedate and quieſcent quality, 
which manages its poſſeſſions well, but does not increaſe 
them; it collects few materials for its own operations, and 
preſerves fafety, but never gains ſupremacy. _ _— 

3 | | „ wiſe 
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likewiſe g genius; 2a mind active, ambitious and 8 . 


always — ns always aſpiring; in its wideſt ſearches 
ſt ill longing to go forward, in its higheſt flights ſtill wiſhing 
to be higher; always imagining ſomething; greater than a 
knows, always endeavouring more than it can do. 
To afliſt theſe powers, he is ſaid to have had great rcngth 
— exactneſs of memory. That which he had heard or 


read was: not eaſilj loſt ; pe he had before him not only 


what bis own meditations ſuggeſted, but what he had 
found in othera writers tha wight os eee to. his 
preſent purpoieeg ot wh gd 3.) 
T beſe benefits of nature 3 by een an, 
unwearied diligence; he had recourſe to every ſource of 
intelligence, and loſt no opportunity of information; he 
conſulted the living ag well as the dead; he read his com- 
poſitions to his friends, and was never content with medio- 
crity When excellence. could be attained. He conſidered 

poetry, as the buſineſs of bis life; and however he might 
ſeem; to lament his. occupation, he followed it with con- 
ſtancy; to make verſes was his firſt bung and ta wont! 
them-was his daſt, „ turg e ee die oF 

From his attention to poetry he Was —— red lk 


| converſation offrred any thing that could be improved, he 


committed it to paper; if a thought, or. perhaps an:expreſ- 
ſion more happy than was common, roſe to his mind, he 
was careful. to Write it; an independent diſtich was pre- 
ſerved for an opportunity of inſertion ; and ſome little frag- 
ments have been found containing lines, or parts of lines, 
to be wrought upon at ſome other time. 
He was one of thoſe ſew whoſe labour is their pleaſure: 
| he was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impa- 
tience; he never paſſed a fault unamended by indifference, 
nor quitted it by deſpair. He laboured his an, firſt to 
gal reputation, and aſterwards! to- keep-1 Moc n Fiz 
Of compoſition there are different — Some em- 
ploy at once memory and invention, and with little inter- 
mediate uſe of the pen, form and poliſh: large maſſes by 
continued meditation, and write their productions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have completed them. 
It is related of Virgil, that his cuſtom. was to pour out a 
great number of verſes in the morning, and paſs the day 
in retrenching exuberances and cortecting inaccuracies. 
he method of Pope, as ma 4 be collected from bis [tratiſe 
| ho mo to write 5 11 3 in his brit _ 
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und gradually 21 amplify, decorate, yy and refine 
them. — 
Wich ſuch Faculties, W uch Ape ions, he een 
every other writer in poetical prudence he wrote in ſuch 
. manner as might expoſe him to few hazards. He ufed 
almoſt always the ſame fabric of verſe; and, indeed, by 
[thoſe few effays which he made of any other, he did not 
enlarge his reputation. Of this uniformity: the certain con- 
ſequence was readineſs and dexterity. —5 3 prac- 
tice, language had, in his mind, a ſyſtematieal arrange 
ment; having always the ſame uſe for words; he had words 


10 ſelefted and combined as to be ready at his call. This 


increaſe of facility he eonfeſſed himſelf: to have þ. 1 otmy 
in the progreſs of his tranſlation, . 8 
But what was yet of more lupe, his effufions | 
were always voluntary, and his ſubjects choſen by himſelf. 
His independence ſecured him from drudging at a taſk, and 
labouring upon a barren topie: he never exchanged praiſe 
for money, nor opened à ſhop of condolence or congratu- 
lation. ln poems, therefore, were ſcarcely ever tempo- 
rary. He ſuffered coronations and royal marriages to paſs 
without a ſong; and derived no opportunities from recent 
+ events, nor any popularity from the accidental diſpoſition 
of his readers. He was never reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſoliciting the ſun to ſhine upon a birth-day, of calling the 
Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of faying what mul- 
titudes have ſaid before Him. When he could produce no- | 
thing new, he was at liberty to be ſilent. 
His publications were for the ſame raeſon- never haſty. 
Heh is ſaid to have ſent nothing to the preſs till it had lain 
two years under his: inſpeCtion : it is at leaſt certain, that 
he ventured nothing without nice examination. He ſuffer- 
ed the tumult of imagination to ſubſide, and the novelties 
of invention to grow familiar. He knew that the mind is 
— enamoured of its -own productions, and did not 
truſt his firſt fondneſs. He conſulted his friends, and 
liſtened with great willingneſs to criticiſm; and, what was 
of more importance, he confulted himſelf, and let wong 
paſs againſt his on judgment. 
He profeſſed to have learned bs poetry from Dryden, 5 


— whenever an opportunity was preſented, he praiſed 


through his whole life with unvaried liberality; and perhaps 
his character may receive ſome eee 1 ons had com- 
F g. with * maſte r. n 5 
ene, | Integrity 
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Integrity of underſtanding and nicety of diſcernment 
were not allotted in a leſs 1 to Dryden than to 
Pope. The rectitüde of Dryden's mind was ſufficiently 
ſhewn by the diſmiſſion of his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But 
Dryden never deſired to apply all the judgment that he had. 
He wrote, and profeſſed to write, merely for the people; 
and when he pleaſed others, he contented himſelf. He 
ſpent no time in ſtruggles to rouſe latent powers; he never 
attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he muſt have known to be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with very little conſideration; when 
occaſion or neceſſity called upon him, he poured out what. 
the preſent moment happened to ſupply, and, when. once 
it had paſſed the preſs, ejected it from his mind; for 
when he had no pecuniary intereſt, he had no further ſoli- 
c ðâ d ed aw fd Oe 
Pope was not content to ſatisfy ; he deſired to excel, and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his beſt; he did not 
court the candour, but dared the judgment, of his reader, 
and, expecting no indulgence from others, he ſhewed none. 
to himſelf. He examined lines and words with minute. 
and punctilious obſervation, and retouched every part with 
indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be for. 
JJ EEE. : 3 332 Hoe wg / HA 
8 For this reaſon he kept his pieces very long in his hands, 
while he conſidered and e e hank: The only 
poems which can be ſuppoſed to have been written with 
ſuch regard to the times as might haſten their publication, 
were the two ſatires of “ Thirty-eight;“ of which Dodfley 
told me, that they were brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. Almoſt every line,” he ſaid, 
ec was then written twice over; I gave him a clean tran- 
« ſcript, which he ſent ſome time afterwards. to me for 
« the preſs, with almoſt every line written twice over a 
| | l ; 5 


 & ſecond time | We Bs 3 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceaſed at 
their publication, was not ſtrictly true. His parental at- 
tention never abandoned them; what he found amiſs in 
the firſt edition, he ſilently corrected in thoſe that followed, 


He appears to have reviſed the *« Iliad,” and freed it from 


ſome of its imperfections; and the « Eſſay on Criticiſm” 
received many improvements after its firſt. appearance. It 
will ſeldom be found that he altered without adding clear- 
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| neſs, elegance, or vigour: Pope had, perhaps the judg- 


ment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the dili- | 
gence of Pope. 
In acquiring knowledge, the ſuperiority muſt be allowed 


to Dryden, whoſe education was more ſcholaftic, and who 
before he Fon. an author _— been allowed more time 


AY 


Dryden knew more of man in bs Eg nature, FRE: 
Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were 
formed by comprehenſive ſpeculation ; ; and thoſe of Pope 
by minute attention. There is more dignity in the know- 
ledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 
| 1 5 was not the ſole praiſe of either; for both excel- 
led likewiſe in proſe ; but Pope did not borrow his proſe 
from his predeceflor. The ſtyle of Dryden is capricious. 
and varied; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden 
obſerves the motions of his own mind; Pope conſtrains 


his mind to his own rules of compoſition. Dryden is 


ſometimes vehement and rapid; Pope is always ſmooth, 


uniform, and gentle. Dry den's. Þ if is a natural field, 


riſing into inequalities, and iverſifl by the varied TX 
rance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a. velvet kaun, 


ſhaven by the ſcythe, and leveled by the roller. 


Of genius, that power which conſtitutes a poet; z that 
ality without which judg ment is cold, and Knowledge 
is inert; that energy, whic collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates; the ſuperiority 1 muſt, with ſome heſitation, 
be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred that of 


this poetical vigour Pope had only a little, becauſe Dryden 


had more; for every other writer ſince Milton muſt give 
place to Pope; and even of Dryden it muſt be ſaid, that, 
if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Dryden's de e were always baſty, either excited 

by fome exterpal occaſion, or extorted by domeſtic neceſ- 
ſity ; he compoſed, without conſideration, and 0 0 
without correction. What his mind could ſupply a 

call, or gather in one excurſion, was all that he agb, 
and all that he. gave. The dilatory caution of Pope 
enabled him to condenſe his ſentiments; to multiply 
his 1 images, and to accumulate all that ſtudy. might, pro- 


duce, or chance might ſupply. If the fights of Dry- 
den e are higher, ps continues longer on the 
19 9 ; 92 1 
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wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 
heat is more regular and conſtant. Dryden often ſurpaſſes 
expeCtation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read 
with frequent aſtoniſhment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 
This parallel will, IJ hope, when it is well confidered, 
be found juſt; and if the reader ſhould ſuſpect me, as T 
ſuſpect myſelf, of ſome partial fondneſs for the memory of 
Dryden, let him not too haſtily condemn me; for meditation 
and enquiry may, perhaps, ſhew him the reaſonablenefs of 
mas TP 1 TT Ho ey 
THE Works of Pope are now to be diſtinctly exa- 
mined, not ſo much with attention to flight faults or petty 
beauties, as to the general character and effect of each 
„peo V Canute ti: 
It ſeems natural for a young poet to initiate himſelf by. 
Paſtorals, which, not profeſſing to imitate real life, require 
no experience; and, exhibiting only the ſimple operation 
of unmingled paſſions, admit no ſubtle reaſoning or deep 
enquiry. Pope's paſtorals are not however compoſed but 
with cloſe thought; they have reference to the times of the 
day, the ſeaſons of the year, and the periods of human life. 
The laſt, that Which turns the attention upon age and death, 
was the author's favourite. To tell of diſappointment and 
miſery, to thicken the darkneſs of futurity, and perplex the 
labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always a deliciousJem-. 
ployment of the poets. His preference was probably, juſt. 
I wiſh however, that his ſondneſs had not overlooked. a 


wo 


line in which the Zephyr. are made 10 lament in filence, - 


Io charge theſe paſtorals with want of invention, is to 
require what was never intended. The imitations are ſo 
ambitioufly frequent, that the writer evidently means rather 

to ſhow his literature than his wit, It is ſurely ſuſficient 
for an author of ſixteen, not only to be able to copy the 
poems of antiquity with judicious ſelection, but to have 
obtained ſufficient power of language, and ſkill in metre, 
to exhibit a ſeries of verſiſication, which had in Engliſh” 
poetry no precedent, nor has ſince had an imitation. _ 
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The defign of “ Windſor Foreſt” is evidently derived 


from «© Cooper's Hill,” with ſome attention to Waller's 
poem on The Park ;” but Pope cannct be denied to 
excel his maſters in variety and elegance, and the art 
of interchanging deſcription, narrative, and morality. The 
objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, of a 
regular ſubordination of parts terminating in che principal 


1 


« 


_ POPE 


and original defi: There is this want in moſt i leterp- 


tive poems, becauſe as the ſcenes, which they muſt exhi- 


bit ſucceſſively, are all ſubſiſting at the ſame time, the 
order in which they are ſhe wn muſt by neceſſity be arbi- 
trary, and more is not to be expected from the laſt part 
than from the firſt. The attention, therefore, which can- 
not be detained by ſuſpenſe, mult be excited by diverüty, | 
. ſuch as his poem offers to its reader. | 
But the deſire of diverſity may be too PRA indulged ; 
the parts of «« Windſor Foreſt” which deſerve leaſt praiſe, 


are thoſe which were added to enliven the ſtillneſs of the 


ſcene, the a * of Father Thames, and the tranſ- 
ſormation of Ladona. Addiſon had in his “ Campaign” 


derided the Rivers that “ riſe from their 00zy beds” = 


tell ſtories of heroes; and it is therefore ſtrange that Po 
ſhould adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately cen - 
ſared. The ſtory of Lodona is told with ſweetneſs ; but a 
new metamorphoſis 1s a ready and Joop expedient ;_ 
nothing is eaſier than to tell how a flower was once a 


blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 


The * Temple of Fame” 7 as Steele warmly a : 


cClared, „ a thouſand beauties.” Every part is ſplendid 


there is great luxuriance of ornaments ; the original viſion . 
of Chaucer was never denied to be much improved; the 


allegory is very ſkilfully continued, the imagery is properly 


ſelected, and learnedly diſplayed: yet, with all this com- 
prehenſion of excellence, as its ſcene is laid in remote ages, 
and its ſentiments, if the concluding paragraph be except- 
ed, have little relation to general manners or common life, 
it never obtained much notice, but is turned ſilently over, 
and ſeldom W or mentioned with either praiſe or 
blame. 
That the « Memah⸗ excels the „ Pollio” is no great 
praiſe, if it be conſidered from what original the improve - 


ments are derived. 


» The « Verſes on the dnforturart Lady” have drawn 
much attention by the illaudable ſingularity of treating ſui- | 
cide with reſpect ; and they muſt be allowed to be written 


in ſome part with vigorous animation, and in others with 


gentle tenderneſs ; nor has Pope produced any poem in 
| which the ſenſe predominates more over the dition. But 
the tale is not ſkilfully told; it is not eaſy to diſcover the 


character of either the Lady or her Guardian. Hiſtory : . 


W that ſhe v was about to to difprag herſelf by a marri- 
: age 


ave with an inferior; Pope praiſes her for the dignity of 
ambition, and yet condemns the uncle to deteſtation for 
his pride; the ambitious love of a niece may. be oppoſed 
by the intereſt, malice, or envy. of an uncle, but never by 
his pride. On ſuch an-occafion a poet may be allowed to 
be obſcure, but inconſiſtency never can be right. 
The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day” was undertaken at 
the deſire of Steele: in this the author is generally con- 
feſſed to have miſcarried, yet he has miſcarried only 


2 


competitors. Dryden's your - better choſen ; hiſtory will 
d of the atten * 


5 ce, Dryden with turbu- 
lent delight; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds 
the pa f /ꝓ 7 55s 7 aac 7 2 oe OG 
Both the odes want the efſential conſtituent of metrical 
compoſitions, the ſtated recurrence of ſettled numbers, It 
may be 'alledged, that Fin is ſaid by Horace to have 
written numeris lege folutis : but as no ſuch lax performances: 
have been tranſmitted to us, the meaning of that ex- 
preſſion cannot be fixed; and perhaps the like return 
might properly be made to a modern Pindariſt, as Mr.” 
Cob received from Bentley, who, when he found his 
criticiſms upon a Greek Exerciſe, which Cobb had pre- 
ſented, refuted one after another by Pindar's authority, 
cried out at laſt, « Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou art 
, an impudent one.?“ eee, eee e 
The account herein before given of this lady and her cata» 
ſtrophe, cited by Johnſon from Ruff head with a kind of acqui- 
eſcence in the truth thereof, ſeems no other than might have been 
extracted from the verſes themſelves. I have in my poſſeſſion a 
letter to Dr. Johnſon, containing the name of the lady; and a 


reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for her 


hiſtory. Him I have ſeen; and from a memorxandum of ſome 
particulars to the purpoſe communicated to him by a lady of qua - 
lity, he informs me, that the unfortunate lady's name was Wi- 

thinbury, corruptly pronounced Winbury ; that ſhe was in love 
with Pope, and would have married him ; that her guardian, 
Hongh ſhe was deformed in her perſon, looking upon ſuch a a 
match as beneath her, ſent her to a convent, and that a nooſe, - 
and not a ſword, put an end to herlife, JI. _ : 


4 


+, If. Pope's. ode, be particularly inſpected, it will be found 
that the firſt ſtanza conſiſts of ſounds well choſen indeed, 
bag honda ᷣͤ v ĩ²»q notifies nts e 
Tbe ſecond conſiſts of hyperbolical common- places, eaſily 
to be found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as 
nä.... ⁵ð wow Plmiardraw rin warriors 
In the third, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the, antagoniſt of 
„Dryden. Had all been like this—but every part cannot 
The next ſtanzas place and detain us in the dark and 
diſmal regions of mythology, whete neither hope nor fear, 
neither joy nor ſorrow, can be found: the poet however 
faithfully attends us; we have all that can be performed 
by elegance of diction, or ſweetneſs. of verſification; but 
what can form avail without better matter?) nm 
The laſt ſtanza recurs again to common- places. The 
concluſion is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden; 
and it may be remarked that both end with the ſame fault; 
the compariſon of each is literal on one fide, and meta- 
Fee ging) cit po roeker ona arm gies, 
Poets do not always expreſs their own thoughts: Pope, 
with all this labour in the praiſe of Muſic, was ignorant 
of its principles, and inſenſible of its effect. 


6 


One of his greateſt, though of his carlieſt works, is the 
« Eſſay on Criticiſm,” which, if he had written nothing 
clic, would have placed him among the firſt critics and the 
firſt poets, as it exhibits every mode of excellence that can 
embelliſh or, dignify didactic compoſition, . ſelection of 
matter, novelty of arrangement, juſtneſs of precept, 
ſplendour of illuſtration, and propriety of digreſſion. I 
know not whether it be pleaſing to conſider that he pro- 
duced this piece at twenty, and never afterwards excel- 
led it: he that delights himſelf with obſerving that ſuch . 
powers may be ſoon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
that life was ever after at a ſtancg. e 
Io mention the particular beauties of the Eſſay would 
be unprofitably- tedious: but I cannot forbear to obſerve, 
that the compariſon of a ſtudent's progreſs in the ſciences 
with the journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the 
beſt that Engliſh poetry can ſhew. A ſimile, to be perfect, 
muſt both illuſtrate and ennoble the ſubject; muſt ſhew 
it to the underſtanding in a clearer view, and diſplay it to 
the fancy with greater dignity ; but either of theſe quali- 
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ties 
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ties may be ſufficient to recommend it. In didactic poetry, 
of which the great purpoſe is inſtruction, a ſimiſe may 
be praiſed. which illuſtrates, though it does not ennoble; 
it does not illuſtrate- That it may be complete, it is re- 
quired to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleaſ- 
ing image; for a ſimile is ſaid to be a ſhort epiſode. To 
this antiquity was ſo attentive, that circumſtances were 
ſometimes added, which, having no parallels, ſerved only 
to fill the imagination, and produced what Perrault ludi- 
croully called “ compariſons with a long tail. In their 
ſimiles the greateſt writers have ſometimes failed; the 
ſhip- race, compared with the chariot- race, is neither illuſ- 
trated nor aggrandiſed: land and water make all the dif- 
ference: when Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened 
to a greyhound chafing a hare, there is nothing gamed; 
the ideas of purſuit and flight are too plain to be made 
plainer; and a god and the daughter of a god are not 
repreſented much to their advantage by a hare and dog. 
The ſimile of the Alps has no uſeleſs parts, yet affords 4 
ſtriking picture by itſelf ; it makes the foregoing poſition 
better underſtood, and enables it to take faſter hold on 
the attention; it aſſiſts the apprehenſion, and elevates. the 
To me like wiſe dwell a little on the celebrated para- 
raph, in which it is directed that “ the ſound ſhould 
cem an echo to the ſenſe;“ a precept which Pope is 
allowed to have obſerved beyond any other Engliſh poet. 
This notion of repreſentative metre, and the defire of 
_ diſcovering frequent adaptations of the ſound to the ſenſe, 


have produced, in my opinion, many wild 'conceits and 


imaginary beauties. All that can furniſh this repreſenta- 
tion are the ſounds of the words conſidered ſingly, and 
the time in which they are pronounced. Every language 
has ſome words framed to exhibit the noiſes which they 
expreſs, as thump, rattle, growl, hiſs. Theſe however are 
but few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can 
they be of any uſe but when ſound is to be mentioned. 
The time of pronunciation was in the dactylic meaſures 
of the 1 languages capable of conſiderable variety; 
but that variety could be accommodated only to motion or 
duration, and different degrees of motion were perhaps ex- 
preſſed by verſes rapid or ſlow, without much attention of 
the writer, when the image had full poſſeſſion of his ey ; 
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but our language having little flexibility, our verſes can 
differ very little in their cadence. The fancied reſem- 
blances, I fear, ariſe ſometimes merely from the ambiguity 
of words; there is ſuppoſed to be ſome relation between a 
 foft line and et couch, or between hard ſyllables and hard 
fortune. 
Motion, however, may bei in ſome for exeinpliGe#5 _ 
yet it may be ſuſpected that in ſuch reſemblances the mind 
often governs the ear, and the ſounds are eſtimated by their 
meaning. One of their moft ſucceſsful vita td, been 
to deſcribe the labour of Siſyphus : 


With many a weary ſtep, and many a joyous; -Þ 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 


'The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, | 
- Thunders ee _— and fmoaks —_— the "ground. 


Who does not perceive the Name: to move lowly upward, 
and roll violently * . ſet the . enen 0 0. 
ther ſenſe; 3 | 


| While many a merry tale, and many a ſong, tals 
Chear'd the rough road, we wiſh/d The rough _ long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 


Mock'd our impatient ſteps, for al was fairy. ground. | by a 


We have now r ſurely loſt much of the delay, and much of | 
the rapidity. | 
But, to ſhew how little the ate maſter of 3 

can fix the principles of repreſentative harmony, it will be 
ſufficient to e that the poct, who tells __ a. 


When Aji ax 7 75 ſome rock”s vaſt weight to ber: 
| The line too labours, and the words move flow : 
5 Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, : 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and kkims IHE the 1 ; 


when he had enjoyed for about thine years the praiſe of 
Camilla's lightneſs of foot, he tried another experiment 

upon e — time, and e this memorable oY” 
let: 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden caught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 724 
"The an — march, 2 energy en 


Here 


— 
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Alere are the ſwiftneſs of the rapid race, and the march 
of ſlow-paced majeſty, exhibited by the ſame poet in the 
ſame ſequence of ſyllables, except that the exact proſodiſt 
will find the line of ſwiftneſt by one tune longer than that 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and, when 
real, are technical and nugatory, not to be rejected, and 
Jo the praiſes which have been accumulated on the 
« Rape of the Lock” by readers of every claſs, from the 
critic to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to make any addi- 
tion. Of that which is univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
attractive of all ludicrous compoſitions, let it rather be now 
enquired from what ſources the power of pleaſing is de- 

rie ↄ ff!!! PE erg es 2712 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perſpicacity, 
has remarked that the preternatural agents are very happily 
adapted to the purpoſes of the poem. The Heathen deities 
can no longer gain attention: we ſhould have turned away 
| from a conteſt between Venus and Diana. The employ- 

ment of allegorical perſons always excites. conviction of 
its own abſurdity; they may produce effects, but cannot 
conduct actions: when the phantom is put in motion, it 
diſſolves: thus Dy/cord may raiſe a mutiny; but Diſcord 
cannot conduct a march, nor beſiege a town. Pope brought 2 
in view a new race of Beings, with powers and paſſions 
proportionate to their operation. The Sylphs and Gnomes 
act, at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrific and 
more powerful phantoms perform on the itprmy ocean, or 
the field of battle; they give their proper help, and do their 


. 


proper miſchief. _ = i 5 
Pope is faid, by an objector, not to have been the in- 
venter of this petty nation; a charge which might with 
more juſtice have been brought againſt the author of the 
„ Iliad,” who doubtleſs adopted the religious ſyſtem of his 
country; for what is there, but the names of his agents, 
which Pope has not invented? Has he not aſſigned them 
characters and operations never heard of before? Has he 
not, at leaſt, given them their firſt poetical exiſtence? If 
this is not ſufficient to denominate his work original, no- 
thing original ever can be written. 8 


In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, the 
two moſt engaging powers of an author. New things are 
made familiar, and familar things are made new. A race 


_ 


. » 0 


/ 
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0 f atrial people, never hear d of 5 before, is preſented to us 

in a manner ſo clear and eaſy, that the reader ſeeks for no 

further information, but immediately mingles with his new 

acquaintance, 9 their intereſts, and attends their pur- 
7 | 


ſuits, loves a Sylph, and deteſts a Gnome. 1 0 
That familiar things are made new, every paragraph will 
prove. The ſubject of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of common life; nothing real is intro- 
duced that is not ſeen ſo often as to be no longer regard- 
ed; yet the whole detail of a female-day is here brought 
before us, inveſted with ſo much art of decoration, that, 
though nothing is diſguiſed, every thing is ſtriking, and we 
feel all the appetite of curioſity for that from which we 
have a thouſand times turned faſtidiouſly away. | - 
The purpole of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at 
_ «. the little unguarded follies of the female ſex.” It is 
therefore without juſtice that Dennis charges the Rape 
« of the Lock” with the want of a moral, and for that 
reaſon. ſets it below the . Lutrin,” which expoſes the pride. 
and diſcord of the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boi- 
leau has made the world much better than he found it; 
but, if they had both ſucceeded, it were eaſy to tell who 
would have deſerved moſt from public gratitude. The 
freaks, and humours, and ſpleen, and vanity of women, 
as they embroil families in diſcord, and fill houſes with diſ- 
uiet, do more to obſtruct the happineſs of life in a year 
an the ambition of the clergy in many centuries, It has 
been well obſerved, that the miſery of man proceeds not 
from any ſingle cruſh of overwhelming evil, but from ſmall 
vexations continually repeated. 
It is remarked by Dennis likewiſe, that the machinery is 
ſuperfluous ; that, by all the buſtle of preternatural opera- 
tion, the main event is neither haſtened nor retarded. To 
this charge an efficacious anſwer is not. eaſily made. The 
Sylphs cannot be ſaid to help or to oppoſe; and it muſt be 
allowed to imply ſome want of art, that their power has 
not been ſufficiently intermingled with the action. Other 
parts may likewiſe be charged with want of connection; 


5 


the game at ombre might be ſpared; but, if the Lady had 


loſt her hair while ſhe was intent upon her cards, it might 
have been inferred that thoſe who are too fond of play will 
be in danger of negleQing more important intereſts. Thoſe 
perhaps are faults z but what are ſuch faults to much ex- 
cellence! JFF 

| The 
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The Epiſtle of < Eloiſe to Abelard” is one of the moſt 
happy productions of human wit: the ſubject is ſo judici- 
ouſly. choſen, that it would be difficult, in turning over the 
annals of the world, to find; another which ſo many; cir- 
cumſtances concur to recommend. We regularly intereſt 
ourſelves moſt in the fortune of thoſe who moſt deſerve 
our notice. Abelard and Eloiſe were conſpicuous in their 
days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves 
truth. The adventures and misfortunes of this illuſtrious 
pair are known from undiſputed hiſtory. Their fate does 
not leave the mind in hopeleſs dejection; for they both 

found quiet and conſolation. in retirement and piety. 80 
new and fo affecting is their ſtory, that it ſuperſedes in- 
vention; and imagination ranges at full liberty without 
ſtraggling into ſcenes of. fabte. 
5 The ſtory, thus {kilfully adopted, has been diligently im- 
proved. Pope has left nothing behind him, which ſeems 
more the effect of ſtudious perſeverance and laborious. re- 
viſal. Here is particularly obſervable. the curigſa felicitas, a 
fruitful ſoil, and careful cultivation. Here is no erudeneſs 
of ſenſe, nor aſperity of langugggſſe. 

The ſources — which ſentiments, which have ſo much 
vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are ſnewn to be 
the myſtic writers by the learned author of the Eſſay on 


« the Life and Writings of Pope; a book which teaches hom 
the brow of Criticiſm may be ſmoothed; and how the may 
be enabled, with all her ſeverity, to attract and to delight. 
The: train of my diſquiſition has now conducted me to 
that poetical wonder, the tranſlation of the “ Iliad; a 
performance which no age or nation can pretend to equal. 
To the Greeks tranſlation was almoſt unknown; it was 
totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. They had 
no recourſe to the Barbarians. for poetical beauties, but 
ſought for every thing in Homer, where, indeed, there is 
The Italians have been very diligent tranſlators; but 1 | 
can hear of no verſion, unleſs perhaps Anguilara's Ovid 
may be excepted, which is read with "eagerneſs. The 
ce Iliad“ of Salvini every reader may diſeover to be puncti- 
liouſly exact; but it ſeems to be the work of a linguiſt ſkil-" | 
fully pedantic ; and his countrymen, the proper judges of 
its power to pleaſe, reject it with diſguſt. „ 


Their predeceſſors the Romans have left ſome ſpecimens 


of tranſlation behind them, and that employment muſt 
1 | neee 
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have had ſome credit in which Tully and Germanicus en- 
gaged; but unleſs we ſuppoſe, what is perhaps true, that 
the plays of Terence were verſions of Menander, nothing 
tranſlated ſeems ever to have riſen to high reputation. The 
French, in the meridian hour of their learning, were very 
laudably induſtrious to enrich their own language with the 
wiſdom of the ancients; but found themſelves reduced, 
by whatever neceſſity, to turn the Greek and Roman poe- 
try into proſe. Whoever could read an author, could 
tranſlate him. From ſuch rivals little can be feared. _ 
The chief help of Pope in this audacious undertaking 
was drawn from the verſions of Dryden. Virgil had bor- 
rowed much of his imagery from Homer ; and'part of the 
debt was now paid by his tranſlator. Pope ſearched the 
pages of Dryden for happy combinations of heroic dicti- 
on; but it will not be denied that he added much to what 
he found. He cultivated our language with ſo much dili- 
gence and art, that he has left in his « Homer” a treaſure 
of poetical elegancies to poſterity. His verſion may be ſaid 
to have turned the Engliſh tongue; for fince its appearance 
no writer, however deficient in other powers, has wanted 
melody. Such a ſeries of lines, fo elaborately corrected, 
and ſo ſweetly modulated, took poſſeſſion of the public ear; 
the vulgar was enamoured of the poem, and the learned 
wondered at che tranſlation. dE oo I 2 
But in the moſt general applauſe diſcordant voices will 
always be heard. It has been objected by ſome, who wiſh. 
to be numbered among the ſons of learning, that Pope's 
verſion bf Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no 
reſemblance of the original and characteriſtic manner of 
the Father of Poetry, as it wants his artleſs grandeur, his 
unaffected majeſty . This cannot be totally denied; but 
it muſt be r2membered that neceſitas quod cogit defendit ; that 


Bentley was one of theſe, He and Pope, ſoon after the pub- 
lication of Homer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner; when Pope, de- 
firous of his opinion of the tranſlation, addreſſed him thus: 
«© Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookſeller to ſend you your books x 
«© J hope you received them.“ Bentley, who had purpoſely 
avoided ſaying any thing about Homer, pretended not to -under- 
ſtand him, and aſked, © Books! books! what books?” My 
« Homer,” replied Pope, which you did me the honour to ſub- 
'© ſcribe for. Oh,” ſaid Bentley, ay, now I recolle&—your 
« tranſlation ;—it is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but you muſt 
not call it Homer.“ II. e 


may 


may be lawfully done which cannot be forborn. Time and 


plwkace will always enforce regard. In eſtimating this tranſ- 


lation, conſideration muſt be had of the nature of our lan- 
| luage, the form of our metre, and, above all, of the change 
which two thouſand years have made in the modes of life 
and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in a language of 
the ſame general fabric with that of Homer, in verſes of 
the ſame meaſure, and in an age nearer to Homer's time 
by eighteen hundred years; yet he found, even then, the 
ſtate of the world ſo much altered, and the demand for 
elegance ſo much encreaſed, that mere nature would be 
endured no longer; and perhaps, in the multitude of bor- 
rowed paſſages, very few can be ſhewn which he has not 
embelliſhed. IJ tb iocglel wha et parton 
There is a time when nations, emerging from barbarity, . 
and falling into regular ſubordination, gain leiſure to grow 
wiſe, and feel the ſhame of ignorance and the craving pain 
of unſatisfied curioſity. To this hunger of the mind plain 
ſenſe is grateful; that which fills the void removes unea- 
ſineſs, and to be free from pain for a while is pleaſure; but 
repletion - generates faſtidiouſneſs; a ſaturated intellect 
ſoon becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction. Thus 
it will be found, in the progreſs of learning, that in all 


nations the firſt writers are ſimple, and that every age 


improves in elegance. One refinement always makes way 
for another; and what was expedient to Virgil was 
neceſſary to Pope. e eee eee, 
I ſuppoſe many readers of the Engliſh « Iliad,” when 
they have been touched with ſome unexpected beauty of 
the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the original, 
where, alas! it was not to be found. Homer doubtleſs 
owes to his tranſlator many Ovidian graces not exactly 


ſuitable to his character; but to have added can be no 


great crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance is ſurely 
to be deſired, if it be not gained at the expence of dig- 
nity. A hero would wiſh to be loved, as well as to be 
„ ore tt att: i ora tt 
To a thouſand cavils one anſwer is ſufficient z the pur- 
| poſe of a writer is to be read, and the criticiſm which 
would deſtroy the power of pleaſing muſt be blown aſide. . 
Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation; he knew 
that it was neceſſary to colour the images and point the 
e ee ſentiments 


\ 
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| ſentiments of his author; he therefore made ew. graceful 
but loſt him ſome of his — c 51 
Ahe copious notes with which the W is. / Accampa- | 
nied, and by which it is recommended to many readers, 
though they were undoubtedly written to ſwell the 
volumes, ought not to paſs without praiſe: commentaries 
which attract the reader by the pleaſure of peruſal have 
not often appeared ; the notes of others are read ba tlant | 
difficulties, thoſe of Pope to vary entertainment. 
It has however been objected with ſufficient — that : 
there is in the commentary too much of unſeaſonable levity 
and affected gaiety; that too many appeals are made to 
the Ladies, and the eaſe which is ſo carefully preſerved is 
ſometimes the caſe of a trifler. Every art has its terms, 
and every kind of inſtruc tion its proper ſtyle 3 the gravitx 
of common critics may be mea e diag is leſs gaſjicale 5 
than childiſh merriment. 
Of the « Odyſſey” nothing remains to de oliſerved : the | 
ume general praiſe may be given to both. tranſlations, and 
a particular examination of either would require a large 
volume. The notes were written by Broome, who n 


voured, not unſucceſsfully, to imitate his maſter. 


Of the « Dunciad” the hint 4 is confeſſedly taken * 
Dryden s % Mac Flecknoe;“ but the plain is ſa. enlarged 
and diverſified as juſtly to claim the praiſe of an original, 
and affords the beſt ſpecimen that has yet appeared 05 Per- 
ſonal ſatire Judicrouſly pompouns. 

That the deſign was moral, whatever the ele might. 
tell either his readers or himſelf, Jam not convinced. 
he firſt motive was the deſire of revenging the contempt 
with which Theobald had treated his < Shakſpeare,” and 
regaining the honour which he had loſt, by cruſhing his 
opponent. ' Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a 
poem, and therefore it was neceſſary to fiad other enemies 
with other names, at whoſe, ne be: might; ant | 
the public. MAT» eile 

In this Age dere was petulonce and kane mou ; 
but I cannot think it very criminal. An author places 


himſelf uncalled before the tribunal of Criticiſm, and ſoli- 


_cits fame at the hazard of (diſgrace. - Dulneſs or deformity 
are not  culpable in themſelves, but may be very juſtly 
' reproached when they pretend to the honour of wit or the 
influence af beauty. If bad writers were to paſs without 
ropreaention,. what ſhould reſtrain them? impune diem 

ay 
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 tonſumpſerit ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will , 


cenſure have much effect. The. ſatire, which brought 
eobald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 


from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. | 99 855 
All truth is valuable, and ſatirical criticiſm may be 
conſidered as uſeful when it reCtifies error and improves 


judgment; he that refines the public taſte is a public be- 
The beauties of this poem are well known; its chief 


fault is the groſſneſs of its ages Pope and Swift had 
Pp 


« 


an unnatural delight in ideas phyſically impure, ſuch as 


every other tongue utters with unwillingneſs, and of which 


every ear ſhrinks from the mention. 


But even this fault, offenſive as it is, may be forgiven | 
for the excellence of other paſſages ;. ſuch as the formation 


and diſſolution of Moore, the account of the Traveller, 


the misfortune of the Floriſt, and the crowded thoughts and 
ſtately numbers which dignify the concluding paragraph. 


The alterations which have been made in the Dun- 
ciad, not always for the better, require that it ſhould be 
publiſhed, as in the preſent collection, with all its varia- 


tions. FE 5 
The « Eſſay on Man“ was a work of great labour and 
long conſideration, but certainly not the happiefl. of Pope's 


performances. The ſubject is perhaps not very prope: 


for poetry; and the poet was not ſufficiently maſter of his 


ſubject ; metaphyſical morality was to him a new . ſtudy; 
he was proud of his acquiſitions, and ſuppoſing himſelf 
maſter of great ſecrets, was in haſte to teach what he had 


not learned. Thus he tells us, in the firſt Epiſtle, that 


— 


from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an 
order of beings ſuch as mankind, becauſe Inſinite Excel- 
lence can do only what is beſt. He finds out that theſe 
beings muſt be “ ſomewhere ;” and that «all the queſtion 


cc is, whether man be in a wrong place.” Surely if, ac- 


cording to the poet's Leibnitian reaſoning, we may infer _ 


that man ought to be, only becauſe he is, we — allow 


that his place is the right place, becauſe he has it. Supreme 


Wiſdom is not leſs infallible in diſpoſing than in creating. 
But what is meant by /omewhere and place, and wrong place, 
it had been vain to aſk Pope, who probably had never 
aſked himſelf. | 1 Sn | . 
Having exalted himſelf into the chair of wiſdom, he 
tells us much that every man knows, and much that he 
Vol. VI. ys 17725 | 


does 


* 
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balance 


does not know himſelf; that we ſee but little, and * PR 
order of the univerſe is beyond our comprehenſion z 3. an 
opinion not very uncommon z and that there i is a chain of 


| ſubordinate beings « from infinite to nothing,“ of which 


himſelf and his readers are equally ignorant. But he gives 
us one comfort, which, without his help, he ſuppoſes un- 
attainable, in the poſition ce that though we are 0 ls, yet 
'« God is wiſe.” _ 

This Eſſay affords an egregious inſtance of the predomi- 
nance of genius, the dazzling ſplendour of imagery, and 
the ſeductive powers of eloquence. Never was penury of 
knowledge and vulgarity of ſentiment ſo happily diſguiſed. 
The reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; 


and, when he meets it in its new array, no longer knows 


the talk of his mother and his nurſe. en theſe wonder⸗ 


Working ſounds ſink into fenſe, and the doctrine of the 


Eſſay, diſrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers of 
its naked excellence, what ſhall we diſcover ? That we are, 
in compariſon with our Creator, very weak and ignorant; 
that we do uphold the chain of exiſtence; and that 
we could not make one another with more {kill , than 


we are made. We may learn yet more; that the arts of 


human life were copied from the inſtinctive 80 of 


other animals; that, if the world be made for man, it 


may be ſaid that man was. made for geefe. 'To theſe pro- 
found principles of natural knowledge are added ſome 
moral inſtructions equally new; that ſelf-intereſt, well 
underſtood,. will produce ſocial concord; that men are 
mutual * by mutual benefits; that evil is ſometimes 
by good; that human advantages are unſtable and 
fallacious, of uncertain duration and doubtful effect; that 
our true honqur is, not to have a great part, but to act it 
well ; that virtue only is our own ; and that happineſs | is 
always in our power. 
Surely a man of no very compekenſive Tearch | may 


a venture to ſay that he has heard all this before; but it was 


never till now recommended by ſuch a blaze of embelliſh- 
ments, or ſuch ſweetneſs of melody. The vigorous con- 
traction of ſome thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of 


| others, the incidental illuſtrations, and ſometimes the —4 


nity, ſometimes the ſoftneſs of the verſes, enchain philoſo- 


| taken to exemplify Pope's felicity of cane before a 


hy, ſuſpend criticiſm, and oppreſs * by overpower- 
ing A 


is is true of many paragraphs ; ; yet, if I had under- 


rigid 


Non 


rigid eritic, I ſhould: not ſelect the * Eflay on Man 3” for 
it contains more lines unſucceſsfully laboured, more harſh-- 
neſs of diction, more thoughts imperfectly expreſſed, more 
levity without elegance, and more heavineſs without 
ſtrength, than will eaſily be found in all his other works. 
The « Characters of Men and Women” are the product 
of diligent ſpeculation upon human life; much labour has 
been beſtowed upon them, and Pope very ſeldom laboured 
in vain. That his excellence may be properly eſtimated, I 
recommend a compariſon of his Characters of Women” 
with Boileau's Satire; it will then be ſeen with how much 
more perſpicacity female nature is inveſtigated, and female 
excellence ſelected; and he ſurely is no mean writer to 
whom Boileau ſhould be found inferior. The „ Charac- 
ters of Men, however, are written with more, if not 
with deeper, thought, and exhibit many paſſages exquiſitely 
beautiful. The Gem and the Flower” will not eaſily 
be equalled. In the women's part are ſome defects; the 
character of Atoſſa is not ſo neatly finiſhed as that of 
Clodio; and ſome of the female characters may be found 
perhaps more frequently among men; 5 e is e of | 
Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the Epiſtles to Lord Bathurſt and: Linh Purlingoozz 
Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a train of thought 
which was never in the writer's head, and, to ſupport his 
| hypotheſis, has printed that firſt which was publithed laſt. 
In one, the moſt valuable paſſage is perhaps the Elegy on 
« Good Senſe ;” and the other, the cc End of the Duke of 
« Buckingham. 8 
I zbe Epiltle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called the 
Prologue to the Satires,“ is a performance conſiſting, as 
ſeems, of many fragments wrought into one deſign, which 
by this union of ſcattered beauties contains more ſtriking 
paragraphs than could probably haye been brought toge- 
ther into an occaſional work. As there is no ſtronger mo- 
tive to exertion than ſelf-defence, no part has more elegance, 
ſpirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his own 
character. The meaneſt pallage. is the ſatire upon 
| Sporus. UE», 

Of the two poems which de their names from the 
year, and which are called the « Epilogue to the Satires,“ 
it was very juſtly remarked by Savage, that the ſecond was 
in the whole more ſtrongly conceived, and more equally 
ſupported, but _ it had no ſingle pallages equal to the 
| K 2 | contention 
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eoritehtion in the EI for the dignity of Vice, and the 
celebration of the triumph of Corruption. 
The Imitations of Horace ſeem to have been written as 


relaxations of his genius. This employment became his 
favourite by its facility; the plan was ready to his hand, 


and nothing was required but to accommodate as he could 


the ſentiments of an old author to recent facts or familiar 


images ; but what is caſy is ſeldom excellent; ſuch imita- 
tions cannot give pleaſure to common readers; the man of 
learning may he ſometimes ſurpriſed and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel; but the compariſon requires know- 
ledge of the ori which will likewiſe often detect 
rained applications. Between Roman images and Engliſh 
manners, there will be an irreconcileable diſſimilitude, and 
the works will be generally uncouth and party coloured; 


neither en nor -tranilated, neither een nor 


modern 
Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjuſted to each 
ovhers: all the qualities that conſtitute genius. He had 


| Invention, by which new trains of events are formed and 


new ſcenes of imagery. difgleyod, as in the Rape of the 


 &«&Lock;” and by which extrinſic and adventitious embelliſh- 


ments and illuſtrations are connected with a known ſubject, 
as in the « Eflay on Criticiſm.” He had Inagination, which 
ſtrongly impreſſes on the writer's mind, and enables him to 
convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, inci- 
dents of life, and eren of en as in his Elojfa," 


- Js. one of theſe poems 18 a  couplet, to which belongs a Ty 


= at I once heard the Reverend Dr. Ridley relate. | 


Glander or r poiſon dread from Delia's rage; Pt 
55 Hard words, or hanging if your judge be * * * * 


Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his "a conceiving 
that his name was meant to fill up the blank, ſent his clerk to Mr. 
Pope, to complain of the inſult. Pope told the young man, that 


the blank might be ſupplied by many monoſyllables, other than 


the judge's name: but, Sir,“ ſaid the clerk, the 1 e ſays 
« that no other word will make ſenſe of. the paſſage. — then 


n feems,” ſays Pope, your maſter is not onl aly a judge, but a 


poet: as that is the caſe, the odds are againſt me. Give my 
reſpects to the judge, and tell him, I * . not contend with one 
that has the * of a, and an fill up the blank as 


"Os 7 - EN rr 
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«« Windſor Foreſt,” and the «Ethic Epiſtles.” He had 
: enen which ſelects from life or nature what the pre- 
- Tent purpoſe requires, and by ſeparating the eſſence of 

things from its concomitants, often makes the repreſenta- 
tion more powerful than the reality: and he had colours 
of language always before him, ready to decorate his mat- 
ter with every grace of elegant expreſſion, as when he 
accommodates his diction to the wonderful multiplicity of 
Homer's ſentiments and deſcriptions. © '  __ 
| Poetical expreſſion includes ſound as well as meaning. 

«* Muſic,” ſays Dryden, « is inarticulate poetry :” among 
the excellencies of Pope, therefore, muſt be mentioned 


the melody of his metre. By peruſing the works of Dry- 


Aden, he diſcovered the moſt perfect fabric of Engliſh verſe, 


and habituated himſelf to that only which he found the 
beſt; in conſequence of which reſtraint, his poetry has 
been cenſured as too uniformly muſical, and as glutting 
the ear with unvaried ſweetneſs. I ſuſpect this objection 

to be the cant of thoſe who judge by principles rather than 
perception; and who would even themſelves have leſs 
pleaſure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention 
by ſtudied diſcords, or affected to break his lines and vary 
But though he was thus careful of his verſification, he 

did not oppreſs his powers with ſuperfluous. rigour. He 
ſeems to have thought, with Boileau, that the practice of 
writing might be refined till the difficulty ſhould overbalance 
the advantage, The conſtruction of his language is not 
always ſtriftly grammatical 3 with thoſe rhymes which 
_ preſcription had conjoined he contented himſelf, without 
regard to Swift's remonſtrances, though there was no 
| ſtriking conſonance; nor was he very careful to vary his 
terminations, or to refuſe admiſſion,” at a ſmall diſtance, to 


o Swift's edict for the excluſion of Alexandrinęs and 
Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted them, but, in 
the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; he uſes. them more 
liberally in his tranſlation than his po ee. 
He has a few double rhymes; and always, I think, un- 
ſucceſsfully, except once in the . Rape of the Lock,” - 
Expletives he very eaxly ejected from his verſes; but he 
now and then admits an epithet, rather commodious than 
important. Each of the fix firſt lines of the . Iliad” might 
loſe two ſyllables with very little diminution of the mean- 
e | ing; 
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ing; Dy ſometimes, after all his art and labour, one verſe 
ſeems to be made for the ſake of another, In his latter 
productions the diction is ſometimes vitiated by French 
idioms, with which Bolingbroke | had perhaps infected Z 
him. 
The been told that che couplet by which he declared 
his own ear to be molt Sratißed was this: ey | 


Is, R Mæotis fleeps, and hardly Bows 
The freezing Tanais age a We” 'of fnows, : 


x But the reaſon of this preference I cannot diſcover. th 


111 is remark by Watts, that PO 18 ſentocly: a Kappy | 
combination of Words, or a phraſe poetically elegant in 
the Engliſh language, which Pope has not inſerted into his 
verſion of Homer. How he obtained © poſſeſſion of ' fo 
many beauties of ſpeech, it were deſirable to know. That 
he gleaned from authors, obſcure as well as eminent, what 
he thought brilliant or uſeful, and preſerved it all in a 

ular collection is not unlikely. When, in his laſt years, 
Hall's Satires were ſhewn him,” he withed that he had ſeen 
them ſoone.. | 

New ſentiments and new images oiliery may produce; - 
but to attempt any further improvement of verſification 
will be dangerous. Art and diligence have now done their 
beſt, and what ſhall be added will be the effort of tedious 
toil and needleſs curioſity. 


After all this, it is ſurely ſaperfivcul to beer the queſ. ” 


tion that has once been aſked, Whether Tobe Was 4 poet? 
otherwiſe than by aſking in return, If Pope be not a poet, 
where is poetry to be found? To circumſcribe poetry by a 
definition will only ſhew the narrowneſs of the definer, 
though a definition which ſhall exclude Pope will not eafily 
be made. Let us look round upon the preſent time, and 
back upon the paſt 3 let us enquire to whom the voice of 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry, let their pro- 
ductions be examined, and their claims ſtated, and the 
pretenſions of Pope will be no more diſputed. Had he 
ou the world only his verſion, the name of poet muſt 
ave been allowed him: if the writer of the Thad” were 
to claſs his ſueceſſors, he would aſſign a very high place to 
| his tranſlator, without he gs any. other evidence of 
Genius, Chats 


* . 
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The following Letter, of which the original is in the 
hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by 


the kindneſs of Mr. Jodrell, - 


„To Mr. BripGes, at the Biſhop of London's at 


© SIR, in i: bo Ons 

« The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, can 
never be enough acknowledged; and the ſpeed with which 

you diſcharged ſo troubleſome a .taſk, doubles the obli- 
ation. 1 St Fn - 
— I muſt own, you have pleaſed me very much by the 
commendations ſo ill beſtowed upon me; but, I aſſure you, 
much more by the frankneſs of your cenſure, which I ought 
to take the more kindly of the two, as it is more advan- 
tageous to a ſcribbler to be improved in his judgement than 
to be ſoothed in his vanity. The greater part of thoſe 
deviations, from the Greek, which you have obſerved, I 
was led into by Chapman and Hobbes; who are, it ſeems, 
as much celebrated. for, their knowledge of the original, 
as they are decryed for the'badneſs of their tranſlations. 
Chapman pretends to have reſtored the genuine ſenſe. of 
the author, from the miſtakes of all former explainers, in 
ſeveral hundred places: and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Homer, in Greek and Latin, attributed ſo much to 
Hobbes, that they confeſs they have corrected the old 
Latin interpretation very often by his verſion; For my part, 

I generally took the author's meaning to be as you have 
explained it; yet their authority, joined to the knowledge 
of my own imperfectneſs in the language, over-ruled me. 
However, Sir, you may be confident, I think you in the 
right, becauſe you happen to be of my opinion: (for men 
(let them ſay what they will) never approve any other's 
ſenſe, but as it ſquares with their own). But you have 
made me much more proud of, and poſitive in my judg- 
ment, ſince it is ſtrengthened by yours. I think your eri- 
ticiſms, which regard the expreſſion, very juſt, and ſhall 
make my profit of them: to give you ſome proof that I am 
in earneſt, I will alter three verſes on your bare objection, 
though I have Mr. Dryden's example for each of them. 
And this, I hope, you will account no ſmall obedience, 
from one, who values the authority of one true poet above 
that of twenty critics or commentators, But — 5 | 
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ſpeak. thus of commentators, I will continue to read care- 
fully all I can procure to make up that way, for my own . 
want of critical underſtanding in the original beauties of 
Homer. Though the greateſt of them are certainly thoſe 
of Invention and Deſign, which are not at all confined to 
the language: for the diſtinguiſhing excellences of Homer 
are (by the conſent of the beſt critics of all nations) firſt in 
the manners, (which include all the ſpeeches, as being no 
other than the repreſentations of each perſon's manners b 
his words:) and then in that rapture and fire, which carries 
vou away with him, with that wonderful force, that no man 
who has a true poetical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf, while 
he reads him. Homer makes you intereſted and concerned 
before you are aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it 
by ſoft degrees. This, I believe is what a tranſlator of 
Homes ought principally to imitate ; and it is very hard 
for any tranſlator to come up. to it, becauſe the chief rea- 
ſon why all tranſlations fall ſhort of their originals is, that 
the very conſtraint they are obliged to, renders them heavy 
and diſpirited. 3 VVV,Ü s 
„ The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it, 
conſiſts in that noble ſimplicity which runs through all his 
works; (and yet his diction, contrary to what one would 


4 


imagine conſiſtent with ſimplicity, is at the ſame time 


very copious). I don't know how I have run into this 
pedantry in a Letter, but I find I have ſaid too much, as 
well as ſpoken too inconſiderately: what farther thoughts 
J have upon this ſubject, I ſhall be glad to communicate 
to you (for my own improvement) 'when we meet ; which 
is a happineſs I very earneſtly defire, as I do likewiſe ſome 
opportunity of proving how much 1 think myſelf obliged 
to your friendſhip, and how truly I am, Sir,** " 
4 Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
Wn 2 „„  A Bopkel 

The Criticiſm upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was printed 
in © The Univerſal. Viſitor,” is placed here, being too 
minute and particular to be inſerted in the Life. * 


. EVERY Art is beſt taught by example. Nothing con- 
- tributes more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks 
on the works of thoſe who have moſt excelled. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour, at this viſt, to entertain the young 
ſtudents in poetry with an examination of Pope's * 

# ts . 1 N - | * 0 


Io define an epitaph is uſeleſs; every one knows that 
it is an inſcription on a Tomb. An epitaph, therefore, 
implies no particular character of writing, but may be 
compoſed in verſe or proſe. It is indeed commonly pane- 
gyrical; becauſe we are ſeldom diſtinguiſhed with a ſtone 
but by our friends; but it has no rule to reſtrain or mollify 
it, except this, that it ought not to be longer than common 
beholders may be expected to have leiſure and patience to 


1 


n CnanLEs Earl of Donger, in the Church ef, 
6095 Dp ß ) 
Dorſet, the grace of courts, the Muſe's pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dye. 
The ſcourge: of pride, though ſanctify'd or great, 

Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ftatez; 

Vet ſoft in nature, though ſevere his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. 

Bleſt ſatyriſt! who touch'd the means ſo true, 

As ſhow d, Vice had his hate and pity to. 
hleſt courtier ! who could king and country pleaſe, 
Vet ſacred kept his friendſhip, and his eaſe, ' 

Bleſt peer ! his great forefather's every R 

Where other Buckhurſts, other Dorſets ſhine, 

And patriots ſtill, or poets, deck the line. 


The firſt diſtich of this epitaph contains a kind of infor- 
mation which few would want, that the man, for whom 
the tomb was erected, died. There are indeed ſome qua- 
lities worthy of praiſe aſcribed to the dead, but none that 
were likely to exempt him from the lot of man, or incline _ 
us much to wonder that he ſhould die. What is meant by 
« judge of nature,” is not eaſy to ſay. Nature is not the 
object of human judgment; for it is in vain to judge where 
we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is com- 
monly called nature by the critics, 'a juſt repreſentation of 
things really exiſting, and actions really performed, nature 
cannot be properly oppoſed to art; nature being, in this 
ſenſe, only the beſt effect of ar, 


T be ſcourge of pride— 
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Of this couplet, the ſecond line is not, what is intend- 
ed, an illuſtration of the former. Pride, in the Great, is 
indeed well enough connected with knaves in ſtate, 

though #naves is a word rather too ludicrous and light; but 
the mention of ſanctiſiad pride will not lead the thoughts to 
eps in learning, but — 5 to ſome ſpecies of tyranny or 

oppreſſion, ſomething more gloomy and more formidable 

n foppery. tt 03 e 21/344 ee nia 
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Vet ſoft his nature— 


This is a we compliment, but was not firſt beſtowed 
on Dorſet by Pope. The next verſe is extremely beau» 


Bleſt fatyriſt !—' 


In this diſtich is another line of which Pope was not the 
author. I do not mean to blame theſe imitations with 
much harſhneſs; in long performances they are ſcarcely to 
be avoided, and in ſhorter they may be indulged, becauſe 
the train of the compoſition may naturally involve them, or 
the ſcantineſs of the ſubject allow little choice. However, 
what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own; and it is 
the buſineſs of critical juſtice to give every bird of the 


Muſes his proper feather, 


0 Bleſt courtier . 


| Whether a courtier can properly be commended for 
3 keeping his eaſe ſacred, may perhaps be diſputable. 'To 
pleaſe king and country, without ſacrificing friendſhip to 
any change of times, was a very uncommon inſtance of pru- 
dence or felicity, and deſerved to be kept ſeparate from ſo 
poor a commendation as care of his eaſe. I wiſh our poets 
would attend a little more accurately to the uſe of the 
word ſacred, which ſurely ſhould never be applied in a 
ſerious compoſition, but where ſome reference may be 
made to a higher Being, or where ſome duty is exacted or 
implied. A -man may keep his friendſhip ſacred, becauſe 
| exon friendſhip are very awful ties; but methinks 
cannot, but in a burleſque ſenſe, be ſaid to keep his 
_ Eaſe ſacred, "= OY” 125 2 5 a 
5 Bleſt 
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| Bleſt peer — | 


The bleſſing t to os veer 13 no cenbatiigt with hi 
peerage: they might Happen to any other man, whoſe an- 
ceſtors were remembered, or whoſe poſterity were likely 
to be regarded. 
I know not whether this ern be ah cliher of the N 

writer or wa man entombed. 


| I. 


On Sir Warren Tuna; one of the Lune Arne 
of State 70 King WILLIAM III. who, having gg ned Hie 
place, died in his retirement at ring in OG. 


* 45 17 16. 
A pleaſing form, f firm, yet cautious | mind, 

Sincere, though prudent ; conſtant, yet reſi BY 9k 
Honour unchang'd, a principle profeſt, 

Fix'd to one fide but moderate to the reſt: | | 
An honeſt courtier, yet a patriot too ee 
4 = to his prince, and to his country true. LON 
Fill'd with the fenſe of age, the fire of youth; 

A ſcom of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 
A generous faith, from ſuperſtition free; I 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny: 

Such this man was; who now, from W v remov'd, | 
At length enjoys that gen 6 he lord. 


1 5 9 b 
* 


In this epitaph, as in many other chai, appears, at 
the firſt view, a fault which I think ſcarcely any beauty can 
compenſate, The name is omitted, The end of an epi- 
taph is to convey ſome account of the dead; and to what 
purpoſe is any thing told of him whoſe-name is concealed ? 
An epitaph, and a hiſtory of a nameleſs hero, are equally 
abſurd, fince the virtues and qualities ſo recounted in either 
are ſcattered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated by 

ueſs. 'The name, it is true, may be read upon the ſtone z 
| hs what obligation has it to the poet, whoſe verſes wander 

over the earth, and leave their ſubject behind them, and 
who is forced, like an unſkilful painter, to make his pur- ; 
poſe known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains 

nothing ſtriking or particular; but the poet is not to be 
blamed for the defects of his ſubject. He ſaid perhaps the 
beſt that could be ſaid. There are, however, ſome el 
| w | 
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which were not made neceſſary by the character in "which 
he was employed, There is no oppoſition between an 
honeft courtier and a patriot; ior. an Aang courtier cannot 
| but be a patriot. | 

It was unſuitable to the nicety I} in ſhort compoſi. 2 
tions, to cloſe his verſe with the word oo every rhyme 
ſhould be a word of emphaſis, nor can this rule be ſafely 
neglected, except where the length of the poem makes 
flight inaccuracies excuſable, or allows room for beauties 
ſufficient to overpower the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the ſeventh line the werd filled is 
weak and profaic, having no particular W to any 

of the words that follow it. | 

Ihe thought in the laſt line is impertinent, baying no 
connexion with the foregoing character, nor with the con- 
dition of the man deſcribed. Had the epitaph been written 
on the poor conſpirator * who died lately in priſon, after a 
confinement of more than forty years, without any crime 
proved againſt him, the ſentiment has been juſt and pathe- 
tical ; but why ſhould 'Trumbal be — _ ove his 
liberty : wal had never known reſtraint 


On the Hon. Son . a ton e 
c cellor Haxcouxr, at the Ci, * * fon Harcourt, in 
zan I. 


| To this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er * art, = Hs near, 
5 lies the friend moſt lov'd, the ſon moſt dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendſhip might divide, 
"Or gave his father grief but when he dy d. 


4 Ho vain is reaſon, eloquence how walt 
7 muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
| Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inſcribe thy ſtone, - 
| And vith a father's ſorrows mix his own! 1 5 


This epita taph is principally remarkable for the artful Into 
troduction of the name, which is inſerted with a peculiar 
felicity, to which chance muſt concur with genius, which 


no man can hope to attain twice, and which cannot be | 


copied but with ervile imitation. 


| * Major . ho died in Newgate, Sept. 20, 1736. 
See Gent * vol. L. p. 125. N. 
| I cannot 
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14 cannot but with that, of this inſcription, the two laſt 
lines had been.omitted, as they take away row, the energy 
what drab do1 not add to the Jeni. | | 


On Ius Guede, FA in 1 fminer-dhley. 
/ | JACOBUS cas, 
| REGI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE 4 SECRETIS 
ET CONSILIIS ' SANCTIORIBYS 
PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULI AMOR ET DELICIAE : : 
: 2 TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR | 


© ANNOS HEV rAvcos, XXXV. 
. 4 oB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. | 


yet fiend to truth! of foi fincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear 4 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all a pprov d. 
| Prais 'd, wept, and bonour'd, by the Muſe he bold... 


The lines on Craggs were not originally intende I for an 
epitaph; and therefore ſome faults are to be imputed to 
the violence with which they are torn from the poems 
that firſt contained them. We may, however, obſerve 
ſome defects. There is a er wry of words in the firſt 
couplet: it is ſuperfluous to tell of him, who was Arcere, 
true, and faithful, that he was in honour clear. 

| There ſeems to be an oppoſition intended in the fourth 
line, which is not very obvious: where is the relation be- 
tween the two Poũtions, that he gained no title and hft ne 
friend? + 

It may be proper here to remark the abſurdity of: joining, - 
in the ſame inſcription, Latin and ' Engliſh, or verſe and 

proſe. If either language be preferable to the other, let 
that only be uſed: for no reaſon can be given why part of 
the — — ſhould be given in one tongue, and part 
in another, on a tomb, more than in any other place, on 
any other occaſion ; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verſe, and then to call-in the help of proſe, has 
always the appearance of a very artleſs expedient, or of an 
attempt unaccompliſhed. Such an epitaph reſembles the con- 
verſation of a foreigner, who tells part of his meaning by 
words, and conveys part by — | 


Intended 


142 POPE 
Intended for Mr. Rows, In Wefminſter- Abbey. 125 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we truſt, 
And Liered, place by Dryden's awful duſt: 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt 
Bleſt in ty genius, in thy love too bleſt ! 


One grateful woman to thy fame ſupplies 
| What a a whole thankleſs land to his denies. 


Of this inſcription the chief fault i is, that i it tes leſs 
to Rowe, for whom it was written, than to Dryden, who 
was buried near him; and n "Fives my little informa- | 
tion concerning either. 5 

To wiſh, Peace to thy ſhade, is tho: mythological to be ad- 
mitted into. a Chriſtian temple : the ancient worſhip has. 
infected almoſt all our other compoſitions, and might there- 
fore be contented to ſpare our epitaphs. Let fiction, at 
1. wenne with life, and let us be ſerious over the grave. 


0 Mr 71. e wk died of a Sunne in hor or Brig *. 


Here reſts a woman, good without pretence, So 
Bleſt with plain reaſon, and with ſober ſenſe ; 
No conquelt ſhe, but o'er herſelf defir'd ; 
No arts eſſay'd, but not to be admir CC. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convine'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, fo compos'd a mind, 

So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, | 
Heaven, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try d; | 
The faint ſuſtain'd i it, but the woman dy'd. 


I have always conſidered his a8 he moſt valuable of all 
Pope's epitaphs; the ſubject of it is a character not diſ- 
criminated by any ſhining or eminent peculiarities; yet that 
which really makes, though not the ſplendor, the felicity 
of life, and that which every wiſe man will chooſe for his 
final and laſting . in the e e of age, in the 


2 In the North ale of the pariſh church of St. Margaret, 
Weſtminſter, H. | 


0) quiet 


y . : n 


quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and diſguſted from 
the oftentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of ſuch a 
character, which the dull overlook, and the gay deſpiſe, it 
was fit that the value ſhould be made known, and the dig- 
nity eſtabliſhed. Domeſtic virtue, as it is exerted without 
great occaſions, or conſpicuous conſequences,. in an even 
unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to diſplay it 
in ſuch a manner as might attract regard and enforce re- 
verence. Who can forbear to lament that this amiable wo- 


man has no name in the verſes: 


4 


If the particular lines of this inſcription be examined, it 
will appear leſs. faulty than the reſt. There is ſcarcely 
one line taken from common places, unleſs it be that in 
which only Virtue is ſaid to be our own. : I 'once heard a 
Lady of great beauty and excellence object to the fourth 
line, that it contained an unnatural and incredible panegy- 
ric. Of this let the Ladies judgſſe. 


So, WP 16 VIE. 


On the Monument of the Hon. Ronkxr Dicar,. and of his 
 Sifler Manx, erected by their Father, the Lord Dior, in 
the Church of Sherbourne in Donſegſbire, 1727. 


Go! fair example of untainted youth, _ 
Of modeſt wiſdom, and pacific truth:  * 
 Compos'd in ſufferings, and in joy fedate, _ 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion great. 
Juſt of thy word; in every thought ſincerG. 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might hear: 
Olf ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind.. 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind: 
Go, live! for Heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to'divine, 


And thou, bleſt maid! attendant on his doom, 
Penſive haſt follow'd to the filent tomb, | 
Steer'd the ſame courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! od 
Go, then, where only bliſs fincere is known! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 


Vet take theſe tears, Mortality's relief, 

And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief ; 

Thele little rites, a ſtone, a verſe receive, 
Ti all a father, all a friend can give! 


This 


"a POPE 


This epitaph contains of the brother only a general in- 
_ diſcriminate character, and of the ſiſter tells nothing but 
that ſhe died. The difficulty in writing epitaphs is to give 
a particular and appropriate praiſe. This, however, is not 
always to be performed, whatever be the diligence or ability 
of the writer; for the greater part of mankind have no cha- 
racter at all, have little that diſtinguiſhes them from others 
equally good or bad, and therefore nothing can be ſaid of 
them which may not be applied with equal propriety to a 
thouſand more. It is indeed no great panegyric, that there 
is incloſed in this tomb one who was born in one year, and 
died in another; yet many uſeful and amiable lives have 
been ſpent, which yet leave little materials for any other 
memorial. Theſe are however not the proper ſubjects of 
poetry; and whenever friendſhip, or any other motive, 
obliges a poet to write on ſuch ſubjects, he muſt be for- 
given if he ſometimes wanders in generalities, and utters 
the ſame praiſes over different tombs. " 

The ſcantineſs of human praiſes can ſcarcely be made 
more apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in 
the few epitaphs which he compoſed, found it neceſſary to 
borrow from himſelf. The fourteen epitaphs, which he 
has written, compriſe about an hundred and forty lines, in 
which there are more repetitions than will eaſily be found 
in all the reſt of his works. In the eight lines which make 

the character of Digby, there is ſcarcely any thought, or 
word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 
The ninth line, which is far the ſtrongeſt and moſt ele- 
gant, is borrowed from Dryden. The concluſion is the 
ſame with that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better connected. :{. ont tenant Bd Pang Ho gt 


; ! 8 VIII. ere | 
o, Sir Gopenry Kanter, 
n Weſtminfer-Abbey, 1723. 


Kneller, by Heaven, and not a maſter taught, 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought, 
Now for two ages, having ſnatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er-was great. 
Lies crown'd with Prince's honours, Poet's lays, - 
Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe. 975 
8 Living, great Nature fear d he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 


— 


— 7 


CC»! 
Of this epitaph the firſt couplet is good; the ſecond not 


| bad; the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
word crowned not being applicable to the honours or the 


| lays ; and the fourth is not only borrowed, from the epitaph 


on 11 but * a very oath conſtrudtion. 


98 2 | ; 4 
7 p 


| Gn General Hennx ] 
In toy, 77 ; 1 


| Here, Withers, reſt ! thou braved; gentleſt 2450, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
O! born to arms O worth in youth * 

O ! ſoft humanity in age beloy'd! ' 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
2 Ant the gay courtier feels the gh Tee 


| Withers, adieu! pet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love! | 
Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, = .. 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us ſay (thoſe Engliſh glories gone) 
| The laſt true "Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 


Tue epitaph on Withers affords another ipſtance of. com- 
mon places, though ſomewhat diverſified by mingled Que 
lities and the peculiarity of a profeſſion. 


The ſecond: couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleaſing ; 


exclamation ſeldom ſucceeds in our language ; and, I think, 


it may be obſerved that the particle Ol uſed at the begin- 


* a ſentence, always offends. 
= third couplet is more happy; the value expreſſed 

for him, by different ſorts of men, raiſes him to eſteem ; 
there is yet ſomething of the common cant of ſuperficial 
_— who ſuppoſe. that the inſincerity of a courtier de- 


2 all his ſenſations, and that he is equally a diſſembler 


ng and the dead. 


At the third couplet I ſhould wiſh the epitaph to cloſe, 


but that I ſhould unwilling to loſe the two next lines, 
which yet are dearly bought if they cannot be retained 
without che ten N them. e 


Vol. VI. 
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This modeſt ſtone, what for val Audis can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man; | 
A poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, 
Whom Heaven kept ſacred from the Proud and Great; 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, | 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look d on either life; and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From - Nature's temperate feaſt roſe ſatisfy 'd, 
| Thanked Heaven that he liv'd,: and that. he. ya. 


The firſt cou plet = Habs: epitaph 3 is eros from Cra- 
13 The four next lines contain a ſpecies of praiſe pe- 
culiar, original, and juſt. Here, therefore, the inſcription 
ſhould have ended, the latter part containing nothing but 
what is common to every man who is'wife and good. The 
character of Fenton was ſo amiable, that T cannot forbear 
to wiſh for ſome poet or biographer to diſptay it more fully 
for the advantage of poſterity. If he did not ſtand in the 


_ firſt rank of genius, he may claim a place in the ſecond ;, 


and, whatever criticiſm may obj ect to his writings, cenſure . 
| could find 195 little to blame in his life. 
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4 5 mein e 
In We eſiminfter- Abbey, 1732. e 


Ot manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: - . — 
With native bumour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great: 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend. 
Unhlam'd through life, 2 in thy end. 
"Theſe are thy honours! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ay, | 
- —_ their penſive bolome-—Here lies Gar! - 
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and which Cheri 2 bee firs ex Mg om ell 

The two parts of the firſt Iine are ly I bes of each 
other; 2 manners and mild a fect ons, il if — 2 mean any 
chin muſt mean tlie fime. wa 2 uf 

oY Was a man 11 abit. 18 4 vet e conte. 
Hut: to Ke? the wit of a Ain is not much for a poet. 
The 7 of nan, Aid the / md mplicity 355 a 1 5 mal A 8085 
and vulgar contrift, and Thee, 10 ie of excellence, e either 
intellectual or. moral. | MY 
In the next couplet rag e is . fe pio operly - intrbcducetk alter 
the mention of mildneſs * gertlerieſs, which are made the 
conſtituents of his . ; for a 1 ſo mild and gentle, ; 
to temper his rage Was not difficult. _ 

The next line! is, inharmonious in its ſound, and me 
its conception; tlie  6ppoſition 1 is obyious, and the 057% | 
uſed . e and without any modification, 1s groſs and 
improper. r 
To be trig /eeyplation in poverty, and free om carrup- 
tion among the Grbat, is indeed ſuch 4 peculiarity. as deſerv- 
ed notice. But to be a: ſafe companion is à praiſe nierely 
negative, ariſing not from poſſeſſion of virtue, but the ab- 
ſence of vice, and that one of the moſt odious. 
As little can be added to his character, by aſſerting, 
that he was lamented in his end. Every man that dies is, 
at leaſt by the writer of his epitaph, ſuppoſed to be la- 
mented, and therefore this genetal lamentation does no 
honour to Gay. 

The firſt eight . have no grammar; the e nl 
are without any ſubſtantive, and BE. e without a 
ſubject. | 

The thought in the laſt” line, that G ay is bucked in the 
boſoms of the worthy and good, who are, diſtinguiſhed only 
to lengthen the line, is ſo dark that few underſtand it; and 
ſo harſh, when it is nn that l fewer 1 Gr HH 

as NI. Intended 


yore 
| Intended [2 Si late NxwW rox. 


Is aA cus Nawronus: 16 
—— Natura, Calum: 2 8 8 


15 Hoc marmor fatetur. I 
Nature, and Nature? s laws, lay by in ni be x , 
God ſaid, Let Neewton be! And al was 


[tis epitaph Bal watts, 4 88 to be 
y part ſhould be Latin, and part Engliſh, it 
1s ep, 220 to ſcorer, In the Latin, the oppoſition of 
Immortahs Fo Mortalis, is a mere ſound, or a mere quib- 
ble; he is not immortal in any ſenſe contrary to that i in 
which he is mortal. 

In the verſes the thought is obrious, and the words mg 
and * are too M41 allied. "Dh 


* * * 18 
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On EpxunD Hul. of Buckincnan, a ded i in | the 0 
Year of his Ages 1735. e 


' If modeſt youth, with cool reflection gorvd. 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could fave a parent's: juſteſt pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a finking ſtate ; 
This weeping marble had not aſk'd thy tear, 
Or ſadly ts how many hopes lie here! 
The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 
The ſenate heard him, „ low d. 
Let ſofter honours, r leſs noiſ 4 | 
| Attend the ſhade of gentle Ä 8 
In whom a race, for eoura am- d — N art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart; 
And, chiefs or ſages long to Britain given, 
. Pays the laſt tribute of -a ſaint to Heaven. 5 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the reſt, but 1 
- know not for what reaſon. To crown with reflection is 


ſurely a mode of ſpeech approaching to noufents. _ 
ing virtues — round, is ſomething like tautology ; the 
; © 


ſix 


7 fu enn aw me) poor and proſaic, Art is in another 
couplet uſed for arts, that 'a rh may be had to heart. 
The fix laſt lines are the beſt, but not excellent. 

The reſt of his ſepulchral — Ny hardly de ſerv : 


the notice of criticiſm. The contemptible . Dialogu 
between HR and SHE ſhould have been "OPTI fort th 


author's ſake, 


in his lag epitaph on himſelt, in which he attempts - 
be jocular upon one of the few things that make wiſe men 
. ſerious, he condfongds the living man with the dead; 


| Vader this ns, ar Found this . 
When a man. is once e bo jp BL, 1 

he is buried, is eaſily decided. He forgot that though he 

wrote the epitaph i in a ſtate of uncertainty, yet it could _ 
be laid over him till his grave was made. Such is the fo fol o 

of wit when jt is ill employed. 5 

The world has but little new; even this wretcheduely 
ſeems to haye been borrawed from the . tunekeſe 
lines: | | 
5 Ludovici Areofti nn 9 

Sub hoc marmore, vel ſub hac humo, ſeu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus heres 

Sive herede benignior comes, ſeu 

Opportunius incidens Viator: oY, 

Nam ſcire haud potuit futura, ſed nec 
Tanti erat vacuum fibi cadaver of 
Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens, e 

Vivens iſta tamen fibi para vit. | 
Ma rs VP 

fiquod haberetis ſepulchrum. | hs 


Surely Arioſto did not venture wo emen that his trifle 
. ould Rong ever 125 ſuch an pon imitator. i | 
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Crrsrornts PITT, of whom whateyer I ſha 
relate, more than has been already publiſhed; 1 owe to he . 
kind communicitibn of Dr. Warton, was borwin' 1 699 a q 
Blandford, the ſon of à pllyſician much'effeemea.” 
He was, in 1714, received as a ſcholar into Wincheſter 
College, where he was diſtinguiſſed by exetcifes' bf u $9098 2 
mon elegance, and, at his removal to New College in 1719, 
preſented to the electors, as the product of his private and 
voluntary ſtudies, à compleat verſion of Lucan's' poem, 
5 did not then Ynow to have been ane by 
Rowe! 1 1 „ .it 16 914 375 ws x4 SITY 7 5 | 9 hes 
This is an inſtance of early diligence which well deſerves 
to be recorded. The ſuppreſſion of fuch x work, recom- 
mended by ſuch uncommen circumſtances;" is to be regret- 
ted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries With fuper- 
fluous books; but incitements to early excellence are 
never ſuperfluous, and from this example the danger is 
not great of many imitations, oo tt 
When he had reſided at his College three years, he was 
reſented to the rectory of Pimpern, in'Dorſetſhire (1722), 
y his relation Mr. Pitt of Stratfieldſea, in Hampſhire; and, 
reſigning his, fellowſhip, epntinued at Oxford two years 
longer, till he became Maſter of Arts (1724). 
He probably about this time tranſlated “ Vida's Art of 
« Poetry,” which Triſtram's ſplendid. edition had then 
made popular. .In this tranſlation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
both by its general elegance, and by the ſkilfu].adaptation of 
his numbers to the images expreſſed ; a beauty which Vida 
has with great ardour enforced and exempliſiec. 
He then retired to his living, a place very pleaſing by its 


9 8 
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* 
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ſituation, and therefore likely to excite the imagination of 
a poet; where he paſſed the reſt of his life, reverenced 
for his virtue, and beloved for the ſoftneſs of his temper 
and eaſineſs of his manners. Before ſtrangers he had 
- ſomething of the ſcholar's timidity or diſtruſt ; but, 
when he became familiar, he was in a very high degree 

. e c6hhearful 


\ 


F 


chearful and entertaining. His general benevolence pro- 
cured, general reſpect; and he paſſed a life placid and 
onourable, neither too great for the kindneſs of the low, 


2 


nor too low for the notice of the great. 


ED ES TAS 7 | 
AT what time he compoſed his miſcellany, publiſhed _ 
in 1727, it is not eaſy'nbr neceſſary to know: thoſe which 
have dates appear to have been very early productions; 
and I have not obſerved that any rife above mediocrity. 
The ſucceſs of his Vida animated him to a higher un- 
dertaking; and in his thirtieth year he publiſhed a verſion 
of the firſt book of the Eneid. This being, I ſuppoſe, com- 
mended by his friends, he ſome time afterwards -added 
three or four more ; with an adyertiſement, in which he 
repreſents himſelf as tranſlating with great indifference, 
and with a progreſs of which himſelf was hardly conſci- 
ous. This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to 
the reader. - Ee od a es dns: | : 
At laſt, without any further contention with his modeſty, 
or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete 
Engliſh ZEneid, which I am ſorry not to ſee joined in this 
publication with his other poems “. It would have been 
pleaſing to have an opportunity of comparing the two beſt 
tranſlations that perhaps were ever produced by one nation 
of the ſame author. TA 
Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally obſerved 
his failures, and avoided them; and, as he wrote after 
Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an exact, equable, 
and ſplendid verſification. With theſe advantages, ſe- 
conded by great diligencey he might ſucceſsfully labour 
particular paſſages, and eſcape many errors. If the two 
verſions are compared, perhaps the reſult would be, that 
Dryden leads the reader forward by his general vigour and 
ſprightlineſs, and Pitt often ſtops him to contemplate the 
excellence of a ſingle couplet; that Dryden's faults are 
forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties 
are neglected in the langour of a cold and liſtleſs peruſal; 
that Pitt pleaſes the critics, and Dryden the people; that 
Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. e | 


eu is added to the late edition. R. 


He 


152 1 T T. e ” 


Fs He did not lg enjoy the reputation. which this Weak | 
. _ dtfervedly conferred ; for he left the world in 1 748, and 


lies buried under a tone at NEC, on nien n s this 
Ken pa : : Fo ge 
10 of 
Cnr, 3 M. A. 
= ; | | V eminent — 
6 | _ for bis nts in poetry; 
| | and yet more 
N A the univerſal ao 
huis mind, and the primitive 
| 2 icity of his manners. 
lived innocent, 
aAlklĩvudnd died beloved, 
TR | io ph 13, 249 85 
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nd diligence, was born September 
7, 1700, at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, of which 


_ eſteemed for his piety a 


7 , 


his father was paſtor. His mother, whoſe name was 
Hume, inherited as co-heireſs * of a ſmall eſtate. 


* 


The revenue of a pariſh in Sc 
it was probably in commiſeration of the difficy 


covering in James uncommon promiſes of future excel- 


lence, yndertook to ſuperintend his education, and provide 


He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
ſchool of Jedburg, a place which he delights to recolle& 


in his poem of Autumn; but was not conſidered by his 
maſter as ſuperior to common boys, though in thoſe early . 


days he amuſed his patron and his friends with poetical 
compoſitions z with which, however, he ſo little pleaſed 


himſelf, that on every new-year's day he threw into the fire. 


all the productions of the foregoing year. 
From the ſchool he was removed to Edinburgh, wh 


7 


he had not reſided two years when bis father died, and leſt | 


d is ſeldom large; and 
| fey with 
which Mr. Thomſon ſupported his family, having nine 
children, that Mr, Riccarton, a neighbouring miniſter, dif- . 


= - 
* 


all his children to the care of their mother, who raiſed * f 


upon her little eſtate what money a mortgage could afford, 


and, removing with her family to Edinburgh, lived to ſee F 


her ſon riſing into eminence, 


The. deſign of Thomſon's friends was to breed him a 7 


miniſter. He lived at Edinburgh, as at ſchool, without 


diſtinction or expectation, till, at the uſual time, he per- 
formed a probationary exerciſe by explaining a pfalm. 


His diction was ſo poetically ſplendid, that Mr. Hamilton, 
the profeſſor of Divinity, reproved him for ſpeaking language 


unintelligible to a popular audience ; and he cenſured one : 


of his expreſſions ag indecent, if not profane. 


| This rebuke is 1 Norted to have repreſſed his thoughts of 
an eccleſiaſtical character, and he probably cultivated with _ 
new diligence his bloſſoms of poetry, which however were 


_ Y ff 
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in ſome danger of a blaſt ; for, ſubmitting his productions 
to ſome who thought themſelves qualified to criticiſe, he- 
heard of nothing but faults; but finding other judges more 
favourable, he Bi not ſuffer himſelf to fink into deſpond. 
ence. - | A REPEL Es 
He eaſily diſcoyered that the only ſtage on which a 
poet could appear, with any hope of advantage, wag 
London a. place tog, wide tor the operation of petty;coms, 
etition and private malignity, where merit might ſoon, 
become conſp nous; and would find friends as ſoon ag it 
became reputable, to befriend it. A lady, who, was ac, 
quainted with his mother, adviſed him to the journey, and: 
promiſed ſome countenance or aſſiſtance, which at laſt he. 
never received z however, he 12 757 his adventure by her 
e ARG Fame $0 ekt in London patronage and 
ame. 8 en BT of * 


* n en t * eu, . Lie 
At his arrival he found his way, to Mr. Mallet, then 
tutor to the ſons, of the Duke of Nontroſe. He Had re- 
commendations to ſeveral perſons of conſequence, which he 
had tied up careſully in his handkerehief; but as he paſſed 
along the ſtreet, with the gaping curioſity of a nwo, 
his attention was upon every thing rather than his, pocket, 
and bis magazine of credentiajs were ſtolen from him. 
is ſirſt want, was a pair of ſhoes, For the ſupply. of, 
all | his, neceditics,. his whole fund was. his . Winter,” 

hich for a.time.could find nd purchaſer ;, till, at laſt: Mr, 
Millan was per 7 7 to buy, it at K low price; and this 
low, price;he, had for ſome time reaſon to regret z, but, by 
accident, Mr. Whatley, a, man not wholly unknown 
among authors, happening to turn his eye upon it, was ſo 
delighted that he ran from place to place celebrating its 
ezcellence. Thomſon obtained likewiſe the notice of 
Aaron till, whom, being friendleſs and indigent, and 
glad of kindneſs, he courted with every expreſſion of ſer- 
n “hö ² ⁵¼— ,d 8 
« Winter“ was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author; till Aaron 
Hill awakened his attention by ſome verſes addreſſed to 
Thomſon, and publiſhed in one of the newſpapers, Which 
cenſured the Great for their negle& of ingenious men. 
'Thomſon then received a preſent of twenty guineas, of 


* 


— — 


* 


— —— 


» 


which he gives this account to Mr. Hill W 15 
6 I hinted to you in my laſt, that on Saturday morning 5 
I was with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain gentle- 
F 1 N „ W math” 


n n O NMS NM us. 


ape without my deſire, poke to him concerning e: 
« his anſwer, was, that I had never come near him. Then 
« the gentleman put, the queſtion, If he deſired that. I 


« ſhould wait on him ? he returned, he did. On this, 


c the gentleman gave me an introductory Letter to him. 

« He received me in hat they commonly call a civil man- 
4 ner aſked. me ſome common: place 4 ueſtions; and 
« made me a preſent of twenty guineas. I am very ready 
« to on that the preſent was larger than my performance. 


c deſerved. z, and ſhall aſcribe it, to his generoſity, or. n | 


« other, cue, rather than the merit of the addreſs.”. 
The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 1 


venture at ſirſt to like, by degrees gained upon the public 5 


and. one edition. was very ſpeedily ſucceeded by another. 
"Thomſon s credit, was now high, and every day brought 

him new friends ; among others Dr. Rundle, a man aſter- 

Wards unfortunately famous, ſought his acquaintance, and 


found his rb ſuch that he mend him 40 the | 


23 ncellgg Talbot. l 


ter” was accompanied, in many ations, not 


only with a preface and dedication, but with poetical praiſes 


by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then Malloch), and Mira, the 
fictitious name of a lady once too well known. Why the 


dedications are to Winter, and the other Seaſons, con- 


trarily to cuſtom, left out in. the collected works, he rea- 

der may enquire. We 
The next year (1727) he Anis en himſelf by three 

publications; of “ Summer, in purſuance of his plan; 


| - of, A Poem on: the Death. of Sir Iſaac Newton,” whieh 


he was enabled to perform as an exact philoſopher” by the 
inſtruction of Mr. Gray; and of 4 Britannia,” a kind of 
poetical invective againſt the miniſtry, whom the nation 
then thought not forward enough in reſenting the depreda- 


tions of the Spaniards. By this piece he declared himſelf - 
an adherent. to the oppoſition, and 2 therefore no fayour {9 ; 


to expect from the Court. 
Thomſon, having been ſome time — in the * 


mily of the Lord Binning, was deſirous of teſtifying his gra- 
titude by making him the patron of his “Summer; but 
the ſame kindneſs which had firſt diſpoſed Lord Binning to 


encourage him, determined him to refuſe the dedication, 
which was by his advice addreſſed to Mr. Dodington, a * 
man who had more power to advance the n ad 

fortune of a poet, 


"9M bmg 


A 
8 
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Slight accidents will operate upon the 
h There i is a feeble line in the play; 
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e Spring” was publiſhed next year, with a dedication to 
the Counteſs of Hertford z whoſe practice it was to invite 


_ every ſummer ſome poet into the country, to hear her 


verſes and aſſiſt her ſtudies, This honour was one ſummer 
conferred on "Thomſon, who took more delight in carouſing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than afliſting her lady- 


ſhip's poetical operations, and Worerore never received eng 


ther ſummons. © 


ç Autumn,“ the ſeaſon to iich the «HZ orig” and 


t Summer” are preparatory, ſtill remained xa _ 
was delayed till he publiſhed (1730) hig works collec ed. 


He produced in 1727 the tragedy of « Sophoniſba, | 


which raiſed ſuch expectation, that every rehearſal wag 


dignified with a ſplendid audience, collected to anticipate 
the delight that was preparing for the public. It was obe 
ſeryed however, that nobody was much affected, and that | 

the company roſe as from a moral lecture. 
It had upon the ſtage no unuſual = or nicks, 
tafte of e 


O Sophoniſba, Sophoniſba, O. 


f This gave occaſion to a waggiſh parody 5 


o, Jemmy Thomfon, Jemmy Thomſon, O ! | 
"which for a while was echoed through the town. 


1 have been told by Savage, that of the Mk a 
« Sophoniſba,” the firſt po was written by Pope, os | 
could not be perſuaded to finiſh it; and that the concluding | 
lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomſon was not long e the influence of 
Dr. Rundle, ſent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the 
eldeſt ſon of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough 
to receive new impreſſions, to have his opinions rectiſſed, 
and his views. enlarged ; nor can he be To ſed to haye 
_ wanted that curioſity which is inſeparable os” m an active 
and com nfive mind. He. may therefore now be ſup- 


ſed. to have reveled in all the j 4 


ys 2 intellectual f 5 
was every day feaſted with inſtruQtive , novelties z he 


lived ſplendidly without expence ; and might expect when 
he returned home a certaineſtabliſhment. : 19 5 5 
Mt 


At this time a long courſe of oppoſition to Sir Robert 
Walpole had filled the nation Fo clamours for liberty,. 
of which no man felt the want, and with care for liberty, 

which was not in danger. Thomſon, in his travels on the 

_ Continent, found or fancied fo many evils ariſing from the 
tyranny of other governments, that he reſolved to write a 
very long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty. .  _ 
| While he was buſy on the firſt book, Mr. Talbot died; 

and Thomſon, who had been rewarded for his attendance 
by the place of Secretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial 

lines a decent tribute to his memo r. 
Upon this great poem two years were ſpent, and the au- 

thor congratulated himſelf upon it as his nobleſt work; but 

an author and his reader are not always of a mind. Liberty 


called in vain upon her yotaries to read her praiſes, and 
reward her encomiaſt : her praiſes were condemned to 
_ harbour ſpiders, and to gather duſt : none of 'Thomſon's 
performances were ſo little regarded.  . ____ 
The judgement of the public was not erroneous ; the 
recurrence of the ſame images muſt tire in time; an enu- 
meration of examples to prove a poſition which nobod 
denied, as it was from 4 beginning ſuperfluous, mu 
quickly grow diſguſting „ 
The poem of Liberty” does not now appear in its 
original ſtate ; but, when the author's works were collected 
after his death, was ſhortened by Sir George Lyttelton, 
with a liberty, which, as it has a manifeſt tendency to leflen 
the confidence of ſociety, and to confound the characters 
of authors, by making one man write by the judgment of 
another, cannot be juſtified by any ſuppoſed propriety of 
the alteration, or kindneſs of the friend.--I wiſh to ſee ic 
exhibited as its author left it. | ft 
Thomſon now lived in caſe and plenty, and ſeems for 
2 while to have ſuſpended his poetry; but he was ſoon 
called back to labour by the death of the Chancellor, for - 
his place then became vacant ; and though the Lord Hard- 
wicke delayed for ſome time to give it away, Thomſon's 
baſhfulneſs or pride, or ſome other motive perhaps not 
more laudable, with-held him from ſoliciting ; and the new 
Chancellor would not give him what he would not aſk. . 
He now relapſed. to his former indigence; but the Prince 
of Wales was at that time ſtruggling for popularity, and 
by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton profeſſed himſelf the © | 
patron of wit ; to him Thomſon was introduced, and being © 
fy N | | da 
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gaily interrogated about the ſtate of his affairs, fad, | « bo 
. Sue were in a more poetical poſture than formerly * and 
bad a p enhon' allowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

— Reh noh, obliged to write, he oel en [6 738). t 

| tragedy of Agamemnon, which 2 muc Thortened i in tl 
repreſcutatibn. It Had the fate which moſt commonly 
' attends mythological ſtories, * and was Po een 

not favoured. It ſtruggled Wich ſuch ai cult through 
the firſt night, chat Thomloti, coming late 10 Rte cn | 
with whot lle was to ſup, $cofed his 9045 er 
how. the f. ſweat of his diſtreſs had fo 1 KA that | 
; Be could not come till he had been refitted by a barber, 

He ſo intereſted himſelf in his own Ge. that, i 1 

remember right, as he fat in the upper gallery, he accom- 
pad the players by aullible recitation, till a friendly hint 
frighted him to ſilence. Pope countenanced « Agamem- 
ic hon,“ by coming to it the firſt | night, and Was welcomed 
to the theatre by a general clap; he had much regard. for 

homſon, and once expreſſed it In a poetical Epi le ſent 
to 6 Nai, of which however he äbated the value, uy tranſ- 
planting ſome of the lines into his epiſtle to ( Arbuthnot.” 

About this time the Act was paſſed for licenſing plays 
of which the firſt 3 was the prohibition of 40 Gut 
4 tavus Vaſa,” a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the Public 
recompenſed by a very li y thehat ſubſcription ; the next Was 
the refuſal of « Edward and Eleonora,“ offered by Thom- 
fon. It is hard to diſcover why either play ſhould have 
een obſtructed. Thomſon likewiſe endeavoured to repair 
his loſs by a ſubſcription, of which I cannot now tell the 
ſucceſs. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treatment of 
Thomſon, one of the miniſterial writers remarked, that 
« he had taken a Liberty which | was not agreeable to 
« Britannia in any Seaſon.” | 

He' was ſoon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. 
Mallet, to write the maſque of « Alfred,“ which Was 
acted before the Prince at Clieſden-houſe. 

His next work (1745) was & Tancred and Sig güumundz⸗ 
the moſt ſucceſsful of all his tragedies; for it Nl keeps its 
turn upon the ſtage. It may be doubted whether he was, 
either by the bent of nature or habits of ſtudy, much qua- 
lified for tragedy. It does not appear that e had much 
ſenſe of the pathetic; and his diffuſive and deſcriptive 

oe produced declamation ras than di * 55 


. 


His 
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His 8 Mr. I. Lys ien was now in power, and as. 


- bb upon him the office of ſurveyor-general of the Leeward 


Iſlands; from which, When his deputy was paid, e re- a7 


| 75 about three Hundred pounds a. Y Car. 

The laſt piece that he Med to publith was the * Caſtle 
« of Indolence,” s 
| but, was at laſt d Aniſhed with great accuracy. The firlt 
canto Sb, 2 porn of lazy, Taxury that fills 8 the imagi- 


L 2 1 $34 
nation. 3 


He. was now at Ute, 'but was not. long t to enjoy it; * * 


by taking cold on the water between London' ald Kew, he 


caught A diforder, which, with ſome 1 1 abe, 


ended in à fever that put an end to his life, Auguſt 27, 
1748. He was buried in the church of Neha with- 


out an infcription but a monument has been erected to 


his memory in Weſtminſter-abbey. 455 
Thomſon was of ſtature above the middle ſize, wt 


e more fat than bard beſeems,” of a dull countenance, and 


© = Sol, | unanimated, uninviting appearance; ſilent in 
mi 


gled company, but chearful among ſele& friends, and 
4 | 


by his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 


He left behind him the tragedy of « Coriolanus,” which 


was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought 


upon the Rage for the benefit of his 0 and recom- 


mended by a Prologue, which Quin, who had long lived 
with Thomſon in fond intimacy, ſpoke in ſuch a manner 


as ſhewed him © to be,” on that occaſion, « no actor.” 
The commencement of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin; who is reported to have delivered Thomſon, then 
known to him only for his genius, from an arreſt, by a very 


conſiderable preſent; and its continuance is hotoutabte to 
both; for friendſhip is not always the ſequel of obligation. 
By this tragedy a conſiderable ſurh was raiſed, of which 


part diſcharged his debts, and the reſt was remitted to 


his ſiſters, whom, however removed from them by place 
or condition,” he regarded with great tenderneſs, as will 


appear by the following Letter, which I communicate with | 


much pleaſure, as it gives me at once an opportunity of re- 
cording the fraternal kindneſs of Thomſon, and reflectinę 
on the friendly aſſiſtance * Mr. Boſwell, from whom 


received. Ih. -- 
Hb *5 - 


which was Oy years, under his hand, 


- 
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1 0 Hagley in Worceſterſhire, 
. October the 4th, 1747). 
d My dear Siſter, 3 „„ 

« thought you had known me better than to interpret 
. my ſilence into a decay of affection, eſpecially as your 


« behaviour has always been ſuch as rather to increaſe than 


« diminiſh it. Don't imagine, becauſe I am a bad correſ- 
« pondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend and bro- 
ther. I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to tell you, that my 
« affections are naturally very fixed and conſtant ; and if 
© I had ever reaſon, of complaint againſt i (of which by 
« the bye I have not the leaſt ſhadow), I am conſcious of 
_ « ſo many deſecis in myſelf, as diſpoſe me to be not a little 
1 charitable and forgiving, 35 
It gives me the kruelt heart- felt ſatisfaction to hear you 
& have a good, kind huſband, and are in eaſy, contented 
_ & circumſtances ; but were they otherwiſe, that would only 
„ awaken and heighten my tenderneſs towards you. As - 
4 our good and tender-hearted parents did not live to re- 
« ceive any material teſtimonies of that higheſt human gra- 
« titude I owed them (than which nothing could have given 
ec me equal pleaſure), the only return I can make them now | 
« js by kindneſs to thoſe they left behind them. Would 
« to God poor Lizy had lived longer, to have been a far- 
« ther witneſs of the truth of what I ſay, and that I might 
te have had the pleaſure of ſeeing once more a ſiſter who ſo 
T __ deſerved my eſteem and love]! But ſhe is happy 
« while we muſt toil a little longer here below: let us 
« however do it chearfully and gratefully, ſupported by the 
4 pleaſing hope of meeting you again on à ſafer ſhore, 
« where to recollect the ſtorms and difficulties of life 
e will not perhaps be inconſiſtent with that bliſsful ſtate. 


« You did right to call your daughter by her name; for 
_ « you mult needs have had a particular tender friendſhip 


« for oue another, endeared as you were by nature, by | 
« having paſſed the affeCtionate years of your youth toge- 

- © ther; and by that = ſoftener and engager of hearts, 
« mutual hardſhip. That it was in my power to eaſe it a 

«& little, I account one of the moſt exquiſite pleaſures of 
« my life. — Hut enough of this melancholy, though not 
. unpleafing isn. „ 
A eſteem you for your ſenſible and diſintereſted advice 
« to Mr. Bell, as you will ſee by my Letter to him: as 1 
„ approve entirely of his marrying again, you may N 

: N | : cc 


n . 


te aſk me xk I don” t marry at all. My circumſtances have 
te hitherto been ſo variable and uncertain in this fluctuating 
« world, as induce to keep me from engaging in ſuch a 
ec ſtate : and now, though they are more ſettled, and of 
« late (which you will — glad to hear) conviderably i improve. 
« ed, I begin. to think myſelf too far advanced in life for 
6 fuch youthful undertakings, not to mention ſome other 
« petty reaſons that are apt to ſtartle the delicacy of dif- 
« ficult old batchelors, i am, however, not a little ſuſpi- 
« cious that, was I to pay a viſit to Scotland (which I have 
« ſome thought of doing ſoon), I might poſſibly, be tempted = 
« to think of a thing not. eaſily repaired if done amiſs. I 
« have always been of opinion that none make better 
« wives than the ladies of Scotland; and yet, who are, 
cc more forſaken than, they, while the gentlemen are con- 
6 tinually running abroad all the world over? Some of 
.« them, it is true, are wiſe enough to return for a wife. 
Lou ſee I am beginning to make intereſt already with the 
4 Scots ladies. But no more of this infectious ſubject.— 
60 Pray let me hear from you now and then; and though 
« I am not à regular correſpondent, yet perhaps I may 
e mend in that reſpect; . Remember me kindly to 705 
& Anand; and.Þ . me to be 
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e 4 To Mrs. Thomfon, in Lanark.” ” 


the" benevolence 6 © Thomſon .) Was fervid, but not 
active; he would by on all occaſions, what afliſtance his 
purſe would ſupply; but the offices of intervention or ſoli- 
citation he could not conquer his fluggiſhneſs ſufficiently 
to perform. The affairs of others, however, were not 
more neglected than his own. He had often felt the in- 
conveniencies of idleneſs, but he never cured it; and was 
ſo conſcious of his own character, that he talked of writing 
an Eaſtern Tale . of the Man who, loved to be in Diſtreſs.” 
Among his peculiarities was a yery Kade and inar- 
ticulate manner of pronouncing an y or ſolemn com- 
| poſition, He was once reading to beate, who, being 
Himſelf a reader eminently elegant, was ſo much provoked 
by his odd utterance, that he ſnatched the paper from 
| e „ and told him 555 he 40 1 not e d ls own 
err. 1 
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The biographer of Thomſon has remarked, that an 
author's life is beſt read in his works: his obſervation was 
not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with Thomſon, 
once told me, how he heard a lady remarking that ſhe 
could gather from his works three parts of his character, 
that he was a « great Lover, a great Swimmer, and rigor- 
44 ouſly abſtinent;“ but, ſaid Savage, he knows not an 
loye but that of the' ſex ; he was perhaps never in co 
Water in his life; and he indulges himſelf in all the luxury 
that comes within his reach. Yet Savage always ſpoke 
with the moſt eager praiſe of his ſocial qualities, his 
warmth and conftancy of friend{hip, and his adherence 
to his firſt acquaintance when the advancement of his repu= 
tation had left them behind iim. 
A s a writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind: 
his mode of thinking and of expreſſing his thoughts, is origi- 


nal. His blank verſe is no more the blank verſe of Milton, or 


of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of 
Cowley. His numbers, his pauſes, his dition, are of his own 
E without tranſcription, without imitation. He thinks 
n a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of genius; 
he looks round on Nature and on Life with the eye which 
Nature beſtows only on a poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, 
in every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on 
which imagination can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind that at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the 


minute. The reader of the « Seaſons“ wonders that he 


never ſaw before what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he 
never yet has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. NX. 
His is one of the works in which blank verſe ſeems pro- 
perly uſed. Thomſon's wide expanſion of general views, 
and his enumeration of cireumſtantial varieties, would 
have been obſtructed and embarrafſed by the frequent 
interſection of the ſenſe, which are the neceflary effects 
of rhyme. V W 
His defcriptions of extended ſcenes and general effects 
bring before us the whole magnificence of Nature, whe- 
ther pleaſing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplen- 
dour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror 
of Winter, take in their turns poſſeſſion of the mind. The 
poet leads us through the appearances of things as they are 
ſucceſſively varied by the viciflitudes of the year, and im- 
parts to us ſo much of his own enthuſiaſm, that our 
thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his 
oe © x ND rennt, 
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| ſentiments. * 18 the naturaliſt 8 his part in the 
entertainment; for he is aſſiſted to recolle& and to combine, 


to range his diſcoveries, and to 2 the ſphere of wes 


contemplation. 

The great defect of the «c Seaſons” is want of method; 
but for this I know not that there was any remedy. Of 
many appearances ſubſiſting all at once, no rule can be 
given why one ſhould be mentioned before another; yet 
the memo ry, wants the help of order, and the cariplty is 
not excited by ſuſpence or expeAation. 

His diction 3 is in the higheſt degree florid and lururiant, | 
ſuch as may be ſaid to be to his images and thoughts « both . 
cc their luſtre and their ſhade 3” ſuch Fo inveſt them with. 


| ſplendour, through which perhaps they are not always 


eaſily diſcerned.” It is too exuberant, — fometimes way 
be charged with filling the ear more than the mind. 
Theſe Poems, with which I was acquainted at their 
| firſt appearance, I have fince found altered and enlarged 
by ſubſequent reviſals, as the author ſuppoſed his 2 
to grow more exact, and as, books or converſitich en md extended 
his knowledge and opened his proſpects. 
think, improved in general; yet I know not wheth ey 
have not loſt part of what -emple calls their ( race; a 
word which, applied to wines in its PIE ends; meats f 
the flavour of the ſoil. 
« Liberty,” when it firſt appeared, 1 tried to read, ar „ 
ſoon defiſted. I have never tried again, and therefore will. 
not hazard either praife or cenfure. 
The higheſt praiſe which he has received ought not to Be 
ſuppreſt: it is ſaid by Lord Lyttelton, in the . to 
his poſthumous play, chat his works contained | 


No line which, cis, ks 1 with: to blot. | 
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1 TE Poems of Dr. WaTTs were by my recommen- 
dation inſerted in the late Collection; the readers of which 
are to impute to me whatever pleaſure or wearineſs they 
may find in the peruſal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, 
f ̃ ... 5 


ISAAC WATTS was born July 17, 1674, at South- 
ampton, when his father, of the ſame name, kept a board- 
- ing-ſchool for young gentlemen, though common report 
makes him a ſhoe- maker. He appears from the narrative 
of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither indigent nor illi- 
terate. | CR ng Tn bs ks JEW Z 
Ifaac, the eldeſt of nine children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin 
when he was four years old, I ſuppoſe, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. | 
Pinhorne, à clergyman, maſter of the Free-ſchool at 
Southampton, to whom the gratitude of his ſcholar after- 
wands bl ²˙ ˙AAA nh et hr” 
His proficiency at ſchool was ſo conſpicuous, that a ſub- 
| ſcription was propoſed for his ſupport at the Univerſity 
but he declared his reſolution of taking his lot with the 
Diſſenters. Such he was as every Chriſtian Church 
would rejoice to have adopted. _ e 
He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academy taught by 
Mr. Rowe, where he had for his companions and fellow- 
ſtudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. Horte, afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Tuam. Some Latin Eſſays, ſuppoſed to 
have been written as exerciſes at his academy, ſhew a de- 
gree of knowledge, both philoſophical and theological, 
fach as very few attain by a much longer courſe of ſtudy. 
He was, as he hints in his Miſcellanies, a maker of yerſes 
from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he appears to have 
paid attention to Latin poetry. His verſes to his brother, 
in the g/yconic meaſure, written when he was ſeyenteen, are 
| 2 eaſy and elegant. Some of his other odes are 
. . 17 5 . . deformed 
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deformed by the Pindaric folly then prevailing, and are 
written with ſuch neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
example among the ancients ; but his dickion, though per- 
haps not always exactiy pure, has ſuch copiouſne and 
ſplendour, as ſhews that he v was but a Bee little diſtance 
from excellence. $7 
His method of ſtudy was to o impreſs the contents of his 
books upon his memory by abridging them, and by inter- 
leaving them to ny one 1 with Tſupplements' from 
another. 

With the congrega tion ok bis tutor Mr. R owe, 455 
were, I believe, Independents, he communicated in his 
nineteenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy; at "peat 
two years in ſtudy and devotion at the houſe of his father, 
v ho treated him with great tenderneſs ; and had the happi- 

neſs, indulged to few parents, of living to ſee his fon emi- 
nent for literature, and venerable for $08 Us PITS 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five: years, 
as domeſtic tutor to his fon ; and'in that time particularly 
devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures; and 
being choſen / aſſiſtant to Dr. Chauncey, pr reached the firſt 
time on the birth-day that completed his twenty: 7-fourth 
year 3 probably'confidering that as the day of a Sane nati- 
vity, by which he entered on a new period of exiſtence. 

In about three years he ſucceeded Pr. Chauncey; but, 
ſoon after his entrance on his charge, he was ſeized by 2 
dangerous illneſs, which ſunk him to ſuch weakneſs, that 
the congregation thought an afliſtant neceſſary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price. His health then returned gradually; 
and he performed his duty till (1712) he was ſeized 2 
fever of ſuch violence and continuance, that from the ee- 
bleneſs which i it e N him, he never perfectiy re- | 
covered. ©: | 
This calamitous ſtate made the compaſſion of his ang 
neceſſary, and drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas 
Abney, who received him into his houſe; where with a 
conſtancy of friendſhip and uniformity of conduct not 
oſten to be found, he was treated for thirty-ſix years with 
all the kindneſs chat friendſhip could prompt, and all the 
attention that reſpect could dictate. Sir Thomas died about 
eight years afterwards; but he continued with the lady 
and her daughters to the end of his life. The lady died 
: ano a your after him. | 
A coalition 
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A ccalition like this, a ſtate in which the nations of pa- 
tronage and dependence were overpowered hy the percep- 
tion 4 reciprocal benefits, deſerves a particular memorial ; 
and I will not with-hold from the reader Dr. Gibbons's 
repreſentation, to which regard is to be paid as to the nar- 
rative of one who writes what he knows, and what is 
known likewiſe to multitudes beſides. 
e Qurnext obſervation ſhall be made upon that remark- 
6 hat Cala which brought the Doctor into Sir 
„. Thomas Abney's family, and continued him there till 
«©; his death, a period of no leſs than thirty-ſix years. In 
e the midſt af his ſacred labours for the glory of God, 
« and good of his generation, he is ſeized with a moſt 
« violent and threatening fever, which leayes him op- 
« preſſed with great weakneſs, and puts a ſtop at laſt to his 
ac public ſervices for four years. In this diſtreſſing ſeaſon, 
_ « doubly ſo to his active and pious ſpirit, he is invited to 
« Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever removes from it 
« till he had finiſhed his days. Here he enjoyed the un- 
. interrupted demonſtrations , of the trueſt friendſhip. 
« Here, without any care of his own, he had every thing 
« which could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and 
- favour the unwearied purſuits of his ſtudies, Here he 
dwelt in a family, which for piety, order, harmony, 
and every virtue, was an houſe of God. Here he had 
ce the privilege of. a country receſs, the fragrant bower, 
« the ſpreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other advan- 
tages, to ſooth his mind and aid his reſtoration to health; 
_ « to yield him, whenever he choſe them, moſt grateful in- 
« tervals from his laborious ſtudies, and enable him to 
e return to them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had 
« it not been for this moſt happy event, he might, as to 
« outward view, haye feebly, it may be. painfully, dragged 
« on through many more years of languor, and inability 
for public ſervice, and even for profitable ſtudy, or 
« perhaps might have ſunk into his grave under the over- 
« whelming load of infirmities in the midſt of his days; 
« and thus the church and world would have been de- 
66 275 of thoſe many excellent ſermons and works, which 
drew up and publiſhed during his long reſidence in 
ce this family. In a few years after his coming hither, 
« Sir Thomas Abney dies; but his amiable conſort fut- 
cc yives, who ſhews the Doctor the ſame reſpect and 
« friendſhip as before, and moſt happily for him and great 
5 JJ 
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A numbers beſides. * as her riches. were her 

neroſity and munificence were in full proportion ; her 
«6 LE read of hfe was drawn'out to's great age, eren beyond 
s that of the Doctor's, _ thus this 'execNMent man, 
| 2 through her kindneſs, and that of her daughter, the 
_ «6 preſent. Mrs. Elizabeth. Abney ys who in à lik degree 
6 eſteemed. and honoured: him, enjoyed all the benefits 


« and felicities he experienced at his firſt entrance into | 


ce this family, till his days were numbeted and finiſhed ; 

ee and, like à ſhock of corn. in its. ſeaſon, he aſcended 

cc into thg regions of perfect and immortal life and j joy.“ 
If this quotation has appeared long, let it be 8 5560 


that it compriſes an account of n prog: and 


| induſtry, and the extent of his capacity. 


hoſe the years: of Pr. Watts, 
From the time of his reception into this family, His life 
was no otherwiſe diverſified than by ſucceſſive publications. 
'The ſeries of his works. I am not able to deduce; their 
number and their variety Jhew.. the intenſeneſy of his 


He was one of the firſt authors that taught the Dien 
ters to court attention po graces of language. What- 
| ever they had among them before, whether of — 
or acuteneſs, was commonly obſcured and blunted 
coarſeneſs and r of ſtyle. He ſhewed them, that 

zeal and purity mich t be expreſſed and enforced by poli 
ed diction. : 

He e ationed to the end of his like & Kacher' of 2 con- 
gregation, and no reader of his works can doubt his fidelity 
or diligence. In the pulpit, though his low ſtature, whi 
very little exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages 
of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his 1 
ance, made his diſcourſes ver efficacious. I once men- 
_ tioned the reputation which Mr. Foſter had gained by his 

proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkeſworth, who told 
me, that in the art 0 pronunciation he was far inferior to 
Dr. Watts. 

Such was his Gow of thoughts. and flick {is e 
of language, that in the latter part of his life he did not 
precompoſe his curſory ſermons, but having adjuſted the 
heads, and ſketched out ſome men truſted for ww 
ceſs to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to aſſiſt his eloquence by any 
| ene ſar, as no Gs actions have any cor- | 
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-refpondence: with theological eruth, he aid! not ſee” how 2 
4 could enforce it. 1 1 e 
At the conoluſion of e ſoatentes be gave time, 
by, a ſhort pauſe, for the proper impreſſion. 

Jo ſtated and public inſtruction he added familiar viſits 
and perſonal application, and was careful to improve the 
opportunities which converſation offered of cffiifing and 
nene the influence of religion 85 

By his natural temper he was quick of reſentment 3 1 bit 
by his eſtabliſned and habitual practice he was gentle, 
modeſt, and inoffenſive. His tenderneſs' appeared in his 
attention to children, and to the poor. To the poor while 
he lived in the family of his friend, he allowed the third 

art of his annual revenue, thougk the whole was not a 
| witty? a year; and for children he condeſcended to lay 
aſide the ſcholar; the philoſopher and the wit, to write 

little poems of devotion, and ſyſtems of inſtruction, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reaſon 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. 
Every man, acquainted with the common pri ciples of - 
human action, will look with veneration on the writer, wu 
is at one time combating Locke, and at another making 4 
catechiſm for children in their fourth year. A voluntary 
deſcent from the dignity of ſcience is Perhaps the: Hardeſt | 
leſſon that humility can teach. | 
As his mind was ca acious, his curioſity Eiger, gas 
his induſtry ' continual,” His writings are very numerous, 
and his ſubjects various. With his theological works 1 
am only enough acquainted to admire / his meekneſs of op- 
fition, and his mildneſs of cenſure. It was not only in 

his book, but 1 m his —_— that Nane Was united with 
| charity.” 

Of his hilolophicel pieces, his Logie his dern eee 
Into the univerſities, and therefore wants no private recom- 
mendation ; if he owes part of it to Le Clere, it muſt be 

| + conſidered that no man, who undertakes merely to metho- 
HK diſe or illuſtrate a ſyſtem, pretends to be its author. 
In his metaphyſical diſquiſitions, it was obſerved by the 

late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of 

. ſpace with that of em amply ſpace, and did not conſider that 
though ſpace might be without matter, yet matter being 


L 


extended could not be without ſpace. 
Few books have been peruſed by me with grester plea- 
ſure than his 66 9 of che Mind,” of which the 


. radical 
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radical principle may indeed be bans in Loke g 6 « Conduct 
of the Underſtanding,” but they are ſo expanded and 
ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the merit of a 
work in the higheſt degree uſeful and pleaſing. Whoever 
has the care f inſtructing others may be charged with 
deficience in his _ if this book is not recommended. 

J have mentioned his Treatiſes of Theology as diſtinct | 
Freeys his other productions; but the truth is, that Whatever 
he took in hand was, b His inceſſant ſolicitude for ſouls, 

converted to Theology. As piety predominated i in his 
mind, it is diffuſed over his works : under his direction 3 
may be truly ſaid, Theologie Philefo 125 ancillatur, philoſo- 
phy is ſubſcrvient to evangelical inſtruction: it is difficult 
to read a page without learning, or at leaſt. wiſhing, to be 

better. The attention is caught by i indirect inſtruction, and 
. that ſat down only tg reaſon, is on à ſudden. compelled 

"Ie Hg therefore with great propriety that, i in 1728, he : 

—_- from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an upſolicited di- 
ploma, by which he became a Doctor of Divinity. Acade- 
mical honours would have more value, if they were always 
beſtowed: with equal judgement. . 

He conitihued many years to ſtudy and to preach, and 
to do good by his inſtruction and example; fill at laſt 
the infirmities of age diſabled him from the more laborious 
part of his miniſterial functions, and being no longer capa-. 
ble of public duty, he offered to remit the ſalary append- 
ant to it; but his congregation would not 3 the re- 
ſig nation. 

By degrees his weakneſs increaſed, and at laſt confined 
him to his chamber and his bed ; where he was worn gra- 
dually away without] pain, till he expired, Nov. 25. 1748, 
in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age. 

Few men have left behind ſuch purit of 5 
or ſuch monuments of laborious piety. He has provided 
inſtruction for all ages, from thoſe Who are liſping their 
firſt leſſons, to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke ; he has left neither corporeal-nor ſpiritual nature 
unexamined ; he has taught the Art of gan, and 
the Science of the Stars.” 
is character, therefore, muſt be formed from the mul- 

_ tiplicity and diverſity of his attainments, rather than from 
any ſingle performance ; for it would not be ſafe to claim 
for him the higheſt rank i in any * enemen of lite- 
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rary dignity; yet perhaps there was nothing in which he 
. ee if he had not divided his powerg 
JJ... NE ne Ro T7? tk 
As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably 
have ſtood high among the authors with whom he is now 
aſſociated. For his judgment was exact, and he noted 
beauties and faults with very nice diſcernment; his ima» 
gination, as the „ Dacian Battle” proves, was vigorous and 
active, and the ſtores of knowledge were large by. which 
his fancy was to be ſupplied, His ear was well-tuned, and 
his diction was elegant and copious. But his deyotional 
poetry is, like that of others, unſatisfactory. The paucity 
of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the ſanQity 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative dition, 
It is ſufficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has. / oro tg ns 
His poems on other ſubjects ſeldom riſe higher than 
might be expected from the amuſements of a, Man of 
Letters, and have different degrees of value. as they are 
more or leſs laboured, or as the occaſon was. more or 


%% œ ùä , . Lhalls 
He writes too often without regular meaſures, and toq 
often in blank verſe; the rhymes are not always ſuffici- 
ently correſpondent. He is ae eee in coin- 
ing names expreſſive of characters. His lines are com- 
monly ſmooth and eaſy, and his thoughts always religiouſſy 
pure; but who is there that, to ſo much piety and inno- 
cence, does not wiſh for a greater meaſure of ſprightlineſs 
and vigour ! He is at leaſt one of the few poets with whom 
youth and ignorance may be ſafely pleaſed : and happy 
will be that reader whoſe mind 1s Acboled by his verſes, 
or his proſe, to imitate him in all but his non- conformity, 
to copy his benevolence to man, and his reverence to 
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| Oy the birth or e ae or the” le of E's) 
Pr1LIiPs I have not been Low to find any account, Hig 
academical education he received at St: John's College in 

Cambridge, where he firſt ſolicited the notice of the World 
by ſome Engliſh verſes, in the collection publiſhed 'by the 
_ Univerſity on the death of Queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what ſtation 
he paſſed his life, is not yet diſcovered. He *muſt have 
publiſhed his Paſtorals before the Year. I 708, becauſe „ 
are evidently prior to thoſe of Pope. 

_ le prac 14 (1709) addreſſed to the univerſal ron, 

the Duke of Dorſet, « a poetical Leiter from Copen agen“ 
which was publiſhed in the 4 Tatler, and is by Pope in one 
of his firſt letters mentioned with high praiſe, as the pro- 

duction of a man „ who could write very nobly.“ 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore Lady found 
acceſs to Addiſon and Steele; but his ardour ſeems not to 
have procured him any thing 1 more than kind words; fince 

he was reduced to tranſlate the * Perſian Tales“ for Ton- 

ſon, for which he was afterwards reproached, with this 


addition of contempt, that he worked for half-a- crown. 


The book is divided into many ſections, for each of Which 
if he received half- a- crown, his reward, as writers then 


were paid, was Ou liberal; but half- a- crown had a mean 


ſound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his 
party, by epitomiſing Hacket's Life of Archbiſhop Wil- 
„ liams.” The original book is written with ſuch depra- 
vity of genius, ſuch mixture of the fo 7 and pedant, as has 
not often appeared,' The e pitome is 
fectation, but has little p or vigour. 

In 1712 he brought upon the . 
« ther,” almoſt a tranſlafion of Racine's « Andromaque.” 


Such a work requires no uncommon powers, but the friends a 
of Philips exerted every art to promote his intereſt. Be- 


fore the appearance of the 1 a whole « « SpeCtator, 4 
none 
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ree enough from af- 


age '« The Diſtreſt Mo- 
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none indeed of the beſt, was devoted to its praiſe; while 


it yet continued to be ed another «« SpeRator” Was 


5 written, to tell what impreſſion it made upon Sir Roger ; ; 
and on the firſt night a ſelect audience, ſays Pope „ was 
called together to applaud it. 


It was concluded with the 3 ſucceſsful Epilogue that 


was ever yet ſpoken on the Engliſh theatre. The three 


firſt nights it was received twice; and not only continued to 
be demanded through the run, as it is termed, of the play, 


but wheneyex it is recalled to the ſtage, where, by peculiar 


rtune, though a copy from the French, it Jet keeps its 
lace, the Epilogue is {till expected, and is ſtill ſpoken. || 
The propriety of Epilogues in general and conſequently 
pondent of the SpeQta- 
tor,” whoſe: Letter was: undoubtedly admitted for the 
ſake of the anſwer, which ſoon followed written with 
much zeal and acrimony. The attack and the defence 


equally contributed to ſtimulate curioſity and continue at- 
tention, It may be diſcovered in the defence, that Prior's 


Epilogue to 4 haedra“ had a little excited jealouſy; and 


ſomething of Prior'z plan may be diſcovered in the perfor- 
mance ol his rival. Of this diſtinguiſhed Epilogue the - 


reputed author was the wretched Budgel, whom ne ge 
uſed to denominate f the man who calls me couſin ;”; 


| pop when he was aſked how ſuch a filly fellow could write 
bo well, replied, « the Epilogue was quite angther thing 


6c when I ſaw it firſt,” It was known in Tonſon's family, 


and told to Garrick, that Addiſon was himſelf the author of 


it, and that, when it had been at firſt printed with his 
name, he came early in the morning, before the copies 
were diſtributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgel, that 


it might add weight to the ſolicitation which he was Than: | 


making for a place, | 
Philips was now high in the * of owes His 


play was applauded ; his tranſſations from Sappho had 


een publiſhed in the SpeCtator 3” he was an important 


and diſtinguiſhed aſſociate of clubs, witty and political; and 


nothing was wanting to his happineſs, but that he ſhould | 
be ſure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the firſt notice from 
the public was his Six Paſtorals, which, flattering the 
e with W . probably found” many 


Spence. : „„ 1 was. 


readers, 
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readers, and might have long paſſed as a pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, had they not been unhappily too much commended.” - 
The ruſtic poems of Theocritus were fo highly valued 

by the Greeks and Romans, that they NO hs imita- 
tion of Virgil, whoſe Eclogues feem to have been conſider- 
ed as precluding all attempts of the ſame kind; for no 
ſhepherds were taught to ſing by any. ſucceeding pbet, 
till Nemeſian and Calphurnius ventured their feeble efforts 
in the lower age of Latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was ſoon diſcovered 
that a dialogue of imaginary ſwains might be compoſed 
with little difficulty; becauſe the converſation of ſnepherds 
excludes profound or refined ſentiment ; and, for images 
and deſcriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads and Dry- 
ads, were always within call; and woods and meadows, 


and hills and rivers, ſupplied variety of matter, Which, 


having a natural power to ſooth the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it. + 7 Ons, on 


„ F * 


Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with 


the novelty of modern Paſtorals in Latin. Being not igno- 
rant of Greek, and finding nothing in the word Eclague 
of rural meaning, he ſuppoſed it to be corrupted by the 
copiers, and therefore called his own productions /Xglogues, « 
by which he meant to expreſs the talk of goatherds, though 


| it will mean only the talk of goats. This new name was 


adopted by ſubſequent writers, and amongſt others by our 
More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan pub 
lüſhed his Bucolics with ſuch ſucceſs, that they were ſoon 
dignified by Badius | with a comment, and, as Scaliger 
complained, received into ſchools and taught as elaſſic.!; 
his complaint was vain, and the practice however injudi- 
cious, ſpread far, and continued long. Mantuan was read, 
at leaſt in ſome of the inferior ſchools of this kingdom, to 
the beginning of the preſent century. The ſpeakers of 
Mantuan carried their diſquiſitions beyond the country, 
to cenſure the corruptions of the Church; and from him 
| bg learned to employ his ſwains on topics of contro- 
vel ::.... 
Ihe Italians ſoon transferred Paſtoral Poetry into their 
own language: Sannazaro wrote « Arcadia,” in proſe and 
verſe; Taſſo and Guarini wrote « Favole Boſchareccie,” . 
or Sylvan Dramas; and all nations of Europe filled vo- 
lumes with Thryfs and Damon, and Theftylis and Phyllis. 
np 0 | Philips 


4 
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Philips thinks it « ſomewhat ſtrange to conceive how, 
« in an age fo addicted to the Muſes, Paftoral Poetry never 
« comes to be fo much as thought upon.” His wonder 
ſeems very unſeaſonable; there had never, from the 
time of Spenſer, wanted writers to talk occaſionally of 
Arcadia and Strephon ; and half the book, in which he firſt 

tried his powers, conſiſts of dialogues on Queen Mary's 
death, between Tityrus and Corydon, or Mapſus and 
Menalcas, A ſeries or book of Paſtorals, however, I 
know not that any one had then lately publiſhed.  _ 
. Rot long afterwards Pope made the firſt diſplay of his 
3 in four Paſtorals, written in a very different form, 
Philips had taken Spenſer, and Pope took Virgil for his 

pattern. Philips endeavoured to be natural, Pope laboured 

— d ( | 

Philips was now favoured by Addiſon, and by Addiſon's 
companions, who were very willing to pufh him into re- 

putation. The «© Guardian” gave an account of Paſtoral, 
partly critical, and partly hiſtorical ; in which, when the 
merit of the modern is compared, Taſſo and Guarini are 
_ cenſured for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements 
and, upon the whole, the Italians and French are all ex- 
cluded from vural poetry; and the pipe of the paſtoral 
muſe is tranſmitted by lawful inheritance from 'Theocritis 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenſer, and from Spenſer to 


Philips. 


With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was 
not much delighted; he therefore drew a compariſon of 
Philips's performance with| his own, in which, with an un- 
exampled and- unequalled artifice of irony, though he has 
himſelf always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
Philips. 'The deſign of aggrandizing himſelf 1 he diſguiſed 
with ſuch dexterity, that, though Addifon diſcovered it, 
Steele was deceived, and was afraid of diſpleaſing Pope 
by publiſhing his paper. Publiſhed however it was 
(* Guard. 40.”): and from that time Pope and Philips 
lived in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. | 
In poetical powers, of either praiſe or ſatire, there was 
no proportion between the combatants ; but Philips, though 
he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with ano- 
ther weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, with 
Addiſon's approbation, as diſaffected to the government. 
Even with this he was not ſatisfied ; for, indeed, there 
is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 2 


* 
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He proceeded to ech iofules, and bun 2 rod at 
Bag s, with which he threatened to ch lle Pope pe, who 
appears to have been extremely exaſperated ; for in the 
firſt edition of his Letters he calls Philips « "raſcal? and 
in the laſt ſtill charges him with detaining in his hands the 
ſubſcriptions for e delivered to him by't the Ranger 
Club. 
Gr ſuppoſe it was never, ſuſpected that he means to 
propriate the money; he only delayed, and with bebe 
meanneſs, the gratification of him by whoſe proſperity 


he was pained. 


Mien ſometimes ſuffer by injudicious Lindneth.; Philips 


— 
[ mY 


became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the abſurd 


admiration of his friends, who decorated him with 
W garlands, which the firſt breath of contradition 
blaſte 
When upon the ſuberſbon of the Houſe of Hanover 
every Whig expected to be happy, Philips ſeems to have  - 
obtained too little notice; he caught few drops of the 
golden ſhower, though he did not omit what flattery could 
perform. He was only made a Commiſſioner. of the 
Lottery (1917), and, what did not much elevate his cha- 
racter, a Juſtice of the Peace. 5 
The ſucceſs' of his firſt play muſt naturally diſpoſe him 
to turn his hopes towards the ſtage: he did not however 
ſoon commit himſelf to the mercy of an audience, but 
contented himſelf with the fame already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (1722) „ The Briton,” a tragedy 
which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected; 
though one of the ſcenes, between Vanoc the Britiſh Prince 
and Valens the Roman General, is confeſſed to be written 
with great dramatic ſkill, animated by ſpirit truly poetical, 
He had not been idle though he had been ſilent; for he 


exhibited another tragedy the ſame year, on the ſtory = - 


% Humphry Duke of Glouceſter.” This tragedy i 1s only . 
remembered by its title. - 
His happieſt undertaking was of a paper, called « The 
Freethinker,“ in conjunction with aſſociates, of whom one 


was Dr. Boulter, who, then only miniſter of a. pariſh in 


Southwark, was of ſo much conſequence to the govern- 
ment, that he was made firſt Biſhop of Briſtol, and after- 
wards primate of Ireland, where his piety and * charity 
will be long honovred. 


It 


lt may eaſily be imagined that what was printed under 
the direction of Boulter would have nothing in it indecent 
or licentious; its title is to be underſtood as implying only 
freedom from unreaſonable prejudice. It has been reprint- 
ed in volumes, but is little read; nor can impartial criti- 
eiſm recommend it as worthy of revi vll. 
Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal eſſays; 
but he knew how to practiſe the liberality of greatneſs and 
the fidelity of friendfhip. When he was advanced to the 
Height of eccleſiaſtical dignity, he did not forget the com- 
panion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be flenderly 
ſupported, he took him to Ireland, as partaker of his for- 
tune; and, making him his ſecretary, added ſuch prefer- 
ments, as enabled him to repreſent the county of Armagh 
wm the T6 Tamlament. Oo, © „„ 
In December 1726 he was made ſecretary to the Lord 
Chancellor; and in Auguſt 1733 became judge of the 
••J%dW%%%%%%%%%% / ⁵⁵( 
After the death of his patron he continued ſome years 
in Ireland; but at laſt longing as it ſeems for his native 
country, he returned (1748) to London, having doubtleſs 
ſurvived moſt of his friends and enemies, and among them 
his dreaded antagoniſt Pope. He found however the 
Duke of Newcaſtle till living, and to him he dedicated 
his poems collected into a volume. _© 
Having purchafed an Ly of four hundred pounds, 
he now certainly hoped to paſs ſome years of life in plenty 
and tranquillity ; but his hope deceived him: he was 
ſtruck with a palſy, and died June 18, 1749, in his 
ſeventy-eighth year. e Th i 
Of his perſonal character all that I have heard is, that 
he was eminent for bravery and ſkill in the ſword, and that 
in converſation he was ſolemn and pompous. He had 
| ** ſenſibility of cenſure, if judgement may be made 
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a ſingle ſtory which I heard long ago from Mr. 
„a gentleman of great eminence in Staffordſhire. 
« Philips,” ſaid he, “was once at table, when I aſked him, 
c How came thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to 
( ſay © I'm goaded on by love ?? After which queſtion he 

« never ſpoke again. e wed TO 
Of the « Diſtreſt Mother” not much is pretended to be 


* 


his own, and therefore it is. no ſubject of, criticiſm: his 


other two tragedies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, 
nor above it. Among the Poems compriſed in the late 
: ; . | Collection 3 


PP 
Collection, the © Letter from Denmark” may be juſtly praiſ- 
ed; the Paſtorals, which by the writer of the Guardian? 
were ranked as one of the four genuine productions of | 
the ruſtic Muſe, cannot ſurely be deſpicable. * That f 1 
exhibit a mode of life which did not exiſt, nor ever exiſted, 
is not to be obſected: the ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſtate 
is allowed to Paſtoral. In his EO poems he cannot be 
denied the praiſe of lines ſometimes elegant; but he has 
| ſeldom much force or much. comprehenſion. The pieces 
that pleaſe beſt. are thoſe which, from Pope and opes 
adherents, procured him the name of Namby Pamby, the 
poems of. ſhort lines, by which he paid his court to al 
ages and characters, from Walpole the. « ſteerer of the 
realm, to Miſs Pulteney in the nurſery. The numbers are 
ſmooth and ſprightly, and the diction is ſeldom faulty. They 
| are not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been 
written by Addiſon, they would have had admirers : little 
things are not valued but when they are done by thoſe 
who cannot do greater. 5 
In his tranſlations from Pindar, he found the art of 
reaching all the obſcurity of the Theban bard, however he 
may fall below his ſublimity ; he will be allowed, if he 
has leſs fire, to have more ſmoke. ___ | 
He has added nothing to Engliſh poetry, yet at leaſt half 
his book deſerves to be read: perhaps he valued moſt him- 


4 


{ſelf that part which the critic would rejeft. 
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Guazr WEST is one of the writers of whom 1 
Tegret my inability to give a ſufficient account; the intel. 
Jag which my enquiries have obtained is general and 
N ens the ſon of the Reverend Dr. Welt ri 5 
who publiſned “ Pindar” at Oxford about the beginning of 
this century. His mother was ſiſter to Sir Richard Tem. 
ple, afterwards Lord Cobham. His father, purpoſing to 
educate him for the church, ſent him firſt to Eton, and 
afterwards to Oxford ; but he was feduced to a more aity 
made of life, by a commiſſion in a troop. of horſe procured 
%% VV 
He continued ſome time in the army; though it is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that he never ſunk into a mere ſoldier, nor ever 
loſt the love, or much neglected the purſuit, of learning; 
and afterwards, finding himſelf more inclined to civil em- 
ployment, he laid down his commiſſion, and engaged in 
buſineſs under the Lord Townſhend, then ſeeretaty of 
ſtate, with whom he attended the King to Hanover. 
, His adherence to Lord Townſhend ended in nothing but 
. . = nomination (May 1729) to be clerk-extraordinary of the 
Privy Council, which produced no immediate profit ; for 
it only placed him in a ſtate of expectation and right of 
ſucceſſion, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted 
him to profit. DOT PO TT Ph 
| Soon afterwards he married, and ſettled himſelf in a 
very pleaſant houſe at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted 
himſelf to learning, and to piety. Of his learning the late 
Collection exhibits evidence, which would have been yet 
fuller, if the diſſertations which accompany his verſion of ; 
Pindar had not been improperly omitted. Of his piety the 
influence has, I hope, been extended far by his “ Obſer- 
« vations on the Reſurrection,“ publiſhed in 1747, for 
which the Univerſity of Oxford created him a Doctor of 
Laws by diploma (March 30, 1748), and would doubtleſs 
+ have reached yet further had he lived to complete gr 
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| had for ſomé 4e reditated, the Evidences of the Truch 

of the New Teſtament. Perhaps it may not be withour 

effect to tell, that He read the prayers of the public ftürgy 

every. morning to kis family, and that on Silky "Niki 

He led his ſervarits into the ge aud read to. > them 

firſt a ſermon and then prayer raaw i is no not the 
only maker of verſeß to 2 "hay 15 eb the two vene- 

Table names of Port and Saint, . ; 

' He was very, often viſited by Lyttelton, and Pitt, 0 
when they were weary of faction and debates; 'uſed at 
Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, amid lite» _ 
rary cor. Ai mw is at Wickham a Wah _ 

itt; and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham 
Ae, "received that conyiCtior n 1 8 "prod uced” his 
«« Diſſertation on St. Paul; cd; i 
Tpheſe two illuſtrious friends had for à while likened to 
the blandiſhments of infidelity; and when Weſt's: book 
vas publiſhed, it was boùght by ſome who did not know 
his change of Spinion, in expectation | of new  objettions 
againſt Chetltahiry ten as infidels do not \ 20 malignity, 
a ed ere calli _ 2 
eee eee eee, 

Mr. Weſt's Wee not targe. 4 ahd His felemis, — 
deavoured: but without ſucceſs, to obtaiti an augmentation. 

It is reported, that the education of the youny Prince 
was offered to him; but that he required a more extenſive 
power of- Fuperincendance that it was thought. proper to 
allow him 

In time, — his bende * improved; he Brel 
to have one of the lucrative clerkſhips of the Privy Council. 

_ (1752) 3 and Mr. Pitt at laſt had it in his your to make 
' him treaſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital. - 

He was now'ſufficiently rich ; but wealth came tos late 
to be long ehjbyed 3 nor could it ſceure him from the cala- 
mities of life 5 he loſt (1755) his only ſon; and the year 
after (March 26) a ſtroke 7 the palſy brow gh to the grave 
one of the few yerw to whom the grave might be without 
its terrors. 

Of his eranflitions I have only compared the firſt hy 
pie Ode with the original, and found my expectation ſur- , 
_ paſſed both by its elegance and its exactneſs. He does not 
conſine Himſelf to his author's train of ſtanzas; for he ſaw 
that the difference of languages required a different mode 
of verſification, The fi 1 is eminently happy; Fo ' 


3 -y 
he 


/ 
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the ſecond he has 2 little ſtrayed from Pindar's 

Who ſays, * if thou, my ſoul, wiſheſt to ſpeak of games, eng 
not mn the deſert ſky for a planet hotter than the ſun 
wr nor | ſhall we tell of nobler games than thoſe of Olym- 


wn He is ſometimes too paraphraſtical. Pindar 
8 


: upon Hiero an epithet which, in one word, ſigni- 
_ fies delighting in horſes ; a word ware in dhe tranſlation, 
- Fetterates theſe lines? „ 


1 brows, whoſe e 


0 Tends the courſer's noble breed, Fe e , 
BE | Plea'd to 105 the pregnant mare. 5 


Hard to train the youthful ſteed. . 


Near the billow-beaten fide | 
Of the foam · beſilver d main, 
-/Darkling, and alone; he ſtood » 


which however is leſs exuberant than the ee a 


pills ſays of Pelops, chat « he came alone in the aa 
©. to the White Sea; and Weſt, 1 25 7425 


A work of this kind muſt, f in a minute examination, ; 


5 er many imperfections; but Weſt's verſion, ſo far as 
I have conſidered it, appears to be the mn on great 


labour and — abilities. | 
. tution of the Garter” 6 742) is written vith 
. ſufficient knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the 


His In 


e to which it is referted, and with great elegance of 
Action 3 but, for want of a proceſs of events, neither 
knowledge nor elegance preſerve; * reader from weari- 


neſs. 
His * Imitations of ſer” are very facceſsfully per- 


formed, both with reſpect to the metre, the language and 


the fiction; and — engaged at once by the excellence 


of the ſentiments, and the artifice of the copy, the mind has 
two amuſements together. But ſuch compoſitions are not 


to be reckoned among the great atchievements of intellect, 


N their effect is local and temporary; they appeal 


not to reaſon or paſſion, but to memory, an pre-ſuppoſe an 


accidental or artificial ſtate of mind. An imitation of 
Spenſer is nothing to a reader, howeyer acute, by whom 
| Spenſer has never been peruſed. Works of this kind may 


| deſerve praiſe, as-proofs of great al, and great nicety 
yn of genius, 


of obſervation z but the Weg 2 


* | 


CF 


they cannot claim. The nobleſt beauties of art are thoſe | 
of which the effect is co- extended with rational nature, oer 
at leaſt with the whole cirelę of poliſhed life; What is 

leſs than this can be only pretty, the plaything of faſhion, 

and the amt ment of too EY TD 


= 


THERE is, in the e Adventurer”. a paper of verſes . 
jven to one of the authors as Mr. Weſt's, and ſuppoſed. + 
to have been written by him, It ſhould not be conceal- 
ed, however, that it is printed with Mr, Jago's name in 
' Dodlley's Collection, and is mentioned as his in a Letter of 
Shenſtone's. Perhaps Weſt gave it without naming the. 
author, and Hawkeſworth, receiving it from him, thought * 
d is; 15 his he thought it, as he told me, and as he telly. 
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aka has kindly informed me, admitted ſe 
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Wes. AM COLLINS w was bein dt Chicheſter, on 


the twenty-fifth day of December, about 1720. His father 
was a hatter of good reputation. He Was in 1733» as Dr. 
olar 
3 College, where he was educated by Dr. LF | 
n. His Engliſn exerciſes were better than his Latin. 105 
Ie firſt courted the notice of the public by ſome verſes 
to a « Lady weeping, ” publiſhed in „ The Gentleman 8 


6 Magazine.“ 


In 1740, he ſtood firſt i in the liſ of the ſcholars to be 
received in ſucceſſion at New College, but unhappily there 
was no vacancy. He became a Commoner of Queen's 


College, probably with a ſcanty maintenance; but was, in 


about half a year, elected a Dem e Magdalen College, 


where he continued till he had taken a Bachelor's degree, 

and then ſuddenly left the Univerſity; for what reaſon 1 

know not that he told, 
He now (about 1744) came to London a le adven- 


| turer, with many pr _ in his head, and very little mo- 


— 


ney in his pocket: 


e deſigned many works; but his great 
fault was irreſolution; or the frequent calls of immediate 
neceſſity broke his ſcheme, and ſuffered him to purſue no 
ſettled purpoſe. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trem- 


bling at a creditor, is not much diſpoſed to abſtracted medi- 


tation, or remote enquiries. He publiſhed propoſals ſor a 
Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning; and I have heard him 
ſpeak with great kindneſs of Leo the Tenth, and with keen 
reſentment of his taſteleſs ſucceſſor. But probably not a 


page of his hiſtory was ever written. He planned ſeveral 


tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now-and- 
then odes and other poems, and did ſomething, however 


little. 


About this t time 1 fell into his company. His appearance 
was decent and manly ; his knowledge confiderable, his 
views e his converſation ä and his renn 

| | on 


8 0 L L 1 8; „ 


on chearful. - By degrees I gained „„ NN 
day was admitted to! im e he was immured by a bailiff, 3 
that was prowling in the ſtreet. On this occaſion recourſe 
was had to the bookſellers, who, on the credit of a tranſla 
tion of Ariſtotle's Poetics, which he engaged to write witn 
a large commentary, advanced as much money as enabled 
him to eſcape into the country. He ſhewed me the guineas 
ſafe in his hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, 
a lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thouſand pounds; 
a ſum which Collins could ſcarcely think exhauſtible, and 
which he did not live to exhauſt. The guineas- reer 
rapid, and the tranſlation neglected. x 
But man is not born for happineſs. - Collins, e while 
= Audied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no ſooner /ived: 
dy than his life was aſſailed by more dreadful calami- 
as Pu iſeaſe and inſanity. 8 E 
Having formerly written his ende, white perkaps it 
was yet more GNU 2 225 n. my amen 1 _ 
inſert it here. 


+ - 


( Mr. Collins was a man wet St n . . 
vigorous faculties, He was acquainted not only with the 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spaniſh 
languages. He had employed his mind chiefly on the works 
of fiction, and ſubjects of fancy; and, by indulging ſome © 
peculiar habits of thought, was eminently delighted with 
thoſe flights of imagination which paſs the bounds of na- 
ture, and to which the mind is reconciled only by a paſſwre 

_ acquieſcence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, 
giants, and monſters; he delighted to rove gh the 
meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden Faneee, to w_—_— by the water-falls of Fin wo 
dens. 

% This was howgeer the ander rather * his: te | 
tion than his genius; the grandeur 'of wildneſs, and the 
E of extravagance, were always deſired by him, but 
not always attained; Yet, as diligence is never wholly 
loſt, if his efforts ſometimes cauſed harſhaeſs and obſcuri= 
ty, they likewiſe produced in happier moments ſublimity 
and ſplendour. This idea which he had formed of excel- 
lence, led him to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery, 
and perhaps, while he was intent upon deſcription, he did 
not ſufficiently cultivate ſentiment. His poems are the 

5 productions 


| 


. re re ee COON 
* 


Collins, © but that is the beſt,” 


' 
+ | 


f. 


productions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurniſhed 


with knowledge either of books or life, but ſomewhat ob- 
PR in its progreſs by deviation in queſt of miſtaken 


„ His morals were pure, and his opinions pious z in a. 
long continuance of poverty, and long habits of diſſipati- 


on, it cannot be expected that any character ſhould. be ex- 


actly uniform. There is a degree of want by which the 
freedom of agency is almoſt deſtroyed ; and long aſſociati- 


on with fortuitous companions will at laſt relax the ſtrit.. 


neſs of truth, and abate the fervour of ſincerity. That 


this man, wiſe and virtuous as he was, paſſed always un- 
entangled through the ſnares. of life, it would be prejudice 
and temerity to affirm ; but it may be ſaid that at leaſt he 


preſerved the ſource of action unpolluted, that his princi- 


ples were never ſhaken, that his diſtinctions of right 


and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had 


nothing of malignity or deſign, but proceeded from ſome 
unexpected preſſure, or caſual temptation. ,., 
« The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but 


with pity and fadneſs. He languiſhed ſome years under 
tat depreſſion of mind which enchains the faculties 'with=. 

out deſtroying them, and leaves reaſon the knowledge of 

; * without the power of purſuing it, Theſe clouds 


h he perceived gathering on his intellects, he endea- 
voured to diſperſe by travel, and paſſed into France; but 


found himſelf conſtrained to yield to his malady, and re- 
turned. He was for ſome time confined in a houſe of lu- 


natics, and afterwards retired to the care of his ſiſter in 
Chicheſter, where death, in 1756, came to his relief. | 
b After his return from France, the writer of this cha- 


racter paid him a viſit at Iſlington, where he was waiting 


for his ſiſter, whom he had directed to meet him: there 
was then nothing of diſorder diſcernible in his mind by 


any but himſelf; but he had withdrawn from ſtudy, and 
_ travelled with no other book than an Engliſh Teſtament, 
ſuch as children carry to the ſchool : when his friend took 
it into his hand, out of 3 to ſee what companion a 


Man of Letters had choſen, © I have but one book, faid _ 


ouch 
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Such was the fate of Colling with whom I once WY 
lighted to. converſe, and whom I yet Weber with ten- 


derneſs. 


He was viſited at Chicheſter in his laſt Anets by his 
learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother; to whom he 
ſpoke with diſapprobation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not 
ſufficiently expreſſive of Aſiatic manners, and called them | 
| his Iriſh Eclogues. He ſhewed them, at the ſame time, 
an ode inſcribed: to Mr. John Hume, on the ſuperſtitions 
of the Highlands ; which they thought ſuperior to his other ; 
works, but which no ſearch has yet found *, | 
His diſorder was no alienation of mind, but general : 
laxity and feebleneſs, a deficiency*rather of his vital than 
his intellectual powers. What he ſpoke wanted neither 
jud ent nor ſpirit; but a few minutes exhauſted him, 
ſo that he was orced to reſt upon the couch, till a ſhort 
ceflation reſtored his powers, and he was again able to 
talk with his former vigour. _ : 
The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel 
ſoon after his uncle's death; and, with the uſual weakneſs 
of men ſo diſeaſed, eagerly ſnatched that temporary relief 
with which the table and the bottle flatter and ſeduce, 
But his health continually declined, and he grew more and 
more burtheniſome to himſelf. 
Io what I have formerly ſaid of his writings may be 
added: that his diction was often harſh, unſkilfully labour - 
ed, and injudiciouſſy ſelected. He affected the obſolete 
when it was not worthy of revival; and he puts his words 
out of the common order, ſceming to think, with ſome 
later candidates for fame, that not to write proſe is cer- 
tainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of flow 


motion, clogged and impeded with cluſters of conſonants. 


As men are often eſteemed who cannot be loved, ſo. the 


poetry of Collins may ſometimes extort rait when it ous pi Jes 


little pleaſure. - 
Mr. Collins's firſt production is added here from the 
955 Poctical Calendar. 3 


_— * 11 is printed in the late Collection. R. 


ee aun 
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of „Tauss ATVURELEA ConmieRy tis, 
* f dee ow 3 
ON HER WBEPING AT HER SISTER'S WEDDING, N 


Ceaſe, PEE aria, coals to , monvn ; 
Lament not Hannah's happy ſtate ; 
Von may be happy in your turn, 
And. ſeize the treaſure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen ſtand, 
5 And ſoftly whiſpers to your charms; 
« Meet but your Becht in my bands, 
„ You'll lind your ſiſter in his arms,” 
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Joux p: DYER, of whom I hare no 0 | 
give than his own, Letters, publiſhed with o's cor-. 
reſpondence, and the notes added by. the —— have af- 
forded me, was born in 1790, the ſecond ſon of Robert 

Dyer, of e. in eee _ e \ 


th ough Weſtminſter Coat ee care of 
Dr. Freind, and was then called home to be inſtructed in 
his father's, profeſhon. But his father died ſoon, and he 
took no delight i in the ſtudy of the law, but, having always: | 
amuſed himſelf with drawing, re ſolved to turn painter, and i 
became pupil to Mr. Richardſon, an artiſt then of high 
| br but now” better known by his books than us . 

1 ures. 4.2 944 MY 
1 Having Andie a while under his waſter, he heats as. 
he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered! 
about South, ' Wales: and the parts adjacent; but he mingled 
poetry, with, painting, and about . 1727 rei: % Grongar 
« Hill” in Lewis's Miſcellany. 40 

Being, probably, unſatisſied with his own proficiency, he, 
like other painters, travelled to Italy; and coming back i in 
1740, publiſhed the « Ruins of Rome.“ 

If his poem was written ſoon after his return, he did not 
make uſe of his acquiſitions in painting, whatever they 
might be; for degline. of health and love of ſtudy deter- 

- mined him to the Church. He therefore entered into Or- 
ders; and, it ſeems, married about the ſame time a lady 
of the name of Enſor; © whoſe grand-mother,” ſays he, 

«K was a Shakſpeare, deſcended from a brother of every 

„ body's Shakſpeare ;” by wands in 17 56, he had 2 ſon and 

_ three daughters living. 


K 


His eccleſiaſtical proviſion was for a long time hot "FI EE 
der. His firſt patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, 
Calthorp, in Leiceſterſhire, of eighty pounds a year, n 
which he lired ten Jeans and. os A? it for Belch- 5 75 

| e 


7 


188 | D ”T E K. 
ford in Lincolnſhire, of ſeven ty-five. His ati now 
began to mend. In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave him 
Coningſb df one hundred and forty pounds a year; and 
in 17 55 4. Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and 
ten. He complains that the repair o the houſe at Coningſ- 
by, and other expences, took away the profit. In 1757 he 
publiſhed « The Fleece,” his greateſt poetical work; of 
which I will not ſuppreſs a ludicrous ſtory, Dodſley the 
was one day mentioning it to a critical viſter with | 
more expectation of ſucceſs than the other could eaſily ad, 
mit. In the converſation the author's age was aſked; and 
being rep reſented as advanced in life, He will, K ' faid the 5 
critic, 4 Abe buried in woollen.“ | 

He did not indeed lo 7 ſurvive chat publication, nor 


the increaſe his en for in 1 8 
e ls Pre 75 


Dyer is not a poet of bulk or Agnzey! ſulkicient" to rec w_ 
an elaborate criticiſm. « Grongar Hil” is the happieſt of 
his productions: it is not indeed very accurately written; K 
but the ſcenes which it diſplays are fo pleaſing, the images 
which they raiſe, are ſo welcome to the mind, and the re- 
flections of the writer ſo conſonant to the general ſenſe or 
experience of mankind, that when it is once Tenge. it wil 
be read again. - . 
The idea of the. Ruins of Rome? ſtrikes more, but 
pleaſes leſs; and the title raiſes greater expectation than 
the performance gratifies, Some paſſages, however, are 
conceived with the mind of a poet; as when, in the neigh: 5 
ane of dilapidating edifices, | he 25 


ö rue Pilgrim oft ; | wh 
At dead of night, mid his oriſon hears 
Aghaſt the voice of time, diſparting tow'rs, 
Tumbling all precipitate down daſh'd, © 
Rattling around, loud thimPring to the Moon. 


Of « The Fleece,” witch never became popular, and: is 
now univerſally neglected, I can fay little that is likely to 


recall it to attention. The woolcomber and the poet ap- 


pear to me ſuch diſcordant natures, that an attempt to bring 
them together is to couple the ſerpent with the fowl. When 
Dyer, whoſe mind was not unpoetical, has done his ut- 


_ by intereſting his nber in our native n | 
| T 


* 


by interſperſing rural imagery, and incidental digreſſions, . 
by cloathing ſmall images in great words, and by all the 
riter's arts of deluſion, the meanneſs naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually. annexed to trade and manu- 
facture, ſink him under inſuperable oppreſſion; and the 
diſguſt which blank verſe, encumbering and encumbered, 
ſuperadds to an unpleaſing ſubject, ſoon repels the reader, 
however willing to be pleaſed. e eee e 
Let me however honeſtly report whatever may counter- 
balance this weight of cenſurè. I have been told, that 
Akenſide, who, upon a poetical queſtion, has a right to be 
heard, ſaid, „ That he would regulate his opinion of the 
«e reigning taſte by the fate of Dyer's « Fleece ;” for, if 
« that were received, he ſhould not think it any longer 


6 reaſonable to expect fame from excellence.” 1 
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Wirxiau SHENSTONE, the fon of Thom 

| Sheriftone and Anne Pen, was bern in November. 1714, at 

the Leaſowes in Hales-Owen, one of thoſe inſulated diſ- 
tricts which, in the diviſion of the kingdom, was appended, 
for ſome reaſon not now diſeoverable, to a diſtant. county; 


» 3 1 
: 


and which, though ſurrounded by Warwickſhire and Wor- 
ceſterſhire, belongs to Shropſhire, though perhaps thirty 
miles diftant from any other part of it, 8 


— 
- * 


Hle learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 
the « School-miſtreſs” has delivered to poſterity; and ſoon 
received ſuch delight from books, that he was always calling 
for freſh entertainment, and expected that, when any. of 

the family went to market, a new book ſhould be brought 

him, which, when it came, was in fondneſs carried to bed 
and laid by him. It is ſaid, that, when his 7 had 
been neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of 
the ſame form, and pacified him for the night. N 
As he grew older, he went for a while to the Grammar- 

., ſchool in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. 
Crumpton, an eminent ſchool-maſter at Solihul, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progreſs. 
When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his 
father, and ſoon after (Auguft 1726) of his grandfather ; 
and was, with his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, ' 
_ to the care of his grandmother, who managed the 
„ | wed . >; 
From ſehool he was ſent, in 1732, to Pembroke College in 
Oxford, a ſociety which for half a century has been emi- 
nent for Engliſh poetry and elegant literature. Here it ap- 
pears that he found delight and advantage ; for he continu- 

ed his name in the book ten years, though he took no de- 
gree. After the firſt four years he put on the Civilian's 
gown, but without ſhewing any intention to engage in the 
profeſſion. CC 5 
. About 


About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of 


his grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the Re- 
verend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Staffordſhire,” whoſe at- 
tention he always mentioned with gratitude .. 
At Oxford he employed himifalf upon Etiglfh poetry ; | 
and in 1737 publiſhed a ſmall Miſcellany, without his 


x 


Ae then for a time wanderéd about, to acquaint himſelf 
with life, and was ſometimes at London, ſometimes at Bath, 
ot ati othet place of” public reſort; bur ke de dcs forger 

| his portty. He publiſhed in 147, his e Judgment of Her- 
« cules,” addreffed to Mr. Lyttelton, whole Intereſt he 
ſupported with great warmth at an election: this was next 


1 


. 8 


Mr. Dolman, to whofe cate he was indebted for his caſe 


and leiſure, died in 1745, and the care of his o• fortune 
now fell upon him. He tried to eſcape it a while, and 
lived at his houſe with his tenants, who were diſtantly re- 
lated; but, finding that imperfect poſſeſſion inconvenient, 
he took tlie whole eſtate into Bis own hayds, more to the 
improvement of its beauty, than the incteaſe of its pro- 
due... —— 3 7 101 2g 
Now was excited his delight in rural pleaſures, and his 
ambition of rural elegance: he began from this time to 
point his proſpects, to diverſify his ſurface, to entangte his 
walks, and to wind his Waters; which he did with ſuch 
judgethent and fuch fancy, as made his little domain the - 
envy of the great, and the admiration of the ſkilful 1ů a 
* to be viſited by trayellers, and copied by deſigners. 
hether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to place 
a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch the 
view; to make water run where it will be heard, and to 
ſtagnate where it will be ſeen ; to leave intervals where the 
eye will be pleaſed, and to thicken the plantation where 
there is ſomething to be hidden; demands any great powers | 
of mind, I will not enquire: perhaps a ſullen and ſurl7 
ſpeculator may think ſuch performances rather the ſport 
than the buſineſs of human reaſon. But it muſt be at ſeaſt 
confeſſed, that to embelliſn the form of nature is an inno- 
cent amuſement; and ſome praiſe muſt be allowed, by the 
moſt ſupercilious'obſerver, to him who does beſt what ſuch 


multitudes are contending to do well, „ 
This praiſe was the praiſe of Shenſtone ; but like all 
other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its 
| 8 „ a bate- 


N 
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12 8 HEN STONE. 
abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and his tival, 


Wrhoſe empire, ſpacious and opulent, looked with diſdain on 


the petty State that appeared behind it. For a while the inha. | 
bitants of Hagley affected to tell their acquaintance. of the 
little fellow that was trying to make himſelf admired ; but 
when by degrees the Leaſowes forced themſelves into no- 
tice, they tobk care to defeat the curiofity which they 
could not ſuppreſs, by conducting their viſitants perverſely 
to inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ;. injuries 
of which Shenſtone would heavily complain. Where there 
is emulation there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity 


* 


JJ ĩð v Tong POL 
The pleaſure of Shenſtone was all in his eye: he valued: | 
what he valued merely for its looks; nothing raiſed his 
indignation more than to aſk if there were any fiſhes in his 
Water. 1 „„ VVCV LES” 
His houſe was mean, and he did not improve it; his 
care was of his grounds. When he came home from his 
Walks, he might find his floors flooded by a ſhower tlirough 
the broken roof; but could ſpare no money for its repa - 
In time his expences brought clamours about him, that 
overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's ſong; and 
his groves were haunted by beings very different from 
fawns and fairies f. He ſpent his eſtate in adorning it, and 
his death was probably haſtened by his anxieties. He 
80 THEE : * | HL „5 was 
This charge againſt the Lyttelton family has been denied 
with ſome degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and ſince by Mr. 
Graves. The latter ſays, „Ihe truth af the caſe, I believe, 
« was, that the Lyttelton family went fo frequently with their 
« family to the Leaſowes, that they were unwilling to break in 
% upon Mr. Shenſtone's retirement on every occaſion, and there- 
fore often went to the principal points of view without wait- 
ing for any one to conduct them regularly through the whole 
« walks, Of this Mr. Shenſtone would ſometimes peeviſhly, 


& complainz though I am perſuaded, he never really ſuſpe&- 


« ed any ill- natured intention in his worthy and much valued 
TR Co ß 

_ , + Mr. Graves, however, expreſſes his belief that this is a 

groundleſs ſurmiſe. Mr. Shenſtoue,” he adds, © was too much 

_  reſpeRed in the neighbourhood to be treated with rudeneſs: 

and though his works (frugally as they were managed), added. | 

RES Sas ä 
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nns TONE * . 


was a lamp chat ſpent i its oil in n ing, It is Gald, that, if 
he had lived alittle longer, he woul have been aſſiſted by 
a penſion ; ſuch bounty could not have been ever more pro- 


rly. beſtowed ; but that it was not aſked is not certain | 


it is too certain MF it never was enjoyed: 3 
Hle died at the Leaſowes, of a Pr". fever, about five 
on Frida morning, February 11, 1763; and was buried 


by the ide of his ober in the « church-yard of. Hales- 
Owen. 8 


He was never 2 Wattied⸗ though 7 might have 1 | 
the lady, whoever ſhe was, to whom his « Paſtoral Ballad” 


was addreſſed. He is repreſented by his friend Dodſley as 
a man of great tenderneſs and generoſity, kind to all that 


were within his influence; but, if once offended not eafily 


appeaſed; inattentiye to ceconomy, and careleſs of his 
expences : in his perſon he was larger than the middle ſize, 


with ſomething clumſy in his form; very negligent of his 


- cloaths, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a par- 


ticular manner; for he held that the faſhion was no rule of 


dreſs, and that every man was to ſuit his appearance, to his 
natural form. 


His mind was not very comprebenſive, nor his e 


active; he bad no value for thoſe Parts of Fpolenge . 


which he had not himſelf cultivated. 


His life was unſtained by any crime; the Elegy on 
Jeſſe, which has been ſuppoſed to relate an unfortunate 
and criminal amour of his own, was known by his friends 


ro . have been ſu Panel by the age of Miſs ak in 
Richardſon's 8 ce 


amela.” 


« to his manner of wg) 0 neceſſarily have made him exceed 


his income, and of courſe he might ſometimes be diſtreſſed 


4 for money, yet he had too much ſpirit to expoſe himſelf to 


« inſults from trifling ſums, and guarded. againſt any great 


. 


« diſtreſs, by anticipating a few hundreds; which his eſtate 


could very well bear, as appeared by what remained to his 
© executors after the payment of his debts, and his legacies to 
his friends, and annuities of thirty pounds a year to one ſer- 


« vant, and fix pounds to another: for his will was dictated 


with . juſtice and generoſity.” R. 
heſe,” ſays Mr. Grayes, © were not preciſely Abs fas 


* 66 


« timents; though he thought right enough, that every one 


2 ſhould, in ſome degree, conſult his particular ſhape and com- 


lexion in adjuſting his dreſs; and that no faſhion ought, to 


nctify what was 3 abſurd, or ao 3 « 


For. Th . What 
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What Gray thought of his character, aw the peruſal 
of his Letters, was this: | 

„J have read too an octavo volume of Shenſtone's 

Letters. Poor man] he was always wiſhing for money, 

44 ſor fame, and other diſtinctions; and his whole Philoſo- 
« phy conſiſted- in livin againſt his will in retirement, 
C and in a place which his taſte had adorned; but which 
« he only enjoyed when people of note came to ſee and 

» commend it; his correſpondence is about nothing elſe 
« but this place and his, own writings, with two | or. three 
« neighbouring clergymen, who wrote verſes too.” | 

His poems conſiſt of elegies, odes, 39g, ballads, humor- 
ous fallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an. Elegy he has i in his, Preface very 
ſudicipully and, difcriminately Ferre It is, according 
to his account, the effuſion of a comtemplative mind, ſome- 
rimes plaintive, and always ferious, and therefore fuperjor 
to the glitter of flight ornaments. His compoſitions ſuit | 

not ill to this ng His topics of praiſe are the 
domeſtic virtues, and his thoughts are pure and ſimple; 
but, wanting combingtion, they want variety. The peace 
of ſolitude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
ſecurity 'of an humble ſtation, can I but a few pages.” 
That of which the efſence is uniformity will be ſoon de- 
ſcribed. His Elegies have therefore too much reſemblance 
of each other. | 

The lines are ſometimes, fuch as Elegy requires, ſmooth 
and eaſy ; but to this praiſe his claim is not conſtant ; his 
diction is often harſh, improper, and affected; his words 

| H-coined and ns and his phraſe unſkilfully in- 
verted. . 

The Lyric Poems afe almoſt all of the light and airy. 
kind, ſuch as trip lightly and. nimbly along, without the 
load of any weighty meanin From: Ne, however, 

Rural Elegance” ned ſome ri of to be excepted. I once 
heard it praiſed by a very —— lady; and though the 

4 lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffuſed with too much 
verboſity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both philoſo- 
phical argument and poetical ſpirit. 

Of the reſt I cannot think any exocfiont 3 the 60 Skylark” | 
pleaſes me beſt, which has however more of the. * 1 5 
than of the ode. 

Baut the four parts of his « Paſtoral Ballad” Jemayd par- 
ticular notice. I cannot but W that it is paſtoral; an 


| inteligens 


4 


* 
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intelligent de acquainted with the ſcenes of real = 
ſickens at the mention of the crook, the Pipe, the erp, and 
the tids, which it is not neceſfa to bring forward to 
notice, for the poet's art is ſelection, and he 9 to ſhew 
the beauties without the groſſneſs of the country: life. His 
| ſtanza ſeems to have been choſen in imitation of Rn 
„ Deſpairing Shepherd.” | 
In the firſt part are two paſſages ges, to which if any m mind 
denies its ſympathy, it 2. no acquaintance. with 14 - 5 


. 15 


1 Fi every hour hit went 8 CL 
Beyond all that had pleas d me ef re; : . 

But now they are paſt, and I figh ß 
And 1 grieve | at I priz d 5 no were. 11 8 


| When: force'd * vymp pho futon: coi bet 
Wat anguiſh I felt in m A 
Yet I thought but it might not be fo, 
| Twas with pain that ſhe ſaw me , 


* 


| She gar d, as 1 flowly withdrew, Mu G45 105 be. 
path I could hardly ace; on e 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, bi E 
"I thought that 2 NH e is 


not equal to the former: ; 


111—ͤ;—f!7idg arreibie6. 5 eee rg 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 1 whe. 
But let me that plunder forbea, _ | 
«,... he will ſay twas a darbarous deed: | . 


For he neꝰ er could be true, ſhe averr'd, YG IT. 
Who could rob a poor bird of its its young 3 2 any ih 

And Ilov'd her the more when I heard Fats, ie 6? 
Such tenderneſs fall Tom hey ae. 


ln the thin he mentions the common-place ot amorows | 
poetry with.ſome addreſs : wy e 5 1 


Tis bis with mock on ! 
Tis his in ſmooth tales ” 225 
How face is re the rr 
And n be is as cold: 


* 1 = * * % 
3 
* 
z 6 : * _- 
7 4 : . 7 - 
. 7 . 5 ; 


In the ſecond thispaſge has is pretivſs anus 
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4 How the. nightingalcs labour the ſtrain, 1 
With the notes of this charmer to vie 
How they vary their accents in vain, | 
2 7 mn at her triumphs, and die. 


ri you fourth ob find nothing better that this natural 
Arain of Hope: 


Alas l from the day is 


What bope of 'an end My arg r a arp 
we L eapnot nde to ft 4 031 tecr 
The glance that undid my pos 7 | 


"Yet Time may diminiſh the pain on BEEP 
The flower, and'the ſhrub, and the tree, 1 
Which I rear'd for her pleafure 5 in vain, 4 „ 
In time may have comfort for me. ee e 


His « Levitiesꝰ are by their title "exempted wh the 
ſeverities of criticiſm,; yet it may be remarked in a few 
words, that his humour is dame me Sg, and ſeldom | 
ſprightly. 

g "Of the Moral Shank the firſt is the Chiice: of Kew 
« cules,” from Xenophon. The numbers are ſmooth, the 
dition elegant, and the thoughts juſt; but ſomething of 
vigour. is ſtill to be wiſhed, which it might have had by 
brevity and compreſſion. His « Fate of Delicacy” has an 
air of gaiety, but not a very pointed and general moral. 
His blank verſes, thoſe that can read them may probab 
find to be like the blank verſes of his neighbours. «© Love 
« and Honour” is derived from the old ballad, « Did you 
e not hear of a Spaniſh Lady Nl with it well Trough to 
with it were in rhyme. _ 

The « School-miſtreſs,” of which 11 know not what 
claim it has to ſtand among the Moral Works, is ſurely the 
moſt pleaſing of Shenſione's performances. The adoption 
of a particular ſtyle, in light and ſhort compoſitions; con- 
tributes much to the increaſe of pleaſure : we are enter- 
_ tained at once with two imitations, of nature in the ſenti- 
ments of the original author in the ſtyle, and between 
them the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

I we general recommendation of Shenſtone is eaſineſs 
and ſimplicity; his general defect is want of comprehen- 
ſion and variety. Had his mind been better ſtored with 

knowledge, whether he could have been great, I know 
| 1 he could 8 have been e | 
YOUNG. 
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Ti callowing life was written, at my requeſt, by 2 
gentleman who had better information than L could eaſily 
| 4 obtained; and the public will perhaps wiſh that i _ ; 
 folicited and obtained more e 23907 n 1 7% 5 


„ DRIR SIR, | 

In conſequence of our different euer Abit 
authentic materials for the Life of Young; I ſend you the 
following detail. | 

« Of great men, ſomething muſt always. be aid is 
gratify curioſity, Of the illuſtrious author of the «Night 
Thoughts“ much has. been told of which there never could 
have been proofs; and little care appears to have been 
taken to tell that of which e e 25 an, , 7 | 
have been paar 1 | | 


| EDWARD TOUNG n was 8 at Ua le 
Wincheſter, in June 1681. He was the ſon of Edward 
Young, at that time fellow of Wincheſter College and 
rector of Upham 3. who was the ſon of Jo. Young: f 
Woodhay, in Berkſhire, ſtyled by Wood, gentleman. In 

September 1682 the Poet's father was collated to the pre- 5 
bend of Gillingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, by - 
Biſhop Ward. When Ward's faculties were impaired. 

rough age, his duties were neceſfarily per formed by others. - 
Me learn from Wood, that, at a viſitation of Sprat's, July 4 
the 12th, 1686, the prebendary preached a Latin ſermon, * 

afterwards publiſhed, with which the biſhop was fo pleaſed, 
that he told the chapter he was concerned to find the 

preacher had one of the worſt prebends in their church. 

Some time after this, in conſequence of his merit and re- 
putation, or of the intereſt of Lord Bradford, to whom, 

in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of ſermons, he was 
appointed chaplain to King William and Mary, 
and preferred to the deanery of Sarum. "Tr. who 

wrote in 1 n cc be was chaplain and clerk of the 

| _ * cloſet 


nee 


ne 
cc cloſet to the late Queen, who eswe him by ſtanding 


cc godmother to the Poet.” His fellowſhip of Wincheſtet 


he reſigned in favour of a gentleman of the name of Harris, 


who married his only daughter. The dean died at Sarum, 


_ after a ſhort illneſs, in 1705, in the ſixty-third year of 


his a On the Sunday after his deceaſe Biſhop Burnet 
ed at the cathedral, and began his ſermon with 
Ring, « Death has been of late walking round us, and 


dc making breach upon breach upon us, and has now” cat- 
«© ried away the head of this body with a ſtroke ; fo that 


cc he, whom you ſaw à week ago diſtributing the holy myf- 
tc teries, is now laid in the duſt. But he {till lives in the 
cc many excellent directions he hus left us, both how to 
&« live and how to die.” 


The dean placed his ſon upon the foundationt' at Win- 


cheſter College, where he had himſelf been educated. ' At 


this ſchool Edward Young remained till the election after 
his eighteenth birth-day, the period at which thoſe upon 
the foundation are ſuperannuated. Whether he did not 


betray his abilities early in life, or his maſters had not 
ill ee to diſcover in their pupil any marks of genius 
for which he mexited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford 
| afforded them an opportunity to beſtow upon him the 
reward provided for merit by William of Wykeham; cer- 
tain it is, that to an Oxford fellowſhip our poet did not 


ſucceed. By chance, or by choice, New College cannot 


claim the honour of numbering ncug its fellows hay who. 5 


wrote the * Night Thoughts. | 
On the fy of October, 1703, * Was bebe an in- 

dependent member of New College, that he might live at 
little expence in the Warden's lodgings, who was a parti - 


cular friend of his father's, till he ſtiould' be qualified to 


ſtaud for a fellowſhip at All Souls. In a few months the 
warden of New College died. He then removed to Corpus 

College. The preſident of this ſociety, from regard alſo 
for his father, invited him thither in order to leſſen his 
academical expenices. In 1708, he was nominated to a 
law-fellowſhip at All Souls by Archbiſhop Teniſon, into 


- whoſe hands it came by devolution Such repeated patron- 


age, while it juſtifies Burnet's praiſe of the father, reſſects 
credit on the conduct of the ſon. The manner in which 


it was exerted ſeems * that _ het did not leave | 
75 #455 On 


— 


On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took his degree 
of batchelor of civil laws, and his doCtor's degree on the 
10th of June, 1719. 7 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he diſcovered, it is ſaid, 
an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever ee, 
tutor is not known. None has hitherto boaſted to have 
received his academical inſtruction from the author of the 
Night Thoughts.“ 


It is probable that his College was "proud of bas no leſs” 
as 2 ſcholar than as a poet; for in 1716, when the foun- 


dation of the Codrington Library was laid, two years after 
he had taken his 9%, 6eW degree, Young was appointed 
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to ſpeak the Latin oration. This is at leaſt particular for 


r dedicated in Engliſh © To the Ladies of the Codring- 


« ton Family.“ To theſe ladies he ſays, « that he was 


« unavoidably flung into a lingularity, by being obliged 


ee to write an epiſtle dedicatory void of common-place, 
and ſuch an one was never publiſhed before by any 


cc author whatever; that this practice abſolved them from | 


« any obligation of reading what was preſented to them; 
« and that the bookſeller approved of it, becauſe it would 


2 « pak people ſtare, was anz enough, and va 


ght.“ 
0 this- oration there is no appearance in his own Kanon 


of his Works ; and prefixed to an adition by Curll and 


| Tonſon, in 1741, is a letter from Young to Curll, if we may 
credit Curll, dated December the gth, 1739, wherein he 
ſays, that. he has not leiſure to review what he formerly 
wrote, and adds, 5 I have not the Epiſtle to Lord 


„ Lanſdowne.” 11 you will take my „ I-would have 


« you omit that, and the oration on Codrington. I think | 


cc the collection will ſell better without them.“ 


There are who relate, that, when firſt Young: found 
| himſelf independent, and his own maſter at All Souls, he 
was not the ornament to religion and morality which he 


afterwards became. 


The authority of 150 father, ded had ceaſed, "ſome = 


time before, by his death; and Young was certainly not 


aſhamed to be patronized by the infamous Wharton, 


But Wharton befriended in Young, perhaps, the poet, 
and particularly the tragedian. If virtuous authors muſt 


be . N by virtuous Ph. In, * 1 ] 
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Tet Pope is ſaid by Ruff head to have told Warburton, 
that, . Young had much of a ſublime genius, though with. 
out common ſenſe ; fo that his genius having no guide, 
Was perpetually liable to degenerate into bombaſt. This 
made him paſs a foolifþ youth, the ſport of peers and poets: 
but his having a very good heart enabled him to ſupport 
the. clerical character when he aſſumed it, firſt with decen- 
cy, and afterwards with bonour.” . 
They who think ill- of Young's merality in the early part 
of his life, may perhaps be wrong; but Tindal could not 
err in his opinion of Young's warmth and ability in the 
cauſe of religion. Tindal uſed to ſpend much of his time 
at All Souls. „The other boys, ſaid the Atheiſt, 1 


be can always anſwer, becauſe I always know whence they 


„ have their arguments, which IT have read a hundred 
F times; but that fellow Young is continually - peſtering 
5 me with ſomething of his own #7 © 
After all, Tindal and the cenſurers of Young may be re- 

concileable. Young might, for two or three years, have 
tried that kind of life, in which his natural principles would 
not ſuffer him to wallow long. If this were ſo, he has 
left behind him not only his evidence in favour of virtue, 

but the potent teſtimony of experience againſt vice. ' 

We ſhall ſoon ſee that one of his earlieſt productions 
was more ferious than what comes from the generality of 
7 | hh 397405 ge gl ee A tg Ls 

_ Young perhaps aſcribed the good fortune of Addiſon to 
the Poem to bis Majelty,” preſented, ' with a copy of 
_ verſes, to Somers; and hoped that he alſo might ſoar to 
wealth and honours on wings of the ſame kind. His firſt 
poetical flight was when Queen Anne called up to the 
Houſe of Lords the ſons of the Earls of Northampton and 
_ Ayleſbury, and added, in one day, ten others to the num- 
ber of peers. In order to-reconcile the people to one, at 
leaſt, of the new lords, he publiſhed, 'in 1712, „ An 
« Epiſtle to the Right Honourable George Lord Lanſ- 


r 


it ſhould be told, that, every time I called upon Jolinſon during 
the time I was employed in collecting materials; for this life and 

2 it together, he neyer ſuffered me to depart without ſome 
ſuch farewell as this: © Don't forget that raſcal Tindal, Sir. 
Be ſure to hang up the Atheiſt.“ Alluding to this anecdote, 


which Johnſon had mentioned to me. 


* As my great friend is now become the ſubjeRt of biography, 


_ # downe,” 


4 


/ 


*0 vc 


ce downe.- In this compoſit loa!" the poet pours out his 
panegyric with the extravagance of a young man, who 
thinks his preſent ſtock 0 Vealth will never be ex- 
hauſted. 

The poem ſeems intended allo to Sobel the pubns 60 
the late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by ae 
that men are flain in war, and that in peace © harveſts 

„e wave, and Commerce ſwells her fail.” If this be huma- 
nity, for which he meant it; is it politics? Another pur- 
pole of this epiſtle appears to have been, to prepare the 
public for the reception of ſome tragedy he might have. in 


hand. His lordſhip's patronage, he ſays, will not let him 


« repent his paſſion for the ſtage ;” and the particular 


praiſe beſtowed on Othello“ and « Oroonoko looks ag 


1f ſome ſuch character as Zanga was even then in con- 


templation. The affectionate mention of the death of his 


friend Harriſon of New College, at the eloſe of this Poem; 
e 


is an inſtance of Young' s art, which diſplayed itſelf ſo 
wonderfully ſome time afterwards in the « Night 


T Thoughts,” of making the e a party in his prize ; 


ſorrow. -- 7 
3 juſtice call upon * 1 
ught at leaſt to be remembered that he did not infert it 

is works; and that in the letter to Curll, as we have 
3 he adviſes its omiſſion. The bookſellers, in the late 


body of Engliſh Poetry, ſhould have diſtinguiſned what 
was deliberately rejected by the reſpective authors . This 


1 ſhall be careful to do with regard to Young. „1 think, uf 
ſays he, « the following pieces in four volumes to be the 
e moſt excuſable of all that I have written; and I wiſh 
« l:ſ5 apology was needful for theſe. As there is no recalling 
« what is got abroad, the pieces here republiſhed I have 


_ « reviſed and corrected, and rendered them as pardonable 


« as it was in my power to do.“ 


Shall the gates of epi be ſhut 01 only againſt literary 


ſinners? . 


When Addiſon publiſhed « Cato” in 17 13, Youngthad 


the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of 


verſes. ' This is one of the pieces which the ne of the 8 


« N ight Thoughts" did not republiſh. - 


„Dr. Johnſon, in any caſes; thoug it 5 Greed differ | 


Fes ren in rep Works.” . N. 


to cenſure chis poem, it 


PE 
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On the — of his «Poem on the Laſt Day,” | 


Addiſon did not return Young's s compliment ; but « The 
0 Engliſnman“ of October 29, 1713, which was proba- 


written by Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely of this. Poem, 


.« Laſt Day” was publiſhed ſoon after the peace. The 
vice chancellor imprimatur, for it was printed at Oxford, 
is dated May the 19th, 171 3. From the exordium Young 
| _ to have ſpent ſome time on the compoſition of it. 

ile other bards with Britain's hero ſet their ſouls on 


d fire,” he draws, he ſays, a deeper ſcene., Marlborough | 


had been conſidered by Britain as her hero; but, when t 
57 Laſt Day“ was publiſhed, female cabal had blaſted for 2 


time the laurels of Blenheim. This ſerious poem was 


finiſhed b Young as early as 1710, before he was thirty; 
for part of it is printed in the “ Tatler.” It was inſcribed 
to the Queen, in a dedication, which, for ſome reaſon, 


"i did not admit into his works. Ir tells her, that his” 


only title to the great honour he now does himſelf, is the 
obligation which he formerly een from her royal 
ind nce, 

this obligation nothing i is now known, unleſs he 
cluded to her being his godmother. He is ſaicl indeed to 


have been engaged at a ettled ſtipend as a writer for the 


Court, In Swift's Rhapſody 2 ae th are theſe 9 | 


ſpeaking of the Court 
Wöbence Gay was baniſh'd i in diſgrace, 
| Where Pope will never ſnow his face, 


Where . muſt torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or loſe his penſion. | 


: That x means Young ſoemg clear from four other 
lines in the ſame poem: 


Attend, ye Poſes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and ſtrew your bs „ 
Your panegyries here provide; 
Vou cannot err on ffattery s fide. gn lars „ 


Jet who ſhall ſay with certainty, that 3 was a 
penſioner ?. In all modern d of this country, have not 
the writers on one ſide been regularly called Hirelings, 
and on the other Patriot? 

Of the Dedication the complexion is clearly political 


It cok in the higheſt terms of the late peace; it gives 
her Ma jeſty p raiſe indeed for her victories, but fays that 
the author is — pleaſed to ſee her riſe from this lower 


, world, 


| world, ſoaring above the clouds, paſſing the firſt, and 
ſecond heavens, 'and leaving the- fixed ſtars behind her; 
nor will he loſe her there, he ſays, but keep her {till in view 
through the boundleſs ſpaces. on the other fide. of Creation, 
in her journey towards eternal bliſs, till he behold the 
heaven of heavens open, and angels receiving and convey= 
ing her ſtill onward from the ſtretch of his imagination, 
which tires in her purſuit, and falls back again to earth. _ 
be Queen was ſoon called away from this lower world, 
to a place where human praiſe or human flattery, even leſs 
general than this, are of little confequence, If Young | 
thought the dedication contained only the praiſe of truth, 
he ſhould not have omitted it in his Works. Was he con- 
- ſcious of the exagyera900 of party? Then he ſhould. not 
have written it. The poem itſelf is not without a glance 


towards 8 notwithſtanding the ſubject. The cry 
8 urch was in danger, had not yet ſubſided. The 
* Fa | 


Day,” written by a layman, was much approved by 
the miniſtry and err kiendk. 3 PR 3 5 
Before the Queen's death, The Force of Religion, or 
« Vanquiſhed Love,“ was ſent into the world. This 
poem is founded on the execution of Lady Jane Gray and 
E huſband Lord Guildford, 1554, a ſtory choſen for the 
ſubject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and wrought into 
a tragedy by Rowe. The dedication of it to the Counteſs 
of wr 1.7 does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 
it may be ſome excuſe for his preſumption that the ſtory 
could not have been read without thoughts of the Counteſs 
of Saliſbury, though it had been dedicated to another. «To 
ce behold,” he proceeds, © a perſon only virtuous, ſtirs in us 
« a prudent regret ; to behold a perſon only amiable to the 
„ ſight, warms us with a religious indignation ; but to turn 
“ our eyes to a Counteſs of Saliſbury, gives us pleaſure and 
« improvement; it works a ſort of miracle, occaſions the 


4 bjaſs of our nature to fall off from ſin, and makes our very 


« ſenſes and affections converts to our religion, and pro- 
4 moters of our duty.“ His flattery was as ready for the 
other ſex as for ours, and was at leaſt as well adapted. 
Auguſt the 27th, 17 14, Pope writes to his friend Jervas, 
that he is juſt arrived from Oxford; that every one is much 
concerned for the Queen's death, but that no panegyrics 
are ready yet for the King. Nothing like friendſhip has yet 
taken place between Pope and Young ; for, ſoon. after the 
event which Pope mentions, Young publiſhed a poem * 


Ly 


j . 
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the Queen's death, and his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. 
It is inſcribed to Addiſon, then ſecretary to the Lords Juf. 
' = , tices. Whatever were the obligations which he had for. 
merly received from Anne, the poet appears to aim at 
ſomething of the ſame ſort from George. Of the poem the 
intention ſeems to have been, to ſhew that he had the ſame 
extravagant ſtrain of praiſe for a king as for a queen. Ty 
diſcover at the very onſet of a foreigner's reign, that the 
Gods bleſs his new ſubjects in ſuch a king, is ſomething 
more than praiſe. Neither was this deemed one of his 
excuſable pieces. We do not find it in his works. 
\ Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady Anne 
Wharton, the firſt wife of Thomas Wharton, Eſq. after- . | 
wards Marquis of Wharton; a lady celebrated for her 
poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. N 

Jo the Dean of Sarum's viſitation ſermon, already men- 
tioned, were added ſome verſes « by that excellent poetreſs 
_ & Mrs. Anne Wharton,” upon its being tranſlated, into 
Engliſh, at the inſtance. of Waller by. Atwood. Whar- 
ton, after he became ennobled, did not drop the ſon of his 
old friend. In him during the ſhort time he lived, Young - 
found a patron, and in his diſſolute deſcendant a. friend 
and a companion. The Marquis died in April, 1715, In 
the beginning of the next year the young Marquis ſet out 
upon his travels, from which he returned in about a twelve. 
month. The beginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland; 
_ Where, ſays, the Biographia, „ on the ſcore of his extra- 
« ordinary qualities, he had the honour done him of being 
« admitted, though under age, to take his ſeat in the 
wt, oo ok 1 ESO DO a A Rea 14 

With this unhappy character, it is not unlikely that 
' Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to Richardſon 
16 on „ Original Compoſition,” it is clear he-was, at ſome 

: wn of his life, in that country. „I remember,” ſays 
he, in that letter ſpeaking of Swift, as I and others were 
= « taking with him an evening walk, about a mile out of 
i „Dublin, he ſtopped ſhort ; we paſſed on; but perceiving | 
| & he did not follow us, I went back, and found him fixed 
.« as a ſtatue, and earneſtly gazing upward at a noble elm, 
5 „ Which, in its uppermoſt branches was much withered 
« and decayed,; Pointing at it, be ſaid, „I ſhall. be like 
« that tree, I wall die at top. Is it not probable, that 
this viſit to Ireland was paid when he had an opportunity of 
going thither with his avowed friend and patron ? 1 % 
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From * The Engliſhman” it appears that a tragedy by 
Young was in the theatre ſo early as 1713. Yet ““ Bufiris 
was not brought upon Drury-Lane Stage till 1719. It 
was inſeribed to the Duke of Newcaſtle, © becauſe the 
« late inſtances he had received of his Grace's' undeſerved 
« and uncommon favour; in an affair of ſome conſe- 
« quence, foreign to the theatre, had taken from him the 
«privilege © of chuſing a Patron.“ The "Dedication he 
afterwards ſuppreſſed,” +7 e = WED 
„ Buſiris” was followed in the pete 1721 by The 
Revenge.“ He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. „ Your'Grace,” ſays the Dedication, 
« has been pleaſed to make youtſelf accefſary to the fol- 
« lowing ſcenes, not only by ſuggeſting the moſt beauti- 
e ful incident in them, but by nin al poſſible eee - 
« for the ſucceſs of the whole.” 
That his Grace ſhould have ſaggeſted the incident to 
which! he alludes, whatever that incident mi Er hade been, 
is not unlikely. The laſt mental exertion of the ſuperan- 
nuated young man, in his quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was 
ſome ſcenes of a n on the N of Mary Aon. of 
Drydendedicated « Marriage ala Mode” to Wharton's | 
infamous relation Rocheſter; whom he acknowledges not 
only as the defender of his poetry, but as the promoter of 
his fortune. - Young concludes his addreſs. to Wharton 
thus My preſent fortune is his bounty, and my future 
« his care; which I will venture to ſay will be always re- 
cc mein to his honour, ſince he, I know, intended his 
5 as an encouragement to merit, though, through 
« his very pardonable partiality to one who bears him fo 
« ſincere a dut and reſpect, I happen to receive the bene- 
« fit of it.” That he ever had ſuch a patron as Wliaarton, 
Young took all the pains in his power to conceal from the 
world, by excluding this dedication from his works. He 
ſhould have tees Face that he at the ſame time con- 
cealed his obligation to Wharton for the mg beautiful inci- 
dient in what is ſurely not his leaſt beautiful compoſition.” 
The paſſage juſt quoted is, in a 9 8515 een acdreficd: ; 
to Walpole, literally copied : 


Be this thy partial ſmile from cenſure free! 


was meant for d N it fell on me. . Fs, WH 
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While Young, who, in his „ Love of Fame,“ com- 
plains grievouſly how often ( dedications waſh an &Æthiop 
c white,” was painting an amiable Duke of Wharton in 
periſhable proſe, Pope was, perhaps, beginning to deſcribe 

the « ſcorn and wonder of his days, in laſting verſe. 
To the patronage of ſuch a. character, had Young 

ſtudied men as much as Pope, he would have: known how 
little to have truſted. Young, however, was certainly in- 
debted to it for ſomething material ; and the Duke's regard 
for Young, added to his « Luſt of Praife,” procured to 
All Souls College a donation, which was not forgotten by 
the poet when he dedicated a The Revenge... 

It will ſurprize you to ſee me cite ſecond Atkins, Caſe 
136, Stiles verſus the Attorney General, March 14, 1740, 
as authority for the life of a poet. But biographers do not 

always find ſuch certain guides as the oaths of the perſons 

whom they record. Chancellor Hardwicke was to deter- 
mine whether two annuities, granted by the Duke of 

Wharton to Young, were for legal conſiderations. One 
was dated the 24th of March, 1719, and accounted: for 

his Grace's bounty in a ſtyle princely and commendable, 
if not legal. conſidering that the public good is advanced 
by the encouragement of learning and the polite arts, 

t and being pleaſed therein with the attempts of Dr. 


„ Young, in conſideration. thereof, and of the love I bear 


« him, &c.” The other was dated the 1oth of July, 
1722. N 4 TOS | | > „ PRs 

Young, on his examination, ſwore that he quitted the 
Exeter family, and refuſed an annuity of 106/. which had 
been offered him for life if he would continue tutor to 


Lord Burleigh, upon the preſſing ſolicitations of the Duke 


of Wharton, and his Grace's aſſurances of providing for 
him in a much more ample manner. It alſo appeared 

that the Duke had given him a bond for 600/. dated the 
15th of March, 1721, in conſideration of his taking ſe- 


Vveral journies, and being at great expences, in order to be 


choſen member of the Houſe of Commons at the Duke's 
deſire, and in conſideration of his not taking two livin 
of 200/. and 4oov. in the gift of All Souls College, on his 
Grace's promiſes of ſerving and advancing him in the 
wore N 1 „ 
Of his adventures in the Exeter family Iam unable to 
give any account. The attempt to get into Parliament was 
at Cirenceſter, where Young ſtood a conteſted election. 


A 


in the pulpit, and burſt into tears. But we muſt purſue 
his poetical life, | „ acre) at on be ew, 


hiſtory of the following lines, if they contain any, it is now 


In jay once join d, in ſorrow, now, for year- . 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears | 
Tickell, accept this verſe, thy mournful hh. 


From your account of Tickell it appears that he and 
Young uſed to «communicate to each other whatever 
« yerſes they wrote, even to the leaſt things. ; 

In 1719 appeared a ©« Paraphraſe on Part of the Book 
« of Job.” Parker, to whom it is dedicated; had not long, 
by means of the ſeals, been qualified for a patron. Of this 
work the author's opinion may be known from his Letter 
to Curll: “ You ſeem, in the Collection you propoſe, to 


( have omitted what T think may claim the firſt place in | 


« it; I mean *a Tranſlation from Part of Job,“ printed 
« by Mr. Tonſon.” , The Dedication, which was only ſuf- 
fered to appear in Mr. Tonſon's edition, while it. ſpeaks 
with ſatisfaction of his preſent retirement, ſeems to make 
au unuſual ſtruggle to eſcape from retirement. But every 
one who ſings in the dark does not ſing from joy. It is 
addreſſed, in no common ſtrain of flattery, to a chancellor, 
- whom he clearly appears to have had no kind of know- 
leds. ITT . nnd of OY 

| oY his Satires it would not have been poſſible to fix the 
dates without the aſſiſlance of firſt editions, which, as you 
had occaſion to obſerve in your account of Dryden, are 
with difficulty found. We muſt then have referred to the 
poems, to diſcover when they were written. For theſe 
internal notes of time we ſhould not have referred in vain. 
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The firſt Satire laments, that “ Guilt's chief foe i in Adds | 
« ſon. is fled.” The ſecond, ene himſelf, aſks, 


. hy ambition featinge for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
A fool at forty is a fool. indeed. Js 


Tue dae were originally publiſhed ſer eparately in \ folio, 
under the title of The Univerſal Paſhon.” Theſe paſ- 
ſages fix the appearance of the firſt to about 1725, the 
time at which it came out. As Young ſeldom ſutfered 
his pen to dry, after he had once dipped it in 2 we 
may "dela that he began his Satire ſoon after he had 
written the (. Paraphraſe, on Job.” he laſt Satire was 
certainly finiſhed in the beginning of the year 1726. In 
December 1725 the King, in his paſſage from Helvoetſluys, 
eſcaped with great difficulty from a ſtorm by landing at 
Rye; and the conclufion of the Satire turns the eſcape into 
a miracle, in ſuch an entomiaſtic ſtrain of compliment as 
Loy, too often ſeeks to pay to royalty. | 


From the bath of theſe poems we learn, 


Midſt empire's charms, how Catolina's heart 
Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art: 


ſince the grateful poet tells us, in the next couplet, 


Her favour is diffug'd to that degree, Fox 
Exceſs of goodneſs it has dawn'd on me. 


Her Majeſty had ſtood godmother, and given her 1 name to 
a daughter of the Lady whom Young married in 1931; 
and had perhaps ſhown ſome attention to Lady Elizabeth's 
ruryre huſband. _ jp 
The fifth Satire, On Women,” was not publiſhed till 
I 727; and the fixth not till 1728. | 
To theſe Poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into 
one publication, he prefixed a Preface ; in which he ob- 
ſerves, that «no man can converſe much in the world, but 
.at what he meets with, he muſt either be inſenſible or 
46 grieve, or be angry or ſmile. Now to ſmile at it, and 
« turn it into ridicule,” he adds, I think moſt eligible, 
as it hurts ourſelves leaſt, and gives vice and folly the 
66 pad offence. ** at the miſconduèt of the 
| 7 “ world, 


ee world, will, in a great meaſure, eaſe us of any more diſ- 


« agreeable: paſſion about it. One paſſion is more effectu- 
« ally driven out by another than by reaſon, whatever 


« ſome teach.” So wrote, and ſo of courſe thought, the 


lively and witty. Satiriſt at the grave age of almoſt fifty, 


who, many years earlier in life, wrote the « Laſt Day.“ 


After all, Swift pronounced of theſe” ſatires, that they 
ſhould either have been more angry, or more merry. 
s it not ſomewhat ſingular that Young preſerved, with- 


out any palliation, this Preface, ſo bluntly deciſive in fa- 


vour of laughing at the world, in the ſame collection of 
his works which contains the mournful, angry, gloomy 
Night Thoughts ? FF 
At the concluſion of the Preface he applies Plato's beau- 
tiful fable of the “ Birth of Love“ to modern poetry, 

with the addition, “ that Poetry, like Love, is a little ſub- 

« ject to blindneſs, which makes her miſtake her way to 
« preferments and honours ; and that ſhe retains a dutiful 
« admiration of her father's family; but divides her 


« favours, and generally lives with her mother's relations.“ 


Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to preferments or to 


honours; but was there not ſomething like blindneſs in 


the flattery which he ſometimes forced her, and her ſiſter 
Proſe, to utter? She was always, indeed, taught by him to 
entertain a moſt dutiful admiration of riches; but ſurely 


Young, though nearly related to Poetry, had no connection 


with her whom Plato makes the mother of Love. That 


5 he could not well complain of being related to Poverty 
appears clearly from the frequent bounties which his gra- 


titude records, and from the wealth which he left behind 
him. By « The Univerſal Paſſion” he acquired no vulgar 


ſum had already been ſwallowed up in the South-Sea. For 
this. loſs he took the vengeance of an author. His: Muſe 
makes poetical uſe more than once of a Southwea 

Lream. e . 


It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manuſeript Anecdotes, 
on the authority of Mr. Rawlinſon, that Young, upon the 
publication of his Univerſal Paſſion,” received from the 
Duke of Grafton two thouſand pounds; and that, when 
one of his friends exclaimed, „TWO thouſand pounds for 


16 24 


; em!“ he ſaid it was the beſt bargain he ever made 
in his Hfe, for the poem was worth four thouſand. | . _ 
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fortune, more than three thouſand pounds. A conſiderable -- 
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This Bow niay be true but it ade to have been raiſ- 
ed from the two anſwers of Lord Durgaly 1 Sir r 
| Sidney 1 in Spenſer's Life. _ | 
After inſcribing his Satires, not ee without the 
hopes of preferments and honours,” to ſuch names as the 
Duke of Dorſet, Mr. Dodington, Mr. Spencer Compton, 
Lady Elizabeth Germain, and Sir Robert Walpole, he re- 
turns to. plain panegyni In 1726 he addreſſed a poem to 
Sir Robert Walpole, of ' which the title {ufficiently explains 
the intention. If Young mult be acknowledges a ready 
celebrator, he did not endeavour, or:did not Chooſe, to be 
a laſting one. « The Inſtalment” is among the pieces he 
did not admit into the number of his excuſeable writings. 
Yet it contains a couplet which pretends to wy after the | 
| power: of beſtowing immortality : de 


Oh ! how I long, enkindled by hs 4 
In deep: eternity to launch thy name! 


The Lenny of the former reign ſeems to 3 been con- 
We poſibiy increaſed, in this. Whatever it might 
have been, the poet thought lie deſerved it; for he was not 
aſhamed to acknowledge what, without his 3 
e would now perhaps never have been known: 

My breaſt, O Walpole, glows with 2 ty 5 
The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
Refreſh the ay domains of pole. 


If the purity of modern patriotiſm wil, term Young. a 
| penſianer, it muſt at . be contalled he was a grateful 
one 

The reign of the n new monarch. was uſhered in by Young 
with « Ocean, an Ode.” The hint of it was taken from 
the royal ſpeech, which recommended the increaſe and the 
encouragement of the ſeamen ; that they might be « invit- 
6c ed, rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter - 
e into the ſervice of their country ;” a plan which huma- 
nity muſt Jament that policy has not even yet been able, or 
willing, to carry into execution. Prefixed to the original 
publication were an © Ode to the King, Pater Patriz,” 
and an ( Eſſay on Lyric Poetry.“ I: is but juſtice to con- 


es. is, | INF he preſerſed weitber * them z and that the or 
| | itſel 
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itſelf, which 3 in the firſt edition, and in the laſt, padde of 
ſeventy-three ſtanzas, in the author's own edition; is reduc- | 
ed to forty-nine. Among the omitted paſſages is a 
« Wiſh,” that concluded the poem, which few would have 
ſuſpected Young of forming; and of which few, after 
having formed it, would confeſs en like _ ſhame, 
by ſuppreſſion. | | 
It ſtood originally ſo high in the author's opinion, that 
he intituled the poem, « Ocean, an Ode. Concluding 
« with a Wiſh.” This wiſh conliſts of wien N 
. Ti firſt runs thus: ; ; 


0 may [ a, | 
Along the vale 
Of humble life, ſecure from West | 
| My friend fincere, - „ 
My judgement clear, 
And gentle buſineſs my repoſe! 


The three laſt ſtanzas are not more 8 for juſt 
. rhymes : but, altogether, they: will make mer A curious 
page in the life of Young: _. 


Prophetic "TROY N 
And golden dreams, 
May I, unſanguine caſt away! 
Hare what I have, © 
LES And live; not leave, £36 +44 
. Enamour'd of the eg r! 


| "My yin my. own! 
My faults unknown ! | 
wy chief revenue in content! 
Then leave one beam. 
„ gant: + 
And ſcorn the labour'd monument! 


Unburt my urn | 
; Till that great run 
When mighty Nature's ſelf ſhall die, 
Time ceaſe to glide, 5 
With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity! 


11 is whimGeal that he, who'was ſoon to bid ahi to nn 5 
ſhould fr upon 2 meaſure in which — abounds even to 
P 2 IE ſatiety. 
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ratiety. Of this he ſaid, in his cc Eſſay on Lytic Poetry,” 
prefixed to the poem“ For the more harmony likewiſe 1 
4 choſe the frequent return of rhyme, which laid me under 
« great difficulties. But difficulties overcome, giye grace 
% and pleaſure. Nor can J account for the pleaſure of 
ce rhyme in general (of which the moderns are too fond) 
« but from this truth.” Yet the moderns ſurcly deſerve 
not much cenſure for their fondneſs of what, by their own, 
: confeſſion, affords pleaſure, and abounds in harmony. 
The next paragraph in his Eſſay did not occur to him 
when he talked of “ that great turn” in the ſtanza juſt 
quoted. „ But then the writer muſt take core that the 
. difficulty is overcome. That is, he muſt make rhyme 
« conſiſtent with as perfect ſenſe and expreſſion, as could 


be expected if he was perſectly free from that ſhackle.” 


Another part of his Eſſay. will convict the following 
ſtanza of, what every reader will diſcover in it, 40 involun- | 
« tary burleſque 


The 1 blaſt, 
The ſhatter'd maſt, 

The ſyrt, the whirlpool, and the ET 
The breaking ſpout, ' 


The fart gone out, 
The boiling ſtreight, the monſter” s bock. 


But would the Engliſh poets Gill quite ſo. nfany volumes, 
ir all their productions were to be tried, like this, by an 
elaborate eſſay on each particular ſpecies of yy of which 
they exhibit ſpecimens 

If Young be not a lyric poet, he is at leaſt A, Critic in 
that ſort of poetry; and, if his lyric- poetry can be proved 
bad, it was firſt proved ſo by his own criticiſm. This 
| ſurely i is candid. 

Milbourne was ſtyled by Pope « the faireſt of critics,” 
only becauſe he exhibited his own verſion of Virgil to be 
compared with Dryden's which he condemned, and with 
which every reader had it otherwiſe in his power to com- 
pare it. Young was ſurely not the moſt unfair of poets 

or prefixing to a lyrie compoſition an Eſſay on Lyric Poe- 
try, ſo juſt and impartial as to condemn himſelf. 

We ſhall ſoon come to a work, -before which we find 
indeed no critical eſſay, but which diſdains to ſhrink from 
- the touchſone of the ee critic; z and which. certainly, | 

| "as. 
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2s I remember to have heard you ſay, if it contain ſome 
of the worſt, contains alſo ſome of the beſt things in the 
Soon after the appearance of « Ocean,” when he was 


almoſt fifty, Young entered into Orders. In April 1928, 


not long after he put on the gown, he was appointed chap- 
lain to George the Second. 4 „ 
The tragedy of „ The Brothers, which was already in 
rehearſal, he immediately withdrew from the ſtage. The ma- 
nagers reſigned it with ſome reluctance to the delicacy of the 
new clergyman. The Epilogue to The Brothers,” the 
only appendages to any of Lis three plays which he added 
himſelf, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. He calls 
it an Hiſtorical Epilogue, Finding that “ Guilt's dreadful 
« cloſe his narrow ſcene denied, he, in a manner, conti- 
nues the tragedy. in the Epilogue, and relates how Rome 
_ revenged the ſhade of Demetrius, and puniſhed Perſeus 
« for this nights e 8 / 
Of Young's taking Orders ſomething is told by the bio- 
grapher of Pope, which places the eaſineſs and ſimplicity of 
the poet in a ſingular light. When he determined on the 
Church, he did not addreſs himſelf to Sherlock, to Atter- 
bury, or to Hare, for the beſt inſtructions in Theology, 
but to Pope, who, in a youthful frolic, adviſed the diligent 
peruſal of Thomas Aquinas. With this treaſure Loung 
retired from interruption to an obſcure place in the ſub- 
urbs. His poetical guide to godlineſs hearing nothing of 
him during half a year, and apprehending he might have 
carried the jeſt too far, ſought after him, and found him 
juſt in time to prevent what Ruff head calls an irretriev- 
« able derangement.” _ VVV e 
That attachment to his favourite ſtudy, which made him 
think a poet the ſureſt guide to his new profeſſion, left 
him little daubt whether poetry was the ſureſt path to its 
honours and preferments. Not long indeed after he took 
Orders, he publiſhed in proſe, 1728, A true Eſtimate of 
« Human Life,” dedicated, notwithſtanding the Latin quo- 
tations with which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a ſermon 


preached before the Houſe of Commons, 1729, on the by 


martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, . An Apology for 
« Princes, or the Reverence due to Government.” But 
the « Second Courſe, the counterpart of his “ Eſtimate,” 
without which it cannot be called “A true Eſtimate,” 
though in. 1728 it was announced as ( ſoon to be . 
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ed,” never er appeared; and his old friends the Muſes were 

not forgotten. In 1730 he relapſed to poetry, and ſent 
into the world © Imperium Pelagi : a Naval Lyric, written 
cc in Imitation of Pindar's Spirit, occaſioned by his Ma- 
“ jeſty's Return from Hanover, September 1729, and the 
6 ſucceeding Peace.” It is inſcribed to the Duke of 
Chandos. In the Preface we are told, that the Ode is the 
moſt ſpirited kind of Poetry, and that che Pindaric is the 
moſt ſpirited kind of Ode. „ This I ſpeak,” he adds, 
« with ſufficient candour, at my own very great peril, | 


„ But truth has an eternal title to our confeſſion, though 


ie we are ſure to ſuffer by it.” Behold, again, the faireſt 
of poets. Voung's Imperium Pelagi” was ridiculed 'in 
| Fielding's 6 Tom Thumb ;” but, let us not forget that it 
was one of his pieces which the author of the « Night | 
« Thoughts“ deliberately refuſed to own. 
Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he publiſhed two 
Epiſtles to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age,“ 
1730. Of theſe poems one occafion ſeems to have been 
an apprehenſion leſt, from the livelineſs of his ſatires, he 
| ſhould not be deemed {ullicicndy ſerious for promotion 
in the Chureh. 

In July 1730 he was preſented by his College to the 
rectory of Welwyn, in Hertfordſhire, In May 1731 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of 
Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion 
' with this lady aroſe from his father's acquaintance already 
mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was coheireſs 
of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, in Oxfordſhire, Poetry 
had lately been taught by Additon to afpire to the arms of 
mobility though not with extraordinary happineſs.” | 
We may naturally conclude that Young now gave him- 
ſelf up in ſome meaſure to the comforts of his new con- 
nexion, and to the expectations of that pref. rment which 
he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at leaſt, to the 
manner in which they had ſo frequently been exerted. | 
i The next production of his Muſe was 5 The ee 
in two odes. / 

|  . Young enjoys the credit of whe: 1s onlleds an « Extem- 

„ r bu on Voltaire; who, when he was in Eng- 
land, b ictculed, in the company of the "a Nn 
| ente Milton 8 allegory of «6 Sin and n | 


A You are * witty, inne ond this... 5-4 : 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 1 
4 rom 
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From the following paſſage in the poetical Dedication of his 
48ea-pieee“ to Voltaire, it ſeems that this extemporaneous 
reproof, if it muſt be extemporaneous (for what few. will 
now affirm Voltaire to have deſerved any reproof?), was 
| ſomething longer than a diſtich, and een more e. Sen- J 
_ tle than the diſtich juſt quoted. 15 i | 


No ranger, Sir, Wen h 3 in a foreign climes, TOR 
On Dorſet downs, when Milton's page, 3 
With Sin and Death provok'd thy „ „ 

Thy rage pron, who Tooth with gentle rhymes 2 ? 


By « Dorſei downs" lip probably meant Mr. Do Wight "i 
ſeat. In Pitt's Poems is © An Epiſtle to Dr. Edward 
« Young, at Faſtbury | in Dorſetſhire, on the N at 
6c Sarum, 1722.” | 


While with your Pengo tag you fir, N 
Charm'd with his flowing Burgundy and wit, Ke. 987 


5 „Tem in 15 Autumn, — Mr. Dedingron | 
calls his ſeat the ſeat of the Muſes, ” 


Where, i in the 1 bower and en n | 
For virtuous Young and they they twine the bay, | 


The praiſes Thomſon beſtows but a fow lines before — 
Philips, the ſecond N 5 


Who nobly durſt, in chyme-unſetter'd * 
With Britiſh freedom ſing the Britiſh eng 


added to Thomſon's example and ſucceſs, might perhaps 
induce Young, as we ſhall ſee preſently, to write his st | 
work without rhyme. _ | 
Ina 1734 he publiſhed « The Foreign Addreſs, or the 
« beſt Argument for Peace, occaſioned by the Britiſh 
Fleet and the Poſture of Affairs. Written in the Cha- 
e rafter of a Sailor.“ It i is not to be found i in the author' s. 
four volumes. 5 
He now appears to parks gien. 10 all ho of overtaking 
Pindar, and perhaps at laſt reſolved to turn his ambition 
to ſome original ſpecies of poetry. This poem concludes 
with a formal farewel to 0 which few of Laune s. 


readers will regret; -- | 5 
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Mir ſhell, which Clio gave, which Kings applaud, 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius call'd abroad, 


In a ſpecies of poetry altogether his own, he next tried 
hiz ſkill, and ſucceeded, _ „ 


Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. Lady Elizabeth 
had loſt, after her marriage with Young, an amiable 
daughter, by het former huſband, juſt after ſhe was married 
to Mr. Temple, ſon of Lord Palmerſton. Mr. Temple 
did not long remain after his wife, though he was married 
a ſecond time to a daughter of Sir John Barnaxd's, whoſe 
ſon is the preſent peer. Mr. and Mrs, 'Temple have gene- 
rally been conſidered as Philander and Narciſſa. From the. 


| great friendſhip which conſtantly ſubſiſted between Mr. 


Temple _ Young, as well as from other circumſtances, 
it is probable that the poet had both him and Mrs. Temple 
in view for. theſe characters; though at the ſame time 
ſome paſſages reſpecting Philander do not appear to ſuit 
either Mr. Temple or any other perſon with whom Young 
was known to be connected or acquainted, while all the 
circumſtances relaging to Narciſſa have been conſtantly 
found applicable to Young's daughter-in-law. 7 
At what ſhort intervals the poet tells us he was wound- 


dd by the deaths of the three perſons particularly lamented, 


none that has read tlie Night Thoughts” (and who has 
not read them ?) needs to be informed. 


F 1 


4 Inſatiate Archer ! could not one ſuffice ? „„ 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was ſlain; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn. 


Fer how is it poſſible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and 


Lady Elizabeth Young could be theſe three victims, over 
whom Young has hitherto been pitied for having to pour 
the „Midnight Sorrows” of his religious poetry? Mrs; 


Temple died in 1736; Mr. Temple four years afterwards. 


in 1740; and the poet's wife ſeven months aſter Mr. Tem- 
le, in 1741. How could the inſatiate Archer thrice ſlay 
is peace, in theſe three perſons, ere thrice the moon 
« had fill'd her horn?“ % DE 

But in the ſhort Preface to The Complaint” he ſeri- 


- ouſly tells ns, “that the occaſion of this poem „e was real, 
te not fictitious; and that the facts mentioned did natu- 


"= 


« rally 
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60 rally pour "theſe moral reſlections on the thought of 
« the writer.” It is probable, therefore, that in theſe 
three contradictory lines, the poet complains more than the 
father-in-law, the friend, or the widower. * 

Whatever names belong to theſe facts, or, if the amen | 
- be thoſe generally fuppoſed, whatever heightening a poet's 
ſorrow may have given the facts; to the ſorrow Young. 
felt from them, religion and morality are indebted for the 
Night Thoughts.“ There is a pleaſure ſure in ſadneſs 
which mourners only know ! 8 

Of theſe poems the two or three firſt have deck peruſed 
perhaps more eagerly and more frequently than the reſt. 
When he got as far as the fourth or fifth, his original 
motive for taking up the pen was anſwered ; his grief was 
naturally either diminiſhed or exhauſted. We till 6nd the 
ſame pious poet; but we hear leſs of Philander and . Nar- 
ciſſa, and leſs of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a conſumption. at Lyons, in her 
way to Nice, the year after her marriage; that is, when 
poetry relates the fact, “in her bridal hour.” It is more 
than poetically true, chat Young accompanied her to the 
Continent ; | : gs 


I flew, I faatchd ks [TIN the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the * | 


| But i in vain. Her funeral was attended witty the Aifficul- 
ties painted in ſuch animated colours in „Night the 
« Third.“ After her death, the remainder of the party 
paſſed the enſuing winter at Nice. 

The poet ſeems perhaps in theſe coripolitichſh to dwell 
with more melancholy on the death of Philander and Nar- 
eiſſa, than of his wife, But it is only for this reaſt 

He who runs and reads may remember, that in the « Nig t 5 
Thoughts“ Philander and Narciſſa are often mentioned and 
often lamented. To recollect lamentations over the au- 
thor's wife, the memory muſt have been charged with diſ- 
tinct paſſages. This lady 8 © him one child, Frede- 
8 now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was god- 
ather. | 5 
That domeſtic grief is, in the firſt inſtance, to be matt 

ed for theſe ornaments to our language, it is impoſſible to 

deny. Nor would it be common | hardineſs to contend, 
that worldly diſcontent had no hand | in theſe joint produc- 
tions 


i 9:9 5:6 


tions of poetry and piety. Vet am I by no means ſure 
that, at any rate, we ſhould not have had er, of the 
ſame colour from | Young's. pencil, notwithſtanding the 
hvelineſs of his ſatires. In ſo long a life, cauſes for diſcon- 
tent and occaſions for grief muſt have occurred. It is not 
clear to me that his Muſe was not fitting upon the watch 
for the firſt which happened. Night Thoughts“ were 
not uncommon to her, even when firſt ſhe viſited the poet, 
and at a time when he himſelf was remarkable neither 
for gravity nor gloominefs. In his « Laſt Day,” almoſt 
his carlieſt poem, he calls her“ The Melancholy Maid,” 


2 whom diſmal ſcenes delight, . 
_ __ Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 


In the prayer which concludes the ſecond book of the ſame 
poem, he fayg— - . %% EY 


Oh! permit the gloom of ſolemn night 
. To ſacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh! ho divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace'of Eternal Day ! | 
When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is ſaid . 
by Spence to have ſent him a human ſkull, with a candle 
in it, as a lamp; and the poet is reported to have uſed it. 
What he calls « The true eſtimate of Human Life,” 
which has already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong 
ſide of the tapeſtry ; and, being aſked why he did not ſhow 
the right, he is ſaid to have replied, that he could not. By 
others it has been told me that this-was finiſhed ; but that, 
before there exiſted any copy, it was torn in pieces by a 
JJ OS PO EO SY To | 
Still, is it altogether fair to dreſs up the poet for the 
man, and to bring the gloomineſs of the «+ Night 
Thoughts” to prove the gloomineſs of Young, and to ſhew 
that his genius, like the genius of Swift, was in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſullen inſpiration of diſcontent? „„ 
From them who anſwer in the affirmative it ſhould not 
be concealed that, though ( Inviſibilia non decipiunt” ap- 
peared upon a deception in Young's grounds, and * Ambu- 
lantes in horto audierunt vocem Det” on a building in his 
garden, his pariſh was indebted to the good humour of the 
author of the Night Thoughts” for an afſembly and a 


bowling-green. . 


— 
[ 


n 
Whether you think with me, I know not; but the fa- 


mous © Pe mortuis nil niſi bonum“ always appeared to me 
to favour more of female weakneſs than of manly reaſon. 


He that has too much feeling to ſpeak ill of the dead, who, 


if they cannot defend themſelves are at leaſt ignorant of 
his abuſe, will not heſitate by the moſt. wanton calumny to 
deſtroy the quiet, the reputation, the fortune, of the 
living. Yet cenſure is not heard beneath the tomb, any 
more than praiſe. De mortuis nil niſi verum De vivis 
« nil niſi bonum would approach much nearer to good 
ſenſe. After all, the few handfuls of remaining duft which 
once compoſed the body of the author of the Night 
Thoughts” feel not much concern whether Young paſs 
now for a man of ſorrow or for a 0 fellow of infinite jeſt.” ' 
'To this favour muſt come the whole family of Yorick. 
His immortal part, wherever that now dwell, is ſtill leſs 
ſolicitous on this head. | ET) if ; 
But to a ſon of worth and ſenſibility it is of ſome little 
conſequence whether contemporaries believe, and poſterity 
be taught to believe, that his debauched and reprobate ig, 
caſt a Stygian gloom over the evening of his father's days, 
_ ſaved him the trouble of feigning a character completely 
deteſtable, and ſucceeded at lait in bringing his “ grey 
« hairs with ſorrow to the grave.” 1 
Ihe humanity of the world, little ſatisfied with inventing 
perhaps a melancholy diſpoſition for the father, proceeds 
next to invent an argument in ſupport of their invention, 
and choſes that Lorenzo ſhould be Young's own ſon. The 
Biographia and every account of Young pretty roundly 
aſſerts this to be the fact; of the abſolute impoſſibility of 
which the Biographia itſelf, in particular dates, contains 
- undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of a 
| ſtrange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruſe the Night 
60 Thoughts“ with leſs ſatisfaction; who will wiſh they 
had till been deceived ; who will quarrel with me for dif. 
covering that no, ſuch character as their Lorenzo ever yet 
diſgraced human nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet 
would theſe admirers of the ſublime and terrible be offend- 
ed, ſhould you ſet them down for cruel and for ſavage. _ 
Of this report, inhuman to the ſurviving; ſon, if it be 
true, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabo- 
lical, where are we to find the proof? Perhaps it is clear 
from the poems. e 
e From 


— 
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From the firſt line to the laſt of the « Night Thoughts,” 
no one expreſſion can be diſcovered which betrays ar 
thing like the father. In the « Second Night” I find an 
expreſſion which betrays ſomething elſe ; that Lorenzo was 
his friend; one, it is poſſible, of his former companions 3: one 
of the Duke of Wharton's ſet. The Poet ſtyles him gay 
« Friend;” an appellation not very natural from a pious 
incenſed father to ſuch a being as he Pons Lorenzo, ung 
that being his ſon» 

But let us ſee how he has ſketched this dreadful portrait, 
from the fight of ſome of whoſe features the artiſt himſelf 
muſt have turned away with horror. A ſubje& more 
* ſhocking, if his only child really fat to him, than the cruci- 
fixion of Michael Angelo, upon the horrid ſtory told of 
which, Young compoſed a ſhort Poem of fourteen lines in 
the early part of his life, which he did not think deſerved to 
be publiſhed. 

In the « Firſt i Night,” the addreſs to the Poet 8 foppoed 


ſon i is, 
| Lorenzo, 3 makes Fa court to b 


In the « Fifth Night”— 


And Winne Lorenzo ſtill * the ſublime 
Of life? to hang his airy neſt on My ? 


Is this a picture of the fon of wy rector or Welwyn? 


« Eighth Night”— | 
10 foreign realms (for thou haſt txaveled far — 


which even now does not apply to his ſon. 
"M In Night Five” — | 5 6 Fg — 


So wept Lorenzo ir Clariſſa's fate; 
Who gave that evi boy on whom he dotes ; 
And died to give him, orphan'd 1 in his birth! 


At the bognning of the « Fifth me” we fnd—. 


i 


| Lorenzo, to recriminate is juſt, . | 
I grant the man 1s vain mg writes The . 


„ 


V 


But, to eut ſhort all enquiry; if any one of "theſe | paſ- 
ſages, if any paſſage in the poems be applicable, my friend 
| ſhall paſs for Lorenzo. The ſon of the author of the 


Night Thoughts” was not old enough, when they were 


written, to recriminate, or to be a father. The '« Night 
Thoughts“ were begun immediately after the mournful 
event of 1741. The firſt “ Nights” appear, in the books 
of the company of Stationers, as the ay a2 te Robert 
Dodſley, in 1742. The Preface to “ Night Seven” is 
dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in conſequence 
of which the ſuppoſed Lorenzo was born, happened in May 
1731. Young's child was not born till June 1733. In 
1741 this Lorenzo, this finiſhed infidel, this father to whoſe 
education Vice had for ſome years put the laſt hand, was 
only e , . nne 
An anecdote of this cruel ſort, ſo open to contradiction, 
ſo impoſſible to be true, who could propagate ? Thus 
eaſily are blaſted the reputation of the living and of the 
dead. os 5 „ 
Who then was Lorenzo? exclaim the readers I have 


mentioned. If we cannot be ſure that he was his fon, which 


0 


couſin? | 

"Theſe are queſtions which I do not pretend to anſwer. 
For the ſake of human nature, I could wiſh Lorenzo to 
have been only the creation of the Poet's fancy: like the 
Quintus of Anti Lucretius, “quo nomine,“ ſays Polignac, 
« quemvis Atheum intellige.” That this was the caſe many 
expreſhons in the Night Thoughts? would not. ſeem to 
prove, did not a paſſage in * Night Eight” appear to-ſhew 
that he had ſomebody in his eye for the ground-work at 
leaſt of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned 


would have been finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his 


characters; but a writer does not feign a name of which _ _ 


* 


he only gives the initial letter: 


Tell not Caliſta. She will laugh thee dead, | Lg 1 | 
Or ſend thee to her hermitage with L——. * | 


The Biographia, not ſatisfied with pointing out the 
| ſon of Young, in that ſon's life-time, as his father's Lo- 
renzo, travels out of its way into the hiſtory of the ſon, 
and tells of his having been forbidden his college at Oxford 
for miſbehaviour. How ſuch anecdotes, were they true, 
tend to illuſtrate the life of Young, it is not eaſy to diſco» 

Ls ver. 


* 
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ver. Was the ſon of the author of the Night Thoughts,“ 
indeed, forbidden his college ſor a time, at one of our 
Univerſities ? The author of © Paradiſe Loſt” is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been diſgracefully ejected from the other, 
From juvenile follies who is free? But, whatever the Bio. 
graphia chooſes to relate, the ſon of Young experienced 
no diſmiſſion from his college either laſting or temporary. 
Tet, were nature to indulge him with a ſecond youth, 
and to leave him at the ſame time the experience of that 
which is paſt, he would probably ſpend it differently— 
who would not ?—he would certainly be the occafion of 
leſs uneaſineſs to his father. But, from the ſame experi. 
' ence, he would as certainly, in the ſame cafe, be treated 


differently by his father. 


Young was a poet: poets, with reverence be it ſpoken, 
do not make the beſt parents. Fancy and imagination 
ſeldom deign to ſtoop from their heights ; always. ſtoop 
unwillingly to the low level of common duties. Aloof 
from vulgar life, they purſue their rapid flight beyond 
the ken of mortals, and deſcend not to earth but when com- 
pelled by neceſſity. The proſe of ordinary occurrences is 
beneath the dignity of poets. | nt at 
He who is connected with the Author of the “ Night 
„ Thoughts,“ only by veneration for the Poet and the 
Chriſtian, may be allowed to obſerve, that Young is one of 
thoſe, concerning whom, as you remark in your account 
of Addiſon, it is proper rather to ſay “ nothing that is 
« falſe than all that is true.” 115 3 i 
But the ſon of Young would almoſt ſooner, I know, paſs 
for a Lorenzo, than ſee himſelf vindicated, at the expence 
of his father's memory, from follies which, if it may be 
thought blameable in a boy to have committed them, it is 
ſurely praiſeworthy in a man to lament, and certainly not 
nt unneceſſary but cruel in a biographer to record. 
Of the « Night Thoughts,” notwithſtanding their au- 
thor's profeſſed retirement, all are inſcribed to great or 
to growing names. tHe had not yet weaned himſelf from 
Earls and Dukes, from the Speakers of the Houfe of 
Commons, Lords Commiſſioners of the "Treaſury, and 
-Chancellors. of the Exchequer. In « Night Eight” the 
politician plainly betrays himſelf 5 1 eg 


Thiok : 
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Think n9 poſt needful that demands a knave: 1 
When late our civil helm was ſhifting hands, 
80 P- = thought : think better if you can. 


vet it muſt be confeſſed, that at the concluſion of! ce Ni EG 
« Nine,” weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, g's 
tells his ſoul, | 


-Hetics eth . 
Thy p Patron he, whoſe diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize * 
And leave the races of the world their own. : 


The « Fourth Night” was addreſſed by « 2 ck 1 
« Muſe” to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hard- 
wicke; who meant to have laid the Muſe under till greater 
obligation, by the living of Shenfield in Eſſex, if it had 
become vacant. 
The « Firſt Night” concludes with this C wo 


Dark, though not blind, like theo Meonides ; 1 
Or Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your ſtrain; 
Or his who made Meonides our owni 

Man too he ſung. Immortal man I fing. © 
Oh had he prel his theme, ami the track 

Which opens out of darkneſs into day! 

Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 


. Soar'd, where I fink, and ſung immortal man 
How had i it bleſt mankind, and reſcu'd me! 


'To the author of theſe lines was dedicated, in 17 a the 
firſt volume of an « Eſſay on the Writings and Genius 
« of Pope,” which attempted, whether juſtly or not, to 


pluck from Pope his « Wing of Fire,” and to reduce him 


to a rank at leaſt one degree lower than the firſt claſs of 
_ Engliſh poets. If Young accepted and approved the dedi- 


cation, he countenanced this attack upon the on of him 


whom he invokes as his Muſe. 

Part of « paper-ſparing” Pope's Third Book of the 
% Odyſſey,” depoſited in the Muſeum, is written upon 
the back of a letter ſigned „ E. Young,” which is clearly 
the hand-writing of our Young. The Letter, dated only 
May the 2d, ſeems obſcure ; but there can be little doubt 
that the friendſhip he requeſts was a literary one, and that 
he had the higheſt literary opinion of Pope. "The requeſt 
was a prologue, I am told. | 


cc Dear 
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cc Dear Sir, 1 „ May the 2d. 
„ Having been often” from home, I know not if you 
c have done me the favour of calling on me. But, be 
« that as it will, I much want that inſtance of your friend. 

„ ſhip I toned in my lat; a” one I am 
e very ſenſible I can receive fre no one but yourſelf, 
J ſhould not urge this thing ſo much but for very particu- 
4 lar reaſons; nor can you be at loſs to conceive how 
.« à «trifle of this nature may be of ſerious moment to me; 
and while I am in hopes of the great advantage of your 
&« advice about it, I ſhall not be ſo abſurd as to make any 
te further ſtep without it. I know you are much engaged, 

6 and Arn 8510 to hear of you at your entire leiſure. 


„ am, Sir, your moſt faithful 
60 and obedient ſervant, | 
E. Youxs.” 


Nay, even after Pope s death, he ſays, in «N ight Seven,” 
Pope, who could ſt make udn, art thou dead! pr 


Either the « Eſſay, ” chen, was dedicated to a patron who 

diſapproved its do tine, which I have been told by the 

author was not the caſe; or Young appears, in his old age, 

to have bartered for a dedication an opinion entertained of 

his friend through all that part of life when he muſt have 
been beſt able to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three ſhort paſ- 
ſages, which ſtand almoſt together in « Night Four,” ſhould 
not be excluded. They afford a picture, by his own hand, 
ſrom the ſtudy of which my readers may chooſe to form 
their own opinion of the features of his my and the com- 

plexion of his life. | 


| Ah me! the dire effect we 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old fo gracions (and let that ſuffice), 
My very maſter knows me not, _ 
I've been fo long remember'd, I'm forgot. 
- > 
When 10 his 3 ears I pour my plaint, 
They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 
Aud Tqueeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. - 


Twice 
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Deduct from the writer's age t twice told the period ſpent 15 
« on- ſtubborn Troy, and you will {till leave him more 
than forty when he fat down to the raiſerobls eee of court 
favour. He has before. told us 


«A fool: at forty i is a fool indeed. „ #4 , 
Alter all, the ſiege ſeems to have Wes raiſed LE in con- 
| ſequence of what the General thought his „ death-bed. 
By theſe extraordinary Poems, written after he was 
ſixty, of which I have been led to ſay ſo much, 1 hope, by 
the wiſh, of doing juſtice to the living and the dead, it was 
the deſire of Young to be principally known. He entitled 
the four volumes which he publithed himſelf, “ The Works 
« of the Author of the Night Thoughts.“ While it is re- 
membered that from theſe he excluded many of his writ- 
ings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces con- 
tained nothing prejudieial to the cauſe of virtue, or of 
religion. Were every thing that Young ever wrote to be 
publiſhed, he would only appear ee in a leſs reſpecta- 
ble light as a poet, and more deſpicable as a dedicator: 
he would not paſs for a worſe Chriſtian, or for a worſe 
man. 'This enviable praiſe i is due to Young. .Can it be 
claimed by every writer ? His dedications, after all, he 
had perhaps no right to ſuppreſs. They all, I believe, 
ſpeak, not a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours 
received; and I know not whether the author, who has 
once ſolemnly printed an acknowledgement of a Abu, 5 
ſhould not always print it. 85 
1s it to the credit or to the diſcredit of You: as Þ 


poet, that of his “ thee PINE 78 ee are 12 
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Of the « Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,” dated 


1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late body of 


Engliſh Poetry, and that I am ſorry to find it there. 
N otwithſtanding the farewel which he ſeemed to have 
taken in the « Night Thoughts” of every thing which 


| bore the leaſt reſemblance to ambition, he dipped: again 


in politics. In 1745 he wrote Reflections on the public 
« Situation of the Kingdom, addreſſed to the Duke of 


Neueaſtle;“ indignant, as it appears, to behold © 


other works. 


1752, addreſſed to Archibald Macauly, Eſq. r him 
far 


d 


, 1 
< a 


And whiſtle cut throats, with thoſe ſwords that ſcrap' 
"Their barren rocks for wretched ſuſtenance, FL 
Jo cut his paſſage to the Britiſh throne, 


This political poem might be called a « Night Thought.“ 
Indeed it was originally printed as the concluſion of the 


« Night Thoughts,” though he did not gather it with his 


Prefixed to the ſecond edition of Howe's « Devout 
« Meditations” is a Letter from Young, dated January 19, 


for the book, which he ſays “ he ſhall never lay far out 
cc of his reach; for a greater demonſtration of a ſound. 


c head and a ſincere heart he never ſaw.” 


thirty years, it appeared upon the ſtage. If any part of 


8 


his fortune had been acquired by ſervility of adulation, he 
now determined to deduct from it no inconſiderable ſum, 
as a gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel. 
To this ſum he hoped the profits of © The Brothers would 
amount. In his calculation he was deceived ; but by the 
bad ſucceſs of his play the Society was not a loſer. The 
author made up the ſum he originally intended, which was 
a thouſand pounds, from his own pocket. 


The next performance which he printed was a proſe pub- 


lication, entituled, « The Centaur not fabulous, in fix 


e Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue.” The conclu- 
ſion is dated November 29, 1754. In the third Letter is 
deſcribed the death-bed of the © gay, young, noble, inge- 


e nious, accompliſhed, and moſt wretched Altamont.” 


His laſt words were My principles have poiſoned my 
« friend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, my un- 
„ kindneſs 2 murdered my wife !“ Either Altamont 


and , 


x6 24. NV 


and Lorenzo were the twin production of fancy, or Young 


was unlucky enough to know two characters who bore no 


little reſemblance to each other in perfection of wickednels. 


| Report- has been accuſtomed to call Altamont Lord 


TRE. 3 EST TEL STI I „ 

8 The Old Man's Relapfe, occaſioned by an Epiſtle to 
Walpole, if written by Young, which I much doubt, muſt 
have been written very late in life. It has been ſeen, I am 
told, in a Miſcellany publiſhed thirty years before his death. 
In 1758, he exhibited “ The Old Man's Relapfe” in more 


» 
: _ 


| than words, by again becoming à dedicator, and publiſhing 
_ ſeo thekng . TER 
Ihe lively Letter in proſe on Original Compoſition,” 
Clarilfa, pere in 


addrefſed to Richardſon, the author of Clariſſa ed i 
1759. Though he ' deſpair '' of breaking through the 
« frozen obſtructions of age and care's incumbent cloud, 


t 


F 


into that flow of thoug 


production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of jaded 
fourſeorei Some ſevenfold volumes put him in mind of 
Ovid's ſevenfold channels of the Nile at the conſſagration: 


Pulverulenta vocant, ſeptem fine flumine valles. 
Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, which 


was ſo much leſs in value than in bulk, that it required 
barns for ſtrong boxes, and a yoke of oxen to draw five 


hundred pounds, 3 ͤ 1 
If there is a famine of invention in the land, we muſt 
travel he ſays; like Joſeph's brethren, far for ſood; we 


muſt viſit. the remote and rich antients. But an inventive 
genius may ſafely ſtay at home; that, like the widow's 
 cruſe, is divinely repleniſhed from within, and affords us a 


miraculous delight. He aſks why it ſhould ſeem altogether 
impoſſible, that Heaven's lateſt editions of the human mind 


tl and brightneſs of expreſſion , 
* which ſubjects ſo polite require” yet is it more like the 


xz 


may be the moſt correct and fair? And Jonſon, he tells 


us, was very learned, as Sampſon was very ſtrong, to his 


own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled 


down all antiquity on his head, and buried himſelf under 
Is this « care's incumbent cloud,” or « the frozen ob- 
« ſtructions of age? e 


. ; es +; 


9 4 


« Homer's numbers, free, as air, loſty and harmonious as 


f. 


we are told that the dying ſwan talked over an Epic plan 
with Yqung a few, weeks before his deceaſmqeqQ.. 


£4 *# + © 
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dcloſe of his own life, afford no unuſeful leſſon for the 
N er an N wm Io ee e eee leni AT 


In the poſtſeript, he writes to Richardſon, that he will 
ſee in his next how far Addiſon. is an original. But no other 
be ew lines which ſta 


E e Won ee TIOIOTE 
The which ſtand in the laſt edition, as ( ſent | 
by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not lang before his 
, , Lordſhip's death,” were indeed fo ſent, but were only, an 
introduction to what was there meant by ( The. Muſe's 
« lateſt Spark.” The poem is neceſſary, whatever may be 
its merit, ſince the Preface to it is already printed. Lord 
Melcombe called his Tuſculum « La Trappe.“ , 
Love thy country; wiſh it well, Th 
1-1 1.:4/%, 9.5 Mot with te ien e gy? ine 
Dis enough, that, when it fell, 


_ Envy's cenſure, Flattery's praiſe, ,  _. 
With unmor'd indifference view; \_ __ 
Learn to tread Life's dangerous mae, 
"eg unering-Vatyes cut. 
Void of ſtrong defire and fear, 2 
Life's wide ocean truſt no more © 
—_ -*  - Strive thy little bark to ſteer 
With the tide, but near the ſhore. 
Thus prepar d, thy ſhorten'd fai! 
„ "Shall, whene'er the winds increſecg,, 
(© __ Seizing each propitious gale, , 5 
Waft thee to the Port of Peace, | + | 


' | 1 
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5 Keep thy conſcience from offence, ET L 2 W519 
3. tempeſtuous paſſions free, f 1 
6H on when thou art call'd from bee, 75 
Faſy ſhall wy paſſage: te þ 5 


Eaſy ſhall thy paſſage op | 
Chearful thy allotted ftay,'. 2297 7 
Short the account *twixt: God at nee. 1 

Hope ſhall meet: den on a works 125 1 


* 


. ag 


EY 


Truth ſhall lead thee to the gate, g 
| Mercy” s ſelf ſhall let thee in, 
Where its never changing ſtate 


Full. perfection ſhall a „„ . 


The Poem was accompanied by a Leier. ig 1 ts T7 


f 


ec ＋ Trapp, the e 27th of oa . 
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In 1 . a 1 time . his [ANY 1 A. publiſh- / £ 
ed \« Reſignation.” - Notwithſtanding the manner in which 
it was really forced from him by the world, criticiſm has 
treated it with no common ſeverity. If it ſhall be thought 
not to deſerve the higheſt praiſe, on the other fide of four- 
ſcore, by whom, except by Newton and by Waller, bas 
praiſe been; me 8 
To Mrs. Montagu, the famous 1 of Shakſp Are, - 
1 am indebted ſor the hiſtory. of . Reſignation. . Obſerv- 
ing that Mrs. Boſcawen, in he midſt of her grief. for the 


loſs of the W er conſolation from the peruſal or 
i 
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the Night Thoughts, Mrs. Montagu propoſed a viſit to 
the author. From converling with Young, Mrs. Boſcawen 
derived {till further conſolation 4 and to that viſit ſhe and 
the world were indebted for this poem, It compliments 
Mrs. Montagu in the following lines ; 1 


Vet write I muſt. A Lady ſues: | 
Ho ſhameful her requeſt! h 

My brain in labour with dull rhyme, +»: 
Hers teeming with the beſt ! 1 a 


And again 


And friend you have, and I the ſame, 
Whoſe prudent, ſoft addreſs | 

Will bring to life thoſe healing thoughts 
f . Which died in your diſtr b. 5 | 
That friend, the ſpirit of my theme 
Extracting for your eaſe, ET 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common; ſuch as theſe, *' 
By the fame Lady I was enabled to ſay, in her own 
words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared to greater 
advantage in the companion than even in the author; that 
the Chriſtian was in him a character ſtill more inſpired, 
more enraptured, more ſublime than the poet; and that, 
in his ordinary converſation, e . | 


| letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the ſky. 


Notwithſtanding Young had ſaid, in his „ Conjectures 
“on original Compoſition,” that «blank verſe is verſe un- 
„ fallen, uncurſt; verſe reclaimed, re-inthroned in the 
* true language of the Gods: notwithſtanding he ad- 
miniſtered conſolation to his own grief in this immortal lan- 
guage, Mrs. Boſcawen was comforted in rhyme. 3 

While the poet and the Chriſtian were applying this 
comfort, Young had himſelf occaſion for comfort, in con- 
fequence of the ſudden death of Richardſon, who was 
printing the former part of the poem. Of Richardſon's 
. „ 


5 When 


When Heaven would kindly fer us th FE ys ot. 
And earth's enchantment end; PEE 
2 It takes the moſt effeQual means, 
Aud robs us of a friend. 


To « Reſignation” was prefixed an 3 for its ap- 
nce: to which more credit is due than to the genera- 
lity of ſuck apologies, from Young's unuſual anxiety that 
no more productions of his old age ſhould diſgrace his 
former fame, | In his will, dated February 1760, he deſires 
of his executors, in a Fake manner, that all his manu- 
ſcript books and writings whatever might be burned, Except 

his book of accounts. 

In September, 1764, he added a kind of codicil, wherein 
he made it his dying intreaty to his houſe-keeper, to whom 
he left 100. « that all his manuſcripts might be deſtroyed 

e as ſoon as he was dead, which would greatly oblige er 
« deceaſed friend.“. 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friend- 
ſhips, to know that Young, either by ſurviving thoſe he 
loved, or by outliving their affections, could only recollect 

the names of two ee his houſekeeper and a hatter, to 
mention in his will; and it may ſerve to repreſs that teſta- 
mentary pride, which too often ſeeks for ſounding names 
and titles, to be informed that the author of the < Night 
Thoughts“ did not bluſh to leave a legacy to his «friend 
« Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate.” Of theſe 
two remaining friends, one went before Young. But, at 
eighty-four, « where,” as he aſks in The Centaur, © is that 
« world into which we were born ?” 
The ſame humility which marked a hatter and a Thane : 
keeper for the friends of the author of the «Night Thoughts,” 
had before beſtowed the ſame title on his footman, in an 
epitaph in his “ Church-yard” upon James Baker, dated 
1749; which I am glad to find in the late collection of 12 
works. : 
Young and his houſckeeper were ridiculed, with more 
. Jll-nature than wit, in a kind of novel publiſhed by Kidgell 
in 1755, called „ The Lan, under the names of Dr. 
Elwes and Mrs. Fuſby. - 
In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, | a period | 4 
was put to the life of Young, 
He had performed no duty for three: or four years, but 


he e his intellects to the laſt. 
| | Much 


Much is told in the “ Biographia,” which I know not to 
have been true, of the manner of his burial; of the maſter 
and children of a charity-ſchool, which he founded in his 
pariſh, who neglected to attend their benefactor's corpſe; 
and of a bell which was not cauſed to toll as often as upon 
thoſe occaſions bells uſually toll. Had that humanity, 
which is here Javiſhed upon things of little confe- 
quence either to the living or to the dead, been ſhewn in 
its proper place to the living, I ſhould have had leſs to ſay 
about Lorenzo. They who lament that theſe misfortunes 
happened to Young, forget the praiſe he beſtows upon 
Socrates, in the Preface to Night Seven,“ for reſenting 
his friend's requeſt about his funeral. 
During ſome part of his life Young was abroad, but I 
have not been able to learn any particulars. 55 


Wy 


; 


In his ſeventh Satire he ſays, 


Wben, after battle, I the field have sEEu 1 
Spread ver with ghaſtly ſhapes which once we. e nen. 


It is known alſo, that from this or from ſome other field 
he once wandered into the camp, with. a claſſic in his hand, 
which he was reading intently ; and had ſome difficulty to 
prove that he was only an abſent poet, and not a ſpy. - 

I he curious reader of. Young's life will naturally inquire 
to what it was owing, that though he lived almoſt forty 
Fears after he took Orders, which included one whole reign 
uncommonly long, and part of another, he was never 
thought worthy of the leaſt preferment. The author of 
the © Night Thoughts“ ended his days upon a Living which 
came to him from his College without any favour, and to 
© which he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church. To ſatisfy curioſity of this kind is, at this diſtance 
of time, far from eaſy. The parties themſelves know not 
oſten, at the inſtant, why they are neglected, or why they 
are preferred. The neglect of Young is by ſome aſcribed _ 
to his having attached himſelf to the Prince of Wales, and 
| to his having preached an offenſive ſermon at St. James's. 
It has been told me that he had two hundred a year in the 
| late reign, by the patronage of Walpole; and that, when- 
. ever any one reminded the King of Young, the only anſwer 
Was, he has a penſion.” All the light thrown on this 
inquiry, by the following Letter from Secker, only ſerves 
14321 „„ Fo: „ . | ; 'ta 


„ 1 0 D. 


to thaw: at what'a late period of ne tbe author of the 
6 e N ſolicited -preſerment : „ 0 
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6 Deanery of St. aul, Tay „ 5 = 
4 50660 Dr. dag 


«- 1 have long 4 that: more Cuitable'n notice 05 5 
«« your great merit hath not been taken by perſons in power. 


« But how to remedy the omiſſion I fee not. No encou- 
« ragement hath ever been given, me to mention things of 
4 this nature to his Majeſty. And therefore, i in all Iikeli- 
« hood the only conſequence of doing it would be weak- 
« ening the little influence which elſe I may poſſibly have 


« on ſome other occaſions. Your fortune and your repu- 
ec tation ſet you above the need of advancement; and your 


« ſentiments, above that concern for 1 it, on your own ac- 
. 6 count, which, on that 6 the Public, is bncerely felt by 


7 


. Your loving Brother, 


ES OM © "Tn. Cant.” 


At laſt, at the at bar birgt 8 was 1 ina; in 176 I, 
Clerk of the Cloſet to the Princeſs Dowager. 
One obſtacle muſt have ſtood. not a little in the way of 
thats preferment after which his whole life ſeems to have 
panted. Though he took Orders, he never intirely- ſhook 
off Polities. He was always the Lion of his maſter Mil- 
ton, „ pawing to get free his hinder parts.“ By this con- 
| duct, 11 he gained ſome friends, he made many enemies. 


Again: Young was a poet; and again, with reyerence 


be it ſpoken, poets by profeſſion do not always make the 
beſt clergymen. If the author of the « Night Thoughts“ 
compoſed f, or rs. he did not oblige ie Public with 


many. 
Beſides, in the latter part of life, You! was fond of 


holding himſelf out for à man retired from the world. 
But he ſeemed to have forgotten that the ſame verſe which 
Contains © oblitus meorum, contains alſo 5 obliviſcendus 


« & illis.” The brittle chain of worldly friendſhip and 


patronage is broken as effectually, when one goes beyond 


- the length of it, as when the other does. To the veſſel 
which is failing from the ſhore, it only appears that the 


ſhore alſo recedes; in life it is s truly thus, He who retires 


Ayn 


* 
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enn de watld will find himſelf, in reality, deſerted. 2 
faſt, if not faſter, by the world. The blic is not to be 
treated as the ee treats his miſtreſs; to be threatened 
with deſertion, in order to increaſe fondneſs. 5 | 
Young ſeems to have been taken at his word. Notwith. 
ſtanding his frequent complaints of being neglected, no 
hand was reached out to pull him from that retirement of 


5 which be declared himſelf enamoured. Alexander aſſigned 


no palace for the reſidence of Diogenes, who boaſted his 
< furl ſatisfaction with his tub. 
the domeſtic manners and petty habits 4 the other | 

of the «© Night Thoughts,” I hoped to have given you an 
ccount from the beſt authority : but who ſhall dare to ſay, 
o-morrow I will be wiſe or virtuous, or to-morrow I will 
30 a particular thing? Upon enquiring for his houſekeeper, 
I learned that ſhe was buried two days before I reached the 
town of her abode. 

In a Letter from Tſcharner, a noble foreiguer, to Count 


Haller, Tſcharner ſays, he has lately ſpent four days with 


Young at Welwyn, where the author taſtes all the eaſe and 
_ pleaſure mankind can deſire. “ Every thing about him 
5 ſhews the man, each individual being placed by rule. 
„ All is neat without art. He is very pleaſant i in conver- 
4 ſation, and extremely polite.” _ 

This, and more, may poſſibly be true ; but Ticharner's 
was a firſt viſit, a viſit of curioſity and admiration, and a 
viſit which the author expected. | 
Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among | 

readers is not true, that. he was Fielding's Parſon Adams. 
The original of that famous painting was William Young, 
Who was a clergyman. He ſupported an uncomfortable - 
exiſtence by tranſlating for- the bookſellers from Greek ; 


and, if he did not ſeem to be his own friend, was at leaſt 


no man's enemy. Yet the facility with which this report 
has gained belief in the world argues, were it not ſuffici- 
ently known, that the author of the Night Thoughts" 


biore ſome reſemblance to Adams. 


The attention which Young beſtowed upon, the peruſal 
of books is not unworthy imitation. When any y paſſage | 


- pleaſed him, he appears to have folded down the lea 


_ theſe paſſages he beſtowed a ſecond . But the la- 
bours of man are too frequently vain. Before he returned 
to much of what he had once approved, he died. Many 


Wo his books, which I have pt, are by thoſe notes of ap- | 


* 


— robation 6 fo felled i beyond 0 their real 725 that = n 


wiede 8 Es or ſoar in fame 
eſt Nation ends in Here he lies 
And 400 to duſt concludes. her nobleſt ſong! 


The author of theſe lines is not without his Hic facts. 


By the good ſenſe of his ſon, it contains none of that 
praiſe which no marble can make the bad or the fooliſh 
merit; which without the direction of a ſtone or a turf, 
will find its WAY, ſooner or later, to the r 


Ba M. 8s. | 
timi parentis 
EpwaRDI Youns, LL. D. 
HFujus Ecclefia ret. 
Et Elizabethæ 3 
5 fæm. prænob. 5 Wo 5 
|  Conjugis 9 amantiſſimæ Bf 55 
Pio & gratiſſimo animo 
Hoc 1 poſuit 


Filius 13 


Is it not ſtrange that the author of the « Ni ht Thoughts” 
has inſcribed no monument to the memory of his lamented 
x wife? Yet, what maple: will chdure a8 1 as che wie 


Buch, my g 454 is the account 1 I bite been 
able to "colle of the great Young, That it may be e 
before any thing like what I have falt W be nece 

mm i the ſnoer lh oh | 0 


Dear e 
Tour greatly obliged Friend, | 
nts en ants Caorry Jun. 
—_ inn, . . 
sept. TM „ wt 


P. 8. This account t of Young, was ſeen by you in manu- 
ſeript, you know, Sir; and, though I could not prevail on 
you to make any COT you inſiſted on ſtriking out one 


paſſage, 


5 5 6] 
# — a 
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paſſage, becauſe it ſaid, that, if I did not wiſh you to live 
long for your ſake, I did for the ſake of myſelf and of the 
world. But this poſtſcript you will not ſee before the print- 
ing of it; and I will ſay here, in ſpite of you, how I feel 
myſelf honoured and bettered by your friendſhip : and that, 
if I do credit to the Church, after Which I always longed, | 
and for which I am now going to give in exchange the Bar, 
though not at ſo late a period of life as Young took Orders, 
it will be owing, in no ſmall meaſure, to my having had 
the happineſs of calling the author of “The Rambler” my 
TTT... ͤ v ĩ˙ͤrlt >, 


Oxford, „ 
Oct. 1782. | 


OF Young's Poems it is difficult to give any general 
character; for he has no uniformity of manner: one of 
his pieces has no great reſemblance to another. He began 
to write early, and continued long; and at different times 
had different modes of poetical excellence in view. His 
numbers are ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes rugged; 
his ſtyle is ſometimes concatenated, and ſometimes abrupt; 
ſometimes diffuſive, and ſometimes conciſe. His plan ſeems + 
to have ſtarted in his mind at the preſent moment; and 

his thoughts appear the effect of chance, ſometimes ad- 
verſe, and ſometimes lucky, with very little operation of 


OOO eee tf 4s - 
© He was not one of thoſe writers whom ex 


* 


Lok. 


KW: one of thoſe writ erience im- 
proves, and who, obſerving their own faults, Nabe gra- 
dually correct. His Poem on the “ Laft Day,“ his firſt 
great performance, has an equahility and propriety, which 
he afterwards either never endeavoured or never attained. 
Many paragraphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the 
whole is languid ; the plan is too much extended, and a 
ſucceſſion of images divides - and weakens the general con- 
ception; but the great reaſon why the reader is diſappoiht- 
ed is, that the thought of the Lasr Dar makes every man 
more than poetical, by ſpreading over his mind a general 
'obſcurity of ſaered horror, that oppreſſes diſtindtion, and 
diſdains expreſſion. eine, . TEE ee pov 300 = 
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His MR of 6 Jong! Grey! was never popular. It is 
ritten with dleganoe Barnes. but Jane, is 499) pany to 
be pitied. 23 3 10 Z 
The 6 Univerſal Paſſion” is Aer a vert great perfor- 
mance., It is ſaid to be a ſeries of Epigrams: but, if it be, 
it is what the author intended; his endeavour Was at the ; 
production of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed ſentences4-and- 
his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid. e e his 
points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs trutl. A 
His characters are oſten ſelected with ee * | 
drawn with nicety; his illuſtrations; are often happy, and 
his reflections often juſt. His ſpecies of ſatire is between | 
thoſe of Horace and Juvenal; and he has the gaiety of 
Horace without his laxity of numbers, and the moralit yof 
Juvenal with greater variation of images. He plays, in- 
deed, on anly on the ſurface of liſe ; he never penotrates the 
receſſes of the mind, and therefore the whole power of his 
poetry is exhauſted by a ſingle W his conaits leute 
| py when they ſurpriſ. 5 
Jo tranſlate he never condaſcended,; alen his 7 W 
« phraſe on Job” may be conſidered as a verſion; in which 
he has not, I think, been unſucceſsful; he indeed favoured 
| himſelf, by chuſing thoſe parts which moſt cody admit the 
ornaments of Engliſh poetry. 


He had leaſt ſucceſs in his . Stbemngns in which * 5 5 


ſeems to have been under ſome malignant influence: he is 
always labouring to be great, and at laſt is only turgid. 


In his „ Night Thoughts“ he has exhibited a very wide 15 


diſplay of original poetry, variegated with deep reflections 
and ſtriking alluſions, a wilderneſs of thought, in which 
dhe fertility of fancy ſcatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour. This is one of the few poems in which blank 
verſe could not be changed for rhyme but with diſadvan- 
tage. The wild diffuſion of the ſentiments, and the di- 
greſſive ſallies of imagination, would have been compreſſed 
and reſtrained by confinement to rhyme. The excellence 

of this work is not exactneſs but copiouſneſs 3 particular 
lines are not to be regarded; the power is in the whole; 
and in the whole there is a magnificence like that aſcribed 
to Chineſe plantation, the mmogyillgence' ok. vaſt extent. and 
endleſs diverſity. 

His laſt poem was the 64 Reſignation;” in which he mule, 
as he was accuſtomed, an experiment of a new mode of 
writing, _ ſucceeded better. than 1 in his „ Ocean” I his 

cc er- 
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« Merchant.” It was very falſely repreſented” as a proof 
of decaying faculties, There is Young in ev ſtanza, 
fuch as he often was in his higheſt vigour. 
Fu His tragedies, not making part of the Sie, I had 
en, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my thoughts 
by remarking, that he ſeemed to have one favourite cataſ. 
trophe, as his three plays all concluded with laviſh ſuicide ; 
a method by which, as Dryden remarked, a poet eafily 
rids his ſcene of perſons. whom he wants not to keep ale. 
In « Buſiris“ there are the greateſt ebullitions of imagi- 
nation: but the pride of Buſiris is ſuch as no other man can 
have, and the whole is too remote from known life to raiſe 
either grief, terror, or yo; A nation. The “ Revenge” ap- 
proaches much nearer to human practices and manners, 
and therefore keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage: the firſt deſi 
ſeems ſuggeſted by 4 Othello 3” but the refleftions, t 
incidents, and the diction, are original. The moral obſer. 
vations are fo introduced, and ſo expreſſed, as to have all 
the novelty that can be required. Of The Brothers” I 
may be allowed to ſay pony, of ſince nothing was ever * 
of it by the public. 
It muſt be allowed of Leung s poetry, that i it abounds 
in thought, but without much . of ſelection. When 
he lays hold of an illuſtration, he purſues it beyond ex- 
pectation, ſometimes happily, as in his parallel of Quicl- 
filver with Pleaſure, which I have heard repeated with ap- 
probation by a Lady, of whoſe praiſe he would have been 
juſtly proud, and which is very ingenious, very ſubtle, and | 
almoſt exact; but ſometimes he is leſs lucky, as when, in 
his Night Thoughts,” having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in ſpace, might be called the claſſer 
of creation, he thinks on a cluſter of grapes, and fa by that 
they all hang on the great vine, drinking the * nec 
x of immortal life.” 
is conceits are ſometimes yet leſs tie, In the 
„ Laſt Day“ he hopes to illuſtrate the re- aſſembly of the 
atoms that compoſe the human body at the « Trump of 
2 by the collection of bees into a ſwarm at the tinkling 
of a pan. 
The Prophet ſays of Tyre, that « her Merchants are 
“ Princes.” Young ſays of Tyre, in his Merchant, 


Her merchants Princes, and each deck a 7 broge. 


kat - r to go OE" him. | 
He 
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He has the trick of joining the 2874 and familiar: to- 
buy the alliance of Britain, « Climes were paid down.” 
Antitheſis is his favourite, They for kindneſs hate: and 
44 becauſe ſhe's right, ſhe's ever in the wrong 
His verſification is his own; neither his blank nor his 
rhyming lines have any reſemblance to thoſe of former 
writers; he picks up no hemiſtichs, he copies no favourite 
expreſſions z he ſeems to have laid up no ſtores of wr: 
or dition, but to owe all to the fortuitous fi 
of the preſent moment.” Yet I have reaſon to believe that, 
when once he had formed a new deſign, he then Jiboliricd 
it with very patient induſtry ; and that he compoſed. with : 
great labour, and frequent reviſions. © 

His verſes are formed by no certain model; he's is' no 
more like himſelf in his different productions than he is like 
others. He ſeems never to have ſtudied profody, nor to 
have had any direction but from his on ear. Buy with 

HA was a man een Hy 
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Ir "David MALLET, 8 no „ written, 1 2 | 


am able to give no other account than ſuch as is ſupplied . 
y-the/ unauthoriſed loquacity of common fam, A ng 
flight perſonal knowledge. 

He was by his original one Gr the e A * 
that became, about ſixty years ago, under the conduct o 
Robin Roy, ſo ſormidable and ſo infamous for violence and | 
robbery, that the name was annulled by a legal abolition z 
and when they were all to denominate themſelves anew; 
the father, I ſuppoſe, of this author, called Jumſelf 
Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penur of hi Eg com- 
pelled to be Janitor of the High School at Edinburgh; 
mean office, of which .he did not afterwards delight ſo 
hear. But he ſurmounted the diſadvantages. of his birth 
2 fortune; for, when the Duke of Montroſe applied to 

College of Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his ſons, 
Malloch was recommended; and I never heard that he Gil. 
honoured his credentials. | 

When his pupils were ſent to ſee the world, they were 
entruſted to his care; and, having conducted them round 
the common circle of ee travels, he returned with them 
to London, where, by the influence of the family in which 
he reſided, he naturally gained admiſſion to many perſons 
of the higheſt rank, and the higheſt character, to wits, 
nobles, and emen 

Of his works, I know not 8 I can trace the ſeries. 
His firſt production was “ William and Margaret *;” of 
which, though it contains nothing very ſtriking or difficult, 
he has been envied the reputation; and Plagiariſm * been 
boldly charged, but never proved. 


* Mallet's William and Margaret” was 7 in „ 
Hill's . Plain Dealer,” No. 36, July 24, 1724. In its original 
ſtate it was very different from n it is in the laſt edition of 
his works. Dr. J. | 

Not 
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Not long afterwards he publiſhed the “ Excurſion” 
(1928) ; a deſultory and capricious view of ſuch ſcenes of 
Nature as his fancy led him, or his knowledge enabled him, 
to deſcribe. It is not devoid of poetical ſpirit. Many of 
his images are ſtriking, and many of the paragraphs are 
elegant. The caſt of dition ſeems to be copied from 
Thomſon, whoſe © Seaſons” were then in their full bloſ- 
| ſom of reputation. He has Thomſon's beauties and his 
fte... e eee, e e 0 
- His poem on e Verbal Criticiſm” (1733) was written 

to pay court to Pope, on a ſubject which he either did not 

underſtand, or willingly miſrepreſented; and is little more 


than an improvement, or rather expanſion, of a fragment 


which Pope printed in a Miſcellany long before he engraft- 
ed it into a regular poem. There 1s in this piece more pert- 
neſs than wit, and more confidence than knowledge. The 
verſification is tolerable, nor can criticiſm allow it a higher 
praiſe. ee ee TE 17140 © mr 4. 
f His firſt tragedy was © Eurydice,” aQed at Drury Lane 
in 1731; of which I know not the reception nor the 
merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean performance. 
He was not then too- high to accept a Prologue and Epi- 
logue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be much 
commended. ee PH, eee, GR 
Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation 
ſo as to * no longer diſtinguiſhed as a Scot, he ſeems 
inclined to diſencumber himſelf from all adherences of his: 
original, and took upon him to change his name from 
Scotch Mallech to Engliſh Mallet, without any imaginable 


| reaſon of preference which the eye or ear can diſcover. 


What other proofs he gave of diſreſpect to his native 
country, I know not; but it was remarked of him, that 
he was the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. 
About this time Pope, whom he viſited familiarly, pub- 
liſhed his “ Eſſay on Man,” but concealed the author; 
and, when Mallet entered one day, Pope aſked him ſlight! 
what there was new. Mallet told him, that the 4 
piece was ſomething called an Eſſay on Man, which he 
had inſpected idly, and ſeeing the utter inability of the 
author, who had neither ſkill in writing nor knowledge of 
the e had toſſed it away. Pope, to puniſh his ſelf- 


conceit, told him che ſecret. 


A new edition of the works of Bacon being prepared 
(1750) for the preſs, _— was employed to prefix a 
* wy" FD ——_— 


Vol. VI. 
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miri 
Life, which he has written with elegance, perhaps with 


ſome affectation; but with ſo much more knowledge of 
hiſtory than of ſcience, that, when he afterwards under. 
took the Life of Marlborough, Warburton remarked, that 
he might perhaps forget that Marlborough was a general, 
as he had forgotten that Bacon was a ene . 
When the Prince of Wales was driven from the palace, 
and, ſetting himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, kept a 
feparate court, he endeavoured to encrealg his popularity 
by the patronage of literature, and made Mallet his under- 
ſecretary, with a ſalary of two hundred pounds a- year; 


Thomſon likewiſe had a penſion ; and they were aſſociated 


/ 


1 


in the compoſition of“ The Maſque, of Alfred,” which 
in its original ſtate was played at Cliefden in 1740; it was 
afterwards almoſt wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the ſtage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with no great 
VPV. ̃̃ ß irony moins | 
_ Mallet, in a familiar converſation with Garrick, diſcourſ- 
ing of the diligence which he was then exerting upon the 
« Life of Marlborough,” let him know, that, in the ſeries 
of great men quickly to be exhibited, he. ſhould ind a nich 
for the hero of the Theatre. Garrick profeſſed to wonder 
by what artifice he could be introduced : but Mallet let 
him know, that, by a dexterous anticipation, he fhould 
fix him in a conſpicuous place. Mr. Mallet,” ſays Gar- 
rick, in his gratitude of exultation, „ have yon left off to 


_ &-write for the ſtage ?” Mallet then confeſſed that he had 


a drama in his hands. Garrick promiſed to act it; and 
«. Alfred” was produced. cet ant nh a 
The long retardation of the life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ſhews, with . ſtrong conviction, how little 
confidence can be placed in poſthumous renown. When 
he died, it was ſoon determined that his ſtory ſhould be 
delivered to poſterity z and the papers ſuppoſed to contain 
the neceſſary information were delivered to Lord Moleſ- 
worth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. When 


Moleſworth died, the fame papers were transferred with 


the ſame deſign to Sir Richard Steele, who in ſome of his 
exigencies put them in pawn. They remained with the 
old Dutcheſs, who in her will aſſigned the taſk: to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thouſand pounds, and 2 
prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glover wi why I ſuppoſe, 


with diſdain, the legacy, and devolyed the whole work upon 
Mallet; who had from the late Duke of Marlborough 


o * a penſion Sou 
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2 penſion to promote his induſtry, and who talked of the 
pF au 4 witch he had made; but left not, when he died, 
any hiſtorical labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's ſervice he publiſhed ( Muſ- 

« tapha, with a Prologue by Thomſon, not mean, but far 

inferior to that which he had received from Mallet, for 

« Agamemnon.” | The Epilogue, ſaid to be written by a 


friend, was compoſed in haſte by Mallet, in the place of one 


promiſed, which was never given. This tragedy was de- 
dicated to the Prince his maſter, It was acted; at Drury- 
lane in 1739, and was well received, but was never re- 
vived. . 7 ff 5% SHER SH $245 
In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned, 
« The Maſque of Alfred, in conjunction with Thomſon. 
For ſome time afterwards he lay at reſt. After a long 
interval, his next work was © Amyntor and Theodora 
(1747), a long ſtory in blank verſe; in which it cannot be 
denied that there is copiouſneſs and elegance of language, 
vigour of ſentiment, and imagery well adapted to take 
poſſeſſion of the fancy. But it is blank verſe. This he 
ſold to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty pounds. 'The 
firſt ſale was not great, and it is now loſt in forgetfulneſs. 
Mallet, by addreſs or accident, perhaps by his depen- 
dance on the Prince, found his way to Bolingbroke 3 a man 
whoſe pride and: petulance made his kindneſs: difficult to 
gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was content to court by 
an act, which, I hope, was unwillingly performed, When 
it was found that Pope had clandeſtinely printed an unau- 
thoriſed pamphlet called The Patriot King, Boling- 
broke, in a fit of uſeleſs fury, reſolved to blaſt his me- 
mory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of 
his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not ſpirit, to 
refuſe the office; and was rewarded, not long after, with 
the legacy of Lord Bolingbroke's works. 
Many of the political pieces had been written during the 
oppoſition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he ſup- 
poſed, in perpetuity. Theſe, among the reſt, were claim- 
ed by the will. The queſtion was referred to arbitrators ; 
but, when they decided againſt Mallet, he refuſed to yield 
the award; and, by the help of Millar the bookſeller, pub- 
liſhed all that he could find, but with ſucceſs very much 
below his expectation. . I aa 1 
In 1755, his maſque of Britannia“ was acted at Dru 
Lane; and his tragedy of Elvira“ in 1763; in which 
RY e + EET. 


# a in the port of London. 
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gear he was appointed keeper of the Book of Entries for 
In the beginning of the laſt war, when the nation was 
- exaſperated by ill ſucceſs, he was employed to turn the 
public vengeanee upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accu- 
fſation under the character of a « Plain Man.” The pape 
was with great induſtry circulated and diſperſed: and ke 
for his ſeafonable intervention; had a conſiderable penſion 
beſtowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 
Towards the end of his liſe he went with his wife to 
France ; but after a while, finding his health declining; he 
returned alone to England, and died in April, 1768. 
He was twiee married, and by his firſt wife had ſeveral 
children / One daughter, who married an Italian of rank 
named Cileſia, wrote a tragedy called © Almida,” which 
was acted at Drury Lane. His ſecond wife was the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman's ſteward, who had a conſiderable for- 
tune, which ſhe tock cate to retain in het own hands. 
| His ſtature was diminutive, but he was regularly form- 
ed; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agreeable, 
and he ſuffered it to want no recommendation tht dreſs 
could give it. His converſation was elegant and eafy. The 
reſt of his character may, without injury to his memory, 
fink into ſilence. F e 
As a writer, he cannot be placed in ts = claſs. 
There is no ſpecies of compoſition in which he was emi- 
nent. His Dramas had their day, a ſhort day, and are for- 
otten : his blank verſe ſeems to my ear the echo of Thom- 
on. His « Life of Bacon“ is known as it is appended to 
Bacon's volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His: works 
are ſuch as a writer, buſtling in the world, ſhewing himſelf 
in public, and emerging occaſionally from time to time into 
notice, might keep alive by his perſonal influence ; but 
which, conveying little information, and giving no great 
pleaſure, muſt ſoon give way, as the ſucceſſion of things 
produces new topics of converſation and other modes of 
amuſement. VV 
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| Maxzx AKENSIDE was born on the ninth of No- 
vember, 1721, at Neweaſtle upon Tyne. His father Mark 
was a butcher, of the Preſbyterian ſe& ; his mother's 
He received. the firſt part of 


name was Mary Lumſden. 


his education at the grammar-ſchool of Neweaſtle; and 
| was afterwards inſtructed by Mr. Wilſon, who kept a pri- 


vate academy.  - 


At the age of eighteen he was ſent to Edinburgh, that 
he might qualify himſelf for the office of a diſſenting mi- 


niſter, and received ſome aſſiſtance from the fund which 


the Diſſenters employ in educating young men of ſcanty 
fortune. But à wider view of the world gpened other 
ſcenes, and prompted other hopes; he determined to ſtudy 


phyſic, and repaid that contribution, which, being received 


for a different purpoſe, he juſtly thought it diſnonourable 


< 


to retam, | 


Whether, when he reſolved not to be a diſſenting mini⸗ : : 


ſter, he ceaſed to he a Diſſenter, I know not. He cer- 
tainly retained an unneceſſary and outrageous zeal for what 
he called and thought liberty; a zeal which ſometimes diſc 


guiſes from the world, and not rarely from the mind which 


it poſſeſſes, an envious defire of plundering wealth or de- 
grading greatneſs; and of which the immediate tendency. 
is innovation and anarchy, an impetuous eagerneſs to ſub- 
vert and confound, with very little care what ſhall be eſta- 


bliſhed. + 


Akenſide was one of thoſe poets who have felt very 
early the motions of genius, and one of thoſe ſtudents. . 


who have very early ſtored their memories with ſentiments 


and images. Many of his performances were produced in, 
his youth; and his greateſt work, “The Pleaſures of Ima- 


gination,” appeared in 1744. 1 have heard Dodſley, by . 
whom it was publiſhed, relate, that when the copy was 


offered him, the price demanded for it, which was an hun- 


| dred and twenty. pounds, being ſuch as he was not inclin- | 
ed to give precipitately, he carried the work to Pope, who, 


boring 


VbV. ! 8 


having looked into it, adviſed him not to make a niggardly 
offer; for © this was no every-day writer.” 
In 1741 he went to Leyden, in purſuit of medical know. 
ledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 1744) became 
dodor of phyſic, having, according to the cuſtom of the 
Dutch Univerſities, publiſhed a theſis or difſertation. The 
ſubje& which he choſe was “ The Original and Growth of 
te the Human Fœtus; in which he is ſaid to haye departed; 
with great judgment, from the opinion then eſtabliſhed, . 
and to haye delivered that which has been ſince confirmed: 


4 Y 


and receive. e c e e 
Akenſide was a young man, warm with every notion 
that by nature or accident had been connected with the 
ſound of liberty, and by an eccentricity which ſuch diſ. 
Poſitions do not eaſily avoid, a lover of contradiction, and 
no friend to any thing eſtabliſhed. He adopted Shafteſ- 
bury's fooliſh affertion of the efficacy of ridieule for the 
diſcovery of truth. For this he was attacked by Warbur- 
ton, and defended by Dyſon: Warburton afterwards re- 
printed his remarks at the end of his dedication to the 
Ä MMMMAA nu —— hols AIR: 
The reſult of all the arguments which have been pro- 
duced in a long and eager diſcuſſion of this idle queſtion, 
may eaſily be collected. If ridicule be applied to any po- 

| ſition as the teſt of truth, it will then become a queſ- 

þ tion whether ſuch xidicule be juſt; and this can only be 
decided by the application of truth, as the teſt of ridicule. - 
Two men, fearing, one a real and the other a fancied dan- 
ger, will be for a while equally expoſed to the inevitable 
conſequences of cowardice, contemptuous cenſure, and _ 
judicrous repreſentation; and the true ſtate of both caſes 
muſt be known, before it can be decided whoſe terror is 
rational, and whoſe is ridiculous; who is to be pitied, and 
who to be deſpiſed. Both are for a while equally expoſed 

| Fr laughter, but both are not therefore equally contempti- 

le. G $3 EY 3535 4 2+ 90 gr {5a t- is „ Mw : 
In che reviſal of his poem, though he died before he had 
finiſhed jt, he omitted the lines which had given occaſion 

; to Warbuſtor'y objettions; oo en ann 1h 0 

He publiſhed ſoon after his return from Leyden (1745), 
his firſt collection of odes; and was impelled by his rage 
of patriotiſm to write a very acrimonious epiſtle to Pulte- 
ney, whom he ſtigmatizes, under the name of Curio, as 


che betrayer of his countr 7. 


Bein 
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Being now to live by his profeſſion, he firſt commenced 
phyſician at Northampton, where Dr. Stonehouſe then 
practiſed, with ſuch reputation and ſucceſs, that a ſtranger 
was not likely to gain ground upon him. Akenſide tried 
the conteſt a while; and having deafened the place with 

clamours for liberty, removed to Hampſtead, where he 
reſided more than two years, and then fixed himſelf in 
London, the proper place for a man of accompliſhments 
lil Ha.. UNTY  ar a ge ef e 

At London he was known as a poet, but was ſtill to 
make his way as a phyſician; and would perhaps have been 
reduced to great exigences, but that Mr. Dyſon, with an 
ardour of friendſhip that has not many examples, allowed 
him three hundred pounds a year. Thus ſupported, he 

advanced gradually in medical reputation, but never attain- 
ed any great extent of practice, or eminence of populari- 
ty. A | ron in a great city ſeems to be the mere play» 
x of Fortune; his degree of reputation is, for the moſt 
part, totally caſual: they that employ him, know not his 
excellence; they that reject him know not his deficience. 
By any acute obſerver who had looked on the tranſactions 
of the medical world for half a century, a very curious 
book might be written on the. “ Fortune of Phyſicians.” _ 
Akenſide appears not to have been wanting to his own © 
ſucceſs: he placed himſelf in view by all the common me- 
thods ; he became a Fellow of the Royal Society A 
tained a degree at Cambridge, and was admitted into the 
College of Phyſicians; he wrote little poetry, but publiſned. 
from time to time, medical eſſays and obſervations; he be- 
came Phyſician to St. Thomas's Hoſpital; he read the Gul- 
ſtonian Lectures in Anatomy; but began to give, for the 
Crounian Lecture, a hiſtory of the revival of Learning, 
from which he ſoon deſiſted; and, in converſation, he very _ 
egagerly forced himſelf into notice by an ambitious oſtentati- 
on of elegance and literature „„ 

His Diſcourſe on the Dyſentery (1764) was conſidered as 

2 very conſpicuous: ſpecimen of 3 which entitled 
him to the ſame height of place among the ſcholars as he ' 
poſſeſſed before among the wits; and he might perhaps have 
riſen to a greater elevation of character, but that his ſtudies 
were ended with his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age 
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AKENsIDE is to "ok 33 as a be and „ 
poet. His great work is the „ Pleaſures of Imagination; 
a performance which, publiſhed as it was, at the age of 
twenty-three, raiſed expectations that were not very amply 
ſatisfied. It has undoubtedly a juſt claim to very particular 
notice, as an example of great felicity of genius, and un- 
common amplitude of acquiſitions, of a young mind ſtored 
with | images, and much W in eommunng and com- 
paring them 

With che philoſophical or religious tenets. of the. aythor J. 
have nothing to do; my buſineſs is with his poetry. The 
| 1 ect is well choſen, as it includes all images that can | 

or pleaſe, and thus compriſes every ſpecies; of poeti - 

al delight. The only difficulty i is in the choice of exam: 
ples and illuſtrations ;. and it is not eaſy in ſuch exuberance 
of matter to find the middle point between penury and ſa- 
tiety. The parts ſeem artificially diſpoſed, with ſufficient. 
coherence, Fa as that they cannot change their placrs with⸗ 
out Hain to the general deſign. | 
His images are diſplayed with ſuch luxuriance of expreſ- | 
ſion, thaßt ey are Hades, like Butler's Moon, by a * Veil 
« of Light they are forms fantaſtically loſt — ſuper- 

Huity of dreſs. Pars minima , ipſa puella ſui. The words 
= multiplied till the ſenſe is hardly. perceiyed; attention 
deſerts the mind, and ſettles i in the ear. The * wan- 
ders through the gay diffuſion, ſometimes amazed, an 
ſometimes delighted, but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went - in. He remarked lit- 
tle, and laid hold on nothing. - : 
Io his verſification juſtice requires that praiſe mould not 
be denied. In the general fabrication of hig lines he is 
perhaps ſuperior to any other writer of blank verſe; his 
flow is ſmooth, and his pauſes are muſical; but the conca- 
tenation of his verſes is commonly too long continued, and 
the full cloſe does not recur with ſufficient frequency.' The 
ſenſe is carried on through a long intertexture of compli- _ 
cated clauſes, and as nothing i is diſtinguiſhed, nothing is 
remembered, | 

The exemption which blank verſe affords _ the ne- 
ceſſity of cloling the ſenſe with the couplet, betrays luxu- 
riant and 3g minds into ſuch —— that they 2 


pile image upon image, ornathent upon ornament, and are 


not * perſuaded to cloſe the ſenſe at all. Blank verſe | 
wi 
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| will therefore, I fear, be too often found in deſcription 
_ exuberant, in eren aging _ in narration tire- 
ſome 
His Aist 1s. certainly poetical as it is not beni thy» 
| elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be commended as 
having fewer artifices of diſguſt than moſt of his brachten 
of the blank ſong.” He rarely either recalls old phraſes or 
twiſts his metre into harſh inverſions. The ſenſe owns: 
of his words is ſtrained; when “he views the Ganges 
« from Alpine heights 5 that is, from mountains like the 
Alps. And the pedant Coney, intrudes (but when was 
blank verſe without )J when he tells 2 We Pla- | 
cc nets abſolve the ſtated 15650 of Time. 
It is generally known to the readers of poetry en 
intended to reviſe and augment this work, bur die died before 
he had completed his deſign. The reformed work as he 
left it, and the additions which he had made, are very pro- 
perly retained in the late collection. He ſeems to hayve 
ſomewhat contracted his diffuſion; but I know not whe- _ 
ther he has gained in cloſeneſs what he has loſt in ſplendor. 
In the additional book, the “ Tale of Solon” is too long. 
One great deſect of his poem is very properly cenſured 
by Mr. Walker, unleſs it may be ſaid in his defence, that 
what he has omitted was not properly in his plan. « His 
picture of man is grand and beautiful, but unfiniſhed. 
« 'The immortality of the ſoul, which is the natural con-. 
00 ſequence of the appetites and powers ſhe is inveſted with, 
« is ſcarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This de- 
« ciency is amply ſupplied by the maſterly pencil of Dr. 
« Young 3 who, like a good 1 hiloſopher, has invincibly 
proved the immortality of man, from the grandeur of 
« his conceptions, and the meanneſs and miſery of his 
« fate ; for this reaſon, a few paſſages are ſelected from 
« the © Night Thoughts, which, with thoſe from Aken- 
« fide, ſeem to form a co vr view of the powers, fitua- + 
4 tion, and end of man.” < Exerciſes for improvement 
in Elocution,' p. 66. ö 
. His other poems are now to be conſidered; but a ſhort 
conſideration will diſpatch them. It is not eaſy to gueſs 
why he addicted himſelf ſo ently to lyric poetry, hav- 
ing neither the eaſe and airineſs df 5 Wie nor the ve- 
hemance and elevation of the grander ode. When he lays 
his ill-fated hand upon his harp, his former powers ſeem to 
ares him ; he has no lon 1ger his luxuriance of expreſſion, 


nor 
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nor variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant. Let ſuch was his love of lyrics, that, 
having written with great vigour and poignancy his © Epiſ. - 
cc tle to . he transformed it et into an 


ode diſgracef to its author. = | 
Of tote odes * favourable can be ſaid 3 the ſenti 


ments commonly want force, nature, or noveley'y the 


diction is ſometimes harſh and uncouth, the ſtanzas ill- 
conſtructed and unpleaſant, and the rhymes diſſonant, or 
unſkilfully diſpoſed, too diſtant from other, or arrang- 
ed with too little regard to eſtabliſhed uſe, and therefore 
perplexing to the ear, which in a ſhort compoſition has not 
time to grow familiar with an innovation. 
To examine ſuch compoſitions ſingly, cannot be requir- 
ed; they have doubtleſs brighter and darker parts: but 
when they are once found 5 de generally dull, all further 
labour may be ſpared ; for to what uſe gan. _ a be þ 
enen * not * read * a 


2 


: 
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Tromas GRAY, the fon of Ir. Philip, Gray, 2 
ſcrivener of London, was born in Cornhill, November 26, 
1716. His grammatical education he received at Eton 
under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mothep's brother, then 
aſſiſtant to Nr. George; and when he left ſchool, in 1734, 


entered a penſioner at Peterhouſe in Cambridge. 


Ihe tranſition from the ſchool to the college is, to 
moſt young ſcholars, the time from which they date their 
years of manhood, liberty, and happineſs; but Gray ſeems 


to have been very little delighted with academical gratificati- 


ons; he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of life nor the 
faſhion of ſtudy, and lived ſullenly on to the time when his 
attendance on lectures was no longer required. As he in- 


tended to you the Common Law, he took no degree. 
When he had been at Cambridge about five years, Mr. 


Horace Walpole, whoſe friendſhip he had gained at Eton, 
invited him to travel with him as his companion, They 
wandered through France into Italy; and Gray's Letters 
contain a very pleaſing account of many parts of their jour- 
ney. But unequal friendſhips are eaſily diſſolved; at 
Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; and Mr, Walpole . 
is now content to have it told that it was by his fault. If 


we look, however, without prejudice on the world, we 


ſhall find that men, whoſe, conſciouſneſs of their own n 
merit ſets them above the compliances of ſervility, are apt. 
enough in their aſſociation with ſuperiors to watch their own... 
dignity with troubleſome and punctilious jealouſy, and in 
the fervour of independance to exact that attention which 
they refuſe to pay. Part they did, whatever was the quar- 
rel, and the reſt of their travels was doubtleſs more un- 
pleaſant to them both. Gray continued his journey in a 
manner ſuitable to his own little fortune, with only an oc- 


caſional ſervant. _ 


He returned to England in September 1741, and in 
about two months afterwards buried his father; who _ 
. l = = 5 8 5 - | , | by 
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an injudicious waſte of money upon a new houſe, ſo 

fened his fortune, that Gray thought himſelf too 
poor to ſtudy the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, 
where he ſoon after became Bachelor of Civil Law; and 


| where, without liking the place or its inhabitants, or pro- 


feſſing to like them, he paſſed, except a ſhort reſidence at 
London, the reſt of his life. 45 1 5 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. Weſt, the ſon 
of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to 
haye ſet a high value, and who deſerved his eſteem by the 
powers which he ſhews in his Letters, and in the « Ode 
to May,” which Mr, Maſqn has preſerved, as well as by 


the ſincerity with which, when Gray ſent him part of 
ce Agrippina,“ 2 tragedy that he hag. Jof begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably intercepted the progreſs of the 
work, and which the judgment of 8 will con 
firm. It was certainly no loſs to the Engliſh ſtage that 
Agrippina was never finiſhed. © 
In this year (1742) Gray ſeems to have applied himſelf 
' ſeriouſly to poetry; for in this year were produced the 
C Ode to Spring, his c Proſpect of Eton,” and his « Ode 
« to Adverſity.” He began likewiſe a Latin poem, De 
6 principii 77. Too or Aoi. 
Ilt may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Maſon, 
that his firſt ambition was to have excelled in Latin poetry ; 
erhaps it were reaſonable to wiſh that he had proſecuted 
bis deſign; for though there is at preſent ſome embarraſſ- 
ment in his phraſe, and ſome harſhneſs in his lyric num- 
bers, his copiouſneſs of language is ſuch as very few poſ- 
ſeſs z and his lines, even when imperfect, diſcover a wri- 
ter whom practice would have made ſkilful. 1 


He now lived on at Peterhouſe, very little ſolicitous 
what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind and 
enlarged his views without any other purpoſe than of im- 
proving and amuſing himſelf; when Mr, Maſon being 
elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall, brought him a compa- 
nion who was afterwards to be his editor, and whoſe fond- 
neſs and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration, 
which cannot be reaſonably expected from the neutrality 


of a ſtranger, and the coldnels of a critic. 


? , 5 


In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the « Death 


ode 
c of Mr. Walpole's Cat, and the year afterwards attempt- 
ed a poem of more importance, on « Government and 

J3CCCCCFET.. $057" 2 NE 


4 Education,“ of which the bee which remain have 
many excellent lines. 
His next production (1750) was his far-famed ce Eleg 
the Churc yard, ” which, finding its way into a - 
Line, firſt, I believe, made him known to the public. * 
| An invitation from Lady Cobham about this time gave : 
occaſion to an odd compofition called A Long Story,“ 
which adds little to Gray's character. 
Several of his pieces were publiſhed 17 53), with deſigns 1 
by Mr: Bentley, and, that they might in ſome form or 
other make a book, only one ſide of each leaf was printed. 
I believe the poems and the plates recommended each 
other fo well, that the whole impreflion was ſoon bought, 


This year he loft his mother. 


Some time afterwards (1756) ſome young men of the 
college, whoſe chambers were near his, diverted themſelyes 
with diſturbing him by frequent and troubleſome noifes, 
and, as 18 ſaid, by pranks yet more offenſive and contemp- 
tuous. This inſolence, having endured it a while, he re- 
preſented to the governors of the ſociety, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends; and finding his complaint little 
regarded, removed himſelf to Pembroke Hall. 
In 1757 he publiſhed “ The Progreſs of Po and 
b The Bard, ” two compoſitions at which the readers of 
7 were at firſt content to gaze in mute amazement. 
Home that tried them confeſſed their inability to underſtand 
them, though Warburton faid that they were underſtood 
as well as the works of Milton and Shakſpeare, which it is 
the faſhion to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines in their 
praiſe. Some hardy champions undertook to reſcue them 
from neglect; and in a ſhort time many were content to be 
| ſhewn beauties which they could not ſee. : 

Gray's reputation was now ſo high, that, after the death 
of Cibber, he had the honour: of refuſing the laurel, which 
was then beſtowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curioſity not long after, drew him away from Cam- 
bridge to a lodging near the Muſeum, where he reſided near 
three years, reading and tranſcribing ; and, ſo far as can 

be dilbotered, very little affected by two odes on “ Obli- 
« yion” and 4 Obſcurity,” in which his lyric perfor- 
mances were ridiculed with much contempt and much 1 in- 
genuity. 

When the Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory at Catnbridge 
| ae he our a8 he ſays, « cockered and n UP," till 
N | he 


„ renn 


he aſked it of Lord Bute, who ſent him a civil refuſal; and 
the place was given to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James 
wen, oO of OS 
His conſtitution was weak, and believing that his health 
was promoted by exerciſe and change of place, he under. 
took (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which his ac. 
count, ſo far as it extends, is very curious and elegant: for 
as his comprehenſion was ample, his curioſity extended 
to all the works of art, all the appearances of nature, and 
all the monuments of paſt events. He naturally contract- 
ed a friendſhip with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a 
philoſopher, and a good man. 'The Mareſchal College at 
Aberdeen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, which, 
having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it decent 
to refuſe. 3 FFF 
What he had formerly ſolicited in vain, was at laſt 
given him without ſolicitation. The Profeſſorſnip of 
Uiftory became again vacant,. and he received (1768) an 
offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He accepted, and 
_ retained it to his death; always deſigning lectures, but 
never reading them; uneaſy at his neglect of duty, and 
appealing his uncafineſs with deſigns of reformation, and 
with a reſolution which he believed himſelf to have made 
of reſigning the office, if he found himſelf unable to diſ- 
̃²»»‚«§/⅛¾W‚̃ eoudlem 7 ˙ ihr te ies oa. 
III health made another journey neceſſary, and he 
viſited (1769) Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. He that 
reads his epiſtolary narration wiſhes, that to travel, and 
to tell his travels, had been more of his employment; but 
it is by ſtudyin at home that we muſt obtain the ability of 
travelling with intelligence and improvement. 
His travels and his ſtudies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had ſuſtained many weak attacks, 
fell upon his ſtomach, and, yielding to no medicines, pro- 
duced ftrong convulſions, which (July 30, 1771) termi- 
nated in death. = r ooh 
His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Maſon has 
done, from a Letter written to my friend Mr. Boſwell, 
by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall; 
and am as willing as his warmeſt well-wiſher to believe it 
true. | Oh ade” i 
„ Perhaps he was the moſt learned man in Europe. 
« He was equally acquainted with the elegant and pro- 
« found parts of ſcience, and that not ſuperficially, but 
VVV 1 5 thoroughly. 
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« thoroughly. He knew every branch of hiſtory, both 
« natural and civil; had read all the original hiſtorians 
« of England, France, and Italy; and was a great anti- 
cc quarian. Criticiſm, metaphyſics, morals, politics, made 
« a principal part of his ſtudy ; voyages and trayels of all 
e ſorts were his favourite amuſements; and he had a fine 
« taſte in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening, 
« With ſuch a fund of knowledge, his converſation muſt 
« have been equally inſtructing and entertaining; but he 
« was alſo a good man, a man of virtue and humanity. 
« There is no character without ſome ſpeck, ſome imper- 
ec fection; and I think the greateſt defect in his was an 
« affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a viſible 
« faſtidiouſneſs, or contempt and diſdain of his inferiours 
« in ſcience. He alſo had, in ſome degree, that weak- 
« neſs which diſguſted Voltaire ſo much in Mr. Congreve: 
« though he ſeemed to value others chiefly according to 
« the progreſs they had made in knowledge, yet he could 
« not bear to be conſidered merely as a man of letters; and 
„ though without birth, or fortune, or ſtation, his deſire 
« was to be looked upon as a private independent gentle- 
« man, who read for his amuſement. Perhaps it may be 
« ſaid, What ſignifies ſo much knowledge, when it pro- 
« duced ſo little? Is it vorrh king ſo much pains to 
« leave no memorial but a few poems? But let it be con- 
« ſidered that Mr. Gray was to others at leaſt innocently 
« employed; to himſelf certainly beneficially. His time 
e paſſed agreeably : he was every day making ſome new ac- 
« quiſition in ſcience z his mind was enlarged, his heart ſoft- 
« ened, his virtue ſtrengthened ; the world and mankind 
were ſhewn to him without a maſk ; and he was taught 
« to conſider every thing as trifling, and unworthy of the 
c attention of a wiſe man, except the purſuit of know- 
« ledge and practice of virtue, in that ſtate wherein God 
5 hat placed us. | $76 e {5 
To this character Mr, Maſon has added a more particu- 
lar account of., Gray's ſkill in zoology. - He has remarked, 
that Gray's effeminacy was affected moſt © before thoſe 
« whom he did not wiſh to pleaſe 3” and that he is un- 
juſtly charged with making knowledge his ſole reaſon of 
preference, as he paid his eſleem to none whom he did 
not likewiſe believe to be good. „ | 
What has occurred to me from the ſlight, inſpection of 
his Letters in which my undertaking has engaged wis Is, | 
„„ 1 | 1 55 . at 
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that his mind had a large graſp; that his curioſity was un- 
Umited, and his judgment cultivated ; that he was a man 
likely to love much where he loved at all ; but that he was 


faſtidious and hard to pleaſe. His contempt, however, is 


often employed, where I hope it will be approved, upon 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity. His ſhort account of Shafteſbury 
DET ee 
„ You fay you cannot conceive how Lord Shafteſbury 
et came to be a philoſopher in vogue; I will tell you: 
& firſt, he was a lord; ſecondly, he was as vain as any of 
| ©& his readers; thirdly, men are very prone to believe what 
e they do not underſtand ; fourthly, they will believe any 
thing at all, provided they are under no obligation to 
© believe it; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even 
'« when that road leads no where; fixthly, he was reck- 
0 oned a fine writer, and ſeems always to mean more than 
cc he faid. Would you have any more reaſons ? An in- 
« terval of above forty years has pretty well deſtroyed the 
« charm. A dead Jord ranks with commoners ; vanity is 
„ no longer intereſted in the matter; for a new road is 
c become an old one.” 5 5 
Mr. Maſon has added, from his own knowledge, that, 
though Gray was poor, he was not eager of money; and 
that, out of the little that he had, he was very willing to 
help the neceſſitous. Ft 3 ud andy ms RES 
As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write 
his pieces firſt rudely, and then correct them, but laboured 
every line as it aroſe in the train of compoſition ;z and he 
had a notion not very peculiar, that he could not write but 
at certain times, or at happy moments, a fantaſtic foppery, 
to which my kindneſs for a man of learning and virtue 
wiſhes him to have been ſuperior. OO © 


"GRAY's Poetry is now to be conſidered ; and I hope 
not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, if I confeſs 
that I contemplate it with lefs pleaſure than his life. 

His ode « On Spring” has ſomething-poetical, both in 
the language and the thought; but the language is too 
luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing new. There 
has of late ariſen.a practice of giving to adjectives derived 
from fubſlantives the termination of participles; ſuch as the 
cultured plain, the daified bank; but I was ſorry to ſee, in 
the lines of a ſcholar like Gray, the Bonied Spring. The 
morality is natural, but too ſtale; the concluſion is my 


His ſupplication to father Thames, to tell 
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The poem on the Cat” was. doubtleſs. by. its W 
i ded as a trifle, but it is not a hap app} trifle. In the 
firſt ſtanza, « the azure flowers that blow” thew reſolutely 
a rhyme is ſometimes made when it cannot eaſiiy be found, 
Selima, the Cat, js called a n navy with ſome violence 


both to language and ſenſe; but Ke ah En oral 
of it when it is done ; for of the two! ine, 


. Wes female 3 ee 5 
What cat's averſe to vb”. „ 


the firſt relates mer to the n * and che 31 
to the cat. The Far ſtanza nymph, a melancholy at 


that © a favourite has no friend ;” but the laſt ends in a 


pointed ſentence of no relatipn to the purpoſe 4 if what 
57 gere had been gold, the cat would not have gone into 
the water; and, if the had, would not leſs have . 
drowned. 5 
The « Proſpect of Eton; [College ſuggeſts nothing to 
Gray which every beholder} does not an and Feel, 


the hoop or toſſes the bal} is uſcleſs and puerile. Father 
Thames has no better mEtans of knowing than himſelf. 


His epithet « buxom health” is not elegant; he ſeems not 


to underſtand the word. Gray thought his language more 
poetical, as it was more r#mote from common uſe : findi 
in Dryden © honey 1 redolent of Spring,” an expreſſion that - 
reaches the utmoſt limit of our language, Gray drove it 
. 2 little more beyond cOmmon apprehenſion, by making 

« paler” to be 4 Nredolefit of j joy — youth,” T“ 

” the « Doe on Adyerſity, the bint was at ra taken 
from « O „ gratumi quz regis Antium ;; Gray 
has excelled his Sriginal by the variety of his ſentiments, | 
and by their moral application. Of bis piece, at once 
2 apr and rational, I will not by fight objeftions violate - 
, E 1 ni 9 

M drucken has now brought me to che wonderful 
. Wonder of Wonders,” the two Siſter Odes; by which, 
though either vulgar ignorance or common ſenſe at firſt. 
univerſally rejected them, many have been fince perſuaded - 
to think therefelves delighted. I am one of thoſe that are 
willing to be pleaſed, and therefore would gl 


adly find the 
bg of the Art 325 of 85 « P A a.” 
1 


. VI. 


who drives 


/ 


ks ſeems in his' n to eonfound che jimay ges of 1 


A ſpreading ſound and running water.” A « Ream " 
+66 muſic,” may be allowed; but where does * muſic, how- 
ever « \mooth and ſtrong,” after having viſited the « ver- 
ee dant vales, rowl down the ſteep amain,” io as that 

rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar ?“ If 

this be ſaid of Muſic, it is nonſenſe ; if i it be ſaid of Wa- i 

ter, it is nothing to the purpoſe. © 
The ſecond ſtanza, exhibiting Mary s car and. Jove's 

eagle, is unworthy” of further notice. Criticiſm diſdains 
to chaſe a ſchool-boy to his common- places. 

- To the third it may likewiſe. be objected, that it is drawn 
from mythology, though ſuch as may be more eaſily aſſimi- 
lated to 1 life. Idalia's « velvet green” has ſomething 

of cant. | An epithet or metaphor'drawn from Nature en- 

nobles Art: an epithet or metaphor drawn from Art 
"degrades Nature. Gray is too fond of words arbitrarily 
compounded: - «& Many-twinkling” was formerly cenſured 

as not analogical; we may ſay © many-ſpotted,” but 

ſcarcely « 3 potting.” "This ſtanza, however, has 
ſomething pleaſing. 

0 the end ternary of ſtanzas,, the Giſt endeavours 
to tell ſomething, and would have told it, had it not been 
eroſſed by Hyperion: the'ſecond deſcribes well enough the 


:univerſal prevalence of Poetry; but I am afraid that the 


concluſion will not riſe from e premiſes. 'The caverns of 
the North and the plains of Chili oo not the reſidences of 
Glory and generous Shame.” But that Poetry aid 
_ Virtue go always together is an 8 = ſo pleaſing, that 
I can forgive him who reſolves to pris it true, | 
The third ftanza ſounds big with « Delphi,” and 
« Egean, and © Ilifſus,” and - 5 Meander,” je) '« hal-, 
e lowed fountains,” and &« ſolemn ſ. ound; on but in all 


Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous ſplendour which 


we wiſh _ His poſition is at laſt falſe : in the time: 
of Dante Petrarch,. from whom we derive our firſt 
ſchool of Poetry, Italy was over-run by « tyrant power” 
and 4c coward vice ;” nor was out ſtate much better when 
we firſt borrowed the Italian arts. = 
Of the third ternary, the firſt gives 2 mythological birth 
of Shakſpeare. What is ſaid of that mighty genius is true; 
but it is not ſaid happily: the real effe&ts of this poetica! 
power are put 155 * by the Yomp of ne = | 


e K 1 


where tath is ſufficietit to fill the mind, fition is 3 
chan uſeleſs ; the counterfeit Uebaſcs. the genuine. 
His account of Milton's blindneſs, if we fps i ir 
cauſed by ſtudy in the formation of his poem, a ſuppo- - 
tion ſarely 3Mowable, is pottically true, and happily ima- 
gined. But the tar of Dryden, with his edo conrſers, has 
nothing in it Peculiar; it 1s, 4 cat in which aye her kider 
may be placed 
« The Bird” appeats, at the firſt fie „ 48 bez 4 Aga: 
Totti and others have remarked; an Imitation of the pro- 
phecy « of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it ſuperior to its ori- 
ginal; and, if preference depends only on the i imag . 8 
animation of the 'two poems; his; Judg! ent is 5 
is in The Bard” mie force, more thought; 2 more 
vine" But to copy is leſs than to invent, and the copy 
has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. The fiQtion f 
of Horace was to the Rofflans Gediile 3/ but its revival * 
diſguſts us with apparent and e e falſehood. 
Incredulus oi: ä 
To ſelect a ſitigular event, and ſwell it to a glants bulk by | 
| fabulous appendages of ſpectres and predictions; has little 
difficulty ; for he that forſakes the probable may always 
find the marvellous :. And it has little uſe; we are affected 
only as we believe; we are improved only as we find ſomes 
thing to be imitated or declined. I do not ſee that * The 
« Bard” promotes ariy truth, moral or political; © 
His ſtarizas re too long, eſpecially his epodes ; the ode 
is finiſhed befor the ear has learned its meaſures, and con- 
ſequently before it can receive rpg em their conſo- 
nance and recurrence. i 
Of the firſt ſtanza the Abrot bexidnivg bids bal celetirat 
ed; but technical beauties can give praiſe only to the inven- 
tor. It is in the power of any man to ruſh abruptly upon 
his ſubject, that has read the ballad on Johnny drnfrong | 


4 there ever a man in all Seotland== 


The initial nefeniblanres, or Alleine ic ruin, * | 
leſs, helm or hauberk,” are below the grandeur of a poem 
that endeayours at ſublimity. N N 

In the fecorid ſtanza the Bard is well deteribec 3 but I. : 
the third we have the puerilities of obſolete mythology. | 
When we are told that « Cadwallo huſh'd'the ſtormy main,” _ 
and 85 60 n huge Plinlimmon bow his 28774 
2 | : | 9 a - 


1 „ 
4 topp'd: head,” attention recoils from the repetition of 2 
a ale 6 even when it was firſt Jrands. wa bem vith 


b "The « g of the ihn geber he 
55 HO Lo ink but 8 
ever, Was very properly the work of female powers, as * 
act of ſpinning the thread of life in another, mythology. 
= Th is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers, of | 
| Laughtered bards by a fiction. outragrous and incongruous. 
They are then called upon to « Weave the wary, and 
_ «© weave che woof,” perhaps: with no great propriety ; for 
it is by croſſing the woeef with r that men weave the 


| 2 piece; and the firſt line was dearly: 1 by by the 

4 * ang: wretched correſpondent,. „Give ample - 

i 8 ugh *.”, He has, however, no ( der 
line as bad. 


The third ſtanza of the ſecond ternary. is commended, I 
thiok, beyond its merit. The perſonification is indiſtinct. 
A; yy an Hunger are not alike ; and their 1 to 


Work with unnatural * 40 Doll Salle, toil 25 

v trouble.” He has a kind of ſtrutting dignity, and is 
tall by walking on tiptoe.. His art and his le are too 
N 2 there is too little appearance of e ſe 115 aa 


| bund fay that he has no beautics-would be anfuft : a man 
like be of great learning and great induſtry, could not 

but produce ſomething valuable. When he pleaſes leaſt, 

it can only be ſaid that a good deſign was ill directed. 

His tranſlations of Northern and Welſh Poetry deſerve 


| praiſes nnn jn- 
„T hare n foul, that Ile an als iel . 

: Mes re gr eee 0 
15 | - Dryden's Sebaſtian. | 
e 


© the language of other 


1 rejoice to concur with the 
common ſenſe of readers, un- 
after all the refinements 


, 


iy decided all claim to poetical honours. The « Church- 
« yard” abounds with images which find a mirrour in every | 
mind b which every boſom returns 
i rb cha rs tm kw perſuades - 
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, Groxcs LTTTELTON, Ox 12 5 Sir Wann 


ton, of 2 y, in Worceſterſhire, was born in 1709. 
17 was educa 


is ſchool-fello ws. 1 207 
From Eton he vent to Chriſt-church, * he ae 


the fame reputation of ſuperiority, and diſplayed his Abl- 


| lities to the public i in a poem on « Blenheim.” | 


He was a v enix writer, both in verſe and proſe. Hig 


c Progreſs of ? and his © Perſian Letters, were both 
> written . 56 he way very youn g3 and indeed the charac- 
ter of a young man js very viſible in both. The Verſes 
| t of ſhe herds and flocks, and crooks drefſed with flow- 
ers ; and the Letters have ſomething of that indiſtinct and 
headſtron ardour for liberty which a man of genius al 
ways catches when he enters the worlds and * ſuffers 
to aal as he paſſes forward. 
He ſtaid Gt long at Oxfard ; for in 1728 he a 
vels, and ſaw France and Italy. When he returned, he 
brow a ſeat in Parliament, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
Ta among the mpſt eager opponents of Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, though his father, who was Commiſſioner of the Ad- 05 


miralty, always voted With the Court. 
For many years the name of George Lyttelton was ſeen 
In every account of eyery debate in the Houſe of Commons, 


= oppoſed the ſtanding army; he oppoſed the exciſe z he 
u 


pported the motion for petitioning the King to remove 
Walpole. His zeal was conſidered by the courtiers not 
only as violent, but as acrimonious 2 malignant; and, 


when Walpole was at laſt hunted f rom his places, 2 


effort was made by his friends, and” many Friends he 
to exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 


The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven = St, 


| James s, kept a ſeparate court, and opened his arms to the 
opponents of the miniſtry.” Mr. Lyttelton became his ſe- 
2 0 and way luppaſed by buy great _ n 


at Eton, where he was ſo much diſtin- 
iſned, that his exerciſes were eee eee | 


— 
% 


Airection of his conduct. He "== rſuaded his maſter, whoſe 


| bulinels it wis,now to be Pop lar, that he would advance . 


. His character by patronage. Mallet was made under- ſecre- 
tary, with 200/. ; and 'Thomfon had a penſion: of 160/. a 
year, For Thomſon Lyttelton always retained his kind- 
neſs, and was able at laſt to place him at eaſe. © 
Moore courted his fayour by an apologetical poem, call- - 
ed the * Trial of Selim ;” for which he was paid with 
Find words, which, as is common, raiſed great hopeg, that 
were at laſt diſappeinted. x „ 
Lyttelton now ſtood in the firſt rank of oppoſition; and 
Pope, who was incited, it is not eaſy to ſay how, to in- 
creaſe the clamour againſt the miniſtry, eammended him 
among the other- patriots. This drew upon him the re- 
proaches of Fox, who, in the. houſe, imputed to him as 
a crime his intimacy with a lampooner fo unjuſt and licen- 
tious. Lyttelton ſupported- his friend and replied, that 
he thought it an honour to be received into the familiarity 
of ſo.gxcat'a poet. ʒ Ä „ | 
While he was thus conſpicuous, he married (1541) Miſe 
Lucy Forteſcue, of Devonſhire, by whom he had a ſon, the 
late Lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, and with whom he 
appears to have lived in the higheſt degree of connubial 
felicity: but human pleaſures are ſhort ; ſhe died in child- 
bed about five years afterwards z and he ſolaced his grief by 
writing a long poem to her memory, r. 
He did not, however, condemn himſelf to perpetual ſo- 
| litude and ſorrow; for, after a while, he was content to 
ſeek happineſs again by a fecond marriage with the daugh- _ 
ter of Sir Robert Rich; but the experiment was unſucceſs- 
At length, after «loog ſtruggle Walpole gave way, and 
nour and profit were diſtributed among his conquerors, 


1 - 


Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the Lords of the Trea- 


ſury; and from that time was engaged in ſapporting the 
De the miniſtry. © ' 80 Re os” * | 
Politics did not, however, ſo much engage him as to 
with-hold his thoughts from things of more importance. 
He had, in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help 
of corrupt converſation, entertained doubts of the truth f 
Chriſtianity ; but he thought the time now come when it 
was no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and appli- 
ed himſelf ſeriouſly to the great queſtion., His ſtudies, be- 
ing honeſt, ended in conviction, He found that religion 
GE, | .- © "Ws 


/ | | x 
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was true, and what he had learned he endeavoured to teach. 
(1747) by « Obſervations on the Converſion of St. Paul;“ 
a treatiſe to which infidelity has never been able to fabricate 
a ſpecious anſwer, This bock his father had the happineſs 
of ſeeing, and expreſſed his pleaſure in a letter which de- 
ee Thave read your religious treatiſe with infinite pleaſure 
ct and ſatisfaction. The ſtyle is fine and clear, the argu- 
« ments cloſe, cogent, and irreſiſtible, May the King of 
Kings, whoſe glorious cauſe you have ſo well defended, 
„ reward your pious labours, and grant that I may be found 
« worthy, through the merits of eſus Chriſt, ks an eye · 
« witneſs of that happineſs which I don't doubt he will 
« bountifully beſtow upon you. In the mean time, 1 
_ ©& ſhall never Fae gloris ing God, for having endowed . 
4 n ul talents, and giving me ſo good 2 


« Your affectionate father, 
« Tuonzs LrrrEFTox. 


A few years afterwards (175 1), by the death of his fa. 
ther, he inherited a baronet's title with a large eſtate, which, 
though perhaps he did not augment, he was careful to 
| adorn, by a houſe of great elegance and expence, and by 
much attention to the decoration of his park. 
As he continued his activity in parliament, he was gra- 
dually advancing his claim to profit” and preferment; and 
* accordingly was made in time (1 154) cofferer and privy 
counſellor : this place he exchanged next year for the great 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer ; an office, however, 
that required ſome qualifications which he ſpon perceived 


himſelf to want. | 5 
I The year after, his curioſity led him into Wales; of 
which he has given an account, perhaps rather with tog 
much affectation of delight, to Archibald Bower, a man 
f whom he has conceived an opinion more favourable than 
he ſeems to have deſerved, and whom, having once eſ- 
uſed his intereſt and fame, he never was perſuaded, to 
ifown. Bower, whatever was his moral AS did 


not want abilities; attacked as he was by an univerſal out- 
Fry, and that outery, as it ſeems, the echo of 7 he 
„ . 5 N 3 LIT 6 EE oþ >: 3 : pt a 
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t his. ground at laſt, when his deſencet he n to f 
oa * falhed out -_ tas ene, 10 e 
retrea 

About this: time Lyttelton publiſhed his « melt as. 

s the Dead,“ which were very eagerly read, though the 
production rather, as it ſeems, of leiſure than of ſtudy, 

rather of effuſions than compoſitions, The names of his 
perſons too often enable the reader to anticjpate their con- 
verſation and, when have met, they too often part 
without any conclubon. le has eee Fenelon 3 more thay 5 
Fontenelle, 5 
When they were firſt pabliſhed my were ao come 8 

mended by the & Critical ee te . 5 
with humble gratitude, returned, in a —_ 2 I have 
read, acknowledgements which can never be proper, ſince 
they muſt be paid 2 for flattery or for juſtice. 

' When, in the latter part of the laſt rejgn, the inauſpici: 5 
ous commencement of the war made the diffolution of the 
miniſtry unavoidable, Sir George Lyttelton, loſing with the 
reſt his employment, was recompenſed with a peerage 
and reſted from political turbulence in the Houſe of Lor 

His laſt literary production was his “ Hiſtory of Henry 15 

* the Second, a, and publiſh the pers 2 deliberations 

0 twenty years pP W1 iet as only. 
yanity y can diftate. f I a g ly | 

The ſtory of this publication is remarkable, The hole | 
work was printed twice over, a great part of it three times, 
and many ſheets four or fiye times, The bookſellers paid 
for the firſt impreſſion ; but the chatges and repeated ope- 
rations © of the preſs were at the expence of the author, 

| whoſe ambitious accuracy is known to have toſt him at leaſt 
2 thouſand, pounds. He began to print in 1755. Three 
volumes appeared in 1764, a ſecond edition of them in 
176s, a third edition in 1768, and the concluſion in 1771. 
Andrew Reid, a man not without confiderable' abilities, 
and not unacquainted with letters or with life, undertook 
to perſuade Lyttelton, .as he had perſuaded himſelf, that he 
was maſter of the ſecret of puriftuation; and, as fear be- 


%% 


4 
% 


gets credulity, he was employed, Iknow not at what price, 
to point the pages of « Hepry the Second.” The book was 
at laſt pointed and printed, and ſent into the world. Lyt- 
telton took money for his copy, of which, when he had 
paid the Pointer, he probably * 1 reſt TORY ; mo he was 


When | 


Je W to the om 


6 _LYTTALTON,. 


When time brought the Hiſtory to a third edition, Reid 
was either dead or diſcarded : and the ſuperintendence of 
ty phy and punctuation was committed to a man ori. 
inally a comb-maker, but then known by the ſtyle of 
Doctor, Something uncommon was proba ly expected, | 
and ſomething uncommon was at laſt done; for to the 
Doctor's edition is appended, what the world had hardly 
ſeen before, a lift of errors in nineteen page. 


- 


But to politics and literature there muſt be an end. Lord 
Lyttelton had never the appearance of 2 ſtrong or of a 
healthy man; he had a flender, uncompacted frame, and a 
meagre face; he laſted however ſixty years, and was then 
ſeized with his laſt illneſs. Of- his death a very affecting 
and inſtructive account has been given by his phyſician, 
which will ſpare me the taſk of his moral character.. 
5 On Sunday evening the ſymptoms of his lordſhip's 
& diſorder, which for a week paſt had alarmed us, put on 
ce a fatal appearance, and his lordſhip believed himſelf to 
ce be a dying man. From this time he ſuffered by reſtleſf. 
5 neſs rather than pain; though his nerves were apparently 
« much fluttered, his mental faculties never ſeemed 
& ſtronger, when he was thoroughly awake. | 
% His lordſhip's bilious and hepatic complaints ſeemed 
5 alone not equal tq the expected mournful event; his 
4 Jong want of ſleep, whether the conſequence of the jrri- 
4 tation in the bowels, or, which is more probable, of 
« cauſes of a different kind, accounts for his loſs of ſtrength, 
c and for his death, very ſuſhciently © 
„ Though his 2 wiſhed his approaching diſſolution 
ec not to be lin wy e waited for it with reſignation. . 
( He ſaid, Je is a folly, a keeping me in miſery, now to 
attempt to prolong life; yet he was eaſily perſuaded, for 
tc the ſatisfaction of others, to do or take any thing thought 
« proper for him. On Saturday he had been 9 
« better, and we were not without ſame hopes gf his re: 
c covery. . | | JT 
1 On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his lord- 
6 ſhip ſent for me, and ſaid he felt a great hurry, and 
« wiſhed to have a little converſation with me, in order to 
«. divert it. He then proceeded to open the fountain of 


©  & that heart, from whence goodneſs had fo long flowed, as 


4 from a copious ſpring.  « Doctor,” ſaid he, you ſhall 
_ & he thy confeſſor: when I firſt ſet out in the world, I had 
4 friends who endeavoured to ſhake my belief in the Chrif- 
N : ; | 6 tran 


—— 
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n tan religion. I ſaw: difficulties which ſtaggered me: 

. but I kept my mind open to conviction. "The evidences 

- « and doctrines of | Chriſtianity, ſtudied with attention, 

4 made me a moſt firm and 'perfuaded believer” of tlie 

. « Chriſtian religion. I have made it the rule of my life, 

c and it is the ground of my future hopes. I have: erred 

ec and ſinned ; but have repented, and never indulged any 

4 vicious habit. In politics, and public life; I have made 
ce publio good the rule of my condutt. I never gauę coun- 

« ſels which I did not at the time think the beſt; -T have 

« err deſignedly. I have; endeavoured, in private life, to 

« do all the good in my power, and never for a moment 

t could indulge malicious or unjuſt deſigns upon any per- 
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c“ ſon; whatſoever.” — e 
„ At another time he ſaid, «I muſt leave my ſoul in the 
te ſame ſtate it was in before this illneſs ; I find this a very 
« inconvenient time for ſolicitude about any thing. : 
„. On the evening, when the ſymptoms of death came 
« vn, he ſaid, I ſhall die; but it will not be your fault. 
« When Lord and Lady Valentia came to ſee his lordſhip, 
te he gave them his ſolemn benediction, and ſaid, Be good, 
c be virtuous, my lord; you muſt come to this. Thus 
« he continued giving his dying benediction to all around 
c him. On Monday morning a lucid interval gave ſome 

ce ſmall hopes, but theſe yaniſhed in the evening; and he 
.« continued dying, but with very little uneaſineſs, till 
e Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22, when, between ſeven 
c and eight o'clock, he expired, almoſt without a groan.” 
His lordſhip was buried at Hagley ; and the following 
- jnſcription is cut on the fide of his lady's monument; 


« This unadorned ſtone was placed here 

By the particular deſire and expreſs 

Directions of the Right Honourable 
% GrorcGet Lord LyYTTELTON, 


. Who died Augult 25, 1773, aged 64.” 


Lord L telton's Poems are the works of à man of lite 
rature and judgement, devoting part of his time to verſifi- 


cation. They have nothing to be deſpiſed, and little to be 


admired, Of his « Progreſs of Love, it is ſufficient blam: 
455 1 i $i eee q + #1 n 7 „ 1 . 5's to 
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eo ſay that it is ſterol, His blank verſe in 
| has neither muc force nor much elegance. 


„ which, ugh for the moſt part written when 
very young, contains much truth and much pru- 
very elegantly and vigorouſly expreſſed, and deve 
a mind attentive to life, and a power of which cul 
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FATHER 1 PAUL SARPL. 


3 PAUL, Abo name, velons he enn 
the ee life, was Peter Sarpi, was born at Venice, 
- „ I552. His father followed merchandize, but 
” Unie ſucceſs, that, at his death, he left his family 

_ Hl provided for, but under the care of a mother, 
whoſe piety was likely to bring the bleſſing of Providence 
upon them, and whoſe wiſe conduct ſupplied the want of 
fortune by 3 of greater value. 
Happily for you rpi, ſhe had a brother, maſter of 2 

5 eclebrajad Scholl, Tow whoſe direction he was placed by 
ker. Here he loſt no time, but cultivated his abilities, na- 
turally of the firſt rate, with unwearied application. He 
was born for ſtudy, having a natural averſion to pleaſure 
and gaiety, and a memory ſo tenacious, that he could re- 
peat thirty verſes upon once hearing them. | 
Preportionable to his capacity was his progreſs 1 in ter- 
ture: at thirteen, having made himſelf maſter of fchool- 
learning, he turned his ſtudies to — and the ma- 
thematics, and entered upon logic under Capella of Cre- 

mona, who, though a celebrated maſter of that ſcience, 
confeſſed himſelf in a very little time unable to : his 
Pupil farther inſtructions. | HE 


! 


in him attended with ſuch maturity of thoug 
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nenn 
2 


As Capella was of the order of the Servites, his ſcholar 
was induced, by his acquaintance with him, to engage in 


the ſame profeſſion, though his uncle and his mother rea 
. preſented to him the hardſhips and auſterities of that kind 


of life, and adviſed him wich great zeal . it. But he 
was ſteady in his teſolutions, and in 1566 took the habit of 
the order, being then only in his 14th year, a time of life 
in moſt perſous very improper for ſuch down but 


a ſettled temper, that he never ſeemed to regret the choice 


he then made, and which he confirmed by a ſolemn public 
_ profeſſion in 1572. . | 


At a general chapter of the Servites, held at Mantua, 
Paul (for fo we ſhall now eall him) being then only every 
years old, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in a public diſputa- 
tion by his genius and learning, that William Duke of Man- 


tus, a great patron of letters, ſolicited: the eonfent of his 


ſuperiors to retain him at his court, and not only made him 
ee. profeſſor of divinity in the cathedral; but honoured 
im with many proofs of his eſteem. V 
But Father Paul, finding a court hfe not agreeable to his 
temper, quitted it two years afterwards, and retired to his 
beloved privacies, being then not only acquainted with the 


Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, but with 


philoſophy, the mathematics, canon and oiyi} law, all parts 
of- natural philoſophy, and_chemiſtry itſelf ; for his appli- 
cation was unintermitted, his head clear, his apprehenſion 


quick, and his memory retentive. = | Yo 
Being made a prieſt at twenty-two, he was diſtinguiſhed 0 - 


by the illuſtrious cardinal Borromeo with his confidence, 
and employed by him on many occaſions, not without the, 


envy of perſons of leſs merit, who were ſo far exaſperated 


as to lay a charge againſt him, before the inquiſition, for 


_ denying that the Trinity could be proved from the firſt 


chapter of Geneſis; but the accuſatzon was too ridiculous 


to be taken notice of. 


* * * 


Alter this he paſſed ſucceſlively through the dignities of | 


bis order, and in the intervals of his employment applied 
himſelf to his ſtudies with ſo extenſjve a capacity, as left 


no branch of knowledge untouched. By him Acquepen- 
dente, the great anatomiſt, confeſſes that he was informed 


How viſion is performed; and there are proofs that he was 


nota _ger to the circulation of the blood. He frequent- 
Iy conver 


ed upon aſtronomy with mathematicians, upon 
| f „„ anatomy 


— 
. 
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anatomy with ſurgeons, upon medicine with phyſicians, 
and with chemiſts upon the analyſis of metals, not as a ſu- 
perficial enquirer, but as a complete maſter,  _ 
But the hours of repoſe, that he employed ſo welk were 
interrupted by a new information in the inquifition, where 
a a former acquaintance. produced a letter written by him in 
cyphers, in which he ſaid, “ that he deteſted. the court of 
% Rome, and that no preferment was obtained there but 
« by diſhoneft means.“ This accuſation, however danger - 
ous, was paſſed over on account of his great reputation, 
but made ſuch impreſſion on that court, that he was after- 
wards denied a biſhopric by Clement VIII. After theſe 
difficulties were ſurmounted, Father Paul again retired to 
his ſolitude, where he appears, by ſome writings drawn up 
by him at that time, to have turned his attention more to 
improvements in piety than learning. b Such was the care 
with which he read the ſcriptures, that, it being his cuſtom 
to draw & line under any paſſage which he intended more 
nicely to. conſider, there was not a ſingle word in his New 
Teſtament but was underlined ; the ſame marks of atten» © 
tion appeared in his Old Teſtament, Pſalter, and Breviary. _ 
But the moſt active ſcene of his life began about the 
year 1615, when Pope Paul Vth, exaſperated by ſome de- 
crees of the ſenate of Venice that interfered with the pre- 
tended rights of the church, laid the whole ſtate under an 
inte ., DR 
The ſenate, filled with indignation at this treatment, 
forbade the biſhops to receive or publiſh the Pope's bull; 
and convening the rectors of the churches,, commanded + 
them to celebrate divine ſervice in the accuſtomed manner, . 
with which moſt of them readily complied ;. but the Jeſuits. 
and ſome others refuſing, were by a. ſolemn edit expelled 


 theſtate. _ 7 


Both parties, having proceeded to extremities, em loyed 


their ableſt writers to defend their meaſures : on the Pope's, + - 


fide, among others, Cardinal Bellarmine entered the liſts, | 
and with his confederate authors defended the papal claims 


with great ſcurrility of expreſſion, and very ſophiſtical rea- 


ſonings,, which were confuted by the Venetian apologiſts 
in much more decent language, and with much greater ſo- 
lidity of argument. ; %% ER 
On this occafion Father Paul was meſt eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed, by his Defence of the Rights of the ſupreme. Magiſ- 
trate, his Treatiſe of Excommunicatian tranſlated from _ 2 
2 N SE | | 5 . n, i 


my 


— 
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bon, with an Apobgy, and other writings, for which he was 
cited before the inquiſition at Rome; but it may be eaſily 


imagined that he did not obey the ſummons. 5 
> The Venetian writers, whatever might be the abilities of 
their adverſaries, were at leaſt ſuperior to them in the juf. 
tice of their cauſe. The propoſitions maintained on the 
ſide of Rome were theſe : That the Pope is inveſted with 
all the authority of heaven and earth. Thar all princes are 
his vaſſals, and that he may annul their laws at pleaſure, 
'That kings may appeal to him, as he is temporal monarch 
of the Rats earth. That he can diſcharge ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and make it their duty to take up 
arms againſt their ſovereign. That he may depoſe kings 
without any fault committed by them, if the good of the 
church requires it: that the clergy are exempt. from all 
tribute to kings, and are not accountable to them even in 
- caſes of high-treaſon. That the Pope cannot err: that his 
deciſions are to be received and obeyed on pain of fin, 
though all the world ſhould judge them to be falſe : that the 
Pope is God upon earth; that his ſentence and that of God 
are the ſame z and that to call his power in queſtion, is to 
call in queſtion the power of God : maxims equally ſhock- 
ing, weak, pernicious, and abſurd ! which did not require 
the abilities or learning of Father Paul, to demonſtrate their 
falſehood, and deſtructive tendency. ' ES 
It may be eaſily imagined that ſuch principles were quick- 
ly overthrown, and that no court but that of Rome thought 
it for its intereſt to favour them. 'The Pope, therefore, 
finding his authors confuted, and his cauſe abandoned, was 
willing to conclude the affair by treaty ; which; by the me- 
diation of Henry TV. of France, was accommodated upon 
terms very much to the honour of the Venetians. 

But the defenders of the. Venetian rights were, though 
comprehended in the treaty, excluded by the Romans from 
the benefit of it; ſome upon different pretences were im- 
priſoned, ſome ſent to the galleys, and all debarred from 

eferment. But their malice was chiefly aĩmed againſt 

ather Paul, who ſoon found the effects of it; for as he was 
going one night to his convent, about fix months after the 
accommodation, he was attacked by five ruffians armed with 
ſtilettoes, who gave him no leſs than fifteen ſtabs, three of 
which wounded hint in fuch a manner, that he was left for 
dead. The murderers fled for refuge to the nuncio, and 
were afterwards received into the Pope's dominions, but 
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| were purſued by divine juſtice, and all, except one man 
who died in priſon, periſhed: by violent deaths. _ : 
This and other attempts upon his life obliged him to con» ö 
fine himſelf, to his convent, where he engaged · in writing 
the hiſtory of the Council of Trent, Es pe Wh fox 
the judicious diſpoſition of the matter, and artful texture of _. 
the narration, commended by Dr. Burnet as the completeſk :- 
model of hiſtorical writing, and celebrated by Mr. Wetton 
as equivalent to any production of 0 ; in which the 
reader finds . Liberty without licentiouſnels, piety without 
« hypocriſy, freedom of ſpeech without neglect of decen- 
4 cy, ſeverity without rigour, and extenſive learning withs 
© out often WET otter 
In this, and other works of leſs conſequence, he ſpent 
the remaining part of his life, to the beginning of ear 
15622, when he was ſeized with a cold and fever, which he 
neglected till it became incurable. He languiſhed more 
than twelve months, which he ſpent almoſt wholly in a 
preparation for his paſſage into eternity; and among his 
prayers and aſpirations was often heard to repeat, Lord / 
now tet thy ſervant depart in peace. „„ 3 
On Sunday the eighth of January of the next year, he roſe, 
weak as he was, to maſs, and went to take his repaſt with 
the reſt, but on Monday was ſeized with a weakneſs that 
threatened immediate death; and on Thurſday prepared 
for his change by receiving the Viaticam with flick marks 
of devotion, as equally melted and edified the beholders. _ 
Through the whole. courſe of his illneſs to the laſt hour 
of his life, he was conſulted by the ſenate in public affairs, 
and returned anſwers in his greateſt roaring] with ſuch 
_ preſence of mind as could only. ariſe from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of innocence. | 5 . 
On Sunday, the day of his death, he had the paſſion of 
our bleſſed Saviour read to him out of St. John's goſpel, 
as on every other day of that week, and ſpoke of the mercy 
of his Redeemer, and his confidence in his merits. 
As his end evidently approached, the brethren of the 
convent came to pronounce the laſt prayers, with which he 
could only join in his * being able to pronounce 


no more theſe words, Eo perpetua, Mayſt thou laſt for 
ever ; which was underſtood to be a prayer for the proſpe- 


= of his country. | 5 

Thus died Father Paul, in the 7 iſt year of his age: hated by 

the Romans as their moſt formidable enemy, and honoured. | 
Vol. VI. ä 'F | RE. 


a” 
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by all the learned for his abilities, and by the good for his 
integrity. His deteſtation of the corruption of the Roman 
church appears in all his writings, but particularly in this 
memorable paſſage of one of his letters: „ There is 
c nothing more eſſential than to ruin the reputation of the 
« Jeſuits : by the ruin of the Jeſuits, Rome will be 
ce 2 and if Rome is ruined, religion will reform of 
„ 35 | 
He appears by many paſſages of his life to have had a 
high eſteem of the church of England ; and his friend, 
Father Fulgentio, who had adopted all his notions, made 
no ſcruple of adminiſtering to Dr. Duncomb, an Engliſh 
gentleman that fell ſick at Venice, the communion in both 
Finds, according to the Common Prayer which he had 
with him in Italian: | Eg 
He was buried with great pomp at the public charge, 
and a magnificent monument was erected to his memory. 
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Tan E following account of the late Dr. BoeRHAAve, 
ſo loudly celebrated, and ſo univerſally lamented through 
the whole learned world, will, we. hope be not unacceptable 
to our readers: We could have made it much larger, by 
adopting flying reports, and inſerting unatteſted facts; a 
cloſe adherence to certainty has contracted our narrative, 
and hindered it from ſwelling to that bulk, at which modern 
luſtoriea gene ] ÜWQ “88 
Dr. Herman Boerhaave was born on the laſt day of De- 
cember, 1668, about one in the morning, at Voorhout, 
2 village two miles diſtant from Leyden : "his father, 
James Boerhaave, was miniſter of Voorhout, of whom his 
ſon *, in a ſmall account of his own life, has given a very 
amiable character, for the ſimplicity and openneſs of his 
behaviour, for his exact frugality in the management of 
a narrow fortune, and the prudence, tenderneſs, and dili- 
gence, with which he educated a numerous family of nine 
children. He was eminently ſkilled in hiſtory and genealo- 
gy, and verſed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
His mother was Hagar Daelder, a tradeſman's daughter 
of Amſterdam, from whom he might perhaps, derive an 
hereditary inclination to the ſtudy of Phyſic, in which ſhe - 
was very inquiſitive, and had obtained a knowledge of it 
not common in female ſtudents. , 
This knowledge, however, ſhe did not live to communi- 
cate to her ſon; for ſhe died in 1673, ten years after her 
marriage. EE or oth 35 
His father, findirg himſelf encumbered with the care 
of ſeven children, thought it neceſſary to take a ſecond 
wife, and in July 1674, was married to Eve du Bois, 


o 


e Erat Hermanni Genitor Latine, Greece, Hebraice ſei- 
ens: peritus valde hiſtoriarum & gentium. Vir apertus, candi- 
dus, ſimplex: paterfamilias optimus amore, cura, diligentia, 
frugalitate, prudentia. Qui non -magna in re, ſed plenus vir- 
tutis, novem liberis educandis exemplum præbuit ſingulare, quid 
*xaQa parſimonia polleat, & frugalitas.” Orig. Edit, 
SO f ; 9 daughter 
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daughter of a miniſter of Leyden, who, by her prudent 
and impartial conduct, ſo endeared herſelf to her huſbang's 
children, that they all regarded her as their own mother. 

Herman Boerhaave was always deſigned by his father 
for the miniſtry, and with that view inſtructed by him in 
grammatical learning, and the firſt elements of languages ; 
in which he made ſuch a proficiency, that he was, at the 

age of eleven years, not only maſter of the rules of gram- 
mar, but capable of tranſlating with. tolerable accur , 
and not wholly ignorant of critical niceties. 

At intervals, to recreate his mind, and ſtrengthen his 
conſtitution, it was his father's cuſtom to ſend him into the 
fields, and employ him in agriculture and ſuch kind of ru- 
tal occupations, which he continued through all his life to 
love and practiſe; and by this viciffitude of ſtudy and ex- 
_ erciſe preferved himſelf, in a great meaſure, from thoſe 
diſtempers and depreſſions which are frequently the con- 

ſequences of indifereet diligenee, and uninterrupted applica- 
ton; and from which ſtudents, not well acquainted with 
the conſtitution of the human body, ſometimes fly for 

relief to wine inſtead of exerciſe, and purchaſe temporary 
eaſe by the hazard of the moſt dreadful conſequences. 
The ſtudies of young Boerhaave were, about this time, 
interrupted by an accident, which deſerves a particular 
mention, as it firft inclined him to that fcience, to which 
tie was by nature ſo well adapted, and which he afterwards 
carried to ſo great perfection. F 
113ꝗ] the twelfth ho of his age, a ftubborn, painful, and 
malignant ulcer, broke out upon his left thigh ;- which, for 
near five years, defeated all the art of the ſurgeons and 
phyficians, and not only afflicted him with moſt excruciating 
pains,' but 24 him to ſuch ſharp and tormenting 
applications, that the diſeaſe and remedies were equally - 
inſufferable. Then it was that his own pain taught him 
to {compaſſionate others, and his experience of the inef- 
ficacy of the methods then in uſe incited him to attempt 
the diſcovery of others more certain. 5 
He began to practiſe at leaſt honeſtly, for he began upon 
hiĩmſelf; and his firſt eſſay was a prelude to his future ſuc- 
ceſs, for, having laid aſide all the preſcriptions of his phy- 
ſicians, and all the applications of! his ſurgeons, he, at laſty 
y tormenting the part with ſalt and urine, effected + 


cure. f 
That 


* 
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That he might, on this occaſion, obtain the aſſiſtance of 
ſurgeons with leſs inconvenience and expence, he was 
brought, by his father, at fourteen, to Leyden, and placed 


US. 


in the fourth claſs of the. public ſchool, after bejng exa- 
mined by the maſter ; here his application and abilities 
were equally conſpicuous. In fix months, by gaining the. 
firſt prize in the fourth claſs, he was raiſed to the fifth; 
and in fix months more, upon the ſame proof of the ſupe- 
riority of his genius, rewarded with another prize, and 
tranſlated to the fixth ; fromj whence it is 1355 in fix 
months more to be removed to the univerſity, HE 
Thus did our young ſtudent advance in learning and re- 
| putation, when, as he was within view of the univerſity, 
b ſudden and unexpected blow threatened to defeat all his 
expectations. T e 
On the 12th of November, in 1682, his father died, and 
leſt behind him 2 very ſlender proviſion for his widow 
and nine children, of which the eldeſt was not yet ſeyenteen 
vears Olde 8 EY „ eg RO 
: This was a moſt afflicting loſs to the young ſcholar 
whoſe fortune was by no means ſufficient to bear the 
expences of a learned education, and who therefore ſeemed 
to be now ſummoned by neceſſity to ſome way of life 
more immediately and certainly lucrative 3 but, with a 
_ reſolution equal to his abilities, and a {par not fo depreſſed 
and ſhaken, he determined to break through the obſtacles 
of poyerty, and ſupply, by diligence, the want of fortune. 
He therefore aſked and obtained the conſent of his guar- 
dians to proſecute his ſtudies as long as his patrimany would 
ſupport him; and, continuing his wonted induſtry, gained 


4 3 


another prize. 90 hd 
He was now to quit the ſchool for the univerſity, but, 
on account of the weakneſs yet remaining in his thigh, 
Vas, at his own entreaty, continued fix Fake longer 
under the care of his maſter, the learned Winſchotan, 
| Where he once more was honaured with the prize. | 
At his removal to the univerſity, the ſame genius and 
induſtry met with the fame encouragement and applauſe. 
The learned Triglandius, one of his father's friends, made 
ſoon after prafeſſor of divinity at Leyden, diſtinguiſhed 
him in a particular manner, and recommended him to the 
| friendſhip of Mr. Van Apphen, in whom he found a ge- 
nerous and conſtant patron — © 5 


* 
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He hecame now a diligent hearer of the moſt celebrated 
profeſſors, and made great advances in all the ſciences Z 
flill regulating his ſtudies with a view principally to divi- 
nity, 157 which lie was originally intended by his father, 
and for that reaſon exerted his utmoſt application to attain 


an exact knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 1 8 8 
| Being convinced of the neceſſity of mathematical learning 
he began to ſtudy tlioſe ſciences in 1687, but without t i 
intenſe induſtry with which the pleaſure he found in that 
kind of knowledge induced him afterwards to cultivate them, 
In 1690, having performed the exerciſes of the univerſity - 
with uncommon reputation, he took his degree in philoſo. 
hy; and on that, occaſion diſcuſſed the important and 
arduous ſubject of the diſtinCt natures of the ſoul and body, 
with ſuch accuracy, perſpicuity, and ſubtilty, that he 
entirely confuted all the ſophiſtry of Epicurus, Hobbes, and 
Spinoſa, and equally raiſed the characters of his piety and 
e 5 
Divinity was ſtill his great employment, and the chief 
aim of all his ſtudies. . the ſcriptures in their ori- 
ginal languages, and when difficulties occurred, conſulted 
the interpretations of the moſt ancient fathers, whom he 
read in order of time, beginning with Clemens Romanus. 
In the peruſal of thoſe early writers , he was ſtruck 
with the profoundeſt veneration of the ſimplicity and pu- 


* Jungebat his exercitiis quotidianam patrum lectionem, ſe- 
eundum chronologiam; a Clemente Romano exorſus, et juxta ſe- 
riem feculorum deſcendens: ut Feſu Chriſti doctrinam in M. 7. 
traditam, primis patribus interpretantibus addiſceret. he 

Horum ſimplicitatem ſinceræ doctrinæ, diſcipline ſanctitatem, 
vitæ Deo dicatæ integritatem adorabat. Subtilitatem ſcholarum 
divina poſtmodum inquinaſſe dolebat. Ægerrime tulit, Sacrorum 
interpretationem ex ſectis ſophiſtarum peti ; & Platonis, Ariftote- 
lis, Thome Aquinatis, Scoti; ſuoque tempore Carteſii, cogitata 
metaphyſica adhiberi pro legibus, ad quas caſtigarentur ſacrorum 
ſcriptorum de Deo ſententiæ. Experiebatur acerba diſſidia, 
ingeniorumque ſubtiliſſimorum acerrima certamina, odia, ambiti- 
ones, inde cieri, foveri : adeo contraria paci cum Deo & homine. 
Nihil hic magis illi obſtabat; quam quod omnes aſſerant ſacram 
ſcripturam æοατντοοαο uu, loquentem, Yrowgrra; explicandam; & 
Storgi vH ſinguli definiant ex placitis ſuæ metaphyſices. Hor- 
rebat, inde dominantis ſectæ prevalentem opinionem, orthodoxiæ 
modum, & regulas, unice dare juxta dictata metaphyſicorum, 

pon ſacrarum literarum ; unde tam variæ ſententiæ de doctrina 
ſimpliciſſima. Orig. Eait. e 
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rity of their doctrine, the holineſs of their lives, and the 
ſanctity of the diſcipline practiſed by them; but, as he 
deſcended to the lower ages, found the peace of Chriſtia- 
nity broken by uſeleſs controverſies, and its doctrines ſo= - 
phiſticated by the ſubtilties of the ſchools. He found the 
holy writers interpreted according to the notions of philo- 
ſophers, and the chimeras of metaphyſicians adopted as 
articles of faith. He found difficulties raiſed by niceties, 
and fomented to bitterneſs and rancour. He ſaw the 
ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine corrupted by the private 
_ fancies of particular parties, while each adhered to its own _ 
philofophy, and orthodoxy was confined to the ſect in 
wer. e „ | 
' Having now exhauſted his fortune in the purſuit of his 
ſtudies, he found the neceſlity of applying to ſome pro- 
| ſeſſion, that, without engrofling all his time, might enable 
him to ſupport himſelf ; and having obtained a very un- 
common knowledge of the mathematics, he read lectures in 
thoſe ſciences to a ſelect number of young gentlemen in 
the univerſitx. *** FL. 
At length, his propenſion to the ſtudy of phyſic grew, 
too violent to be refiſted ; and, though he ſtill intended to 
make divinity the great employment of his life, he could 
not deny himſelf the ſatisfaction of Pm ſome time 
upon the medical writers, for the peruſal of which he was 
fo well qualified by his acquaintance with the mathematics 
/ no 2s, e HT 
But this 'ſcience correſponded fo much with his natural 
genius, that he could not forbear making that his buſineſs 
which he intended only as his diverſion ; and ſtill growing 
more eager, as he advanced further, he at length deter- 
mined wholly to maſter that profeſſion, and to take his 
degree in phyſic, before he engaged in the duties of the 
min.. BYE age. on LL: 
It i5 I believe, a very juſt obſervation, that men's am- 
bition is generally proportioned to their capacity. Provi- 
dence ſeldom ſends any into the world with an inclinatjon 
to attempt great things, who have not abilities likewiſe to 
perform them. To have formed the deſign of gaining a2 
complete knowledge of medicine by way of digreſſion from 
theological ſtudies, would have been little leſs than madneſs 
in moſt men, and would have only expoſed them to ridi- 
cule and contempt. But Boerhaave was one of thoſe. 
mighty geniuſes, to whom ſcarce any thing appears im- 
. FVV 


frequently peruſed him, and always with greater 
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6ffible, and who think nothin g worthy of their efforts 


t what — inſurmountable to common under. 


He began this wew courſe af ſtudy by a diligent peruſal 
of Veſalius, Bartholine, and F ius; and to acquaint 
himſelf more fully with the ſtructure of bodies, was 2 
conftant attendant upon Nuck's public diſſections in the 
theatre, and himſelf very W inſpected the bodies 
of different animals. Es 

Having furniſhed himſelf with this preparatory know. 
| ledge, he began to read the ancient phy{icians in e order 
of time, purſuing his enquiries downwards from Hure; 
crates through all the Greek and Latin writers. 

Finding, as he tells us himſelf, that Hippocrates was the 
original ſource of all medical knowledge, and that all the 
later writers were little more than tranſoribers from him, 
he — — to him with more attention, and ſpent much 

time in making extracts from him, digeſting his treatiſes 
into method, and fixing them in his memory. 

He then deſcended to the moderns, among whom 1 none 
engaged him longer, or improved him more, than Byden- 
ham, to whoſe merit he has left this atteſtation, “ that he 


« eagerneſs. 

' His inſatiable curiality after knowledge engaged him now 
in the practice of chemiſtry, which he proſecuted with all 
. the ardour of a philoſopher, whoſe induſtry was not to 

be wearied, and whoſe love of truth was too ſtrong to 
ſuffer him to acquieſce in the reports of others. 

Net did he not ſuffer one branch of ſcience to withdraw 
his attention from others: anatomy did not with-hold him 
from chemiſtry, nor chemiſtry, enchanting as it is, from 
the ſtudy of botany, in which he was no leſs {killed than 
in other parts of phyſic. He was not only a careful examiner 
of all the plants in the garden of the univerſity, but made 


_ excurſions for his further improvement into the woods and | 


fields, and left no place unviſited where any increaſe of 
botanical knowledge could be reaſonably ' hoped for. : 
In conjunction with all theſe enquiries he {ill purſued 
his theological ſtudies, and ſtill, as we are informed by him» 
ſelf, «propoſed, when he had made himſelf maſter of the 
6 whole art of phyſic, and obtained the honour of 2 
40 — — in that ſcience, to petition regularly for a licence 


« to *. 5 and to engage in the cure of ſouls, and 
7 intended 
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| 3 in his theological exerciſe to - diſcuſs this 
queſtion, « why fo many were formerly converted to 
« Chriſtianity by 8 perſons, and fo few at preſent - 
« by men 0 learni 

In purſuance of is plan he went to Hardawich, in 
order to take the degree of doctor in phyſic, which he ob- 
tained in July 1693, having performed a public diſputation, 
_« de utilitate explorandorum excrementorum in #gris, uf 
« ſignorum.“ 

Then returning to Leyden full of his pious deſign of 
undertaking the miniſtry, he found to 5 ſurpriſe unex- 

ted obſtacles thrown in his way; and an inſinuation 
diſperſed through the univerſity that madę him ſuſpected, 
not of any flight deviation from received opinions, not of 
any pertinacious adherence to his own notiqns in doubt- 
ful and diſputable matters, but of no leſs than Spinoſiſm, 
or, in plainer terms, of Atheiſm itſelt. | 

How ſo injurious a report came to be raiſed, circulated, 
and credited, will be doubtleſs very eagerly inquired : =o - 
ſhall therefore give the relation, not only to ſatisfy the 
curioſity of mankind, but to ſhew that no merit, however 
exalted, is exempt from being not only attacked, but 
wounded, by che moſt contemptible whiſpers. Thoſe who 
cannot ſtrike with force, can however poiſon their wea- 
pon, and weak as the pl are, give mortal wounds, and bring 
a hero to the grave: ſo true is that . chat many 
are able to do hurt, but few to do good. | | 

This deteſtable calumny owed its riſe to an incident 
from which no- conſequence of importance could be poſ- 


ſibly apprehended. As Boerhaaye was ſitting in a com- 


mon boat, there aroſe a converſation among the paſſengers 
upon the impious and pernicious doctrine of Spinoſa, 
which, as they all agreed, tends to the utter overthrow of 
all religion. Boerhaave fat, and attended ſilently to this 
diſcourſe for ſome time, till one of the company, willing 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his zeal, inſtead of confuting the 
| poſitions of Spinoſa by argument, began to give a looſe 
to contumelious language, and virulent invectives, which 
Boerhaave was ſo little pleaſed with, that at laſt he could 
not forbear aſking him, whether he had ever read 180 
author he declaimed againſt. 
The orator, not being able to make much. anſwer, was 
— in the midſt of his invectives, but not without 
feeling 
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feeling a fecret reſentment againſt the perſon who had af 
once interrupted his harangue, and expoſed his 1 Ignorance, ' 

This was obſerved by a ſtranger who was in the boat 
with them; he enquired of his nei hbour the name of the 
young man, whoſe queſtion had put an end to the dif. 
courſe, and haying learned it, ſet it down in his pocket. 
book, as it a pears, with a malicious deſi „ for in a few 
days it was the common converfation at Leyden, that Boer: 
haave had revolted to Spinoſa. 

It was in vain that his advocates and friends pleaded ths 
learned and unanſwerable confutation of all atheiſtical 
opinions, and particularly of the fyſtem of Spinoſa, in his 

diſcourſe of the diſtinction Fo iy ſoul and 2 Sach 

calumnies are not caſily er when they are once 
become general. They are kept alive and ſupported by the 
malice of bad, and ſometimes by the zeal of good men, 
who, though they do not abſolutely believe them, think it 
yet the ſecureſt method to keep not only guilty but ſuſpected 
men out of Fan employments, upon this principle, that 
of ſafety o many is to be preferred before the adyantage 
of few. 

|  Boerhaaye, finding this formidable oppoſition raiſed 

| againſt his pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical. honours or prefer- 

ments, and even againſt his deſign of aſſuming the charac- 
ter of a divine, thought it neither neceſſary nor prudent to 
ſtruggle with the torrent of p weg prejudice, as he was 

equally qualified for a profeſſion, not indeed of equal dig- 
nity or importance, but which muſt undoubtedly claim the 
fecond place among thoſe which are of the greateſt bene- 

fit to mankind. * 

He therefore applicd himſelf to his medical ſtudies with 
new ardour and alacrity, reviewed all his former obſerva- 
tions and enquiries, and was continually employed in 
making 1 new acquiſitions. - 

Having now qualified himſelf for the praQtice of phy- 
ſic, he began to viſit patients, but without that encourage- 

ment which others, not equally deſerving, have ſometimes 

met with. His buſineſs was, at firſt, not great, and his 
circumſtances by no means eaſy ; but ſtill, ſuperior to any 
diſcouragement, he continued his ſearch after knowledge, 

and determined that proſperity, if ever he was to enjoy it, 
ſhould be the conſequence not of mean art, or diſingenu- 
ous ſolicitations, but of real merit, and ſolid learming- 


Us 
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His ſteady adherence to his refolutio ions appears yet more 
plainly from this circumſtance : he was, while he yet re- 


mained in this unpleaſing ſituation, invited by one of the _ 


firlt favourites of King William III. to ſettle at the Hague, 
upon very advantageous conditions; but declined the 
offer, For having no ambition but after knowledge, he 
was defirous of living at liberty, without any reſtraint - 
upon his looks, his thoughts, or his tongue, and at the 
utmoſt diſtance from all contentions, and ſtate-parties. 
His time was wholly taken up in viſiting the ſick, ſtudying, 
making chemical experiments, ſearching into eyery part of 
medicine with the utmoſt diligence, teaching the mathema- 
' tics, and reading the ſcriptures, and thoſe authors who 
profeſs to teach a certain method of loving God'®, © 
This was his method of living to the year 1701, when 
he was recommended by Van Berg to the univerſity, as a 
proper perſon to ſucceed Drelincurtius in the profeſſorſhip 
of phyſic, and elected without any ſolicitations on his part, 
and almoſt without his conſent, on the 18th of May. 5 

On this occaſion, having obſerved, with grief, that 
Hippocrates, whom he regarded not only as the father but 
as the prince of phyſicians, was not ſufficiently read or 
eſteemed by young ſtudents, he pronounced an oration, 
« de commendando Studio Hippocratico;“ by which he 
reſtored that great author to his juſt and ancient repu- 


hs ny 

Hle now began to read public lectures with great ap- 
plauſe, and was prevailed upon by his audience to enlarge 
his original deſign, and inſtruct them in chemiſtry. 

This he undertook, not only to the great advantage 
of his pupils, but to the great improvement of the art itſelf, 
which had been hitherto treated only in a confuſed and ir- 
regular manner, and was little more than a hiſtory of par- 


„Circa hoc tempus, lautis conditionibus, lautioribus pro- 
miſſis, invitatus, plus vice ſimplici, a viro primariæ dignationis, 
qui gratia flagrantiſſima florebat regis Gulielmi III. ut Hagam- 
comitum ſedem caperet fortunarum, declinavit conſtans. Con- 
tentus videlicet vita libera, remota a turbis, ſtudiiſque porro per- 
colendis unice impenſa, ubi non cogeretur alia dicere & ſimulare, 
alia ſentire & diſſimulare: affectuum ſtudiis rapi, regi. Sic tum 
vita erat, ægros viſere, mox domi in muſæo ſe condere, officinam 
Vulcaniam exercere; omnes medicinæ partes acerrime perſequi f 
mathematica'etiam aliis tradere; facra legere, et auctores qui pro- 
fitentur docere rationem certam amandi Deum.“ Orig. Za. | 
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ticular experiments, not reduced to certain principles, nor 
connected one with another ; this vaſt chaos he reduced to 
order, and made that clear and eafy which was before to 
the laſt degree difficult and obſeure, 1 ; 
His reputation now began to bear fame proportion to his 
merit, and apa >" So 2 | Are bes ſo that 
in 1703, the profeſſorſhip of phyſic being vacant at Gro. 
ningen, he was invited thither ; but ke refuſed to leave 
Leyden, and choſe to continue his preſent courſe of life, 
This invitation and refuſal being related to the governorg 
of the univerſity of Leyden, they had ſo grateful a ſenſe of 
his-regard for them, that they immediately yoted an hono- 
Fary increaſe of his ſalary, and promiſed him the firſt pro- 
feſſorſhip that ſhould be yacant. ' ET „„ 
On this occaſion he pronounced an oration . the uſe 
of mechanics in the ſcience of phyſic, in which he endea - 
voured to recommend a ratipnal and mathematical enquiry 
into the cauſes of diſeaſes, and the ſtructure of bodies; 2 ; 
to ſhew the follies and weakneſſes of the jargon introduced 
by Paracelſus, Helmont, and other chemical enthuſiaſts, 
who have obtruded upon the world the moſt airy dreams, 
and, inftead of enlightening their readers with explications 
of nature, have darkened the plaineſt appearances, and 
bewildered mankind in error and obſcurity. ,. 
Boerhaave had now for nine years f phyſical lectures, 
but without the title or dignity of a profeſſor, when, by the 
death of profeſſor Hotten, the profeſlorſhip of phyſic and 
botany Tell-to ⏑’˖ ⁰ ů 8 
On this occaſion he aſſerted the ſimplicity and facility of 
the ſcience of phyſic, in oppoſition to thoſe that think 
obſcurity ae n to the dignity of learning, and that 
to be admired it is neceſſary not to be underſtood, 
His profeſſion of botany made it part of his duty to 
ſuperintend the phyfical garden, which improved ſo much 
by the immenſe number of new plants which he procured, 
that it was enlarged to twice its original extent, *'— 
In 1714 the was deſervedly adyanced to the higheſt dig- 
nities of the univerſity, and in the ſame-year mide phyſi- 


cCian of St. Auguſtin's hoſpital in Leyden, into which the 


| ſtudents are admitted twice a week, to learn the practice 
This was of equal advantage to the fick and to the 
ſtudents, for the ſucceſs of his practice was the beſt demon- 
{tration of the ſoundneſs of his principles. Fo; | 
| RE | 25 | en 
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When he laid down his office of governor of the uni- 
verſity in 17155 he made an oration upon the ſubject of 
« attaining to certainty in natural philofophy; in which 
he declares, in the ſtrongeſt terms, in favour of experi- 
mental knowledge, and reflects with juſt ſeverity upon 
thoſe arrogant philoſophers, who are too eaſily diſguſted 
with the ſlow methods of obtaining true notions by frequent 
experiments, and who, poſſeſſed with too high an opinion 


of their own abilities, rather chuſe to conſult their own n 


imaginations, than enquire into nature, and are better 
pleaſed with the charming amuſement of forming hypo- 
theſes, than the toilfome drudgery of making obſervations. 
The emptineſs and. uneertainty of all thoſe ſyſtems, 
- whether venerable for their antiquity, or agreeable for their 
novelty, he has evidently ſhewn ; and not only declared, 
but proved, that we are intirely ignoraht of the principles 
of things, and that all the knowledge we have is of ſuch 
qualities alone as are diſeoverable by experience, or ſuck 
as may be deduced from them by mathematical demon- 
This diſeourſe, filled as it was with piety, and a true 
ſenſe of the greatneſs of the Supreme Being, and the in- 
comprehenfibility of his works, gave ſuch offence to a 
profeſſor of Franeker, wha profefied the utmoſt eſteem 
for Des Cartes, and confidered his principles as the bul- 
wark of orthodoxy, that he appeared in vindication of his 
darling author, fpoke of the injury done him with the ut- 
moſt yvehemence, declaring little leſs than that the Carteſian 
ſyſtem and the Chriſtian muſt inevitably ſtand and fall toge- 
— and that to ſay we were ignorant of the principles of 
things, was not only to enliſt among the Sceptics, but 
fink into Atheiſm itfelf. 6 
So far can prejudice darken the underſtanding, as to 
make it conſider precarious ſyſtems as the chief ſupport of 
facred and unvariable truth. 1 
This treatment of Boerhaave was fo far refented by the 
governors of his univerſity, that they procured from Fra- 
neker a recantation of the invective that had been thrown 
out againſt . him; this was not only comphed with, but 
offers were made him of more ample ſatisfaction; to which 
he returned an anſwer not leſs to his honour than the vic- 
tory he gained, © that he ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently 
 & compenſated, if his adverſary received no farther moteſ- . 
* tation on his account.” . | ; 


\ 


So 
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So far was this weak and injudicious attack from 
ſhaking a reputation not caſually raiſed by faſhion or ea. 
eee but founded upon ſolid merit, that the ſame year 
is correſpondence was deſired upon Botany and Natural 
Philoſophy by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which 
he was upon the death of Count Marſigli, in the year 
1728, elected a member: _ EU PT ee e 
Nor were the French the only nation by which this great 
man was courted and diſtinguiſhed, for two years after he 
was elected fellow of. our Royal Society. t 
It cannot be doubted but, thus careſſed and honoured 
with the higheſt and moſt public marks of eſteem by other 
nations, he became more celebrated in the univerſity ; for 
Boerhaave was not one of thoſe learned men, of whom the 
world has ſeen too many, that diſgrace their ſtudies by 
their vices, and by unaccountable weakneſſes make hem 
ſelves ridiculous at home, while their writings procure them 
the veneration of diſtant countries, where their learning is 
known, but not their follies. . 1 60 
Not that his countrymen can be charged with being in- 
ſenſible of his excellencies till other nations taught them to 
admire him; for in 1718 he was choſen to ſucceed Le 
Mort in the profeſſorſnip of chemiſtry; on which occaſion 
he pronounced an oration De Chemia errores ſuos expur- 
« gante,“ in which he treated that ſcience with an ele- 
gance of ſtyle not often-to be found in chemical writers, 
who ſeem generally to have affected not only a barbarous, 
but unintelligible phraſe, and to have, like the Pythago- 
reans of old, wrapt up their ſecrets in ſymbols and ænig- 
matical expreſſions, either becauſe they believed that man- 
kind would reverence moſt what they leaſt underſtood, or 
becauſe they wrote not from benevolence but vanity, and 
were deſirous to be praiſed for their knowledge, though 
they could not prevail upon themſelves to communicate it. 
In 1722, his courſe, both of lectures and practice, was 
interrupted by the gout, which, as he relates it in his 
ſpeech after his recovery, he brought upon himſelf, by an 
imprudent confidence in the ſtrength of his own conſtitu- 
tion, and by tranſgreſſing thoſe rules which he had a thou- 
| ſand times inculcated to his pupils and acquaintance. 
Riſing in the morning before day, he went immediately, 
hot and ſweating, from his bed into the open air, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the cold dews. _ 
: | | c 
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The hiſtory of his illneſs can hardly be ad without hor- 
ror: he was for five months confined to his bed, where he 
ay upon his back without daring to attempt the leaſt-mo- 
tion, "becauſe an effort renewed his torments, which were 
ſo exquiſite, that he was at length not only deprived of 
motion but of ſenſe. Here art was at a ſtand, nothing 
could be attempted, becauſe nothing could be propoſed 
with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs: At length having, in 
the ſixth month of his illneſs, obtained ſome remiſſion, he 
took ſimple medicines in large quantities, and at 1 5 
wonderfully reeovered. | 
His recovery, ſo much deſired, and ſo unexpected, was 
celebrated on Jan. 11, 1723, when he opened his ſchool 
again with general joy and public illuminations. 
It would be an injury to the memory of Boerhaave not 
to mention what was related by himſelf to one of his 
ftiends, that when he lay whole days and nights without 
| fleep, he found no method of diverting his thoughts ſo 
effectual as meditation upon his ſtudies, and that he often 
relieved and mitigated the ſenſe of his torments by the re- 
collection of what he had read, and by reviewing thoſe 
ſtores of knowledge which he had repoſited in his memory. 
This is perhaps an inſtance of fortitude and ſteady com- 
poſure of mind, which would have been for ever the boaſt 
of the Stoic ſchools, and increaſed the reputation of Seneca | 
or Cato. The patience of Boerhaave, as it was more ra- | 
tional, was more laſting than theirs ; it was that patientia 
Chrifliana which Lipſius, the great maſter of the Stoical 
Philoſophy, begged of God in his. laſt hours; it was 
founded on religion, not vanity, not on vain reaſonings, 
but on confidence in God. 
In 1727 he was ſeized with a violent burning fever, 
which continued ſo long that he was once more "ou up 
by his friends. F 
Prom this time he was Nenuently afflicted with returns 
of his diſtemper, which yet did not ſo far ſubdue him, as to 
make him lay aſide his fludies or his lectures, till, in 1726, 
he found himſelf. ſo worn out, that it was improper for 
him to continue any longer the profeſſorſhips of botany 
and chemiſtry, which he therefore reſigned, April 28, and 


* Succos preſſos bibit Noſter herbarum Cichorez, Endiviz, 
| Fumariz, Naſturtii aquatici, Veronicæ aquatic latifoliz, copia 


ingenti; ſimul deglutiens e gummi ferulacea Aſia- 
tica,” orig. Edit. | 


— 


upon 
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upon his 8 ſpoke a « Sermo Academicus,” or 
oration, in which he aſſerts the power and wiſdom of the 
Creator from the wonderful fabric of the human body ; 
and confutes all thoſe idle reaſoners, who pretend to ex- 
plain the formation of parts, or the animal operations, to 
which he proves that Art can produce nothing equal, nor 
any thing parallel. One inſtance I ſhall mention, which 
is produced by him, of the vanity of any attempt to rival 
the work of God. Nothing is more boaſted by the ad. 
mirers of chemiſtry, than that they can, by artificial heats 
and digeſtion, imitate the productions of Nature. Let 
44 all theſe heroes of ſcience meet together,” ſays Boer- 
haave ; „let them take bread and wine, the food that forms 
d the blood of man, and by aſſimilation contributes to the 
« growth of the body: let them try all their arts, they 
cc ſhall not be able from theſe materials to produce a fin- 
„ gle drop of blood. So much is the moſt common act 
_ «. of Nature beyond the utmoſt efforts of the moſt extend- 
« ed Science !” | On uo EI Di ay 
From this time Boerhaave lived with leſs public employ- 
ment indeed, but not an idle or an uſeleſs life; for, beſides 
his hours ſpent in inſtructing his ſcholars, a great part of 
his time was taken up by patients which came, when the 
diſtemper would admit it, from all parts of Europe to con- 
ſult him, or by letters which, in more urgent caſes, were 
continually ſent, to enquire his opinion, and aſk his ad- 


vice. 


Olk his ſagacity, and the wonderful penetration with 
which he often diſcovered and deſcribed, at the firſt fight 
of a patient, ſuch diſtempers as betray themſelves -by no 
ſymptoms to common eyes, ſuch wonderful relations have 
been ſpread over the world, as, though atteſted beyond 
doubt, can ſcarcely be credited. I mention none of them, 
becauſe I have no opportunity of collecting teſtimonies, 
or diſtinguiſhing between thoſe accounts which are well 
proved, and thoſe which owe their riſe to fiction and cre- 
dulity. rg or hes, 5 1 5 
Let I cannot but implore, with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs, ſuch as have been converſant with this great man, 
that they will not ſo far neglect the common intereſt of 
mankind, as to ſuffer any of theſe circumſtances to be loſt 
to poſterity. Men are generally idle, and ready to ſatisfy 
themſelves, and intimidate the induſtry of others, by calling 
that impoſſible which is only difficult. The {kill to which 
| 4 oP Boerhaave 
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Boerhaave attained, by a long and unwearied obſervation 
of nature, ought therefore to be tranſmitted in all its par- 
ticulars to future ages, that his ſucceſſors may be aſhamed 
to fall below him, and that none'may hereafter excuſe his 
ignorance by pleading the impoſlibility of 'cleater knows 
ledge. _ E „„ 15 


confidence in his abilities, that, in his examinations of the 
ſick, he was remarkably circumſtantial and particular. He 
well knew that the originals of diſtempers are often at a 
diſtance from their viſible effects; that to conjecture, 


where certainty may be obtained, is either vanity or ne- 


Yet ſo far was this great maſter from preſumptuous 


gligence; and that life is not to be ſacrificed, either to at 


affectation of quick diſcernment, or of crowded practice; 


but may be required, if trifled away, at the hand of the 


phyſician. 


About the middle of the year & 2 37s he felt the firſt. 


approaches of that fatal illneſs that brought him to the 
grave, of which we have inſerted an account, written by 


deſerves not , only to be preſerved as an hiſtorical relation 


of the diſeaſe which deprived us of ſo great a man, but 2s 


2 proof of his piety and reſignation to the divine will. 
In this laſt illneſs, which was to the laſt degree linger- 
ing, painful, and afflictive, his conſtancy and firmneſs did 
not forſake him. He neither intermitted the neceſſary 
cares of life, not forgot the proper preparations for death. 
Though dejection and lowneſs of ſpirit was, as he himſelf 
tells us, part of his diſtemper, yet even this, in ſome 
_ meaſure, gave way to that vigour which the ſoul receives 
from a conſciouſneſs of innocence. | 5 


* 4 Ztas, labor, corporiſque opima pinguetudo, effecerant, 


ante annum, ut inertibus refertum, grave, hebes, plenitudine tur- 


gens corpus, anhelum ad motus minimos, cum ſenſu ſuffocationis, 


pulſu mirifice anomalo, ineptum evaderet ad ullum motum. Ur- 


gebat præcipuè ſubſiſtens prorſus & intercepta reſpiratio ad prima 


ſomni initia: unde ſomnus 1 prohibebatur, cum formidabili 


ſtrangulationis moleſtia. Hinc hydrops pedum, crurum, femo- 
rum, ſcroti, præputii, & abdominis. Quæ tamen omnia ſublata. 
Sed dolor manet in abdomine, cum anxietate ſumma, anhelitu 
ſuffocante, & debilitate incredibili: ſomno pauco, eoque vago, 
per ſomnia turbatiſſimo: animus vero rebus agendis impar. Cum 
his luctor feſſus nec emergo ; patienter expectans Dei juſſa, qui- 
bus reſigno data, quæ ſola amo, & honoro unicè. Orig. Edit. 


Yarns “ nn 


himſelf, Sept. 8, 1738, to a friend at London * ; which 
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About three weeks before his death he received a viſit at 
Kis country howſe from the Rev. Mr. Schultens, his inti- 
mate friend, who found him fitting, without-door, with his 
wife, ſiſter, and daughter: after the compliments of form, 
the ladies withdrew, and left them to private converſation; 
when Boerhaave took occaſion to tell him what had been, 
during his illneſs, the chief ſubject of his thoughts. He 
had never doubted of the ſpiritual and immaterial nature of 

the ſoul; but declared that he had lately had a kind of ex- 
perimental certainty of the diſtinction between corporeal 
and thinking ſubſtances, which mere reaſon and philoſophy 
cannot afford, and opportunities of contemplating the won- 
derful and inexplicable union of ſoul and body, which no- 
thing but long ſickneſs can give. This he illuſtrated by a 
deſcription of the effects which the infirmities of his body 
had upon his faculties, which yet they did not ſc oppreſs or 
vanquiſn, but his ſoul was always maſter of itſelf, and al- 
ways reſigned to the pleaſure of its Maker. 
25 He related with great concern, that once his patience ſo 
far gave way to extremity of pain, that, after having lain 
_ fifteen hours in exquiſite tartures, he prayed to God that 
he might be ſet free by death. | 
MI. Schultens, by way of conſolation, anſwered, that 
he thought ſuch wiſſies, when forced by continued and ex- 
ceſſive torments, unavoidable in the preſent tate of human 
nature; that the beſt men, even Job himſelf, were not 
able to refrain. from ſuch ſtarts of impatience. This he 
did not deny; but ſaid, He that loves God, ought to 
« think nothing deſirable but what is moſt pleaſing to the 
« Supreme Goodneſs.” _ „„ = 
Such were his ſentiments, and fuch his conduct, in this 
ſtate of weakneſs and pam: as death approached nearer, he 
Was fo far from terror or confuſion, that he ſeemed even leſs - 
| ſenſible of pain, and more cheerful under his torments, 
whieh continued till the 23d day of September, 1738, on 
which he died, between four and five in the morning, in 
the 7oth year of his age. „ 
Thus died Boerhaave, a man formed by nature for great 
deſigns, and guided by religion in the exertion of his abili- 
ties. He was of a robuſt and athletic conſtitution of body, 
ſo hardened by early ſeverities, and wholeſome fatigue, that 
he was inſenſible of any ſharpneſs of air, or inclemency of 


weather. He was tall, and remarkable for extraordinary 
ſtrength. There was in his air and motion ſomething * 
SE . ge | 1 
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and artleſs, but ſo majeſtic and great at the Pe time, that 
no man ever looked upon him without veneration, and a 
kind of tacit ſubmiſſion to the ſuperiority of his genius. 
The vigour and activity of his mind ſparkled viſibly in 
his eyes; nor was it ever obſerved, that any change of his 
| fortune, or alteration in his affairs, whether happy or un- 1 80 
fortunate, affected his countenance. _ | 
He was always cheerful, and deſirous of promoting mirth 
by a facetious and erde conyerſation ; 3 he was never 
ſoured by calumny and detraction, nor ever thought it ne- 
ceſſary to confute them; © for they are ſparks,” ſaid he, 
„ which, if you do not blow them, wil go out of am. 
« ſelyes.” 
Yet he took care never to provoke « enemics by nete of 
cenſure, for he never dwelt on the faults or defects of 
others, and was ſo far from inflaming the envy of his rivals 
by dwelling on his own excellencies, that he rarely menti- 
oned himſelf or his writings. 
He was not to be overawed or depreſſed by the preſence, | 
frowns, or inſolence of great men, but perſiſted on all oc- 
caſions in the right, with a reſolution always preſent and 
always calm. He was modeſt, but not timorous, and firm : 


without rudeneſs. x 


He could, with uncommon * ſs and certainty, 

make a conjecture of men's inchantions, and capacity by 
their aſpect, 
His method of life was, to ſtud ady in the morning and 
evening, and to allot the middle of the day to his public 
buſineſs. His uſual exerciſe was riding, til}, in his latter 
years, his diſtempers made it more proper for him to walk: 
when he was weary, he amuſed himſelf with playing on 
the violin. / 

His greateſt pleaſure was to retire to his houſe in the 


country, where he had a garden ſtored with all the herbs 


and trees which the climate would bear ; here he uſed to 
enjoy his hours unmoleſted, and proſecute his ſtudies with- 
out interruption. 

The diligence with which he purſued his ſtudies, is ſuf- 
ficiently evident from his ſücceſs. Stateſmen and generals 
may grow great by unexpected accidents, and a fortunate 
concurrence of circumſtances, neither procured nor fore- 
ſeen by themſelves: but reputation in the learhed world 

muſt be the effect of induſtry and capacity. Boerhaave 
| loſt none of his hours, but, when he had attended one 

V3 a | ſcience, 
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ſcience, attempted another: he added phyſic to divinity, - 
' chemiſtry to the mathematics, and anatomy to botany. He 
examined ſyſtems by experiments, and formed experiments. 
into ſyſtems. He neither neglected the obſervations of 
others, nor blindly ſubmitted to celebrated names. He 
neither thought fo highly of himſelf as to imagine he could 
receive no light from books, nor ſo meanly as to believe he . 
could diſcover nothing but what was to be learned from 
them. He examined the obfervations of other men, but 
truſted only to his ow. 8 0 4 3 
Nor was he unacquainted with the art of recommending 
truth by elegance, and embelliſhing the philoſopher with 
polite literature: he knew that but a ſmall part of mankind 
will ſacrifice their pleaſure to their improvement, and thoſe 
authors who would find many readers, muſt endeavour to 
ene while UE 
He knew the importance of his own writings to mankind, 
and leſt he might by a roughneſs and barbarity of ſtyle, too 
frequent among men of great learning, diſappoint his own 
intentions, ns make his Tabours leſs uſeful, he did not 
negle& the politer arts of eloquence and poetry. Thus 
was his learning at once various and exact, profound and 
am” TT TEE a ͤ 
But his knowledge, however uncommon, holds, in his 
character, but the ſecond place; his virtue was yet much 
more uncommon than his learning. He was an admirable 
example of temperance, fortitude, humility, and devotion. 
His piety, and a religious ſenſe of his dependence on God, 
was the baſis of all his virtues, and the principle of his 
whole conduct. He was too ſenſible of his weakneſs to 
aſcribe any thing to himſelf, or to conceive that he could 
ſubdue paſſion, or withftand temptation, by his own natu- 
ral power; he attributed every good thought, and every 
laudable action, to the Father of goodneſs. Being once 
aſked by a friend, who had often admired his patience un- 
der great provocations, whether he knew what it was to be 
angry, and by what means he had ſo entirely ſuppreſſed 
that impetuous and ungovernable paſſion ? he anſwered, 
with the utmoſt franknefs and fincerity, that he was na- 
turally quick of reſentment, but that he had, by daily 
prayer and meditation, at length attained to this maſtery 
„ 5 
As ſoon as he roſe in the morning, it was, throughout 
his whole life, his daily practiee to retire for an hour to 
1 ED private 
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private prayer and meditation; this, he often told bis 
friends, gave him ſpirit and vigour in the buſineſs of the 
day, and this he therefore commended as the beſt rule of 

life; for nothing, he knew, could ſupport the ſoul in all 
diſtreſſes but a confidence in a Supreme Being, nor can a 
Ready and rational magnanimity flow from any other ſource 
than a conſciouſneſs of the divine favour. „ 
He aſſerted on all occaſions the divine authority, and 
ſacred efficacy of the holy ſcriptures; and maintained that 
they alone taught the way of ſalvation, and that they only 
could give peace of mind. The excellency of the Chriſtian 
religion was the frequent ſubject of his converſation. A 
ſtriẽt : obedienoe to the doctrine, and a diligent imitation of 
the example of our Bleſſed Saviour, he often declared to be 
the foundation of true tranquillity. He recommended to 
his friends a careful obſervation of the precept of Moſes 
concerning the love of God and man. He worſhipped 
God as he is in himſelf, without attempting to enquire 
into his nature. He deſired only to think of God, what 
God knows of himſelf. There he ſtopped, leſt, by indulg- 
ing his own ideas, he ſhould form a Deity from his own 
imagination, and {in by falling down before him. To the 
will of God he paid an abſolute ſubmiſſion, without endea- 
vouring to diſcover the reaſon of his determinations; and 
'this he accounted the firſt and moſt inviolable duty of a 


W. 


Chriſtian. When he heard of a criminal condemned to die, 


he uſed to think, who can tell whether this man is not bet- 
ter than I? or, if I am better, it is not to be aſcribed to 
myſelf, but to the goodneſs of Gd. * 


- » » 


Such were the ſentiments of Boerhaave, whoſe words 
we have added in the note“. 80 far was this man from 
| Bos i | being 


* « Doctrinam ſacris literis Hebraice & G e traditam, ſo- 
lam anime ſalutarem & agnovit & ſenſit. Omni opportunitate 
profitebatur diſciplinam, quam Jeſus Chriſtus ore & vita expreſſit, 
unicè tranquillitatem dare menti. Semperque dixit amicis, pacem 
animi haud reperiundam niſi in magno Moſis præcepto de ſincero 
amore Dei & hominis bene obſervato. Neque extra ſacra monu- 
menta uſpiam inveniri, quod mentem ſerenet. Deum pius adora- 
vit, qui eſt. Intelligere de Deo, unicè volebat id, quod Deus de 
ſe intelligit. Eo contentus ultra nihil requiſivit, ne 1dololatria er- 
raret. In voluntate Dei fic requieſcebat, ut illius nullam omhing 
rationem indagandam putaret. Hane unice ſupremam omnium 
legem eſſe contendehat ; deliberata conſtantia perfectiſſimè colen- 


| dam, 
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being made i impious by philoſophy, or vain by knowledge, 
or by virtue, that he aſcribed all his abilities to the bounty, 
and all his goodneſs to the grace of God. May his exam le 
extend its influence to his admirers and followers ! May 
thoſe who ſtudy his writings imitate his life ! and thoſe 

who a after his knowledge aſpire likewiſe to his | 

iet | 

. He married, September 17, 1710, Mary Drolenveaux, 
the only daughter of a burgo-maſter of Leyden, by whom 
he had Joanna Maria, who ſurvives her father, and three 
other children who died in their infancy. 

The works of this great writer are ſo generally known, 
and ſo highly eſteemed, that though it may not be improper 
to enumerate them in the order of time in which they were 
publiſhed, it is wholly unneceſſary to give any other account 
of them. 

._ 3, publiſhed, in 1707, 60 Inſtitutiones Medic, - to which 
he added in 1708, « Aphoriſmi de . & curan- 

_ « dis morbis. ? 
1710, & Index ſtirpium in horto acadernico.” 
1719, 0 De materia medica, & remediorum formula | 
« liber;” and in 1727, a ſecond edition. | 
1720, Alter index ſtirpium,” &c. adorned with plates, 
and containing twice the number of Plants as the for- 5 
mer. 

1722, * Epiſtola ad cl. Ruiſchium, qui ſententiam Mal- 
cc pighianam de glandulis defendit.” - 
' 1724, © Atrocis nec prius deſcripti morbi hiſtoria ill: 
46 3 baronis Waſſenariz.” 

Opera anatomica & chirurgica Andrez Veſalii, 
with he life of Veſalius, ' : 
1728, „ Altera atrocis rariſſimique morbi marchionis de 
&« Santo Albano hiſtoria.” | 
4 Auctores de lue Aphrodiſaca, cum traftatu pow 
fan” i 

1731, Aretaci Cappadocis nova eie. | 

1732, 60 Elementa chemiz,” | — 


aun. De ale & ſeipſo ſentiebat : ut quotles criminis reos ad 
nas letales damnatos audiret, ſemper cogitaret, ſpe diceret; 

uis dixerat annon me ſint meliores? Utique, ſi ipſe melior, id 
« non mihi auQori tribuendum eſſe Palam aio, confiteor; ; ſed ita 
2 { Deo.” Orige Ed, . 
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«7: 734, « Obſervata de argento vivo, ad reg. Toc. & acad. 
ce ſcient.” 


Ĩ heſe are the writings of the great Boerhaave, which 
| have made all encomiums uſeleſs and vain, fince no man 
can attentively peruſe them without admiring the abilities, 


and n. the virtue of the author “. 2 


# den Mag. 1755 p · . 
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Ar a time when a nation is hows ph in a war with an 
enemy, whole inſults, ravages, and barbarities, have long 
called for vengeance, an account of ſuch Engliſh comman. 

ders as have merited the acknowledgments of poſterity, by | 
extending the power, and raiſing the honour of their 
country, ſeem to be no improper entertainment for our 
readers“, We ſhall therefore attempt a ſuccinct narration - 
of the life and actions of Admiral Blake, in which we have 
nothing farther in view than to do juſtice to his bravery and 
conduct, without intending any parallel between his 

atchievements and thaſe of our preſent admirals. 


 RonerT BTARE was born at Bridgwater, in Somerſet. 
ſhire, in Auguſt 1598, his father being a'merchant of that 
place, who had acquired a conſiderable fortune by the 
. Spaniſh trade. Of his earlieſt years we have no account, 
and therefore can amuſe the reader with none of thoſe 
prognoſtics of his future actions, ſo often met with in 
Memoirs. | 
In 1615 he entered into the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he continued till 1623, though without.being much coun- 
tenanced or careſſed by his ſuperiors, for he was more than 
once diſappointed in his endeavours after academical pre- 
ferments. It is obſervable that Mr. Wood (in his Athenz 
88 aſcribes the repulſe he met with at Wadham 
College, where he was competitor for a fellowſhip, either 
to want of learning, or of ſtature, With regard to the firſt 
objection, the ſame writer had before informed us, that 
he was an early riſer, and fludious, though he ſometimes 
relieved his attention by the amuſements of fowling and 
fiſhing. As it is highly probable that he did not want ca- 
pacity, we may therefore conclude, upon this confeſſion 
of his diligence, that he could not fail of being learned, at 
_ leaſt in the e „g to the enjoyment of a fellow- 
ſhip; and may ſafely aſcribe his diſappointment to his want 
of ſtature, it being the cuſtom of Sir Henry Savil, then 
warden of that college, to pay much regard to the outward 
This Life was firſt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
the year 1740. 5 e 


appearance 
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appearance of thoſe who ſolicited preferment in that ſociety. 
80 . do the greateſt Foes owe ſometimes to accident 
or foll | 
- "Bye (PETTY retired to his native place, where « he 
« lived,” ſays Clarendon, „ without any appearance 6f 
cc ambition to be 2 greater man than he was, but inveigh- 
« ed with great freedom againſt the licence of the times, 
« and power of the court 

In 1640 he was choſen burgeſs for Bridgwater by the 
Puritan party, to whom he had recommended himſelf by 
the diſapprobation of Biſhop Laud's violence and ſeverity, 
and his non-compliance with thoſe new ceremonies which 

| he was then endeavouring to introduce. 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in conformity 3 
with his avowed principles, declared for the parliament ; 
and, thinking a bare declaration for right not all the duty 
of a good man, raiſed a troop of dragqons for his party, 
and appeared in the ficld with ſo much bravery, that he 


woas in a ſhort time advanced, without meeting any of thoſe 


obſtructions which he had encountered i in. the univerſity. 

In 1645 he way governor of Taunton, when the Lord 
Goring came before it withan army of 10,000 men. The 
town was ill fortified, and unſupplied with almoſt ever 
thing neceſſary for ſupporting a ſiege. The ſtate of this 
garriſon encouraged Colonel Windham, who was acquaint- 
ed with Blake, to propoſe a capitulation; which was re- 
jected by Blake with indignation ,and contempt : nor were 
Either menaces or perſuaſions of any effect, for he main- 
tained the place, under all its diſadvantages, till the ſiege 
was raiſed by the parliament's army. 

He continued, on many other occaſions, to give proofs 
of an inſuperable courage, and a ſteadineſs of reſolution 
not to be ſhaken ; and, as a proof of his firm adherence 
to the parliament, joined with the borough of Taunton in 
returning thanks for their. reſolution to make no more 
addreſſes to the king. Yet was he ſo far from approving 

the death of Charles I. that he made no ſcruple of declar- 
ing, that he would venture his life to ſave him, as willingly 
as he had done to ſerve the parliament. - 

In February 1648-9, he was made a commiſſioner of the 
_ and appointed to ſerve on that element, for which 

cine by nature to have been deſigned. He was ſoon 

. — ſent in purſuit of Prince Rupert, whom he ſhut 
up in the 2 of Einglale in Ireland for ſereral 


months, 
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months, till want of proviſions, and deſpair of relief, ex, 
cited the prinee to make a daring effort for his eſcape, by 
forcing through the parliament's fleet: this deſign he exe, 
cuted with his uſual intrepidity, and ſucceeded in it, though 
with the loſs of three ſhips. He was purſued by Blake to 
the coaſt of Portugal, where he was received into the 
Tagus, and treated with great diſtinction by the Portu- 

wel. - - ©: | | 735 5 8 
4 Blake, coming to the mouth of that river, ſent to the 
king a meſſenger, to inform him, that the fleet in his port 
belonging to the public enemies of the commonwealth of 
England, he demanded leave to fall upon it. 'This being 


refuſed, though the refuſal was in very ſoft terms, and 


accompanied with declarationg of eſteem, and a preſent of 
ere ſo exaſperated the admiral, that, without any 
elitation, he fell upon the Portugueſe fleet, then return- 
ing from Braſil, of which he took ſeventeen. ſhips, and 
burnt three. It was to no purpoſe that the king of Por- 
tugal, alarmed at ſo unexpected a deſtruction, ordered 
Prince Rupert to attack him, and retake the Brafil ſhips, 
Blake carried home his prizes without moleſtation, the 
prince not having force enough to purſue him, and well 
pleaſed with the opportunity of quitting a port where he 
could no longer he protefted. ' _ | | 
Blake ſoon ſupplied his fleet with proviſion, and received 
orders to make repriſals upon the French, who had ſuffered 
their privateers to moleſt the Engliſh trade; an injury 
which, in thoſe days was always immediately reſented, 
and, if not repaired, certainly puniſhed. Sailing with 


this commiſſion, he took in his way a French man of war 


valued at a million. How this ſhip- happened to be ſo 
rich, we are not informed; but as it was a cruiſer, it is 
probable the rich lading was the accumulated plunder of 
many prizes. 'Then following the unfortunate Rupert, 
whoſe fleet by ſtorms and battles was now reduced to five 
ſhips, into Carthagena, he demanded leave of the Spaniſh 
| governor to attack him in the harbour, but received the 
fame anſwer which had been returned before by the Por- 
tugueſe: © That they had a right to protect all ſhips that 
tc came into their dominions ; that if the admiral were 
« forced in thither, he ſhould find the ſame ſecurity ; and 
ce that he required him not to violate the peace of a 
« neutral port.” Blake withdrew upon this anfwer into 
the Mediterranean ; and Rupert then leaving Carthagena 
%%% ane a ap Een. | entered 
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entered the port of Malaga, where he burnt and ſunk ſe- 
veral Engliſh merchant ſhips. - Blake, judging this to be 
an infringement of the _—_ profeſſed by the Spani- 
ards, now made no ſcruple to fall upon Rupert's fleet in 
the harbour of Malaga, and having deſtroyed three of his 
ſhips, obliged him to quit the ſea, and take ſanctuary at the 
Spaniſh court. | 2 e e 
In February 1650-1, Blake, ſtill continuing to cruiſe in 
the Mediterranean, met a French ſhip of conſiderable 
force, and commanded the captain to come on board, there 
being no war declared between the two nations. The 
captain, when he came, was aſked by him, whether, «he 
d was willing to lay down his ſword, and yield ;” which 
he gallantly refuſed, though in his enemy's power. Blake, 
ſcorning to take advantage of an artifice, and deteſting the 
appearance of treachery, told him, “ that he was at liber 
- & to go back to his ſhip, and defend it as long as he could. 
The captain willingly accepted his offer, and after a fight 
of two hours confeſſed himſelf conquered, kiſſed his ſword, 
and ſurrendered it. : | 
In 1652 broke out the memorable war between the two 
commonwealths of England and Holland; a war, in which 
the greateſt admirals, that perhaps any age has produced, 
_ were engaged on each fide, in which nothing leſs was con 
_ teſted than the dominion of the ſea, and which was carried 
on with yigour, animoſity, and reſolution, proportioned to 
the importance of the diſpute. The chief commanders of 
the Dutch fleets were Van Trump, De Ruyter, and De 
Witt, the moſt celebrated names of their own nations, and 
who had been perhaps more renowned, had they been op- 
poſed by any other enemies. The States of Holland, hav- 
ing carried on their trade without oppoſition, and al- 
moſt without competition, not only during the unactive 
reign of James I. but e. the commotions of England, 
had arrived to that height of naval power, and that afflu- 
_ ence of wealth, that, with the arrogance which a long- 
continued proſperity naturally produces, they began to. in- 
vent new claims, and to treat other nations with inſolence, * 
which nothing can defend but ſuperiority of force. The 
had for ſome time made uncommon preparations at a volt | 
expence, and had equipped a large fleet, without any ap- 
parent danger threatening them, or any avowed defign of 
attacking their * This unuſual armament was 
hot beheld by the Engliſh without ſome jealouſy, and care 
os ne TT rh 1 5 | | 1 
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was taken to fit out ſuch a fleet as might ſecure the trade 
from interruption, and the coaſts from inſults: of this 
Blake was conſtituted admiral for nine months. In this 
ſituation the two nations remained, keeping a watchful eye 
upon each other, without acting hoſtilities on either ſide, 
till the 18th of May, 1652, when Van Trump appeared in 
the Downs with a fleet of forty-five men of war. Blake, 
who had then but twenty ſhips, upon the approach of the 
Dutch admirai ſaluted him with three fingle ſhots, to require 
that he ſhould, by ſtriking his flag, ſhew that reſpect to the 
Engliſh, which is due to every nation in their own domini- 
ons: to which the Dutchman anſwered with a broadſide; 
and Blake, perceiving that he intended to diſpute the point 
of honour, advanced with his own ſhips before the reſt of 
his fleet, that, if it were poſſible, a general battle might 
be prevented. But the Dutch, inſtead. of admitting him 
to treat, fired upon him from their whole fleet, without any 
regard to the cuſtoms of war, or the law of nations. Blake 
for ſome time ſtood alone againſt their whole force, till the 
reſt of his ſquadron coming up, the fight was continued 
from between four and five in the afternoon till nine at 
night, when the Dutch retired with the loſs of two ſhips, ' 
having not deſtroyed a fingle veſſel, nor more than fifteen 
men, moſt of which were on board the admiral, who, as 
he wrote to the parliament, was himſelf engaged for four 
hours with the main body of the Dutch fleet, being the 
mark at which they aimed; and, as Whitlock relates, re- 
ceived above a thouſand ſhot. Blake, in his letter, acknow- 
ledges the particular bleſſing and preſervation of God, and 
aſcribes his ſucceſs to the juſtice of the cauſe, the Dutch 
having firſt attacked him upon the Engliſh coaſt. It is in- 
_ deed little leſs than miraculous that a thouſand great ſhot 
ſhould not do more execution ; and thoſe who will not admit 
the interpoſition of Providence, may draw at leaſt this 
inference from it, that the braueſt man is not alzways in the 
greateſt danger. | | ON OOH 
In July he met the Dutch fiſhery fleet with a convoy of 


twelve men of war, all which he took, with 100 of their 


herring-buſſes. And in September, being ſtationed in the 
Downs with about ſixty ſail, he diſcovered the Dutch ad- 
mirals De Witt and De Ruyter with near the ſame num- 
ber, and advanced towards them; but the Dutch being 
obliged, by the nature of their coaſt, and ſhallowneſs of 
their rivers, to build their ſhips in ſuch a manner that 
they require leſs depth of water than the Engliſh _— 

- > ; too 
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took advantage of the form of their ſnipping, and ſheltered 
themſelves behind a flat, called Kentiſb knock ; ſo that the 
Engliſh, finding ſome of their ſhips aground, were obliged 
to alter their courſe ; but perceiving early the. next morn- 
ing that the Hollanders had forſaken. their ſtation, they 
purſued them with all the ſpeed that the wind, which was 
weak and uncertain, allowed, but found themſelves unable 
to reach them with the bulk of their fleet, and there- 
fore detached ſome of the lighteſt frigates to chaſe them. 
| Theſe came ſo near as to fire upon them about three in 
the afternoon 3; but the Dutch, inſtead of. tacking about, 
hoiſted their fails, ſteered toward their own coaſt, and 
finding themſelves the next day followed by the whole Eng- 
liſh fleet, retired into Goree. 'The ſailors were eager to 
attack them in their own harbours; but a council of war 
being convened, it was judged imprudent to hazard the 
fleet upon the ſhoals, or to engage in any important enter- 
prize without a freſh ſupply of proviſions. 

That in this engagement the victory belonged to the 
Engliſh is beyond diſpute, ſince, without the loſs of one 
ſhip, and with no more than forty men killed, they drove 
the enemy into his own ports, took the rear admiral and 
another veſſel, and ſo diſcouraged the Dutch admirals, who 

had not agreed in their meaſures, that De Ruyter, who 

had declared againſt hazarding a battle, deſired to reſign his 
commiſſion, and De Witt, 24 4 had inſiſted upon fighting, 
fell ſick, as it was ſuppoſed, with yexation. But how great 
the loſs of the Dutch was, is not certainly known; that 
two ſhips were taken they are too wiſe to deny, but affirm 
that thoſe two were all that were deſtroyed. The Engliſh, 
on the other ſide, affirm that three of their veſſels were 
diſabled at the firſt encounter, that their numbers on the 
ſecond day were viſibly diminiſhed, and that on the laſt 
day they ſaw three or four ſhips fink in their flight. . 

e Witt being now diſcharged by the Hollanders as 
unfortunate, and the chief command reſtored to Van Trump, 
great preparations were made for retrieving their reputa- 
tion, and repairing their loſſes, Their endeavours were - 
aſſiſted by the Engliſh themſelves, now made factious by 
ſucceſs; the men who were intruſted with the civil ad- 
miniſtration being jealous of thoſe whoſe military commands 
had procured ſo much honour, leſt they who raiſed them 
ſhould be eclipſed by them. Such is generally the revolu- 
tion of affairs in every ſtate; danger and diſtreſs produce 
5 : : | unanimity 
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unanimity and bravery, virtues which are ſeldom unattend- 
ed with ſucceſs; but ſucceſs is the parent of pride, and 
pride of jealouſy and faction; faction makes way for cala- 
mity; and happy is that nation whoſe calamities renew their 
unanimity. Such is the rotation of intereſts, that equally 
tend to hinder the total deſtruction of a people, and to ob- 
ſtra& an exorbitant increaſe of power. 3 

Blake had weakened his fleet by many detachments, and 
lay with no more than forty ſail in the Downs, very ill 
provided both with men and ammunition, and expecting 
new ſupplies from thoſe whoſe animoſity hindered them from 
providing them, and who choſe rather to ſee the trade of 
their country diſtreſſed, than the ſea-officers exalted by a 
new acquiſition of honour and influence. f 

Van Trump, deſirous of e eee himſelf at tbe 
reſuniption of his command by ſome remarkable action, 
had afſembled eighty ſhips of war, and ten fireſhips, and 
ſteered towards the Downs, where Blake, with whoſe con- 
dition and ſtrength he was probably acquainted, was then 
ſtationed. Blake, not able to reſtrain his natural ardour, 
or perhaps not fully informed of the ſuperiority of his ene- 
mies, put out to encounter them, though his fleet was ſo 
weakly manned, that half of his ſhips were obliged to lie 
idle without engaging, for want of ſailors. The force of 


the whole Dutch fleet was therefore ſuſtained by about 


twenty-two ſhips. Two of the Engliſh frigates, named 
the Vanguard and the Victory, after having for a long 
time ſtood engaged amidſt the whole Dutch fleet, broke 
through without much injury, nor did the Engliſh loſe any 
ſhips rill the evening, when the Garland carrying forty guns 
was boarded at once by two great ſhips, which were op- 
poſed by the Engliſh till they had ſcarcely any men left to 
defend the deck ; then retiring into the lower part of the 
veſſel, they blew up their decks, which were now poſſeſſed 
by the enemy, and at length were overpowered and taken. 
The Bonaventure, a ſtout well-built merchant-ſhip, goin 
to relieve the Garland, was attacked by a man of war, and, 
after a ſtout reſiſtance, in which the captain, who-defend- 
ed her with the utmoſt bravery, was killed, was likewiſe 
carried off by the Dutch. Blake, in the Triumph, ſeeing 
the Garland in diſtreſs, preſſed forward to relieve her, but 
in his way had his foremaſt ſhattered, and was himſelf 
| boarded ; but beating off the enemies, he diſengaged him- 
ſelf, and retired into the Thames with the loſs only of = | 
Foe | Y | ips 
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ſhips of force, and four ſmall frigates, but with his whole 
fleet much ſhattered. Nor was the victory gained at a 
cheap rate, notwithſtanding the unuſual diſproportion of 
ſtrength ; for of the Dutch flagſhips one was blown up, 
and the other two diſabled ; a proof of the Engliſh bravery, 
which ſhould have induced Van Trump to have ſpared the 
inſolence of carrying a broom at his topmaſt in his triumph- 
ant paſſage through the channel, which he intended as a 
declaration that he would ſweep the ſeas: of the Engliſh 
| ſhipping 3 this, which he had little reaſon to think of ac- 
complithing, he ſoon after periſhed in attempting. OD 
There are ſometimes obſervations and enquiries, which 
all hiſtorians feem to decline by 'agreement, of which this 
action may afford us an example: nothing appears at 
the firſt view more to demand our curioſity, or afford 
matter for examination, than this wild encounter of twen- 
ty-two ſhips with a force, according to their accounts who 
favour the Dutch, three times ſuperior. Nothing can juſ- _ 
tify a commander in fighting under ſuch diſadvantages, but - 
the impoſſibility of retreating. But what hindered Blake 
from retiring as well before the fight as after it? To ſay 
he was ignorant of the ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, is to 
impute to him a very criminal degree of negligence ; and, 
at leaſt, it muſt be confeſſed that, from the time he faw 
them, he could not but know that they were too powerful 
to be oppoſed by him, and even then there was time for 
retreat. 'To urge the ardour of his ſailors, is to diveſt him 
of the authority of a commander, and to charge him with 
the moſt reproachful weakneſs that can enter into the cha- 
racter of a general. To mention the impetuoſity of his 
own courage, is to make the blame of his temerity equal 
to the praiſe of his valour; which ſeems indeed to be the 
| moſt gentle cenſure that the truth of hiſtory will allow. 
We muſt then admit, amidſt our eulogies and applauſes, 
that the great, the wiſe, and the valiant Blake was once 
betrayed to an inconſiderate and deſperate enterprize, by 
the reſiſtleſs ardour of his own ſpirit, and a noble jealouſy 
of the honour of his country. . | 
It was not long befor? he had an opportunity of reveng- 
ing his loſs, and reſtraining the inſolence of the Dutch. 
On the 18th of February, 1652-3, Blake being at the head 
of eighty ſail, and aſſiſted, at his own requeſt, by Colo- 
nels Monk and Dean, eſpied Van Trump with a fleet of 
above 100 men of war, as Clarendon relates, of 70 by their 


Own 
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own public accounts, and 300 merchantſhips under hiy 
convoy. The Engliſh, with their uſual intrepidity, advanc- 
ed towards them; and Blake, in the Triumph, in which 
he always led his fleet, with twelve ſhips more, came to an 
engagement with the main body of the Dutch fleet, and 
by the diſparity of their force, was reduced to the laſt ex. 
tremity, having received in his hull. no fewer than oo ſhots, 
when Lawſon in the Fairfax came to his aſſiſtance. The 
reſt of the Engliſh fleet now came in, and the fight was 
continued with the utmoſt degree of vigour and reſolution, 
till the night gave the Dutch an opportunity of retiring, 
with the loſs of one flagſhip, and fix other men of war, 
The Engliſh had many veſſels damaged, but none loſt. On 
board Lawſon's ſhip were killed 100 men, and as many on 
board Blake's, who loſt his captain and ſecretary, and him- 
ſelf received a wound in the thigh. 

Blake having ſet aſhore his wounded men, ſailed in 
purſuit of Van Trump, who ſent his convoy before, and 
himſelf retired fighting towards Bulloign. Blake ordered 
his light frigates- to follow the merchants, ſtill continued 
to haraſs Van Trump, and on the third day, the 2oth of 
February, the two fleets came to another battle, in which 
Van Trump once more retired before the. Engliſh, and, 
making uſe of the peculiar form of his ſhipping, ſecured 
himſelf in the ſhoals. The accounts of this fight, as of all 
the others, are various; but the Dutch writers themſelves 
confeſs that they loſt eight men of war, and more than 
twenty merchant ſhips ; and it is probable that they ſuffered 
much more than they are willing to allow, for theſe re- 
peated defeats provoked the common people to riots and 
inſurreCtions, and obliged the States to aſk, though ineffec- 
tually, for peace. „„ ; : 5 

In April following the form of government in England 
was changed, and the ſupreme authority aſſumed by Crom 
well; upon which occaſion Blake, with his aſſociates, de- 
clared that, notwithſtanding the change in the adminiſtrati- 
on, they ſhould ſtill be ready to diſcharge their truſt, and to 

defend the nation from inſults, injuries, and encroach- 
ments. It is not,” ſays Blake, “ the buſineſs of a ſea- 
« man to mind ſtate- affairs, but to hinder foreigners from 
« fooling us.” This was the principle from which he never 
deviated, and which he always endeavoured to inculcate in the 


fleet, as the ſureſt foundation of unanimity and ſteadineſs. 


« Diſturb not one another with domeſtic diſputes, but re- 
0 | . & member 


tt member that we are Engliſh, and our enemies are fo- 
& reigners. Enemięs! which, let what party ſoever pre- 
4 yail, it is equally the intereſt of our country to humble 
« and reſtrain? „ | 


After the Zoth of April, 165 3, Blake, Monk, and Dean, ö 


filed out of the Engliſh harbours with io men of war, and 


finding the Duteh with ſeventy ſail on their own coaſts, drove 


them to the Texel, and took fifty doggers. Then they ſail- 
ed northward in purſuit of Van Trump, who, having a 


fleet of merchants under his convoy, durſt not enter the | 
channel, but ſteered towards the Sound, and by great dex- 
terity and addreſs eſcaped the three Engliſh admirals, and 


brought all his ſhips into their harbour; then, knowing 


that Blake was {till in the North, came before Dover, and 


fired upon that town, but was driven off by the caſtle. 


Monk and Dean ſtationed themſelves. again at the mouth 
of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch in their own ports 
with eighty ſail; but hearing that Van Trump was at 
Goree with 120, men of war, they ordeted all ſhips. of 
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force in the river and ports to repair to the. 
On June zd, the two fleets came to an engagement, in 
the beginning of which Dean N off by a cannon 
ball ; yet the fight continued from about twelve to ſix in 
the afternoon, when the Dutch gave way, and retreated 
On the 4th, in the afternoon, Blake came up with eigh- 

teen freſh ſhips, and procured the Engliſh a complete victo- 
ry; nor could the Dutch any otherwiſe preſerve their ſhips 


than by tetiring once more into the flats and ſhallows, where 


the largeſt of the Engliſh veſſels could not approach. 


In this battle Van Trump boarded vice-admiral Pen ; 


but was beaten off, and himſelf boarded, and reduced to 
blow up his decks, of which the Engliſh had gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion. He was then entered at once by Pen and another; 
nor could poſſibly have eſcaped, had not De Ruyter and 
De Witt arrived at that inſtant and reſcued him. 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenuate their 


loſs in this battle, by admitting no more than eight ſhips 


to have been taken or deſtroyed, it is evident that they muſt 


have received much greater damages, not only by the ac- 


counts of more impartial hiſtorians, but by the remonſtran- 


ces and exclamations of their admirals themſelves ; Van 


Trump declaring before the States, that * without a numer- 
e ous reinforcement of large men of war, he could ſerve 
Vol. VI. r 4 them 
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cc them no more;“ and De Witt crying out before them, 
with the natural warmth of his character, © Why ſhould 
] be filent before my lords and maſters ? The Engliſh are 
ce our maſters, and by conſequence maſters of the ſea,” 
In November 1654, Blake was ſent by Cromwell into 
the Mediterranean with a powerful fleet, and may be aid 
to have received the —＋2 + all that part of the woyld, 
being equally courted haughty Spaniards, the ſur 
Dat, and the — — 7 en = "7 
In March 1656, having forced Algiers to ſubmiſſion, he 
entered the harbour of Tunis, and 'demarided reparation for 
the er ve N Engliſh by the pirates of 
that place, and infiſted that the captives of his nation ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. The governor having planted batteries 
along the ſhore, and drawn up his ſhips under the caſtles, 
fent Blake an haughty and infolent anſwer : „There are 
« our caſtles of Goletta and Porto Ferino,” faid he, 
vc upon which you may do your worſt; adding other me- 
naces and inſults, and mentioning in terms of ridicule the 
inequality of a fight between ſhips and caſtles. Blake had 
 Hkewife demanded leave to take in water, which was refuſ- 
ed him. Fired with this inhuman and infolent treatment, 
he ' curled his whifkers, as was his cuſtom when he was 
angry, and entering Porto Ferino with his great ſhips, dif- 
charged his ſhot ſo faſt upon the batteries and caſtles, that 
in two hours the guns were diſmounted, and the works 
forſaken, though he was at firſt expoſed to-the fire of ſixty 
cannon. He then ordered his officers to fend out their 
long boats well manned to ſeize nine of the piratical ſhip: 
lying in the road, himſelf continuing to fire upon the 
caſtle. ' This was ſo bravely executed, that with the loſs 
of only twenty-five men killed, and —_— wounded, 
all the ſhips were fired in the fight of Tunis. Thence 
Failing to Tripoli, he concluded a peace with that nation; 
then returning to Tunis, he found nothing but ſubmiſſion. 
And ſuch indeed was his reputation, that he met with no 
farther oppoſition, but collected a kind of tribute from the 
princes of thofe countries, his buſineſs being to demand 
Teparation for all the injuries offered to the Engliſh during 
the civil wars. He exacted from the Duke of 'Tuſcany 
60,000. and, as it is ſaid, ſent home ſixteen ſhips laden 
with the effects which he ad received from ſeveral 
Rates. 1 8 . | 
The 
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his countrymen, appears from a ſtory related by Biſhop 
Burnet. When he lay before Malaga, in a time of peace 
with Spain, ſome of his ſailors went aſhore, and meeting @ 
proceſſion of the hoſt, not anly refuſed to pay any re 8 
to it, but laughed at thoſe that did. The peop , 1 f 


ut by one of e e eee ting this indignity, fel 
au; apt, and beat them ſeverely. When they returned 
to their ſhip, they complained of their ill treatment; upon 
which Blake ſent to demand the prieſt who had procured 
it. The viceroy anſwered that, having no authority over 
the prieſts, he could not ſend him: to which. Blake replied, 
« that he did not enquire into the extent of the viceroy's 
« authority, but that if the prieſt were nat ſent within 
« three hours, he would burn the town.” The viceroy 
then ſent the prieſt to him, who pleaded the provocation 
given by the ſeamen. Blake bravely and rationally anſwer- 
ed, that if he had complained to him, he would have 
puniſned them ſeverely, for he would not have his men 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion af any place; but that he 
was angry that the Spaniards ſhould aſſume that power, for 
he would have all the world know “ that an Engliſhman 
4 was only to be puniſhed by an Engliſhman.” 80 having 
uſed the prieſt civilly, he ſent him back, being ſatisfied 
that he was in his power. This conduct ſo much pleaſed 
Cromwell, that he read the letter in council with great ſa- 
tisfaction, and ſaid, “ he hoped to make the name of an 
« Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman had been.“ 
In 1656, the Protector having declared war againſt Spain, 
diſpatched Blake with twenty-five men of war to infeſt their 
coaſts, and intercept their ſhipping. In purſuance of theſe 
orders he cruiſed all winter about the Streights, and then 
lay at the mouth of the harbour of Cales, where he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Spaniſh plate-flect lay at anchor 
in the bay of -Santa-Cruz, inthe iſle of Teneriffe. On the 
13th of April, 1657, he departed from Cales, and on the 
20th arrived at Santa-Cruz, where he found ſixteen Spaniſh 
veſſels. The bay was defended on the northſide by a caſtle 


$ . 


well mounted with cannon, and in other parts with ſeven 


forts with cannon proportioned to the bigneſs, all united by 

a line of communication manned with muſqueteers. The 

Spaniſh admiral drew up his ſmall ſhips under the cannon 

of the caſtle, and ſtationed fix great gallesns with their 

broadſides to the. {za ; an advantageous and prudent diſpoſi- 
| 2 | | 


tion, 
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tion, but of little effect againſt the Engliſh commander; 
who determining to attack them, ordered Stayner to enter 
the bay with his ſquadron ; then, poſting ſome of his larger 
ſhips to play upon the fortifications, himſelf attacked the 
galleons, which, after a gallant reſiſtanse, were at length 
abandoned by the Spaniards, though the leaſt of them was 
bigger than the biggeſt of Blake's ſhips. The forts and 
ſmaller veſſels being now ſhattered and forſaken, the whole 
fleet was ſet on fire, the galleons by Blake, and the ſmalleſt 
veſſels by Stayner, the Engliſh veſſels being too much ſhat- 
tered in the fight to bring them away. Thus was-the whole 

late-fleet defiroyed, « and the Spaniards,” according to 
Rapin's remark, « ſuſtained a great loſs of ſhips, money, 
« men, and merchandize, while the Engliſh gained nothing 
«& but glory.” As if he that increaſes the military reputa- 
tion of a people did not increaſe their power, and he that 
weakens his enemy in effect ſtrengthens himſelf. 25 
C The whole action,“ ſays Clarendon, „ was ſo incredi- 
« ble, that all men, who knew the place, wondered that 
« any ſober man, with what courage ſoever endued, would 
cc ever have undertaken it, and they could hardly perſuade 
« themſelves to believe what they had: done : while the 
« Spaniards comforted themſelves with the belief, that 
ec they were devils and not men who had deſtroyed them 
« in fuch a manner. So much a ſtrong reſolution of bold 
« and courageous men can bring to paſs, that no reſiſtance 
« or advantage of ground can diſappoint them; and it can 
ec hardly be imagined how ſmall a loſs the Engliſh ſuſtained 
cc in this unparalleled action, not one ſhip being left behind, 
cc and the killed and wounded not exceeding 200 men 
c when the ſlaughter on board the Spaniſh ſhips and on 
« ſhore was incredible.” The general cruiſed for ſome 
time afterwards with his victorious fleet at the mouth of 
Cales, to intercept the Spaniſh ſhipping ; but finding his 
conſtitution broken by the fatigue of the laſt three years, 
determined to return home, and died before he came to 
land. 1 V 

His body was embalmed, and, having lain ſome time in 
ſtate at Green wich-houſe, was buried in Henry VII. 's cha- 
pel, with all the funeral ſolemnity due to the remains of a 
man ſo famed for his bravery, and ſo ſpotleſs in his inte- 
grity; nor is it without regret that I am obliged to relate 
the treatment his body met a year after the Reſtoration, 
when it was taken up by expreſs command, and buried in a 

| , Ty 


r 
pit in St. Margaret's church-yard. Had he been guilty of 


the murder of Charles I. to inſult his body had been a mean 


revenge; but, as he was innocent, it was, at leaſt, inhu- 


manity, and, perhaps, ingratitude. * Let no man,” fays 


the oriental proverb, « pull a dead lion by the beard.” 
But that regard which was denied his body has been paid 


to his better remains, his name and his memory. Nor has 


any writer dared to deny him the praiſe of intrepidity, ho- 

neſty, contempt of wealth, and love of his country. « He 
4 was the firſt man,” ſays Clarendon, *« that declined the 
« old track, and made it apparent that the ſciences might 
« be attained in leſs time than was imagined. He was the 
« firſt man that brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, 


« which had ever been thought very formidable, but were 
« diſcovered by him to make a noiſe only, and to fright 
« thoſe who could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
« firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage into ſeamen, 


« by making them ſee, by experience, what mighty things 
« they could do if they were reſolved, and taught them to 
_ « fight in fire as well as upon the water; and though he 
« has been very well imitated and followed, was the firſt 


« that gave the example of that kind of naval courage, and 


bold and reſolute atchievements.” + | 

To this atteſtation of his military excellence, it may be 
proper to ſubjoin an account of his moral character from 
the author of Lives Engliſh and Foreign, ( He was jealous," 


ſays that writer, © of the liberty of the ſubject, and the 


« glory of his nation; and as he made uſe of no mean ar- 
« tifices to raiſe himſelf to the higheſt command at ſea, ſo 
« he needed no intereſt but his merit to ſupport him in it, 
« He ſcorned nothing more than money, which, as faſt as 
&« it came in, was laid out by him in the ſervice of the 
« ſtate, and to ſhew that he was animated by that brave 


« public ſpirit, which has ſince been reckoned rather ro- 


“ mantic than heroic. And he was ſo diſintereſted, that 
« though no man had more opportunities to enrich himſelf 


„ than he, who had taken ſo many millions from the ene- 


« mies of England, yet he threw it all into the public trea- 
« ſury, and did not die 500/. richer than his father left 
him; which the author avers from his perſonal know- 
& ledge of his family and their circumſtances, having been 


e bred up in it, and often heard his brother give this ac-. 


count of him. He was religious according to the pre- 
« tended purity of theſe times, but would frequently allow 


« himſelf 
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« himſelf to be merry with his eaten and by his tender- 
“ neſs and generofity to the ſeamen had ſo endeared him. 
« ſelf to them, that when he died they lamented his loſs 
cc as that of a common father.“ 

Inſtead of more teſtimonies, his a may be pro. 
perly concluded with one incident of his life, by which it 
appears how much the ſpirit of Blake was ſuperior to all 
private views. His brother, in the laſt action with the 

— having not done his duty, was at Blake's deſire 
diſcarded, and the ſhip- was given to another; yet was he 
not leſs regardful of him as a brother, for when he died he 
left him his eſtate, knowing him well qualified to adorn or 
enjoy a private fortune, though he had found him unfit ta 
ſerve his country in a public character, and bad en | 
not buffered him to rob it. 
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i oo. DRAKE was the fon of a clergyman i in 
Devonſhire, who being inclined. to the doctrine of the Pro. 


teſtants, at that time Sigh oppoſed by Henry VIII. wag 
obliged to fly from his place of Refdanes into Kent for 


refuge, from the | perſecution raiſed againſt him, and thoſe | 


of the ſame opinion, by the law of the fix articles. 

How long he hved there, or how he was ſupported, was 
not known; nor have we any account of the irſt years — 
Sir Francis Drake's life, of any diſpoſition to TW and 
adventures which might have been diſcovered in his child- 
hood, or of the education. which nnn him for ſuch 
wonderful attempts. 

We are only informed, that he was put apprentice by 
his father to the maſter of a ſmall veſſel — traded to 
France and the Low Countries, under whom he probably 


learned the rudiments of navigation, and familiariſed him- 


ſelf to the dangers and hardſhips of the ſea. 


But how few opportunities ſoeyer he might have in this 


part of his life for the exerciſe of his courage, he gave ſo. 
many proofs of diligence and fidelity, that his maſter dying 
unmarried left him his little veſſel in reward of his ſervices; 
a circumſtance that deſerves to be remembered, not only 
as it may illuſtrate the private character of this brave man, 
but as it may hint, to all thoſe who may hereafter propoſe: 


his conduct for their imitation, That virtue is the ſureſt 
foundation both of reputation and fortune, and that the: 


firſt ſtep to greatneſs is to be honeſt. | 
If it were not improper to dwell longer on an bent at 


the firſt view ſo-inconſiderable, it might be added, That it 


_ deſerves the reflection of thoſe, who, when. they are en- 
gaged in affairs not adequate to their abilities, paſs them 
over with a contemptuous neglect, and while — amuſe 
themſelves with chimerical ſe yy; and plans of future. 


This Life was firſt primes in the Geske Magazine 
for 1749. 
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undertakings, ſuffer every opportunity of ſmaller advantage 
to flip away as unworthy their regard. They may learn 
from the example of Drake, that diligence in employments 
of leſs conſequence is the moſt ſucceſsful introduction to 
greater enterprizes. Le or SC, 
After having followed for ſome time his maſter's profeſ- 
ſion, he grew weary of ſo narrow a province, and, having 
ſold his little veſſel, ventured his effects in the new'trade 
to the Weſt-Indies, which, having not been long diſco- 
vered, and very little frequented by the Engliſh till that time, 
were conceived ſo much to abound in wealth, that no voy- 
age thither could fail of being recompenſed by great advan- 
tages. Nothing was talked of among the mercantile or 
adventurous part of mankind, but the — and riches of 
this new world. Freſh diſcoveries were frequently made, 
new countries and nations never heard of before were daily 
deſcribed, and it may eaſily be concluded that the relaters 
did not diminiſh the merit of their attempts, by ſuppreſſing 
or diminiſhing any circumſtance that might produce wonder, 
or excite curioſity. Nor was their'vanity only engaged in 
raiſing admirers, but their intereſt likewiſe in procuring ad- 
venturers, who were indeed eaſily gained by the hopes 
which naturally ariſe from new proſpects, though through 
ignorance of the American ſeas, and by the malice of the 
Spaniards, who from the firſt diſcovery of thoſe countries 
conſidered every other nation that attempted to follow them 
as invaders of their rights, the beſt concerted deſigns often 
— VVV) j̃7)7ß.7.ô «7 nod i kl 
Among thoſe who. ſuffered moſt from the Spaniſh injuſ- 
tice, was Capt. John Hawkins, who, having been admitted 
by the viceroy to traffic in the bay of Mexico, was, contra- 
ry to the ſtipulation then made between them, and in vio- 
lation of the peace between Spain and England, attacked 
without any declaration af hoſtilities, and obliged, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, to retire: with the loſs of four ſhips, 
and a great number of his men, who were either deſtroyed 


r 


* 


or carried into:fhaverys rr 1a e be 
In this voyage Drake had adventured almoſt all his fortune, 
which he in vain endeayoured to recover, both by his own 
55-508 intereſt, and by obtaining letters from Queen Eliza- 
| beth ; for the Spaniards, deaf to all remonſtrances, either 
vindicated the injuſtice of the viceroy, or at leaſt forbore to 
JJ. 8 5 
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Drake, thus oppreſſed and impoveriſhed, retained at leaſt 
his courage and his induſtry, that ardent ſpirit that prompt- 
ed him to -adventures, and. that indefatigable patience that 


enabled him to ſurmount difficulties. He did not fit down 


idly to lament misfortunes which heaven had put it in his 
power to remedy, or to repine at poverty while the wealth 
of his enemies was to be'gained.” But having made two' 
voyages to America for the ſake of gaining intelligence of 
the ſtate of the Spaniſh ſettlements, and acquainted him- 
ſelf with the ſeas and coaſts, he determined on a third ex- 
pedition of more importance, by which the Spaniards ſhould 


find how imprudently they always act who injure and infult 


a braye man. - ; : 
On the 24th of May, 1572, Francis Drake ſet ſail from 
Plymouth in the Paſcha of ſeventy tons, accompanied by 
the Swan of twenty-five tons, commanded by his brother 
John Drake, having in both the veſſels ſeventy-three men 
and boys, with a year's proviſion, and ſuch artillery and 
ammunition as was neceflary for his undertaking, which, 
however incredible it may appear to ſuch as conſider rather 

his force than his fortitude, was no leſs than to make repri- 
fals upon the moſt powerful nation in the wor̃c. 


Ihe wind continuing favourable, they entered June 29, | 


between Guadalupe and Dominica, and on July 6th ſaw 
the highland of Santa Martha; then continuing their 
courſe, after having been becalmed for ſome time, they ar- 
rived at Port Pheaſant, ſo named by Drake in a former 
voyage to the Eaſt of Nombre de Dios. Here he propoſed 
to build his pinnaces, which he had brought in pieces ready 


framed from A egars- and was going aſhore with a few, 


men unarmed, but, diſcovering a ſmoke at a diſtance, or- 
dered the other boat to follow him with a greater force. 

Then marching towards the fire, which was in the top 
of a high tree, he found a plate of lead nailed to another 
tree, with an inſcription engraved upon it by one Garret an 
- Engliſhman, who had left that place but five days before, 
and had taken this method of informing him that the Spa- 
niards had been advertiſed of his intention to anchor at that 


very ſhort ſtay there. | 23 N ef l 
But Drake knowing how convenient this place was for 
his deſigns, and conſidering that the hazard and waſte of 
time, which could not be avoided in ſeeking another ſtati- 

en, was equivalent to any other danger which was to be 
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apprehended from the Spaniards, determined to follow his 
' firſt reſolution 3, only, for his greater ſecurity, he ordered a 
kind of paliſade, or fortification, to be made, by felling 
large trees, and. laying the trunks and branches.one upon 
another by the fide of the river, we 1 
On July 20, having built their pinnaces, and being join- 
ed by one Capt. Rauſe, who happened to touch at the ſame 
lace with a bark of fifty men, they ſet ſail towards Nom- 
bre de Dios, and, taking two frigates at the iſland of Pines, 
were informed by the Negroes which they found in them 
that the inhabitants of that place were in expectation of 
ſome ſoldiers, which the governor of Panama had promiſ- 
ed to defend them from the Symerons, or fugitive Negroes, 
who, having eſcaped from the tyranny of their maſters in 
great numbers, had ſettled themſelves under two kings, or 
. on each ſide of the way between Nombre de Dios 
and Panama, and not only aſſerted their natural right to li- 
berty and independence, but endeavoured to revenge the 
cruelties they had ſuffered, and had lately put the inhabi- 
tants of Nombre de Dios into the utmoſt conſternation. 
Thoſe Negroes the captain ſet on ſhore on the main land, 
ſo that they might, by joining, the Symerons, recover their 
liberty, or at leaſt might not have it in their power to give 
the people of Nombre de Dios any ſpeedy information of 
His intention to invade them, COD 
Then ſelecting fiſty-three men from his own company, 
and twenty from the crew of his new affociate Captain 
Rauſe, he embarked with them in his pinnaces, — ſet 
ſail for Nombre de Dios. | N „„ 
On July the 28th, at night, he approached the town un- 
| Ane and dropt his anchors under the ſhore, intend- 
ing, after his men were refreſhed, to begin the attack; but 
finding that they were terrifying each other with formidable 
accounts of the ſtrength of the place, and the multitude of 
the inhabitants, he determined to hinder the panic from 
ſpreading farther, by leading them immediately to action; 
and therefore ordering them to their oars, he landed with- 
out any opp ſition, there being only one gunner upon the 
bay, though it was ſecured with fix braſs cannons of the 
largeſt ſize ready- mounted. But the gunner, while they 
were throwing the cannons from their carriages, alarmed 
the town, as they ſoon diſcovered by the bell, the drums, 
and the noiſe of the people. „%% ie 
5 Drake, 
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Drake, leaving twelve men to guard the pinnaces, march- 
ed round the town with no great oppoſition, the men being 
more hurt by treading on the weapons left on the ground 
by the flying enemy, than by the reſiſtance which they en- 
countered, 5 i „ 

At length having taken ſome of the Spaniards, Drake 
commanded them to ſhew him the governor's houſe, where 
the mules that bring the filver from Panama were unload- 
ed; there they found the door open, and entering the 
room where the ſilver was repoſited, found it heaped up 
in bars in ſuch quantities as almoſt exceed belief, the pile 

being, they conjectured, ſeventy feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and twelve in height, each bar weighing between 
thirty and forty-five pounds, | „ 

It is eaſy to imagine that, at the ſight of this treaſure, 
nothing was thought on by the Engliſh, but by what means 
they might beſt convey it to their boats; and doubtleſs it 
was not eaſy for Drake, who, conſidering their diſtance - 

from the ſhore, and the numbers of their enemies, was 
afraid of being intercepted in his retreat, to hinder his men 
from encumbering themſelves with ſo much ſilver as might 
have retarded their march, and obſtructed the uſe of their 
weapons; however, by promiſing to lead them to the king's 
treaſure-houſe, where there was gold and jewels to a far 
greater value, and where the treaſure was not only more 
rtable, but nearer the coaſt, he perſuaded them to follow 
im, and rejoin the main body of his men then drawn up 
under the command of his brother in the market- place. 
| Here he found his little troop much diſcouraged by the 
imagination, that if they ſtayed any longer the enemy would 
gain poſſeſſion of their pinnaces, and that they ſhould then, 
without any means of ſaſety, be left to ſtand alone againſt 
the whole power of that country, Drake, not indeed eaſi- 
ly terrified, but ſufficiently cautious, ſent to the coaſt to 
enquire the truth, and ſee if the ſame terror had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the men whom he had left to guard his boats; 
but, finding no foundation for theſe dreadful apprehenſions, 
he perſiſted in his firſt deſign, and led the troop forward to 
the treaſure-houſe. In their way there fell a violent ſhower 
of rain, which wet ſome of their bow-ſtrings, and extin- 
guiſhed many of their matches; a misfortune which might 
ſoon have been repaired, and which perhaps the enemy 
might ſuffer in common with them, but which however on _ 
this accaſion very much embarraſſed them, as the delay pro- 
SE Do | duced 
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duced by it repreſſed that ardour which ſometimes is only 


Ie 


to be kept up by continued aCtion, and gave time to the 
timorous and flothful to ſpread their inſinuations, and pro. 
pagate their cowardice. Some, whofe fear was their pre- 
dominant paſſion, were continually magnifying the numbers 
and courage of their enemies, and repreſented whole nati- 
ons as' ready to ruſh upon them; others, whoſe avarice 
mingled with their concern' for their own ſafety, were more 
ſolicitous to preſerve what they had already gained, than to 
acquire more; and others, brave in themſelves, and reſo- 
lute, began to doubt of ſucceſs in an undertaking in which 


they were aſſociated with cowardly companions. 80 that 
ſcarcely any man appeared to proceed in their enterprize 
with that ſpirit and alacrity which could-give Drake a proſ- 


pect of ſucceſs. * 8 
' This he perceived, and with ſome emotion told them, 
that if, after having had the chief treafure of the world 
within 'their reach, they ſhould go home and languiſh in 


| PRs they could blame nothing but their own coward- 
ne; 


that he had performed his part, and was ſtill deſirous 
to lead them on to riches and to honour, | 1 
Then finding that either ſname or conviction made them 
willing to follow him, he ordered the treaſure-houſe to be 
forced, and commanding his brother, and Oxenham of 


Plymouth, a man known afterwards for his bold adven- 


tures in the ſame parts, to take charge of the treaſure, 
he commanded the other body to follow him to the mar- 
ket-place, that he might be ready to oppoſe any ſcattered 
troops of the Spaniards, and hinder them from uniting | 
TH. e TO OT: 

But as he ftepped forward, his ſtrength failed him on a 


ſudden, and he fell down ſpeechleſs. Then it was that 


eordials had now reſtored to his ſpeech, was the only man 


his companions perceived a wound in his leg, which he 
had received in the firſt encounter, but hitherto concealed, 
leſt his men, eaſily diſcouraged, ſhould make their concern 
for his life a pretence for returning to their boats. Such 


had been his loſs of blood, as was diſcovered upon nearer | 


obſervation, that it had filled the prints of his footſteps, 
and it appeared ſcarce credible that, after ſuch'effuſion of 
blood, life ſhould remain.” ' © e . 
The braveſt were now willing to retire : neither the de- 
ſire of honour nor of riches was thought enough to prevail in 
any man over his regard for his leader. Drake, whom 


who 
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who could not be prevailed on to leave the enterprize un- 
finiſhed. It was to no purpoſe that they adviſed him to 
ſubmit to go on board to have his wound dreſſed, and pro- 
miſed to return with him and complete their deſign; he 
well knew how impracticable it was to regain the opportu- 
nity when it was once loſt, and could eaſily foreſee that a 
reſpite, of but a few hours, would enable the Spaniards to 
recover from their conſternation, to aſſemble their forces, 
refit their batteries, and remove their treaſure. What he 
had undergone ſo much danger to obtain was now in his 
hands, and the thought of leaving it untouched was too 
mortifying to be patiently born. e. dane KO 
However, as there was little time for conſultation, and 
the ſame danger attended their ſtay in that perplexity and 
confuſion, as their return, they bound up his wound with 
his ſcarf, and partly by force, partly by entreaty, carried 
him to the boats, in which they all embarked by break of 
day. 5 PP 
Then taking with them, out of the harbour, à ſhip 
loaded with wines, they went to the Baſtimentes, an iſland 
about a league from the town, where they ſtaid two dayͤs 
to repoſe the wounded men, and to regale themſelves with 
the fruits which grew in great plenty in the gardens of that 
iſland. e HOI | Pal ee eee TJ | 
During their ſtay here, there came over from the main 
land a Spaniſh gentleman, ſent by the governor, with in- 
ſtructions to enquire whether the captain was that Drake 
who had been before on their coaſt, whether the arrows 
with which many of their men were woundedgrere not poi- 
ſoned, and whether they wanted proviſions or other neceſſa- 
| nies. The meſſenger likewiſe extolled their courage with 
the higheſt encomiums, and expreſſed his admiration of 
their daring undertaking. Drake, though he knew the ci- 
vilities of an ensmy are always to be ſuſpected, and that 
the meſſenger, amidſt all his profeſſions of regard, was no 
other than a ſpy, yet knowing that he had nothing to ap- 
prehend, treated him with the higheſt honours that his 
condition admitted of. In anſwer to his enquiries, he 
aſſured him that he was the ſame Drake with whoſe cha- 
racter they were before acquainted, that he was a rigid ob- 
ſerver of the laws of war, and never permitted his arrows 
to be poiſoned: he then diſmiſſed him with conſiderable 
preſents, and told him that, though he had unfortunately 


failed 
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failed in this attempt, he would never deſiſt from his 
deſign, till he had ſhared with Spain the treafures of 

They then reſolved to return to the iſle of Pines, where 
they had left their ſhips, and conſult about the meaſures 
they were now to take, and having arrived, Auguſt 1, at 
their former ſtation, they diſmiſſed Captain Rauſe, who 
judging it unſafe-to ſtay any longer on the coaſt, deſired to 
be no longer engaged in their deſigns. _ as a. 
But Drake, not to be diſcouraged from his purpoſe by a 
ſingle diſappointment, after having enquired of a negro, 
whom he took on board at Nombre de Dios, the moſt 
wealthy ſettlements, and weakeſt parts of the coaſt, reſolved 
to attack Carthagena; and, ſetting ſail without loſs of time, 
came to anchor, Auguſt 13, between Chareſha and 8t. 
Barnard, two iſlands at a little diſtance from the harbour of 
Carthagena; then paſſing with his boats round the iſland 
he entered the harbour, and in the mouth of it found a. 
frigate with only an old man in it, who voluntarily inform- 
ed them, that about an hour before a pinnace had paſſed 
by with ſails and oars, and all the appearance of expedition 
and importance; that, as ſhe paſſed, the crew on board 
her bid them take care of themſelves; and that, as 
ſoon as ſhe touched the ſhore, they heard the noiſe of can- 
non fired as a warning, and ſaw the ſhipping in the port 
drawn up under the guns of the caſtle. Bhs 

The captain, who had himſelf heard the diſcharge of 
the artillery, was ſoon convinced that he was diſcovered, 
and that therefore nothing could be attempted with any 
probability of ſucceſs. He therefore contented himſelf 
with taking a ſhip of Seville, of two hundred and forty 
tons, which the relater of this voyage mentions as a very 
large ſhip, and two ſmall frigates, in which he found let- 
ters of advice from Nombre de Dios, intended to alarm that 
part of the coaſt, . „„ 
Drake now finding his pinnaces of great uſe, and not 
having a ſufficient number of ſailors for all his veſſels, was 
deſirous of deſtroying one of his ſhips, that his pinnaces 
might be better manned : this, neceflary as it was, could 
not eaſily be done without diſguſting his company, who, 
having made ſeveral. proſperous voyages in that veſſel, would 
be unwilling to have it deſtroyed. Drake well knew that 
nothing but the love of their leaders could animate his fol- 
lowers to encounter ſuch hardſhips as he was about to 0 
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poſe them to, and therefore rather choſe to bring his deſigns 
to paſs by artifice than authority. He ſent for the carpen- 
ter of the Swan, took him into his cabbin, and, having firſt 
engaged him to ſecrecy, ordered him in the middle of the 
night to go down into the well of the ſhip, and bore three 
holes through the bottom, laying ſomething againſt them 
that might hinder the bubbling of the water from being 
heard. To this the carpenter after ſome expoſtulation, 
_ conſented, and the next night performed his promiſe. _ 
In the morning, Auguſt 15, Drake going out with his 
pinnace a-fiſhing, rowed up to the Swan, and, having invit- 
ed his brother to partake of his diverſions, enquired, with _ 
_ a negligent air, why their bark was ſo deep in the water; 
upon which the ſteward going down, returned immediately 
with an account that the ſhip was leaky, and in danger of 
ſinking in a little time. They had recourſe immediately to 
the pump; but, having laboured till three in the afternoon, 
and gained very little upon the water, they willingly, ac- 
cording to Drake's advice, ſet the veſſel on fire, and went on 
_ board thepilngcss ſ x Lite a0 
Finding it now neceſſary to lie concealed for ſome time, 
till the Spaniards ſhould forget their danger, and remit their 
_ vigilance, they ſet fail for the Sound of Darien, and without 
approaching the coaſt, that their courſe might not be ob- 
ſerved, they arrived there in fix days, 8 Fe: 

This being a convenient place for their reception, both on 
account of privacy, as it was out of the road of all trade, 
and as it was well ſupplied with wood, water, wild fowl, 
hogs, deer, and all kinds of proviſions, he ſtayed here. 
| fifteen days to clean his veſſels, and refreſh his men, Who 
worked interchangeably, on one day the one half, and on 
the next the other. re 
On the fifth day of September, Drake left his brother 
with the ſhip at Darien, and ſet out with two pinnaces 
towards the Rio Grande, which it reached in three days, 
and on the ninth were diſcovered by a Spaniard from the 
bank, who, believing them to be his countrymen, made 
a ſignal to them to come on ſhore,. with which they very 
readily complied; but he ſoon finding his miſtake, aban- 
doned his plantation, where they found great plenty of pro- 
viſions, with which having laden their veſſels, they depart- 
ed. So great was the quantity of proviſions, which they 


amaſſed here and in other places, that in different parts of 


the coaſt they built four magazines or ſtorchouſes, which 
| C they 
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they filled with neceſſaries for the proſecution of their 
voyage, Theſe they placed at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that the enemy, if he ſhould ſurpriſe one, might yet 
eee, pnopplnnl nit Looms 
In the mean time, his brother, Captain John Drake; 
went, according to the inſtructions that had been left him, 
in ſearch of the Symerons or fugitive Negroes, from whoſe 
aſſiſtance alone they had now any proſpect of a ſucceſsful 
voyage; and touching upon the main land, by means of the 
negro whom they had taken from Nombre de Dios, engag- 
ed two of them to come on board his pinnace, leaving two 
of their own men as hoſtages for their returning: Theſe 
men, having aſſured Drake of the affection of their nation, 
appointed an interview between them and their leaders. 
So leaving Port Plenty, in the ifle of Pines, ſo named by 
the Engliſh from the great ſtores] of proviſions which they 
had amaſſed at that place, they came, by the direction of 
the Symerons, into a fecret bay among beautiful iſlands co- 


vered with trees, which concealed their ſhip from obſerva 


tion, and where the channel was ſo narrow and rocky, that 
it was impoſſible to enter it by night; ſo that there was no 
danger of a ſudden attack. Se ot 
Here they met, and entered into engagements, which 
common enemies and common dangers preſerved from vio- 
lation. But the firſt converſation informed the Engliſh, that 
their expectations were not immediately to be gratified ; 
for upon their enquiries after the moſt probable means of 
gaining gold and ſilver, the Symerons told them, that, had 
they known ſooner the chief end of their expedition, they 
could eaſily have gratified them; but that, during the 
rainy ſeaſon, which was now begun, and which continues 
fix months, they could not recover the treaſure which they 
had taken from the Spaniards, out of the rivers in which 
they had concealed it. ORs 4k 
Drake, therefore, propoſing to wait in this place till the 
rains were paſt, built, with the aſſiſtance of the Symerons, 
a fort of earth and timber, and, leaving part of his compa- 
ny with the Symerons, ſet out with three pinnaces towards 
Carthagena, being of a ſpirit too active to lie ſtill pati- 
ently, even in a ſtate of plenty and ſecurity, and with the 
— probable expectations of immenſe riches. . 
On the 16th of October, he anchored within ſight of 
Carthagena without landing; and on the 17th, going out 
| Ms £9 72 to 
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to fea, took a Spaniſh bark, with which they entered the 
harbour, where they were accoſted by a Spaniſh gentle- 


man, whom they had ſome time before taken, and ſet at 


liberty, who coming to them in a boat, as he pretended; 
without the knowledge of the governor, made them great 


rake, having waited till the next morning without receiv- 
ing the proviſions he had been prevailed upon to expect, 
found that all this pretended kindneſs was no more than a 
ſtratagem to amuſe him, while the governor was taiſing 
forces for his deſtruction. „ 5 
October 20, they took two frigates coming out of Car- 
thagena without lading. Why the Spaniards, knowing 
Drake to lie at the mouth of the harbour, ſent out their 
veſſels on purpoſe to be taken, does not appear. Perhaps 
they thought that, in order to keep poſſeſſion of his prizes, 
be would divide his company, and by that diviſion be more 
_ eaſily deſtroyed. * | | 


In a few hours afterwards they ſent out two frigates well 


manned, which Drake ſoon forced to retire, and having 
' ſunk one of his prizes, and burnt the other in their ſight, 


leaped afterwards aſhore, ſingle, in defiance of their troops, 


which hovered at a diſtance in the woods and on the hills, 


8 of refreſhment and profeſſions of eſteem; but 


— 


without ever venturing to approach within reach of the 


ſhot from the pinnaces. 


To leap upon an enemy's coaſt in ſight of a ſuperior | 


force, only to ſhew how little they were feared, was an 
act that would in theſe times meet with little applauſe, nor 
can the general be ſeriouſly commended, or rationally vindi- 
| cated, who expoſes his perſon to deſtruction, and, by con- 
ſequence, his expedition to miſcarriage, only for the plea- 
ſure of an idle-inſult, an inſignificant bravado. All that 


can be urged in his defence is, that 2 it might con- 


tribute to heighten the eſteem of his followers, as few men, 
eſpecially of that claſs, are philoſophical enough to ſtate the 
exact limits of prudence and way or not to be dazzled 
with an intrepidity how improperly ſoever exerted, It may 
be added, that perhaps the. Spaniatds, whoſe notions of 
courage are ſufficiently romantic, might look upon him as 
a more formidable enemy, and yield more eaſily to a hero 
of whoſe fortitude they had ſo high an idea. | 


However, finding the , whole mots advertiſed of his 


attempts, and in arms to oppoſe him, he thought it not 
proper to ſtay longer where thete was no probability of ſuc- 
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ceſs, and where he might i in time be overpowered b mu[-- 
titudes, and therefore determined to go forwards to Rio de 
Heha. | 

This reſolution, when it was known by his wee 
threw them into aſtoniſhment ; and the company of one 
of his pinnaces remonſtrated to him, that, though they 
placed the higheſt confidence in his conduct, they could 
not think of undertaking ſuch a voyage without proviſions, 
having only a gammon'of bacon, and a ſmalt quantity of 
| bread, for ſeventeen men. Drake anſwered them, that 
there was on board his veſſel even a greater ſcarcity ; but 
yet, if they would adventure to ſhare. his fortune he did not 
doubt of extricating them from all their difficulties. 

Such was the heroic ſpirit of Drake, that he never ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be diverted from his deſigns by any difficul- 
ties, nor ever thought of relieving his exigencies, but at 
the expence of his enemies. 

Reſolution and ſucceſs reciprocally produce each other. 
He had not failed more than three leagues, before they diſ- 
covered a large ſhip, which they attacked with all the in- 
trepidity that neceſſity inſpires, and happily found it laden 
with excellent proviſions. | 
But finding his crew growing faint and ſickly with their 
manner of living in the pinnaces, which was leſs commo- 
dious than on board the ſhips, he determined to go back to 
the Symerons, with whom he left his brother and part of 
his force, and attempt by their conduct to make his way 
over, and invade the Spaniards in the inland parts, where 
they would probably never dream of an enemy. 7 | 

When they arrived at Port Diego, fo named from the 
negro who had procured them their intercourſe with the 
Symerons, they found Captain John Drake and one of his 
company dead, being killed, in attempting, almoſt unarm- 
ed, to board a frigate well provided with all things neceſſary 
for its defence. "The captain was unwilling to attack it, 
and repreſented to them the madneſs of their propoſal; but, 
being overborn by their clamours and importunities, to avoid 
the imputation of cowardice, complied to his deſtruction. 
80 dangerous is it for the chief commander to be abſent ! 

Nor was this their only misfortune, for in a very ſhort 
time, many of them were attacked by the calenture, a ma- 
lignant fever, very frequent in the hot climates, which 
carried away, among ſeveral others, ! Drake, another 


drother of the commander. 
7 e e 
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While Drake was employed in taking care of the fick 
men, the Symerons, who ranged the country for intelli- 
gence, brought him an account, that the Spaniſh" fleet was 
arrived at Nombre de Dios, the truth of which was con- 
firmed by a pinnace, which he ſeht out to make obſer- 
vations. | ö 5 
This, therefore, was the time for their journey, when 
the treaſures of the American mines were to be tranſported 
from Panama, over land, to Nombre de Dios. He there- 
fore, by the direction of the Symerons, furniſhed himſelf 
with all things neceſſary, and on February 3, ſet out from 

Port Diego. g | „ » | 

- Having loſt already twenty-eight of his company, and 
being under the neceſſity of leaving ſome to guard his ſhip, 
he took with him only eighteen Engliſh, and thirty Sy- 
merons, who not only ſerved as guides to ſhew the way, 
but as purveyors to procure proviſions. - ; 

They. carried not only arrows for war, but for hunting 
and fowling; the heads of which are proportioned in 
ſize to the game which they are purſuing : for oxen, ſtags, 
or wild boars, they have arrows, or javelins, with heads 
weighing a pound and half, which they diſcharge near 
hand, and which ſcarcely ever fail of being mortal. The 
ſecond ſort are about half as heavy as the other, and are 
generally ſhot from their bows; theſe are intended for 
ſmaller beaſts. With the third fort, of which the heads 

are an ounce in weight, they kill birds. As this nation is 
in a ſtate that does not ſet them above continual cares for 
the immediate neceſſaries of life, he that can temper iron 
beſt is among them moſt eſteemed, and, perhaps, it would 
be happy for every nation, if honours and applauſes were 

as juſtly diſtributed, and he were moſt diſtinguiſhed whoſe 
abilities were moſt uſeful to ſociety. - How many chime- 
rical titles to precedence, how many falſe pretences to 
reſpect, would this rule bring to the ground | 
Every day, by ſun-rifing, they began to march, and, 
having travelled till ten, reſted near ſome river. till twelve, 
then travelling again till four, they repoſed all night in 
houſes, which the Symerons had either left ſtanding in their 
former marches, or very readily erected for them, by-ſet- 
ting up three or four poſts in the ground, and laying poles 
from one to another in form of a roof, which they thatched 
with palmetto boughs and plantane leaves, In the valleys, 
where they were {ſheltered _ the winds, they left three 

= x 8 1 2 | or 
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or four feet below open; but on the hills, where they 
were more expoſed to the chill blaſts of the night, they 
thatched them cloſe to the ground, leaving only a door for 
entrance, and a vent in the middle of the room for the 
ſmoke of three ſires, which they made in every houſe. 
In their march they met not only, with plenty of fruits 
upon the banks of the rivers, but with wild ſwine in great 
abundance, of which the Symerons, without difficulty, 
killed, for the moſt part, as much as was wanted. One 
day, however, they found an otter, and were about to 
dreſs it; at which Drake expreſſing his wonder, was aſked 
by Pedro the chief Symeron, “Are you a man of. war and 
« in want, and yet doubt whether this be meat that hath 
& blood in it?” For which Drake in private rebuked him, 
fays the relator ; whether N or not, it is not very im- 
portant to determine. There ſeems to be in Drake's ſcru- 
ple ſome what of ſuperſtition, perhaps not eaſily to be juſti- 
fied ; and the negro's anſwer was, at leaſt, martial, and 
will, I believe, be generally acknowledged to be rational. 
On the third day of their march, Feb. 26, they came to 
a town of the Symerons, ſituated on the ſide of a hill, and 
encompaſſed with a ditch and a mud wall to ſecure it. from 
a ſudden ſurprize: here they lived with great neatneſs and 
plenty, and ſome obſervation of religion, paying great reve- 
rence to the croſs ; a practice, which Drake prevailed upon 
them to change for the uſe of the Lord's prayer. Here they 
importuned Drake to ſtay for a few days, promiſing to 
double his ſtrength ; but he either thinking greater numbers 
unneceſſary, or fearing that, if any difference ſhould 
ariſe, he ſhould be overborn by the number of Syme- 
rons, or that they would demand to ſhare the plunder, that 
thould be taken in common, or for ſome other reaſon that 
might eaſily occur, refuſed any addition to his troop, en- 
deavouring to exprefs his refuſal in ſuch terms as might 
heighten their opinion of his bravery. EM 
He then proceeded on his journcy through cool ſhades, 
and lofty woods, which ſheltered them ſo effectually from 
the ſun, that their march was leſs toilſome than if they had 
travelled in England during the heat of the ſummer. Four 
of the Symerons that were acquainted with the way, went 
about a mile before the troop, and ſcattered branches to 
direct them; then followed twelve Symerons, after whom 
came the Engliſh, with the two leaders, and the other 
FSymerons eloſed the rear. N "I 
ep? | | n 
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On February 11, they arrived at the top of a very high 
hill, on the ſummit of which grew a tree of wonderful 
greatneſs, in which they had cut ſteps for the more eaſy 
aſcent to the top, where there was a kind of tower, to 
which they invited Drake, and from thence ſhowed him 
not only the North Sea, from whence they came, but the 
great South Sea, on which no Engliſh veſſel had ever failed, 
This proſpect exciting his natural curioſity and ardour for 


adventures and diſcoveries, he lifted up his hands to God, 


and implored his bleſſing upon the reſolution, which he 
then formed, of ſailing in an Engliſh ſhip on that ſea. 
Then continuing their march, they came, after two days, 
into an open, level country, where their paſſage was fome- 
what incommoded with the graſs, which is of a peculiar 
Find, conſiſting of a ſtalk like that of wheat, anda blade, on 


which the oxen and other cattle feed, till it grows too high 


for them to reach ; then the inhabitants ſet it on fire, and 
in three days it ſprings up again; this they are obliged to 
do thrice a Fre: ſo great is the fertility of the ſoil. _ 

At length, being within view of Panama, they left all 
frequented roads for fear of being diſcovered, and poſted 
themſelves in a gfove near the way between Panama and 
Nombre de Dios; then they ſent a Symeron in the habit 
of a negro of Panama, to enquire on what night the recoes, 
or drivers of mules, on which the treaſure is carried, 
were to ſet forth. The meſſenger was ſo well qualified for 
his undertaking, and ſo induſtrious in the proſecution of it, 
that he ſoon returned with an account that the treaſurer of 
Lima, intending to return to Europe, would paſs that night, 
with eight mules laden with gold, and one with jewels, 
Having received this information, they immediately 
marched towards Venta Cruz, the firſt town on the way 
to Nombre de Dios, ſending, for ſecurity, two Symerons 
before, who, as they went, perceived by the ſcent of a 
match, that ſome Spaniard. was before them, and going 
ſilently forwards, ſurpriſed a ſoldier afleep upon the ground, 


They immediately bound him, and brought him to Drake, 


who, upon enquiry, found that their ſpy had not deceived 
them in his intelligence, The ſoldier, having informed 
| himſelf of the captain's name, conceived ſuch a confidence 
in his well-known clemency, that, after having made an 
ample diſcovery of the treaſure that was now at hand, he 
petitioned not only that he would command the Symerons 
to ſpare his life, but, that, when the treaſure ſhould fall 

| into 
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into his hands, he would allow him as much as might main. 
tain him and his miſtreſs, ſince they were about to gain 
more than their whole company could carry away.  _ 

Drake then ordered his men to lie down in the long 
graſs, about fifty paces from the road, half on one ſide 
with himſelf, and half on the other, with Oxenham, and 
the captain of the Symerons, ſo much behind, that one com, 
pany might ſeize the foremoſt recoe, and the other the 
2 3 for the mules of theſe recoes, or drivers, 
being tied together, travel on a line, and are all guided by 


leading the rſt, 25 75 5 . 
When they had lain about an hour in this place, they 
began to hear the bells of the mules on each hand; upon 
which orders were given, that the droves which came from 
Venta Cruz ſhould paſs unmoleſted, becauſe they carried 
nothing of great value, and thoſe only be intercepted which 
were travelling thither, and that none of the men ſhould 
riſe up till the ſignal ſhould be given. But one Robert 
Pike heated with ſtrong liquor, left his company, and pre- 
vailed upon one of the Symerons to creep with him to the 
way ſide, tliat they might ſignalize themſelves by ſeizing 
the ſirſt mule, and hearing the trampling of a horſe, as he 
lay, could not be reſtrained by the Symeren from riſing up 
to obſerve who was paſſing by. This he did ſo imprudent- 
ly, that he was. diſcovered by the paſſenger, for by Drake's 
order the Engliſh had put their ſhirts on over their coats, 
that the night and tumult might not hinder them from 
knowing one another. | | | Ong, 
The gentleman was immediately obſerved by Drake ta 
change his trot into a gallop ; but the reaſon of it not ap- 
pearing, it was imputed ta his fear of the robbers that 
uſually infeſt that road, and the Engliſh fill continued ta 
expect the treaſure. _ 55 
In a ſhort time ore of the recoes, that were paſſing 
towards Venta Cruz, came up, and was eagerly ſeized by 
the Engliſh, who expected nothing leſs than half the reve- 
nue of the Indies; nor is it eaſy to imagine their mortifica- 
tion and perplexity when they fqund only two mules laden 
with ſilver, the reſt having no other burthen than proviſions, _ 
The driver was brought immediately to the captain, and 
informed him that the horſeman, whom he had obſerved 
aſs by with ſo much precipitation, had informed the trea- 
5 of what he had obſerved, and adviſed him to ſend 
back the mules that carried his gold and jewels, and _ 
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only the reſt to proceed, that he might by that cheap expe- 
riment diſcover whether there was any ambuſh on the way. 

That Drake was not leſs diſguſted than his followers at 
the diſappointment, cannot be doubted ; but there was naw 

no time to be ſpent in complaints. The whole country was 
| alarmed, and all the force of the Spamards was ſummoned 
to overwhelm him. He had no fortreſs to retire to, every 
man was his enemy, and every retreat better known to the 
Spaniards than to himſelf. 5 3 | Ny 

This was an occaſion that demanded all the qualities of 
an hero, an intrepidity never to be ſhaken, and a Judg- 
ment never to be perplexed. He immediately conſidered 
all the circumſtances of his preſent ſituation, and found that 
it afforded him only the choice of marching back by the 

lame way through which he came, or of forcing his paſſage 
to Venta Jud (ud. rs , 
To march back, was to confeſs the ſuperiority of his 

enemies, and to animate them to the purſuit ; the woods 
would afford opportunities of ambuſh, and his followers 
muſt often diſperſe themſelves in ſearch of proviſions, who 
would become an eaſy prey, diſpirited by their diſappoint- 
ment and fatigued by their march. On the way to Venta 
Cruz he ſhould have nothing to fear but from open attacks, 
and expected enemies. . 3 i | 
Determining therefore to paſs forward to Venta Cruz, 
he aſked Pedro, the leader of the Symerons, whether 
he was reſolved to follow him ; and having received from 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that nothing ſhould ſeparate 
them, commanded his men to refreſh themſelves, and pre- 
pare to ſet forward. | | 1 

When they came within a mile of the town, they diſ- 
miſſed the mules which they had made uſe of for their more 
eaſy and ſpeedy paſſage, and continued their march alon 
a road cut through thick woods, in which a company of 
ſoldiers, who were quartered in the place to defend it 
againſt the Symerons, had poſted themſelves, together with 
a convent of friars headed by one of their brethren, whoſe 
zeal againſt the Northern-hereſy had incited him to hazard 
his perſon, and aſſume the province of a general, 

Drake, who was advertiſed by two Symerons, whom 
he ſent before, of the approach of the Spaniards, command» 
ed his followers to receive the firſt volley without firing. 

In a ſhort time he heard himſelf ſummoned by the Spa- 

niſn captain to yield, with a promiſe of protection and kind 
| En | treatment; 


. 
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treatment; to which he anſwered with defiance, conteripy = 
aid the diſcharge or Ms pilto, oY nr aaron 
Immediately the Spanjards poured in their hot, by which 
ory one man was killed, and Drake, with ſome others 
| ightly wounded ; upon which the ſignal was given by 
Yrake's whiſtle to fall upon them. The Engliſh, after 
diſcharging their arrows and ſhot, preſſed furiouſly forward; 
and drove the Spaniards before them, which the Symerons, 
whom the terror of the ſhot had driven to ſome' diſtance, ob- 
ſerved, and recalling their courage, animated each other 
with fongs in their own language, and ruſhed forward with 
ſuch im petuoſity, that they overtook them near the town, 
and, ſupported by the Englifh, diſperſed them with the loſs 
of only one man, who, after he had received his wound, 
had ſtrength and reſolution left to kill his affailant. _ 
They purſued the enemy into the town, in which they 
met with ſome plunder, which was given to the Syme- 
rons, and treated the inhabitants with great clemency, 
Drake himſelf going te the Spaniſh ladies to aſſure them 
that no injuries ſhould be offered them; ſo inſeparable is 
| humanity from true courage. IP ON 


, 


„ 


© Having thus broken the ſpirits, and ſcattered the forces 

of the Spaniards, he purſued his march to his ſhip, 
without any apprehenſion of danger, yet with great 
ſpeed, being very ſolicitous about the ſtate of the crew ; ſo 
Hat he allowed his men, haraſſed as they were, but little 
time for ſleep or refreſhment, but by kind exhortations, gen- 
tle authority, and a cheerful participation of all their hard- 


ſhips, prevailed upon them to bear, without murmurs, not 


| poly the toil of travelling, but on ſome days the pain of 

EAT : | . 
a Is this march he owed much of his expedition to the 
aſſiſtance of the Symerons, who being accuſtomed to the 
climate, and naturally robuſt, not only brought him inte“ 
ligence, and ſhewed the way, but carried neceſſaries, pro- 
vided victuals, and built lodgings, and, when any of the 
Engliſh fainted in the way, two of them would carry him 
between them for two miles together; nor was their valour 
leſs than their induſtry, after they had learned, from their 
Engliſh companions, to deſpiſe the fire-arms of the Spa- 
———_ ge | 98 
When they were within five leagues of the ſhip, they 
found a town built in their abſence by the Symerons, fat 
which Drake conſented to halt, ſending a Syme ron to = | 
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ſhip with his gold toothpick as a token, which, though 
the maſter knew it, was not ſufficient to gain the meſſen- 
ger credit, till upon examination he found that the cap- 
' tain, having ordered him to regard no meſſenger * 
out his handwriting, had engraven his name upon it with _ 
river, which they met, and afterwards ſent to the town for 
| thoſe whoſe wearineſs had made them unable to march 
farther, On February 23, the whole company was re- 
united; and Drake, whoſe good or ill ſucceſs never prevail- 
ed over his piety, celebrated their meeting with thanks to 


Drake, not yet diſcouraged, now turned his thoughts to. 
new proſpects, and, without languiſhing in melancholy 
rellections upon his paſt miſcarriages, employed himſelf in 
forming ſchemes for repairing them. Eager of action, and 

acquainted with man's nature, he never ſuffered idleneſs 
to infect his followers with cowardice, but kept them from 

ſinking under any diſappointment, by diverting their at- 
tention to ſome new enterprize. V 
Upon conſultation with his own men and the Symerons, 
he found them divided in their opinions: ſome . declaring, 
that, before they engaged in any new attempt, it was ne- 
ceſſary to increaſe their ſtores of proviſions ;_ and others 
urging, that the ſhips in which the treaſure was conveyed, 
ſhould be immediately attacked. The Symerons propoſed 
a third plan, and adviſed him to undertake another march 
cover land to the houſe of one Pezoro near Veragua, whoſe 
ſlaves brought him every day more than two hundred 
pounds ſterling from the mines, which he heaped together 
in a ſtrong ſtone houſe, which might by the help of the 
Engliſh be eaſily forced. i . 
Drake, being unwilling to fatigue his followers with ano- 
ther journey, determined to comply with both the other opi- 
nions; and manning his two pinnaces, the Bear and the 
Minion, he ſent John Oxenham in the Bear towards Tolon, 
to ſeize upon ꝓroviſions; and went himſelf in the Minion 
to the . e to intercept the treaſure that was to be 
tranſported from Veragua and that coaſt. to the fleet at 
Nombre de Dios, firſt diſmiſſing with preſents thoſe Syme- 
rons that deſired to return to their wives, and ordered thoſe 
that choſe to remain to be entertained in the ſhip,  _ 
Drake took at the Cabezas a frigate of Nicaragua, the 
pilot of which informed him that there was, in the — 


- 
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. | & 
of Veragua, .a ſhip freighted with more than a million of 
gold, to Which he offered to conduct him (being well ac. 
quainted with the Toundin 5) if he might be allowed his 

ſhare of the prize ; ſo much was his avarice ſuperior to his 
wt I a oe ge gs te og uynn 


Drake, after ſome deliberation, complying with the pilot's 
importunities, failed towards the harbour, but had no 
| ſooner entered the mouth of it than he heard the repott of 
artillery, which was anſwered by others at a greater dif. 
tance; upon which the pilot told him that they were diſco- 
vered, this being the ſignal appointed by the goyernor to 
Drake now thought it convenient to return to the ſhip, 
that he | might. enquire the ſucceſs of the other pinnace, 
which he found, with a frigate that ſhe had taken, with 
twenty-eight, fat hogs, two hundred hens, and great ſtore 
of maiz, or Indian corn. The veſſel itſelf was ſo ſtrong 
and well built, that he fitted it out for war, determining 


. 


1 


to attack the fleet at Nombre de Dios. 1 
On March 21ſt he ſet ſail with the new frigate and the 
Bear towards the Cabezas, at which he arrived in about 
two days, and found there Tetu, a Frenchman, with a ſhip 
of war, who after having received from him a ſupply of 
water and other neceſſaries, intreated that he 1 join 
with him in his attempt; which Drake conſenting to, ad- 
mitted him to accompany him with twenty of his men, 
ſtipulating to allow them an equal ſhare of whatever booty 
they ſhould gain. Yet were they not without ſome ſuſpi- 
cions of danger from this new ally, he having eighty men, 
and they being now reduced to thirty- one. | ty 
Ihen manning the frigate and two pinnaces, they ſet fail 
for the Cabezas, where they left the frigate, which was too 
large for the ſhallows, over which they were to paſs, and 
proceeded to Rio Franciſco, - Here they landed, and hav- 
ing ordered the pinnaces to return to the ſame place on the 
fourth day following, [travelled through the woods towards 
Nombre de Dios, with ſuch ſilence knd regularity, as ſurpriſ- 
ed the French, who did not imagine the Symerons ſo diſ- 
creet or obedient as they . and were therefore in per- 
petual anxiety about the fidelity of their guides, and the pro- 
bability of their return. Nor did the Symerons treat them 
with that ſubmiſſion and regard which they paid to the 
Engliſh, whoſe bravery, and conduct they had already ow. 
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At length, after a laborious march of more than ſeven 
leagues, they began to hear the hammers of the carpenters 
in the bay, it being the cuſtom in that hot ſeaſon to Work 
in the night; and in a ſhort time they perceived the ap- 

roach of the xecoes, or droves of mules, from Panama. 

They now no longer doubted that their labours would be 
rewarded, and every man imagined himſelf ſecure from 
poverty and labour for the remaining part of his life. 
They, therefore, when the mules came up, ruſhed out and 
ſeized them, with an alacrity proportioned to their expec- 


tations. The three droves conſiſted of one hundred and 


nine mules, each of which carried three hundred pounds 
weight of ſilver. It was to little purpoſe that the ſoldiers, 
ordered to guard the treaſure, iam reſiſtance. After: 
2 ſhort combat, in which the French captain, and one of 
the Symerons, were wounded, it appeared with how much 
greater ardour men are animated by intereſt than fidelity. 
As it was poſſible for them to carry away but a ſmall _ 
part of this treaſure, after having wearied themſelves with 
hiding it in holes and ſhallow waters, they determined to 
return by the ſame way, and, without being purſued, en- 
tered the woods, where the French captain, being diſabled 
by his wound, was obliged to ſtay, two of his company 
continuing wii hin.. 8 
When they had gone forward about two leagues, the 
Frenchmen miſſed another of their company, who upon 
enquiry was known to be intoxicated with wine, and ſup- 
poſed to have Joſt himſelf in the woods, by neglecting to 
cher the Suid, cit; x i S- 
But common, prudence not allowing them to hazard the 
whole company by too much ſolicitude for a fingle life, 
they travelled on towards Rio. Franciſco, at- which they 
arrived, April the 3d; but, looking out for their pinnaces, 
were ſurpriſed with the ſight of ſeven Spaniſh ſhallops, and 


immediately concluded that ſome intelligence of their moti- 


ons had been carried to Nombre de Dios, and that theſe 
veſſels had been fitted out to purſue them, which might _ 
undoubtedly have oyerpowered the pinnaces and their fee- 
ble crew. Nor did their ſuſpicion ſtop here; but immedi- 
ately it occurred to them, that their men had been com- 
pelled by torture to diſcover where their frigate and ſhip 
were ſtationed, which being weakly manned, and without 
the preſence of the chief commander, would fall into their 


1 hands, 
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hands, almoſt without reſiſtance, and all poſſibility of ef, 
caping be entirely envett. 7 nf 0007 hero 

IT Theſe/refleftions: ſunk the whole 3 deſpair; 
and every one, inſtead of endeavouring to break through 
the difficulties that ſurrounded him, reſigned up himſelf to 
his ill fortune; when Drake, whoſe intrepidity was never to 
be ſhaken, and whoſe reaſon was never to be ſurpriſed or 
embarraſſed, repreſented to them that, though the Spaniards 
ſhould have made themſelves maſters of their pinn: ren ey 5 
might yet be hindered from difcovering the ſhips. He 
put them in mind that the pinnaces could not be taken, the 
men examined, their examinations compared, the reſoln. 
tions formed, their veſſels ſent out, and the ſhips taken in 
an inſtant, Some time muſt neceſſarily be ſpent before the 


_ laſt blow could be ſtruck; and, if that time were not ne- 8 


gligently loſt, it might be poſſible for ſome of them to reach 
2 ſhips before the enemy, and direct them to change their 
an + 5 VV | 
They were animated with this diſcourſe, by which they 


diſcovered that their leader was not without hope; but 


when they came to look more nearly into their ſituation, 
they were unable to conceive upon what it was founded. 
Jo paſs by land was impoſſible, as the way lay over high 
mountains, through thick woods and deep rivers z and they 
had not a fingle boat in their power, ſo that a paſſage by 
water ſeemed equally impracticable. But Drake, whoſe 
penetration immediately diſcovered all the circumſtances 
and inconveniences of every ſcheme, ſoon determined u 
the only means of ſucceſs which their condition afforded 
them ; and ordering his men to make a raft out of the 
trees that were then floating on the river, offered himſelf 
to put off to ſea upon it, and cheerfully aſked who would 
accompany him. John Owen, John Smith, and two | 
Frenchmen, who were willing to ſhare his fortune, em- 
| harked with him.on the raft, which was fitted out with a 
fail made of a biſket ſack, and an oar to direct its courſe 
inſtead of a rudder. _ ks e 
Then, having comforted the reſt with affurances of his 
regard for them, and reſolution to leave nothing unat- 
tempted for their deliverance, he put off, and after having, 
with much difficulty, failed three leagues, deſcried twa 
pinnaces haſting towards him, which, upon a nearer ap- 
| proach he diſcovered to be his own, and perceiving that 
they anchored behind a point that jutted out into the ſea, he 
a 2 ; VVV 
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put to ſhore, and, eroſſing the land on foot, was received by 
his company with that ſatisfaction which is only known to 
thoſe that have been acquainted with dangers and diſ- 
treſſes. „ „„ | e 
The ſame night rowed to Rio Franciſco, where they 
took in the reſt, with what treaſure they had been able 
to carry with them through the woods; then ſailing back 
with the utmoſt expedition, they returned to their frigate, 
and ſoon after to their ſhip, where Drake divided the gold 
and ſilver equally between the French and the Engliſh. - 
Here they ſpent about fourteen days in ſitting out their 
frigate more completely, and then, diſmiſſing the Spaniards 
with their ſhip, lay a few days among the Cabezas: while 
twelve Engliſh and ſixteen Symerons travelled ence more 
into the country, as well to recover the French captain, 
whom they had left wounded, as to bring away the treaſure 
which they had hid in the ſands. Drake, whom his com- 
pany would not ſuffer to hazard his perſon in another land 
expedition, went with them to Rio Franciſco, where he 
found one of the Frenchmen who had ſtayed to attend their 
captain, and was informed by him, upon his enquiries after 
his fortune, that, half an hour after their ſeparation, the 
Spaniards came upon them, and eaſily ſeized upon the 
wounded captain; but that his companions might have eſ- 
caped with him, had he not preferred money to life; for 
ſeeing him throw down a box of jewels that retarded him, 
he could not forbear taking it up, and with that, and the 
gold which he had already, was fo loaded that he could 
not eſcape. With regard to the bars of gold and ſilver, 
which they had concealed in the ground, he informed them 
that two thouſand men had been employed in digging for 
them. | | abs | : 
The men} however, either miſtruſting the informer's ve- 
tacity, or confident that what they had hidden could not 
be found, purſued their journey; but, upon their arrival 
at the place, found the ground turned up for two miles 
round, and were able to recover no more than thirteen 
bars of filver, and a ſmall quantity of gold. They diſco- 
vered afterwards that the Frenchman who was left in the 
woods, falling afterwards into the hands of the Spaniards, 
was tortured by them till he confeſfted where Drake had 
cConrxealed his plunder. So fatal to Drake's expedition was 
the drunkenneſs of his followers —_ 3 
| 5 5 
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Then, diſmiſſing the French, they paſſed by Carthagazz 
with their colours flying, and ſoon after took a frigate laden 
with proviſions and honey, which they valued as a great 
reſtorative, and then ſailed away to the Cabezas. 
| Here they ſtayed about a week, to clean their veſſels, and 
fit them for a long voyage, determining to ſet fail for 
England; and, that the faithful Symerons might not go 
away unrewarded, broke up their pinnaces, and'gave them 
the iron, the moſt valuable preſent in the world to a nation 
whoſe only n mur were war and hunting, and 
amongſt whom ſhow and luxury had no placde. 
Pedro, their captain, being deſired by Drake to go 
through the ſhip, and to chooſe what he moſt defired, fixed 
his eye upon a ſcymeter ſet with diamonds, which the 
French captain had preſented to Drake; and being unwil- 
lng to aſk for ſo valuable a preſent, offered for it four large 
quoits, or thick plates of gold, which he had hitherto con- 
cealed; but Drake, deſirous to ſhew him that fidelity is 
ſeldom without a recompence, gave it him with the higheſt 
profeſſions of ſatisfaction and eſteem. Pedro, receiving it 
with the utmoſt gratitude, informed him, that by beſtowing 
it he had conferred greatneſs and honour upon him; for, by 
preſenting it to his king he doubted not of obtaining the high- 
eſt rank amongſt. the Symerons. He then perſiſted in his 
reſolution of leaving the gold, which was generouſly thrown n 
by Drake into the common ſtock ; for he ſaid, that thoſe 
at whoſe expences he had been ſent out, ought to ſhare in 
all the gain of the expedition, whatever pretence cavil and 
chicanery might ſupply for the approbation of any part of 
it. Thus was Drake's character conſiſtent with itſelf ; he 
was equally ſuperior to avarice and fear, and, through 
whatever danger he might go in queſt of gold, he thought 
it not valuable enough to be obtained by artifice or diſ- 
Um )( el ns po! 
They now forſook the coaſt of America, which for. 
many months they had kept in perpetual alarms, having 
taken more than two hundred ſhips of all ſizes between 
Carthagena and Nombre de Dios, of which they never de- 
ſtroyed any, unleſs they were fitted out againſt them, nor 
ever detained the priſoners longer than was neceſſary for 
their own ſecurity or concealment, providing for them in 
the ſame manner as for themſelves, and protecting them 
from the malice of the Symerons; a behaviour, which 
humanity dictates, and which, perhaps, even policy cannot 
| | b To diſapprove. 


diſapprove. He muſt certainly meet with obſtinate op- 
poſition, who makes it equally dangerous to yield as to 
feſiſt, and who leaves his enemies no hopes but from vic- 
| What riches they acquired is not particularly related; 
but it is not to be doubted, that the plunder of ſo many veſ- 
ſels, together with the filver which they ſeized at Nombre 
de Dios, maſt amount to a very large ſum, though the part 
that was allotted to Drake was not ſufficient to lull him in 
effeminacy, or to repreſs his natural inclination to adven- 
They arrived at Plymouth on the gth of Auguſt, 1573, 
on Sunday in the afternoon ; and ſo much were the people 
delighted with the news of their arrival, that they left the 
preacher, and ran in crowds to the key with ſhouts and con- 
gratulations. . e 1 
Drake having, in his former expedition, had a view of 
the South Sea, and formed a reſolution to ſail upon it, did 
not ſuffer himſelf to be diverted from his deſign by the 
proſpect of any difficulties that might obſtruct the attempt, 
nor any dangers that might attend the execution; obſtacles, 
which brave men often find it much more eaſy to over- 
come, than ſecret em y and domeſtic treachery, = 
Drake's reputation was now ſufficiently advanced to incite _ 
detraction and oppoſition ; and it is eaſy to imagine that a 
man by nature ſuperior to mean artifices, and bred, from 
his earlieft years, to the labour and hardſhips of a ſea life, 
was very little acquainted with policy and intrigue,. very 
little verſed in the methods of application to the powerful 
and great, and unable to obviate the practices of thoſe 
whom his merit had made his enemies. 
Nor are ſuch the only opponents of great enterpriſes : 
there are ſome men, of narrow views and grovelling con- 
ceptions, who, without the inſtigation of perſonal malice, - 
treat every new attempt as wild and chimerical, and look 
upon every endeavour to depart from the beaten track as 
the raſh. effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering ſpe- 
culation of an exalted mind, that may pleaſe and dazzle 
for a time, but can produce no real or laſting advantage. 
Theſe men value themſelves upon a perpetuat ſcepticiſm, 
upon believing nothing but their own ſenſes, upon calling 
for demonſtration where it cannot poſſibly be obtained, 
and ſometimes upon holding out againft it when it is la 
before them; upon inventing argumeuts againſt the ſucceſs 
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of any new undertaking, and, where arguments cannot 
be found, upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. 
Such have been the moſt formidable enemies of the great 
benefactors to mankind, and to theſe we can hardly doubt 
but that much of the oppoſition which Drake met with is 
to be attributed; for their notions and diſcourſe are ſo 
agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that 
they ſeldom fail of becoming popular, and directing the 
opinions of mankind. . 73 
Whatſoever were his obſtacles, and whatſoever the mo- 
tives that produced them, it was not till the year 1577, that 
he was able to aſſemble a force proportioned to his deſign, 
and to obtain a commiſſion from the queen, by which he 
was conſtituted captain- general of a fleet conſiſting of five 
veſſels, of which the Pelican Admiral, of an hundred tons, 
was commanded by himſelf; the Elizabeth, vite-admiral, 
of eighty tons, by John Winter; the Marigold, of thirty 
tons, by John Thomas; the Swan, fifty tons, by John 
Cheſter 3 the Chriſtopher, of fifteen tons, by Thomas 
Moche, the ſame, as it ſeems, who was carpenter in the 
former voyage, and deſtroyed one of the ſhips by Drakes 
direchon. | | 
Theſe ſhips, equipped partly by himſelf, and partly by 
other private adventurers, he manned - with 164 ſtout 
ſailors, and furniſhed with ſuch proviſions as he judged 
neceflary for the long voyage in which he was engaged. 
Nor did he confine his concern to naval ſtores, or military 
preparations z but carried with him whatever he thought 
might contribute to raiſe in thoſe nations, with which he 
ſhould have any intercourſe, the higheſt ideas of the polite- 
neſs and magnificence of his native country. He there- 
fore not only procured a compleat ſervice of ſilver for his 
own table, and furniſhed the cook-room with many veſſels 
of the ſame metal, but engaged ſeveral muſicians to accom- 
_ pany him; rightly judging that nothing would mote excite 
the admiration of any ſavage and uncivilized people. 
Having been driven back by a tempeſt in their firſt at- 
tempt, and obliged to return to 3 to repair the 
damages which they had ſuffered, they ſet ſail again from 
thence on the 14th of December, 1577, and on the 25th had 
fight of Cape — in Barbary, from whence they coaſt- 
ed on ſouthward to the iſland of Mogadore, which Drake 
had appointed for the firſt place of rendezvous ; and on — | 
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z7th brought the whole fleet to anchor in a harbour on the 


main land. | 3 C | 
They were ſoon after their atrival diſcovered by the 
Moors that inhabited thoſe coaſts, who ſent two of the 
principal men amongſt them on board Drake's ſhip, receiv- 
ing at the ſame time two of his company as hoſtages. 'Theſe _ 
men he not only treated in the moſt ſplendid manner, but 
preſented with ſuch things as they appeared moſt to admire z- - 
it being with him an eſtabliſhed maxim, to endeavour to 
ſecure in every country a kind of reception to ſuch 
Engliſh men as might come after him, by treating 
the inhabitants with kindneſs and generoſity; a conduct 
at once juſt and politic, to the neglect of which may be at- 
tributed many of the injuries ſuffered by our failors in diſ- 
tant countries, which are generally aſcribed, rather to the 
effects of wickedneſs and folly of our own commanders, 
than the barbarity of the natives, who ſeldom fall upon any 
unleſs they have been firſt plundered or inſulted ; and, in 
revenging the ravages of one crew upon another of the 
ſame nation, are guilty of nothing but what is counte- 
nanced by the example of the Europeans themſelves. 
But this friendly intercourſe was in appearance ſoon 
broken; for, on the next day obſerving the Moors making 
ſignals from the land, they ſent out their boat, as before, 
to fetch them to the ſhip, and one John Fry leaped aſhore, 
intending to become a hoſtage as on the former day, when 
immediately he was ſeized by the Moors; and the crew, 
obſerving great numbers to ſtart up from behind the rock 
with weapons in their hands, found it madneſs to attempt 
his reſcue, and therefore provided for their own ſecurity 
by returning to the ſhip. . | ; 
Fry was immediately carried to the king, who, being 
then in continual expectation of an invaſion from Portugal, 
ſulpected that theſe ſhips were ſent only to obſerve the 
coaſt, and diſcover a proper harbour for the main fleet; but 
being informed who they were, and whither they were 
bound, not only diſmiſſed his captive, but made large 
offers of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which Drake, however, 
did not ſtay to receive, but being diſguſted at this breach 
of the laws of commerce, and afraid of farther violence, 
after having ſpent ſome days in ſearching for his man, in 
which he met with no reſiſtance, left the coaſt on December 
31, ſome time before Fry's return, who, being obliged by 
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this accident to Tomewhat a longer refidence among the 
Moors, was afterwards ſent home in a merchant's ſhip. 
On January 16, they arrived at Cape Blanc, having in 
their paſſage taken ſeveral. Spaniſh veſſels. Here while 
Drake was employing his men in catching fiſh, of which 
this coaſt affords great plenty, and various kinds, the inha- 
bitants came down to the. fea-ſide with their aliſorges, or 
leather-bottles, to traffic for water, which they were willing 
to, purchaſe with ambergriſe and other gums. But Drake, 
compaſſionating the miſery of their condition, gave them 
water whenever they aſked for it, and left them their com- 
modities to traffic with, when they ſhould be again re- 
duced. to the ſame diſtreſs, without finding the ſame ge- 
neroſity to relieve them. 5 5 | 


- Here having diſcharged ſome. Spaniſh ſhips which they, 


had taken, they ſet, ſail towards the iſles of Cape Verd, and 


on January 28, came to anchor before Mayo, hoping to 
furniſh themſelves with freſh water; but having landed, 
they found the town by the water's {ide entirely deſerted, 
and, marching farther up the country, ſaw the vallies ex- 
tremely fruitful and abounding with ripe figs, cocoes, and 
plantains, but could by no means prevail upon the inhabi- 
tants to conyerſe or traffic with them: however, they were 
ſuffered by them to range the country without, moleſtation, 
but found no water, except at ſuck a diſtance from the ſez 
that the labour of conveying it to the ſhips was greater 
than it was at that time neceſſary for them to undergo. 
Salt, had they wanted it, might have been obtained with 
leſs trouble, being left by the fea upon the ſand, and hard- 
ened by the ſun during the ebb, in ſuch quantities, that the 
chief traffic of their iſland is carried on with it. 
January 31, they paſſed by St. Jago, an ifland at that 
time divided between the natives and the Portugueſe, who, 
firſt entering theſe iſlands under the ſhow of traffic, by de- 
grees eſtabliſhed themſelves, claimed a ſaperiority over the 
original inhabitants, and haraffed them with ſuch cruelty, 
that they obliged them either to fly to the woods and moun- 
tains, and periſh with hunger, or to take arms againſt their 
oppreſſors, and, under the inſuperable diſadvantages with 
which they contended, to die almoſt without a battle in 
defence of their natural rights, and ancient poſſeſſions. 
Such treatment had the natives of St. Jago reccived, 
which had driven them into the rocky parts of the iſland, 
from whence they made incurſions into the plantations 5 | 
. „ , the 
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he Portuguefe, ſometimes with loſs, but generally with 
that ſucceſs which deſperation naturally prochres ; fo that 
the Portugueſe were in continual alarms, and lived with 
the natural conſequenees of guilt, terror, and anxiety. 
They were wealthy, but not happy, and poſſeſſed the 
iſland, but not idr iet. nn, 
They then failed on within ſight of Fogo, an iſland ſo 
called from a mountain, about the middle of it, continu- 
ally burning, and like the reſt inhabited by the Portugueſe, 
two leagues to the ſouth of which lies Brava, which has 
received its name from its fertility, abounding, though un 
inhabited with all kinds of fruits, and watered with great 
numbers of ſprings and brooks, which would eaſily invite 
the poſſeſſors of the adjacent iſlands to ſettle in it, but that 
it affords neither harbour nor anchorage. Drake, after 
having ſent out his boats with plummets, was not able to 
find any ground about it; and it is reported, that many 
experiments have heen made with the ſame ſueceſs; how- 
ever, he took in water ſufficient, and on the 2d of February 


ſet ſail for the Straits of Magellan 


On February 17, they paſſed the equator, and conti- 
nued their voyage with ſometimes calms, and ſometimes 
contrary winds, but without any memorable accident, to 
March 28, when one of their veſſels, with twenty- eight 
men, and the greateſt part of their freſn water on board, 
was, to their great diſcouragement, ſeparated from them; 
but their perplexity laſtec not long, for on the next day 
they diſcovered and rejoined their aſſociates. 
In their long courſe, which gave them opportunities of 
obſerving ſeveral animals, both in the air and water, at 
that time very little known, nothing entertained or ſurpriz- 
ed them more than the Flying Fiſh, which is near of the 
ſame ſize with a herring, and has fins of the length of his 
whole body, by the help of which, when he is purſued by 
the bonito, or great mackerel, as ſoon as he finds himſelf 
upon the point of being taken, he ſprings up into the air, 
and flies forward as long as his wings continue wet, moiſture 
being, as it ſeems, neceſſary to make them pliant and move- 
able; and when they become dry and ſtiff, he falls down 
into the water, unleis ſome bark or ſhip intercept him, and 
dips them again forfa ſecond flight. This unhappy animal 
| 1s not only purſued by fiſhes in his natural element, but at- 
tacked in the air, where he hopes for ſecurity by the don, 
or ſparkite, a great bird that preys upon fiſh ; and their 
| | „ = ſpecies. 
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pecies muſt ſurely be deſtroyed, were not their increaſe 
- , great, that the young fry, in one part of the year, covers 
e lea. 5 FCC ee 
There is another fiſh, named the cuttil, of which whole 
ſhoals will ſometimes riſe at once out of the water; and of 
which a great multitude fell into their ſhip. . 
At length, baving failed without ſight of land for ſixty- 
three days, they arrived, April 5, at the coaſt of Braſil, 
where, on the 7th, the Chriſtopher was ſeparated again 
from them by a ſtorm; after whiclr they ſatted near the 
land to the ſouthward, and on the 14th anchored under a 
cape, which they afterwards called Cape Joy, becauſe in 
two days the veſlelwhich they had loſt returned to them. 
Having fpent a fortnight in the river of Plate, to refreſn 
his men after their long 25 and then ſtanding out to- 
T 


| ſea, he was again ſurprized by a ſudden ftorm, in which they 
loſt ſight of the Swan. This accident determined Drake 
to contract the number of his fleet, that he might not only 
avoid the inconvenience of ſuch frequent ſeparations, but 
eaſe the labour of his men, by having more hands in 
For this purpoſe he ſailed along the'coaft in queſt of z 
commodious harbour, and, on May 13, diſcovered a bay, 
which ſeemed not improper for their purpoſe, but which 
they durſt not enter till it was examined; an employment 
in which Drake never truſted any, whatever might be his 
confidence in his followers on other occaſions. He well 
knew how fatal one moment's inattention might be, an 
how eaſily almoſt every man ſuffers himſelf to be ſurprized 
by indolence and ſecurity. He knew the ſame credulity, 


that might prevail upon him to truſt another, might induce 


another to commit the ſame office to a third; and it muſt 
be, at length, that ſome of them would be deceived. He 
therefore, as at other times, ordered the boat to be hoiſted 
out, and, taking the line into his hand, went on ſounding 
the paſſage till he was three leagues from his ſhip ; when, 
on a ſudden the weather changed, the ſkies blackened, the 


- winds whiſtled, and all the uſual forerunners of a ſtorm 


began te threaten them; nothing was now deſired but to 
return to the ſhip, but the thickneſs of the fog intercepting 

it from their ſight, made the attempt little other than def- 
* perate. By ſo many unforeſeen accidents is prudence itſelf 
liable to be embarraſſe&.1_So difficult is it ſometimes for the 
quickeſt ſagacity, and moſt enlightened . experience, a to 
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judge what meaſures ought to be taken! To truſt another 
to ſound an unknown coaſt, appeared to Drake folly and 
preſumption ; to be abſent from his fleet, though but for 
an hour, proved nothing leſs than to hazard the ſucceſs of 
their labours, hardſhips, and dangers. © 


© # 


In this 8 which Drake was not more ſenſible of 
than thoſe whom he had left in the fhips, nothing was to 
be omitted, however dangerous, that might contribute to 
extricate them from it, às they could venture nothing of 
cqmual value with the life of their general. Captain Tho- 
mas therefore, having the lighteſt veſſel, ſteered boldly into 
the bay, and taking the general aboard, dropped anchor, 
and lay aut of danger, while the reſt that were in the open 
ſea ſuffered much from the tempeſt, and the Mary, a Por- 
iugueſe prize, was driven away before the wind; the others, 
as ſoon as the tempeſt was over, diſcovering by the fires 
which were made on ſhore where Drake was, repaired to 
kim. LOR IT LE TH OG ag 5 
Here going on ſhore they met with no inhabitants, 
mough there were ſeveral houſes or huts ſtanding, in which 
they found a good 1 of dried fowls, and among 
them a great number of oſtriches, of which the thighs 
were as large as thoſe of a ſheep. 'Theſe birds are too 
keavy and unwieldy to riſe from the ground, but with the 
kelp of their wings run ſo fwiftly, that the Engliſh could 
never come near enough to ſhoot at them. The Indians, 
commonly, by holding a large plume of feathers before 
them, and walking gently forward, drive the oftriches 
into ſome narrow neck, or point of land, then fpreading _ 
a ſtrong net from one fide to the other, to hinder them 
from returning back to the open fields, ſet their dogs upon 
them, thus confined between the net and the water, and 
when they are thrown on their backs, ruſh in and take 
them. „ 1 T 5 3 8 
Not finding this harbour convenient, or well ſtored with 

wood and water, they left it on the 15th of May, and on 
the 18th entered another much ſafer and more commo- 
dious, which they no ſooner arrived at, than Drake, whoſe 
reſtleſs application never remitted, ſent Winter to the ſouth- 
ward, in queſt of thoſe ſhips which were abſent, and im- 

mediately after failed himſelf to the northward, and, hap- 
pily meeting with the Swan, conducted it to the reſt of 
the fleet; after which, in purſuance of his former reſolu- 
tion, he ordered jt to be broken up, reſerving the iron 
„ | 7 N work 


work for a future ſupply. The other veſſel which they 
loſt in the late ſtorm could not be diſcovered.  * 
While they were thus employed upon an iſland about 3 
mile from the main land, to which, at low water, there 
was a paſſage on foot, they were diſcovered by the natives, 
who appeared upon a hill at a diſtance, dancing and hold. 
ing up their hands, as beckoning the Engliſh to them; 
which Drake obſerving, ſent out a boat, 'with knives, bells, 
and bugles, and ſuch things as, by their uſefulneſs or no- 
velty, he. imagined would be agreeable. As ſoon as the 
Engliſh landed, they obſerved two men running towards 
them, as deputed by the company, who came within a lit- 
tle diſtance, and then ſtanding till could not be prevailed 
upon to come nearer. The Engliſh: therefore tied their 
preſents to a pole, which they fixed in the ground, and 
then retiring, ſaw the Indians advance, who taking what 
they found upon the pole, left, in return, ſuch feathers as 
they wear upon their heads, with a ſmall bone about fix 
inches in length, carved round the top, and burniſhed, * 
Drake, obſerving their inclination to friendſhip and 
traffic, advanced with ſome of his company towards the 
hill, upon fight of whom the Indians ranged themfelves in 
2 line from eaſt to weſt, and one of them running from 
one end of the rank to the other, backwards and forwards, 
bowed himſelf towards the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 
holding his hands over his head, and, frequently ſtopping 
in the middle of the rank, leaped up towards the moon, 
which then ſhone directly over their heads; thus * 
the ſun and moon, the deities they worſhip, to witne 
ye fincerity of their profeſſions of peace and friendſhip.” 
While this ceremony was performed, Drake and his com- 
pany aſcended the hill, to the apparent terror of the Indi- 
ans, whoſe apprehenſions when the Engliſh perceived, they 
peaceably retired ; which gave the natives ſo much en- 
couragement, that they came forward immediately, and 
exchanged their arrows, feathers, and bones, for ſuch 
trifles as were offered thein. V 
Thus they traded for ſome time; but by frequent inter- 
courſe finding that no violence was intended, they became 
familiar, and mingled with the Engliſh without the leaſt 
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They go quite naked, except a ſkin of ſome animal, 
which they throw over their ſhoulders when they lie in 
the open air. They knit up their hair, which is very long, 
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with a roll of oſtrich feathers, and uſually carry their ar- 
rows wrapped up in it, that they may not encumber them, 
they being made with reeds, headed with flint, and there- 
fore not heayy. Their bows are about an ell long. 
Their chief ornament is paint, which they uſe of ſeveral 
kinds, delineating generally upon their bodies the figures 
of the ſun and moon, in honour of their deities. 
It is obſervable, that moſt nations, amongſt whom the 
uſe of cloaths is unknown, paint their bodies, Such was 
the practice of the firſt inhabitants of our own country. 
From this cuſtom did our earlieft enemies, the Pitts, owe 
their denomination. As it is not probable that caprice or 
fancy ſhould be uniform, there muſt be, doubtleſs, ſome 
reaſon for a practice ſo general and prevailing in diſtant 
parts of the world, which have no communication with each 
other. The original end of painting their bodies was, 
probably, to exclude the cold ; an end, which, if we believe 
ſome relations, is ſo effeQually produced by it, that the 
men thus painted never ſhiver at the moſt piercing blaſts. 
But doubtleſs any people ſo hardened by continual ſeveri- 
ties, would, even without paint, be leſs ſenſible of the cold 
than the civilized inhabitants of the fame climate. How- 
ever, this practice may contribute, in ſome degree, to de- 
fend them from the injuries of winter, and, in thoſe cli- 
mates where little eyaporates by the pores, may be uſed with 
no great inconvenience z but in hot countries, where per- 
ſpiration in a greater degree is neceſſary, the natives only uſe 
unction to preſerve them from the other extreme of wea- 
ther: ſo well do either reaſon or experience ſupply the 
place of ſcience in ſavage countries. e 
They had no canoes like the other Indians, nor any me- 
thod of croſſing the water, which was probably the reaſon 
why the birds in the adjacent iſlands were ſo tame, that they 
might be taken with the hand, having never been before 
frighted or moleſted. The great plenty of fowls and ſeals, 
- which crowded the ſhallows in ſuch numbers that they killed 
at their firſt arrival two hundred of them in an hour, contri- 
buted much to the refreſhment of the Engliſh, who named 
the place Seal Bay, from that animal. 1 | 
.: Theſe ſeals ſeem to be the chief food of the natives, for 
the Engliſh often found raw pieces of their fleſh half eaten, 
and left, as they ſuppoſed, after a full meal by the Indians, 
whom they never knew to make uſe of fire, or any art, 
in dreſſing or preparing their victuals. | Mr 
| © #. as Su TY | Nor 
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Nor were their other cuſtoms leſs wild or uncouh, 
than their way of feeding ; one of them having received 
a cap off the general's head, and being extremely pleaſed 
as well with the honour as the gift, to expreſs his grati. 
tude, and confirm. the alliance between them, retired to a 
little diſtance, and thruſting an arrow into his leg, let the 
blood run upon the ground, teſtifying, as it is probable, 

| hat he valued Drake's friendſhip above life. 
Having ſtaid fifteen days among theſe friendly ſavages 
in 47 de min. S. Lat. on June 3, they ſet ſail towards 
the Sou £ bes, and fix days afterwards ſtopped at another 
little bay to break up the Chriſtopher. Then paſſing on, 
| they caſt anchor in another bay, not more than 20 leagues 
diſtant from the Straits of Magellan. 
It was now time ſeriouſly to deliberate in what manner 
they ſhould act with regard to the Portugueſe prize, which, | 
having been ſeparated from them by the ſtorm, had nat 
yet rejoined them. To return in ſearch of it was ſuffici- 
ently mortifying; to proceed without it, was not only to 
deprive themſelves of a conſiderable part of their force, but 
to expoſe their friends and companions, whom common 
| hardſhips and dangers had endeared to them, to certain 
death or captivity. This conſideration prevailed ; and 
therefore, on the 1 _ after prayers to God, with which 
Drake never forgot to _ an enterprize, he put to ſea, 
and the next day, near Port Julian, diſcovered their aſſo- 
ciates, whoſe ſhip was now * leaky, having ſuffered, 
much, both in the firſt ſtorm by which they were diſperſed, 
and afterwards in fruitleſs attempts to regain the fleet. 
Drake, therefore, being deſirous to relieve their fatigues, 
entered Port Julian, and, as it was his cuſtom, always to 
attend in perſon when any important buſineſs was in hand, 
went aſhore with ſome of the chieſ of his company, to ſeek 
for water, where he was immediately accoſted by two 
natives, of whom Magellan left a very terrible account, 
having deſcribed them as a nation of giants and monſters; 
nor is his narrative entirely without foundation, for theß 
are of the largeſt ſize, though not taller than ſome Engliſh- 
men; their ſtrength is proportioned to their bulk, and 
their voice loud, boiſterous,” and terrible. What were 
their manners before the arrival of the Spaniards, it is not 
poſſible to diſcover ; but the ſlaughter made. of their coun- 
trymen, perhaps without provocation, by theſe cruel in- 
ruders, and the general maſſacre with which that part of 
the world had been > Ay — have N in 
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them a ſuſpicion of all ſtrangers, and by conſequence made 


them inhoſpitable, treacherous, and bloody. 


| The two who affociated themſelves with the Engliſh ap- 


prey much pleaſed with their new gueſts, received wil. 


ingly what was given them, and very exactly obſerved. 


every thing that paſſed, ſeeming more particularly delighted 
with ſeeing Oliver, the maſter-gunner, ſhoot''an Engliſh 


arrow. They ſhot themſelves likewiſe in emulation, but 


their arrows always fell to the ground far ſhort of his, 
Soon after this friendly conteſt came another, who obs 
ſerving the familiarity of his countrymen with the ſtran- 


gers, appeared much difpleaſed, and, as the Engliſhmen 


perceived, endeayoured to diſſuade them from ſuch an in- 


tercourſe. What effect his arguments had was ſoon after 


apparent, for another of Drake's companions, being defir. - 


ous to ſhow the third Indian a ſpecimen of the Engliſh 


valour and dexterity, attempted likewiſe to ſhoot an arrow, 


but drawing it with his full force burſt the bow-ſtring z 
upon which the Indians, who Were unacquainted with their 


other weapons, imagined him diſarmed, followed the com- 


pany, as they were walking negligently down towards 


— 


: 


their boat, and let fly their arrows, aiming . at 


Winter, who had the bow in his hand. He, finding flim- 
ſelf wounded in the ſhoulder, endeavoured to refit his bow, 


and turning about was pierced with a ſecond arrow in the 


breaſt. Oliver, the gunner, immediately preſented his 
piece at the inſidious aſſailants, which falling to take fire 
gave them time to level another flight of arrows, by which 


he was killed ;, nor, perhaps, had-any of them eſcaped, ſur- 
prized and perplexed as they were, had not Drake, wit 

his uſual preſence of mind, animated their courage, and 
directed their motions, ordering them, by perpetually chang- 


ing their places, to elude, as much as they could, the aim 


of their enemies, and to defend their bodies with their 
targets; and inſtructing them 1 his own example, to pick 
up, and break the arrows as t 


with ſo much diligence, that the Indians were ſoon in dan- 


ger of being diſarmed. Then Drake himſelf taking the 
gun, which Oliver had ſo unſucceſsfully attempted to make 


uſe of, diſcharged it at the Indian that firſt began the fray, 
and had killed the gunner, aiming it ſo happily, that the 
hail ſhot, with which it was loaded, tore open his belly, and 
forced him to ſuch terrible outcries, that the Indians, 
though their numbers increaſed, and many of their coun- 
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ey fell; which they did 
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* ſnewed themſelves from different parts of the 
adjoining wood, were too much terrified to renew the af. 
fault, and fuffered Drake, without moleſtation, to withdraw 
his wounded friend, who, being hurt in his lungs, lan. 
guiſhed two days, and then dying, was interred with his 
_ eompanion, with the uſual ceremony of a military funeral. 
They ſtayed here two months afterwards, without re. 
ceiving any other injuries from the natives, who, findin 
the danger to which they expoſed themfelves by open wa | 
tilities, and not being able any more to ſurprize the vigi- 
lance of Drake, preferred their ſafety to revenge, 
But Drake had other enemies to conquer or eſcape, far 
more formidable than theſe Barbarians, and inſidious prac, 
tices to obviate, more artful and dangerous than the am, 
buſhes of the Indians; for in this place was laid open a de- 
ſign, formed by one of the gentlemen of the fleet, not only 
to defeat the voyage, but to murder the general. 
This tranſaction is related in ſo obſcure and conſuſed a 
manner, that it is difficult to form any judgment upon it. 
The writer, who gives the largeſt account of it, has ſup- 
preſſed the name of the criminal, which we learn, from a 
more ſuccinct narrative, publiſhed in à collection of travels 
near that time, to have been Thomas Doughtie. What 
were his inducements to attempt the deſtruction of his 
leader, and the ruin of the expedition, or what were his 
views, if his deſign had ſucceeded, what meaſures he had 
hitherto taken, whom he had endeavoured to corrupt, with 
what arts, or what ſucceſs, we are no where told. 
The plot, as the narrative aſſures us, was laid before 
their departure from England, and diſcovered, in its whole 
extent, to Drake himſelf in his garden at Plymouth, who 
nevertheleſs not only entertained the perſon ſo accuſed as 
one of his company, but, this writer very particularly re- 
lates, treated him with remarkable kindneſs and regard, 
ſetting him always at his own table, and lodging him in the 
ſame cabbin with himſelf. . Nor did he ever diſcover the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his intentions, till they arrived at this 
place, but appeared, by the authority with which he inveſt- 
ed him, to conſider him, as one to whom, in his abſence, 
he could moſt ſecurely intruſt the direction of his affairs. 
At length, in this remote corner of the world, he found 
out a deſign ſormed againſt his life, called together all his 
officers, laid before them the evidence on which he ground- 
ed the accuſation, and ſummoned the criminal, who, * 
5 2 1 e oe. (0 
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of all the horrors of guilt, and confounded at ſo. clear 3 
 deteftion of his whole ſcheme, immediately confeſſed hig 
_ crimes, and acknowledged himſelf unworthy of longer life: 
upon which the whole afſembly, conſiſting of thirty perſons, 
after having conſidered the affair with the attention which 
it required, and heard all that could be urged in extenuati- 
on of his offence, unanimouſly figned the ſentence by which 
he was condemned to ſuffer * Drake, however, un- 
willing, as it ſeemed, to proceed to extreme ſeveęrities, of- 
ſered him his choice, either of being executed on the iſland, 
or {et aſhore on the main land, or being {ent to England to 
be tried before the council; of which, after a day's conſi- 
deration, he choſe the firſt, alledging the improbability of 
perſuading any to leave the expedition for the ſake of tranſ- 
porting a criminal We and the danger of his future 
ſtate among ſavages and infidels. His choice, I believe, 
few will approve : to be ſet aſhore on the main land, was 
indeed only to be executed in a different manner; for what 
mercy could be expected from the natives ſo incenſed, but 
the moſt cruel and lingering death ?. But why he ſhould 
pot rather have requeſted to be ſent to England is not eaſy 
o conceive. In ſo-long a voyage he might have found a 
thouſand opportunities of eſcaping, perhaps with the con- 
nivance of his keepers, whoſe reſentment muſt probably in 
time haye given way to compaſſion, or at leaſt by their ne- 
gligence, as it is eaſy to believe they would in times of eaſe 
and refreſhment have remitted their. vigilance : at leaſt he 
would have gained longer life; and to make death deſirable 
ſeems not one of the effects of guilt. However, he was, 
28 it is related, obſtinately deaf to all perſuaſions, and ad- 
hering to his firſt choice, after having received the commu- 
nion, and dined cheerfully with the general, was executed 
1 the afternoon with many proofs of remorſe, but none 
of fear. 1 e e nn mr nn. 
How far it is probable that Drake, aſter having been ac- 
quainted with this man's deſigns, ſhould admit him into his 
fleet, and afterwards careſs, reſpect, and truſt him; or that 
Doughtie, who is repreſented as a man of eminent abili- 
ties, ſhould engage in ſo long and hazardous a voyage with 
no other view than that of defeating it; is left to the de- 
termination of the reader. What deſigns he could have 
formed with any hope of ſucces, or to what actions wor- 
thy. of death he could have proceeded without accomplices, 
ior none are mentioned, is equally difficult to imagine. 


Nor, 
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Nor, on the other hand, though the obſcurity of the ac: 
count, and the remote place choſen for the diſcovery of this 
vicked project, ſeem to give ſome reaſon for ſuſpicion, 
does there appear any temptation, from either hope, fear, 
or intereſt, that fp induce Drake, or any commander 
in his ſtate, to put to death an innocent man upon falſe 
Alter the execution of this man, the whole company, 
either convinced of the juſtice of the proceeding, or awed 
by the ſeverity, applied themſelves without any murmurs, 
or appearance of diſcontent, to the proſecution of the 
voyage; and having broken up another veſſel, and reduced 
the number of their ſhips to three, they left the port, and, 
on Auguſt the 20th, entered the Straits of Magellan, in 
which they ſtruggled with contrary winds, and the various 
dangers to which the intricacy of that winding paſſage ex- 
poſed them till night, and then entered a more open ſea, in 
which they diſcovered an iſland with a burning mountain. 
On the 24th they fell in with three more iſlands, to which 
Drake gave names, and, landing to take poſſeſſion of them 
in the name of his Sovereign, found in the largeſt ſo pro- 
digious a number of birds, that they killed three thoufand 
of them in one day. This bird, of which they knew not 
the name, was ſomewhat leſs than a wild gooſe, without 
| feathers, and covered with a kind of down, unable to fly 
or riſe from the ground, but capable of running and ſwim- 
ming with amazing celerity ; they feed on the ſea, and 
come to land only to reſt at night or lay their eggs, which 
they depoſit in holes like thoſe of eoneys. s. 
From theſe iflands to the South Sea, the ſtrait becomes 
very crooked and narrow, ſo that ſometimes, by the inter- 
poſition of headlands, the paſfage ſeems ſhut up, and the 
voyage entirely ſtopped. To double theſe capes is yery dif- 
ficult, on account of the frequent-alterations to be made in 
the courſe. There are indeed, as Magellan obſerves, many 
harbours, but in moſt of them no bottom is to be found. 
- . The land on both ſides riſes into innumerable mountains: 
the tops of them are encircled with clouds and vapours, 
| which being congealed fall down in ſnow, and increaſe 
their height by hardening into ice, which is never diſſolved; 
but the valleys are, nevertheleſs, green, fruitful, and 
„%% r 8 DT 
Here Drake finding the ſtrait in appearance ſhut up, 
went in his boat to make farther diſcoveries, and, 1 
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found a paſſage towards the north, was returning to his 
ſhips 3 but curioſity ſoon prevailed upon him to ſtop, for 
the ſake of obſerving a canoe or boat, with feveral natives 
of the country in it. He could not at a diſtance” forbear 
admiring the form of this little veſſel, which ſeemed in- 
ckning to a ſemicirck, the ſtern and prow ſtanding up, 
and the body finking inward ; but much greater was his 
wonder, when, upon a nearer inſpection, he found it made 
only of the barks of trees ſewed together with thongs of 
ſcal-ſkin, ſo artificially that ſcarcely any water entered the 
ſeams. The people were well-ſhaped and painted, like 
thoſe which have been already deſcribed. On the land 
they had a hut built with poles and covered with ſkins, in 
which they had water; veſſels and other utenſils, made hke- 
wiſe of the barks of trees. 2 0:15 1520 e 
Among theſe people they had an opportunity of remark- 
ing, what is frequently obſervable in ſavage. countries, how 
natural ſagacity, and unwearied induſtry, may ſupply the 
want of fuch manufactures, or natural productions, as ap- 
pear to us abſolutely neceffary for the ſupport of life. The 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands are wholly ſtrangers to iron and 
its uſe, but inſtead of it make uſe of the ſhell of a muſcle 
of prodigious ſize, found upon their coaſts; this they 
grind upon a ftone to an edge, which is ſo firm and ſolid, 
that neither wood nor ſtone is able to reſiſt it. | 
September 6, they entered the great South Sea, on 
which no Engliſh veſſel had ever been navigated before, 
and propoſed to have directed their courſe towards tlie line, 
that their men, who had ſuffered by the feverity of the 
climate, might recover their ſtrength in a warmer latitude. 
But their defigns were ſcarce formed before they were fruſ- 
trated ; for, on September 7, after an eclipſe of the moon, 
a ſtorm aroſe, ſo violent, that it left them little hopes of 
ſurviving it; nor was its fury fo dreadful as its continu- 
ance, for it laſted with little intermiſſion till October 28, 
fifty-two days, during which time they were toſfſed incef- 
ſantly from one part of the ocean to another, without any 
power of ſpreading their ſails, or lying upon their anchors, . 
amidft fhelving ſhores, ſcattered rocks, and unknown- - 
iands, the tempeſt continually roaring, and the waves 
daſhing over them. RT e 
In this ſtorm on the zoth of September, the Marigold, 


commanded by captain Thomas, was ſeparated from them. 
On the 7th of October, having entered a harbour, where 
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they hoped for ſome intermiſſion of theit fatigues, they 
were in a few hours forced out to ſea by a violent guſt; 
which broke the cable, at which time they loſt Gght of the 
Elizabeth, the vice-admiral, whoſe crew, as was afterwards 
diſcovered, wearied with labour, and diſeouraged by the 
proſpect of future dangers, recovered the Straits on the 
next day, and; returning by the ſame paſſage through which 
they came, ſailed along the coaſt of Braſil, and on the 2d 
of June, in the year following, arrived at England. 
From this bay, they were driven ſouthward to fifty-five 
degrees, where among ſome iſlands they ſtayed two days, to 
the great refreſhment of the crew; but, being again forced 
into the main fea, they were toſſed about with -perpetuat 
expectation of periſhing, till ſoon after ther again came to 
anchor near the fame place, where they found the natives, 
whom the continuance of the ftorm had probably reduced 
to equal diſtreſs, rowing from one ifland to another, and 
providing the neceſſaries of life, _ r 
It is, perhaps, a juſt obſervation, that, with regard to 
outward circumſtances, happineſs. and miſery are equally 
diffuſed through all ſtates of human life, In civilized coun- 
tries; where regular policies have ſecured' the neceſſaries of 
life, ambition, avarice, and luxury, find the mind at leiſure 
for their reception, and ſoon engage it in new purſuits; 
purſuits that are to be carried on by inceſſant labour, and, 
whether vain, or ſucceſsful, produce anxiety and contention: 
Among ſavage nations, imaginary wants find indeed no 
place; but their ſtrength is exhauſted by neceſſary. toils; 
and their paſſions agitated not by conteſts about ſuperiority, 
affluence or precedence, but by perpetual care for the pre- 
ſent day, and by fear of periſ e want of food. 
But for ſuch reflections as theſe they had no time; for, 
having ſpent three days in ſupplying themſelves with wood 
and water, they were by a new ſtorm driven to the latitude 
of fifty-ſix degrees, where they beheld the extremities of 
the American coaſt, and the confluence of the Atlantic and 
Southern ocean. : 1 5 
Here they arrived on the 28th of October, and at laſt 
were bleſſed with the fight of a calm ſea, having for almoſt 
two months endured ſuch a ſtorm as no traveller has given 
an account of, and ſuch as in that part of the world, 
though accuſtomed to hurricanes, they were before unac- 
quainted with. ; 5 e 9 
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On the zoth of October they ſteered away towards the 
place appointed for the rendezvous, of the fleet, which was 


in thirty, degrees, and on the next day diſcovered two iſlands 
ſo well ſtocked with fowls, that they victualled their ſhips 


with them, and then failed forwards along the coaſt of Peru, 


till they eame to, thirty-ſeven degrees, where finding. nei= 


ther of their ſhips, nor any convenient port, they came to 
anchor, November the 2 i at Mucho, an iſland inhabited 
by ſuch Indians as the cruelty of the Spaniſh conquerors 
had driven. from the continent, to whom they applied for 


* 


water and, proviſions, offering them in return ſuch things 

as they imagined moſt likely to pleaſe them. The Indians 

ſeemed willing to traffic, and having preſented them with 

fruits and two fat ſheep, would have ſhewed them a plate 

whither they, ſhguld come for water. Ws | 
The next morni | 

landed with, their watersveſſels, and ſent two men forward 


towards. the place appointed, who, about the middle of.the 


way, were ſuddenly. attacked 7 hg Indians, and imme 


diately lain. Nor. were the reſt, of the company out of 
danger; for behind the rocks was lodged an ambuſh of five 


hundred men, who, ſtarting up from their retreat, diſcharg- 


ed their arrows into the boat with ſuch dexterity, that every 
one of the crew was wounded by them, the ſea being then 


high, and hindering them from either retiring or making uſe 
of their weapons: Drake himſelf received an arrow under. 


his eye, which pierced him almoft to the brain, and another 


in his head. The danger of theſe wounds was much in- 


creaſed by the. abſence of their ſurgeon, who was in the 


Vice-admiral, ſo that they had none to aſſiſt them but a boy, 


whoſe age did not admit of much experience or ſkill ; yet 
ſo much were they favoured by Providence, that they all 
recovered, | | 


No reaſon could be aſſigned for which the Indians ſhould . 


attack them with ſo furious a ſpirit of malignity, but that 
they miſtook them for Spamiards, whoſe cruelties might 
very reaſonably incite them to revenge, whom they had 
driven by inceſſant perſecution from their country, waſting 
immenſe tracks of land by maſſacre and devaſtation. 


On the afternoon of the fame day, they ſet ſail, and on 


the 3oth of November dropped anchor in Philips Bay, where 
their boat having been ſent out to diſcover the country, 
returned with an Indian in his cande, whom they had in- 
tercepted. He was of a graceful ſtature, dreſſed in a white 

5 . . coat 


ng, according to agreement, the Engliſh 


coat or gown, reaching almoſt to his knees, very mild; hut. 
ble, and docile, ſuch as perhaps were all the Indians, till the 
Spaniards taught them e treachery, and cruelty. 
This Indian, having been kindly treated, was diſmiſſed 
with preſents, and informed as far as the Engliſh could 
make him underftand, what they chiefly wanted, and what 
they were willing to give in return; ke ordering his 
boat to attend Him in his canoe, and to ſet him ſafe on 
When he was aſhore, he directed them to wait till his re- 
turn, and, meeting ſome of his countrymen, gave them ſuch 
an account of his reception, that, within a few hours, ſeveril 
of them repaired with him to the boat with fowls, eggs, 
and a hog, and with them one of their captains; who wil. 
lingly came into the boat, and deſired to be conveyed by 
i wo e 6 1909-76579 
By this man Drake was informed, that no fupplies were 
to be expected here; but that ſouthward, in a place to 
which he offered to be his pilot, there was great plenty. 
This propoſal was accepted; and on the St of December, 
under the direction of the good-natured Indian, they came 
to anchor in the harbotir called, by the Spaniards, Valpe- 
rizo, near the town of St. James of Chiuli, where they met 
not only with ſufficient ſtores of proviſion, and with ſtore- 
Houſes full of the wines of Chili, but with a ſhip called the 
Captain of Morial, richly laden, having, together with 
large quantities of the ſame wines, ſome of the fine gold 
of Baldivia, and à great croſs of gold fet with emeralds. 

| Having ſpent three days in ſtoring their ſhips with all 
kinds of proviſion in the utmoſt plenty, they departed, and 
landed their Indian pilot where they firſt received him, 
after having rewarded him much above his expectations or 


© defires. : | 
They had now little other anxiety than for their friends 


who had been ſeparated from them, and whom they now | 


determined to ſeek ; but conſidering that, by entering every 
creek and harbour with their ſhip, they expoſed themſelves 
to unneceſſary dangers, and that their boat would not con- 
\ tain ſuch a number as might defend themſelves againſt the 
Spaniards, they determined to ſtation their ſhip at ſome 
place, where they might commodiouſly build a pinnace, 
- which, being of light burden, might eaſily ſail where the 
ſhip was in danger of being ſtranded, and at the ſame time 


might carry a ſufficient force to reſiſt the enemy, 2 
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afford better accommodation than could be expected in 
the boat. op Gotgtd | 2 04 Hole hs 
Io this end, on the 19th of December, they entered a 
bay near Cippo, a town inhabited by Spaniards, who, diſ- 
covering them, immediately ifſued out, to the number of 
an hundred horſemen, with about two hundred naked 
Indians running by their ſides. The Engliſh, obſerving 
their approach, retired to their. boat without any-loſs, ex- 
cept of one man, whom no perſuaſions or entreaties could 
move to retire with the reſt, and who, therefore, was ſhot 
by the Spaniards, who, exulting at the victory, commanded 
the Indians to draw the dead carcaſe from the rock on which 
he fell, and in the fight of the Engliſh beheaded it, then 
cut off the right hand, and tore out the heart, which they 
carried away, having firſt commanded the Indians to ſhoet 
their arrows all over the body. The arrows of the Indians 
were made of green wood, for the immediate. ſervice of the 
day; the Spaniards, with the fear that always haraſſes 
oppreſſors, forbidding them to have any weapons, when 
they do not want their preſent aſſiſtance. 
Leaving this place, they ſoon found a harbour more ſe- - 
cure and convenient, where they built their pinnace, in 
which Drake went to ſeek his companions, but, finding 
the wind contrary, he was obliged to return in two days. 
Leaving this place ſoon after, they failed along the coaſt 
in ſearch, of freſh watery and landing at Turapaca, they _ 
found a Spaniard aſleep, with filver bars lying by him to the 
value of three thouſand ducats ; not all the inſults which 
they had received from his countrymen could provoke them 
to offer any violence, to his perſon, and therefore they car- 
| py away his treaſure, without doing him any farther 
Landing in another place, they found a Spaniard driving 


eight Peruvian. ſheep, which are the beaſts of burthen in 5 


that country, each laden with an hundred pounds weight of 
m—_ which they ſeized hkewiſe,' and drove to their 
„„ ̃ÄU d in lt, ror ms 
Further along the coaſt lay ſome Indian towns, from 
which the inhabitants repaired to the ſhip, on floats made of 
ſeal-ſkins, blown full of wind, two of which they faſten 
together, and fitting between them row with great ſwift- 
neſs, and carry conſiderable burthens. They very readily 
traded for glaſs and ſuch trifles, with which the old and 
the young ſeemed equally a ag 
| — 
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/ Arijvive at Morme rena on the 26th of January, Drake 
invited the Spaniards to traffic with him, which they agreed 
5 tot es. ſupplied him with neceffaries, ſelling to him, among 

viſions, ſome of thoſe ſheep which have been men- 
, whoſe bulk is equal to that of a cow, and whoſe 
N is-ſach, that one of them can carry three tall men 
upon his back; their necks are like a camel's, and their 
heads like thoſe of our ſheep. They are the moſt uſeful 
animals of this country, not only affording excellent fleeces 
and wholeſome fleſh; but ſerving as carriages over rocks 
and mountains Fete no other beaſt can travel, for their 
foot is of a peculiar form, which enables them to tread 
ber 5 in the moſt ſteep and ſlippery places. | 
On all this coaſt, the whole ſoil is fo impregnated with 
Move; that five ounces may be ſeparated from an _ 
'tred pound weight of common earth. | 
Still coaſting in hopes of ' meeting their friends, they an- 
ehored on the 7th of February before Aria, where they 
took two barks with about eight huudred pounds weight 
of filver, and, purſuing their Nan ſeized another veſſe} - 
laden with finens. ih 
On the r5th'of February, 7 558, they arrired at Lima, 
7 entered the harbour without reſiſtance, though thirty 
Mips were ſtationed there, of which ſeventeen were equip- 
ped for their voyage, and many of them are repreſented in 
the narrative as veſſels of confiderable force ; ſo that their 
ſecurity ſeems to have conſiſted not in their ſtrength, but 
in their reputation, which had ſo intimidated the Spaniards, - 
that the fight of their own ſuperiority-could not rouſe them 
to oppoſition. Inſtances of ſuch panic terrors are to be 
met with in other relations; but as they are, for the moſt 
part, quickly diſſipated by reaſon and reflection, a wiſe 
commander will rarely found his hopes of ſucceſs on them; 
and, perhaps, on this occaſion, the Spaniards ſcarcely de- 
: ſerve a ſeverer cenſure for their cowardice, than Drake for 
his 3 
[Ione of theſe ſhips they found fifteen Hundced bars of 
ſiwer ; = Won a cheſt of money; and very rich lad- 

1 ny of the reſt, of which the Spaniards tamely 
ſuffered thein to carry the moſt valuible part away, and 
would have permitted them no leſs peaceably to burn their 

ſhips 3 but Drake never made war with a ſpirit of cruelty 
or revenge, or carried hoſtilities further chan u was 5 neceſſary 
Tos his, own * or Wende. | | the 25 
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They ſet ſail the next morning towards Panama, in 
queſt of the Caca Fuego, a very rich ſhip, which had 
failed fourteen days before, bound thither from Lima, 
which they overtook on the firft of March, near Cape 
Franciſco, and boarding it, found not only a quantity of 
jewels, and twelve cheſts of ryals of plate, but eighty 
pounds weight of gold, and twenty-ſix tons of uncoined 
filver, with pieces of wrought plate to a great value. In 
unlading this prize, they ſpent fix days, and then diſmiſſing 
the Spaniards, ſtqod off to fee. 
Being now ſufficiently enriched, and having loft all 
| hopes of finding their affociates, and perhaps beginning to 
be infected with that deſire of eaſe and pledſure which is 
the natural conſequence of wealth obtained by dangers 
and fatigues, they began to conſult about their return 
home, and, in purſuance of Drake's advice, reſolved. firſt 
to find out ſome convenient harbour, where they might 
ſupply themſelves with wood and water, and then endea- 
vour to diſcover a paſſage from the South-ſea into the At- 
lantic ocean; a diſcovery which would not only enable 
them to return home with leſs danger, and in a ſhorter. 
time, but would much facilitate the navigation in thoſe 
parts of the world. . „ 2 
For this purpoſe they had recourſe to a port in the 
iſland of Caines, where they met with fiſh, wood, and 
freſh water, and in their courſe took a ſhip laden with ſilk 
and linen, which was the laſt that they met with on the 
coaſt of America. „„ . 
But being deſirous of ſtoring themſelves for a long courſe, 
they touched, April the 1 5th, at Guatulco, a Spaniſh 
iſland, where they ſupplied themſelyes with proviſions, 
and ſeized a buſhel of ryals of filver. 4 
From Guatulco, which lies in 15 deg. 40 min. they 
ſtood out to ſea, and, without approaching any land, fail- - 
ed forward, till on the night following, the 3d of June, 
being then in the latitude of 38 1 8 they were ſud- 
denly benumbed with ſuch cold blaſts, that they were 
ſcarcely able to handle the ropes. T his cold increaſed 
upon them, as they proceeded, to ſuch a degree, that the 
ſailors were diſcouraged from mounting upon the deck; 
nor were the effects of the climate to be imputed. to the 
_ warmth. of the regions to which they had been lately ac- 
cuſtomed, for the ropes were {tiff with fröſt, and the meat 
could ſcarcely be conveyed warm to the table. 
| Aa 2 „ 
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On June 17th they came to anchor.in 38 deg. 30 min, 
when they ſaw the land naked, and the trees without leaves, 


"and in a ſhort time had opportunities of obſerving; that the 
natives of that 2 were no leſs ſenſible of the cold 


than themſelves; for the next day came a man rowing in 


Bis canoe towards the ſhip, and at a diſtance from it 
made a long oration, with very extraordinary geſticulati- 


ons, and great appearance of vehemence, and a little time 


afterwards made a ſecond viſit in the ſame manner, and 


then returning a third time, he preſented them, after his 
harangue was finiſhed, with a kind of crown of black fea- 


thers, ſuch as their kings wear upon their heads, and a 


baſket of rufhes filled with a particular herb, both which 
he faſtened to a ſhort ſtick, and threw into the boat; nor 


could he be prevailed upon to receive any thing in return, 


though puſhed towards him upon a board; only he took 
up a hat, which was flung into the water. N | 
Three days afterwards, their ſhip, having received ſome 


damage at ſea, was brought nearer to land, that the lad- 
ing might be taken out. In order to which, the Engliſh, 


who had now learned not too negligently to commit their 
lives to the mercy of ſavage nations, raiſed a kind of for- 


fification with ſtones, and built their tents within it. All 
this was not beheld by the inhabitants without the utmoſt 


aſtoniſhment, which incited them to come down in crowds 
to the coaſt, with no other view, as it appeared, than to 


worſhip the new divinities that had condeſcended to touch 
upon their country” ER e 


Drake was far from countenancing their errors, or 
taking advantage of their weakneſs to injure or moleſt 


them; and therefore, having directed them to lay aſide 


their bows and arrows, he preſented them with linen, 
and other neceſſaries, of which he ſhewed them tlie uſe. 


They then returned to their habitations, about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the Engliſh' camp, where they made 
fuch loud and violent outcries, that they were heard b' 


the Engliſh, Who found that they ſtill perſiſted in their fi 


notions, and were paying them their kind of melancholy 
adoration. | e r 


Tuo days afterwards, they perceived the approach of a 


far more numerous company, who ſtopped at the top of a 
Hill which overlooked the Engliſh ſettlement, while one of 
them made à Jong oration, at the end of which — =, * 
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aſſembly bowed their bodies, and pronounced the ſyllable 
Ob witha ſolemn tone, as by. way of confirmation of what 
had been ſaid by the orator. Then the men, laying down 
| their bows, and leaving the women and children on the 
top of the hill, came down towards the tents, and ſeemed 
tranſported in the higheſt degree at the kindneſs of the - 
general, who received their gifts, and admitted them to 
oy preſence. 'The women at a diſtance appeared ſeized 
with a kind of frenzy, ſuch as that of old among the Pa- 
gans in ſome of their religious ceremonies, and in honour, 
as it ſeemed, of their gueſts, tore their cheeks and boſoms 
with their nails, and threw- themſelves upon the ſtones 
with their naked bodies till they were covered with blood. 
- Theſe cruel rites, and miſtaken honours, were by no 
means agreeable to Drake, whoſe predominant ſentiments- 
| were notions of piety z and, therefore, not to make that 
criminal in himfelf by his concurrence, which, perhaps, 
ignorance might make guiltleſs in them, he ordered his 
| whole company to fall upon their knees, and, with their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, that the ſavages might obſerve 
that their worſhip was addreſſed to a Being reſiding there, 
they all joined in praying that this harmleſs and deluded 
people might be brought to'the knowledge of the true re- 
ligion, and the doQtrines of our bleſſed Saviour; after 
which they ſung pſalms, a performance ſo pleaſing to their 
wild audience, that in all their viſits they generally firſt ae- 
coſted them with a requeſt that they would fing. They 
then returned alt the preſents which they had received, 
- Three days after this, on June 25, 1579, our general 
received two ambaſſadors from the Hioh, or king of the 
country, who, intending to viſit the camp, required that 
ſome token might be ſent him of friendſhip and peace 
this requeſt was readily complied with, and ſoon after 
came the king, attended by a guard of about an hun- 
dred tall men, and preceded by an officer of ſtate, who 
carried a fceptre made of black wood, adorned with chains 
of a kind of bone or horn, which are marks of the higheſt 
honour among them, and having two crowns, made as 
before, with feathers faſtened to it, with a bag of the 
ſame herb which was preſented to Drake at his firſt ar- 
rival. e BK $5 e , + 
Behind him was the king himſelf, dreſſed in a coat of 
Feney-ſkins, with a cawl woven with feathers upon his 
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head, an ornament ſo much in eſtimation there, thato none 
but the domeſtics of the king are allowed to wear it; his 
attendants followed him, adorned nearly i in the ſame man- 
ner; and aſter them came the common people, with baſ- 
kets plaited ſo artificially that they held water, in Wich, 
by way of ſacrifice, they brought roots and fiſh. | 
Drake, not lulled into ſecurity, ranged -his men in order | 
of battle, and waited their approach, who coming nearer 


| ſtood ſtill while the ſceptre-bearer made an oration, at the 


. concluſion of which they again came forward to the foot 
of the hill, and then the ſceptre-bearer began a ſong, which 
he accompanied. with a darice, in both which the men 
joined, but the women danced without ſinging. 
Drake now, diſtruſting them no longer, admitted ha . 
into his fortification, where they continued their ſong and 
dance # ſhort time; and then both the king, and ſome 
others of the compan ris made long harangues, in which i it 
appeared, by the reſt of their behaviour, that they en- 
treated him to accept of their country, and to take the 
government of it into his own hands; for the king, with 
the apparent concurrence of. the reſt, placed the crown 
upon bis head, graced him with the chains and other figns 
of authority, and ſaluted him by the title of Hioh. _. 
The kingdom thus offered, eee of no farther value 
to him than as it furniſhed him with preſent neceſſaries, 


Drake thought it not prudent to refuſe ; and therefore 


took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth, not 
without ardent wiſhes that this acquiſition might have 
been of uſe to his native country, and that ſo mild: and 
innocent a people might have been united to the church 
of Chriſt. | 
The kingdom being thus conſigned, and the grand affair | 
at an end, the common people left their king and his do- 
meſtics, with Drake, and diſperſed themſelves over the 
camp; and when they ſaw any one that pleaſed them by 
his appearance more than the reſt, they tore their fleſh, 
and vented their outcries as before, in token of reverence 
and admiration. | 

They then proceeded to ſhew them their wounds and 
diſeaſes, in hopes of a miraculous and inſtantaneous cure; 
to which the Engliſh, to benefit and undeceive them at 
the ſame time, applied ſuch remedies as they uſed on the 

like occaſions. . 
They were now grown confident and familiar, 1 0 came 
don to the camp el day W their — 
an 
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and ſacrifices, till they were more fully informed how diſ- 
agreeable they were to thoſe whoſe favour they were ſo 
ſtudious of obtaining: they then viſited them without 
adoration indeed, but with a - curioſity ſo ardent, that it, 
left them no leiſure. to provide the neceſſaries of life, 
with which the Engliſh were therefore obliged to ſupply 
the... 
They had then ſufficient opportunity to remark the cuſ. 
toms and diſpoſitions of theſe new allies, whom they found 
tractable and benevolent, ſtrong of body, far beyond the 
Engliſh, yet unfurniſhed with weapons, either for aſſault 
or defence, their bows being too weak for any thing but 
ſport. Their dexterity in taking. fiſh was ſuch, that, if 
they ſaw them ſo near the ſhore: that they could come to 
them without ſwimming, they never miſſed them. 
The ſame. curioſity that had brought them in ſuch 
crowds to the ſhore, now induced Drake, and ſome of 
his company, to travel up into the country, which they 
found, at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, very fruitful, filled 
with large deer, and abounding With a peculiar kind off 
coneys, ſmaller than ours, with tails like that of a rat, 
and paws ſuch as thoſe of a mole; they have bags under 
their chin, in which they carry proviſions to their young. 
The houſes of the inhabitants are round holes dug in 
the ground, from the brink of which they raiſe rafters, or 
piles ſhelving towards the middle, where they all meet, 
and are cramped together; they lie upon ruſhes, with 
the fire in the midſt, and let the ſmoak fly out at the 
Fi tots, > ,vint io hes ads oo 
I he men are generally naked; but the women make a 
kind of petticoat of bulruſhes, which they comb like hemp, 
and throw the ſkin of a deer over their ſhoulders. They 
2 very modeſt, tractable, and obedient to their huſ- 
and.... 156 . die ie, act 
Buch is the condition of this people; and not very dif- 
ferent is, perhaps, the ſtate of the greateſt part of man- 
kind. Whether more enlightened nations ought to look 
upon them with pity, as leſs happy than themſelves, ſome 
ſceptics have made, very unneceſſarily, a difficulty of de- 
termining. More, they ſay, is loſt by the perplexities than 
gained by the inſtruction of ſcience; we enlarge our 
vices with our knowledge, and multiply our wants with 
our attainments, and the happineſs of life is better - | 
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3 ignorance of vice than by the knowledge of 
r 0 d / 
The fallacy, by which ſuch reaſoners have impoſed 
upon themſelves, ſeems to ariſe from the compariſon which 
they make, not between two men equally inchned to apply 
the means of happineſs in their power to the end for 
which Providence conferred them, but furniſhed in un- 
equal proportions with the means of happineſs, which is 
the true ſtate of ſavage and poliſhed nations, but between 
two men, of 'which he to whom Providence has been moſt 
bountiful deſtroys the bleſſings by negligence, or obſtinate 
miſuſe; while the other, ſteady, diligent, and * virtuous, 
_ employs his abilities and conveniencies to their proper end. 
The queſtion is not whether a good Indian or bad Engliſh. 
man be moſt happy; but which ſtate is moſt deſirable, ſup- 
poſing virtue and reaſon the ſame'in both.” + 
Nor is this the only miſtake which is generally admitted 
in this controverſy, for theſe reaſoners frequently confound 
Innocence- with the mere incapacity of guilt. He that 
never faw, or heard, or thought of — liquors, cannot 
be propoſed as a pattern of ſobriety. x. 
This land was named, by Drake, ' Albion, from its white 
cliffs, in which it bore ſome reſemblance to his native 
country; and the whole hiſtory of the reſignation of it to 
the Engliſh was engraven on a piece of braſs, then nailed 
on ax: poſt,” and fixed up before their departure, which be- 
ing now diſcovered by the people to be near at hand, they 
could not forbear perpetual lamentations. When the 
Engliſh, on the 23d of July, weighed anchor, they ſaw them 
climbing to the tops of hills, that they might keep them 
in fight, and obſerved fires lighted up in many parts of 
the country, on which, as they fuppoſed; ſacrifices were 
offered. 2 A | ECV rr 
Near this harbour they touched at ſome iflands, where 
they found great numbers of ſeals; and, deſpairing now 
to find any paſſage through the northern parts, he, after a 
general conſultation, determined to ſteer away to the Mo- 
-Juccas,' and ſetting fail; July 25th, he failed for ſixty-eight 
days without ſight of land; and on September zoth ar- 
rived within view of ſome iſlands, ſituate about eight de- 
grees northward from the line, from whence the inhabi- 
tants reſorted to them in canoes, hollowed out of the ſolid 
trunk of a tree, and raiſed at both ends ſo high above the 
water, that they ſeemed almoſt a ſemicircle ; they _ 
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| burniſhed in ſuch a manner, that they ſhone like eboi 9 
and were kept ſteady by a piece of timber, fixed on esel 
fide of them, with ſtrong canes, that were faſtened at 
one end to the boat, and at the other to the end of the 
The firſt company that came brought fruits, potatoes, 

and other things of no great value, with an appearance of 
traffic, and exchanged their lading for other commodities, 
with great ſhew of honeſty and friendſhip ; but, having as 
they imagined, laid all ſuſpicion afleep, they ſoon ſent ano- 

| ther fleet of canoes, of Which the crews behaved with all 
the inſolence of — — all the rapacity of thieves; 
for, whatever was ſuffered to come into their hands, they 
ſeemed to conſider as their own, and would neither pay for 

it nor reſtore it; and at length finding the Engliſh reſolved 
to admit them no longer, they diſcharfed a ſndwer of ſtones 
from their boats, which inſult Drake prudently and gener- 
ouſly returned by ordering a piece of ordnance to be fired 
without hurting them, at which they were ſo terrified, that 
they leaped into the water, and hid themſelves under the 


o 


Having for ſoine time but little wind, chey did not ar- 
rive at the Moluccas till the 3d of November, and then 
deſigning to touch at Tidore, they were viſited, as they 
ſailed by a little iſland belonging to the king of Ternate, 
by the viceroy of the place, who informed them, that it 
would be more advantageous for them to have recourſe to 
his maſter for ſupplies and aſſiſtance than to the king of 
Ternate, who was in ſome _— dependent'on the Þ —- 
tugueſe, and that he would himſelf carry the news of 
their arrival, and prepare their reception. . 
Drake was by the arguments of the viceroy prevailed 
upon to alter his reſolution, and on November 35, caſt 
anchor before Ternate; and ſcarce was he arrived, before 
the viceroy, with others of the chief nobles, came out in 
three large boats, rowed by forty men on each fide, to 
conduct the ſhip into a ſafe harbour; and ſoon after the 
king himſelf, having received a velvet cloak by a' meſſen- _ 
ger from Drake, as a token of peace, came with ſach a 
retinue and dignity of appearance as was not expected in 
thoſe remote parts of the world. He was received with 
_ diſcharges of cannons and every kind of muſic, with which 
he was ſo much delighted, that, deſiring the muſicians to 
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come down into the boat, he was towed along i in it at the 
ſtern of the ſhip. 

The king was of a graceful ſtature, and regal carriage, 
of a mild aſpect, and low voice; his attendants were 
dreſſed in white cotton or callicoe, of whom ſome, whoſe 
age gave them a venerable appearance, ſeemed his. coun- 
ſellors, and the reſt officers, or nobles ; his guards were 
not ignorant of fire- arms, but had not many among them, 
| being equipped for the moſt part with bows and darts. 

The. king having ſpent ſome time in admiring the mul. 
titude of new objects that preſented themſelyes, retired as 
ſoon as the ſhip was brought to anchor, and promiſed to 
return on the day following; and in the mean time the in- 
habitants, having leave to ye . er down en 
in great abundance. | 
At the time when the king was expected, 1 bester 
came aboard, to requeſt of Drake that he would come to 
the caſtle, propoſing to ſtay himſelf as a hoſtage for his 
return. Drake refuſed to go, but ſent ſome gentleman; 
detaining the king's brother in the mean time. 

Theſe gentlemen were received by another of the king 3 
brothers, who conducted them to the council-houſe near 
the caſtle, in which they were directed to walk: there they 
found threeſcore old men, privy counſellors to the king, 
and on each ſide of the door without ſtood four old men 
of foreign countries, who ſerved as interpreters in- com- 
merce. 33 

In a ſhort time the Kink! came from the caſtle, Sed & in 
cloth of gold, with his hair woven into gold rings, a chain 
of gold upon his neck, and on his hands rings very artifi- 

cially ſet with diamonds and jewels: of great value; over 
his head was born a rich canopy ; and by his chair of 
| Rate, on which he ſat down when he had entered the houſe, 
| Rood a page with a fan ſet with ſapphires, to moderate 
the exceſs of the heat. Here he received the compliments 
of the Engliſh, and then honourably diſmiſſed them. 

The caſtle, which they had ſame opportunity of obſery- 
ing, ſeemed of no great force: it was built by the Portu- 
gueſe, who, attempting to reduce this kingdom into an 
. abſolute ſubjection, murdered the king, and intended to 
purſue their ſcheme by the deſtruction of all his ſons; but 
the general abhorrence, which cruelty and perfidy naturally | 
excites, armed all the nation againſt them, and procured 
their total expulſion from all the dominions of 8 

whi 
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which from that time increaſing in power, continued to 
make new conqueſts, and to nd Sow of other Se 
ſitions. | 
While they lay W Ternate, 4 cemiernanl came on 
board attended by his interpreter.” He was dreſſed ſome- 
what in the European manner, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf from the natives of Ternate, or any country that 
they had ſeen, by his civility and apprehenſion. Such 2 
viſitant may eaſily be imagined to excite their curioſit) 
which he gratified by informing them that he was à nati © 
| of China, of the family of che king then reigning z and 
that, being accuſed of a capital crime, of Which, though 
he was innocent, he had not evidence to clear himſelf, he 
had petitioned the king that he might not be expoſed to a 
trial, but that his caufe might be referred to Divine Pro- 
vidence, and that he might be allowed to leave his country, 
with a prohibition againſt returning, unleſs Heaven, in at- 
teſtation of his innocence, ſhould enable him to bring back 
to the king ſome intelligence that might be to the honour 
and advantage of the empire of China. In ſearch of ſuch 
information he had now ſpent three years, and had left 
Tidore for the fake of converſing with the Engliſh general, 
from whom he hoped to receive ſuch accounts as would 
enable him to return with honour and ſafee xp. 

Drake willingly recounted all his adventures and. obſerva- 
tions; to which the Chineſe exile liſtened with the utmoſt 
attention and delight, and having fixed them in his mind, 
thanked God for the knowledge he had gained. He then 

propoſed to the Engliſh general to conduct him to China, 
_ recounting, by way of invitation, the wealth, extent, and 
felicity of that empire; ben, Drake could not be Induces to 
prolong his voyage. 

He therefore ſet ſail on the gth of Novewberi in queſt: of 
ſome convenient Harbour, in a deſert iſland; to Ttefit his 
ſhip, not being willing, as it ſeems, to truſt the generolity 
of the king of Ternate. Five days afterwards he found a 
very commodious harbour in an iſland overgrown with 
wood, where he repaired his veſſel, and refreſhed his men 
without danger or interruption. - 

Leaving this place, the 12th of eee es they. failed 
towards the Celebes ; but, having a wind not very favour- 
able, they were detained among a multitude of iſlands, 
mingled with dangerous ſhallows, till January 9, 1580. 
When they * themſelves clear, and were failing 
5 | forwards 
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forwards with a ſtrong gale, they were at the beginning of 
the night ſurprized in their courſe by a ſudden ſhock, of 
which the cauſe was eaſily diſcovered, for they were thrown 
upon a ſhaal, and by the ſpeed of their courſe fixed too 
faſt for any hope of eſcaping. Here even the intrepidity of 
Drake was ſhaken, and his dexterity baffled; but his piety, 
however, remained ſtill the ſame, and what he could not 
now promiſe himſelf from his own ability, he hoped: from 
the aſſiſtance of Providence. The pump was plied, and 
the ſhip found free from new leakæ as. 
The next attempt was to diſcover towards the fea ſome 
place where they might fix their boat, and from thence 
drag the ſhip into deep water; but upon examination it 
appeared that the rock, on which they had ſtruck, roſe 
perpendicularly from the water, and that there was no an- 
chorage, nor any bottom, to be found a boat's length from 
the ſnhip. But this diſcovery with its conſequences, was 
by Drake wiſely concealed from the common failors, leſt 
they ſhould abandon themſelves to deſpair, for which there 


was, indeed, cauſe ; there being no proſpect left but that 


they muſt there ſink with the ſhip, which muſt undoubtedly 
| be ſoon daſhed to pieces, or periſh in attempting to . | 
the ſhore. in their boat, or be cut in pieces by barbarians = 
if they ſhould arrive at lan. ere , 
In the midſt of this perplexity and diſtreſs Drake direct- 
ed that the ſacrament ſhould be adminiſtered, and his men 
fortiſied with all the conſolation which religion affords; then 
perſuading them to lighten the veſſel by throwing into the 
ſea part of their lading, which was cheerfully complied 
with, but without effect. At length, when their hopes 
had forſaken them, and no new ſtruggles could be made, 
they were on a ſudden relieved by a remiſſion of the wind, 
_ which, N hitherto blown ſtrongly againſt the ſide of 
the ſhip which lay towards the ſea, held it upright againſt 
the rock; but when the blaſt ſlackened (being then low 
water), the ſhip lying higher with that part which reſted 
on the rock than with the other, and being borne up no 
longer by the wind, reeled into the deep water, to the 
ſurprize and joy of Drake and his companions. | 
This was the greateſt and moſt inextricable diſtreſs 
which they had ever ſuffered, and made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon their minds, that for ſome time aſterwards they durſt 
not adventure to ſpread their ſails, but went ſlowly forward 
with the utmoſt circumſpecti eo. 
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_ Thes thus continued their courſe without any obſerva- 


dle occurrence, till on the 11th of March they came to an- 


chor before the iſland of Java, and ſending to the king a 


preſent of cloth and ſilks, received from him, in return, a 


large quantity of proviſions; and the day following Drake 
went himſelf on ſhore, and entertained the king with his 


muſic, and obtained leave to ſtore his ſhip with proviſions. 


The iſland is governed by a great number of petty kings, 


or raias, ſubordinate to one chief; of theſe princes three 


came on board together a few days after their arrival; and, 
having upon their return recounted, the wonders which 


they had ſeen, and the civility with which they had been 


treated; incited others to fatisfy their curioſity in the ſame _ 


manner; and Raia Donan, the chief king, came himſelf 


to view the ſhip, with the warlike armaments and inſtru- 


ments of navigation. 


This intercourſe of civilities ſomewhat retarded the bu- 


fineſs for Which they came ; but at'length they not only 


victualled their ſhip, but cleanſed the bottom, wich, in 
the long courſe, was overgrown with a kind of fſhell-fiſh- 


— that impeded her paſſa 


1 5 | 
Leaving Java on March 26, they ſailed homewards by 


the Cape. of . Good Hope, which they ſaw on June the 
«th; on the 15th of Auguſt paſſed the Tropic; and on 
the 26th of September arrived at Plymouth, where they 
found that, by-paſling through ſo many different climates, 


they had loſt a day in their account of time, it being Sun- 


day by their journals, but Monday by the general com- 
putation F 4 
In this hazardous voyage they had ſpent two years, ten 
months, and ſome odd days; but were recompenſed for 


their toils by great riches, and the uniyerſal applauſe of 
their countrymen. Drake afterwards. brought his ſhip up 


to Deptford, where Queen Elizabeth viſited him on board 
his ſhip, and conferred the honour of knighthood' upon 
him; an honour in that illuſtrious reign not made cheap 


by proſtitution, nor even beftowed without uncommon 
1 e eee FEA The r en coboprg pe off 


It is not neceſfary to give an actount equally particular 


of the remaining part of his life, as he was no longer a 
private man, but engaged in public affairs, and aſſociated 
in his expeditions with other generals, whoſe attempts, and 
the ſucceſs of them, are related in the hiſtories ' of thoſe 
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In 1 585, on the 12th. of September, Sir Francis Drake 
fet ſail from Plymouth with a fleet of five-and-twenty ſhips 
and pinnaces, of which himſelf was adngral, Cota 
Martin Forbiſher vice-admiral, and Captain Francis Knollis 
rear-admiral : they were fitted out to cruize upon the Spa. 
niards; and having touched at the iſle of Bayonne, and 
plundered Vigo, put to ſea again, and on the 16th of No- 
vember arrived before St. Jago, which they entered without 
reſiſtance, and reſted there fourteen days, viſiting in the 
mean time San Domingo, a town within the land, which 
they found likewiſe deſerted ; and, carrying off what they | 
pleaſed; of the produce of the iſland, they at their depar- 
ture deſtroyed the town and villages, in revenge of the 
murder of one of their boys, whoſe body they found 
mangled in a moſt inhuman manner. 
From this iſland they purſued their voyage to the Weſt- 
Indies, determining to attack St. Domingo, in Hiſpaniola, 
as the richeſt place in that part of the world: they there- 
fore landed a thouſand men, and with ſmall loſs entered 
the town, of which they kept poſſeſſion for a month with- 
out interruption. or alarm; during which time a remarka- 
able accident happened which deſerves to be related, 
Drake, having ſome intention of treating with the Spa- 
niards, ſent to them a negro-boy with a flag of truce, 
which one of the Spaniards ſo little regarded, that he 
ſtabbed him through the body with a lance. The boy, not- 
withſtanding his wound, came back to the general, related 
the treatment which he had found, and died in his . ſight. 
Drake was ſo incenſed at this outrage, that he ordered two 
friars, then his priſoners, to be conveyed with a guard to 
thefplace where the crime was committed, and hanged up 
in the ſight of the Spaniards, declaring that two Spaniſh 
priſoners ſhould undergo the ſame death every day, till the 
offender ſhould be delivered up by them: they were too 
well acquainted with the character of Drake not to bring 
him on the day following, when, to imprefs the ſhame of 
ſuch actions more effectually upon them, he compelled 
them to execute them with their own hands. Of this 
town, at their departure, they demoliſhed part, and ad- 
mitted the reſt to be ranſomed for five-and-twenty thouſand 
ducats. es ae W 
From thence they ſailed to Carthagena, where the enemy, 
having received intelligence of the fate of St. Domingo, 
had — their fortifications, and Pere 3 
| | | 1 
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defend themſelves with great obſtinacy; but the Engliſh, 


landing in the night, came upon them by a way which they 


did not ſuſpect, and being better armed, partly by ſurprize, 


and partly by ſuperiority of order and yalour, became 


maſters of the place, where they ſtayed without fear or 
danger fix weeks, and at their departure received an hun- 

dred and ten thouſand ducats, for the ranſom of the 
tomn. , VV 
They afterwards took St. Auguſtin, and, touching at 

Virginia, took on board the governor, Mr. Lane, with the 
Engliſh that had been left there the year before by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and arrived at Portſmouth on July 28, 
1586, having toſt in the voyage ſeven hundred and fifty 
men. The, gain of this expedition amounted to fixty thou- 
ſand pounds, of which forty were the, ſhare of the adven- 


turers, who fitted out the ſhips, and the reſt, diſtributed 


among the ſeveral crews, amounted to fix pounds each 
man. So cheaply is life ſometimes hazardlee. 

The tranſactions againſt the Armada, 1588, are in them- 
ſelves far more memorable, but leſs neceſſary to be recited 


in this ſuccinct narrative; only let it be remembered, that 


the poſt of vice-admiral of England, to which Sir Francis 
Drake was then raiſed; is a ſufficient proof that no obſcu= ©. 


rity of birth, or meanneſs of fortune, is unſurmountable 
to bravery. and diligence. | 


In 1595 Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, were 
ſent with a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, which expedition was 
only memorable for the deſtruction of Nombre de Dios, 
and the death of the two commanders, of whom Sir Fran- 
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cis Drake died January 9, 1597, and was thrown into thße 8 


ſea in a leaden coffin, with all the pomp of naval obſequies. 


It is G ſome that the ill ſucceſs of this voyage 
haſtened his death; Upon what this conjecture is grounded 
does not appear; and we may be allowed to hope, for the 


honour of ſo great a man, that it is without foundation; 


and that he, whom no ſeries of ſucceſs could ever betray to 
vanity or negligence, could have ſupported -a change of 
fortune without impatience or dejeftion. n. 
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e not hos able to x Irocure materials 1 a com 
pleat life of Mr. Barretier, and being nevertheleſs willing to 
gratify the curioſity juſtly raiſed in the public by his uncom- 
mon attainments, we think the following extracts of let-. 
ters, written by his father, proper to be inſerted in our 
collection, as they contain many remarkable paſſages, and 
exhibit a general view of his genius and learning. 

JOHN PHILIP BARRETIER was born at Schwa- 
bach, January 19, 1720-21. His father was a Calviniſt 
miniſter of that place, who took upon himſelf the care of 
his education. What arts of inſtruction he uſed, or by 
what method he regulated the ſtudies of his ſon, we are 
not able to inform the public; but take this opportunity : 
of intreating thoſe, who have received more compleat in- 
telligence, not tv deny mankind ſo great a benefit as the 
improvement of education, If Mr. Le Fevre thought 
_ the method, in which he taught his children, worthy to be 
communicated to the learned world, how juſtly may Mr. 
Barretier claim the univerſal attention of mankind to 2 
ſcheme of education that has produced ſuch a ſtupendous 5 
progreſs. The authors who have endeavoured to teach certain 


and unfailing rules for obtaining a long life, however 


have failed in their attempts, are univerſally confeſſed to 
have, at leaſt, the merit of a great and noble deſign, and 
to have deſerved gratitude and honour. How much more 
then is due to Mr. Barretier, who has ſucceeded in what 
they have only atte 2 ? for to prolong life, and improre 
it, or nearly the Tame. If to have all that riches 6an pur- 
chaſe, is to be rich; if to do all that can be done in a long 
time, is to live long; he is equally a benefactor to mankind, 
| who teaches them to protract * duration, or ſhorten the 
buſineſs of life. | 
That there are few things more worthy our curioſiy than 
this method, by which the father aſſiſted the genius of the 


This article was firſt & prnes 3 in the Gentleman's ; Magazine | 
for 1740 -7 "fol, 
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ſon, every man will be convinced, that conſiders the early 
proficiency at which it enabled him to arrive; ſuch a pro- 
ficiency as no one has yet reached at the ſame age, and to 
which it is therefore probable that every advantageous cir- 
cumſtance concurre. 3 
At the age of nine years, he not only was maſter of five 
languages, an attainment in itſelf almoſt incredible, but un- 
derſtood, ſays his father, the holy writers, better in their 
original tongues, than in his own. If he means by this 


aſſertion, that he knew the ſenſe of many paſſages in the Fu 


' original, which were obſcure in the tranſlation, the account, 
however wonderful, may be admitted ; but if he intends - 
to tell his correſpondent, that his ſon was better acquainted 
with the two languages of the Bible, than with his own; 
he muft be allowed to ſpeak hyperbolically, or to admit that 
his ſon had ſomewhat neglected the ſtudy of his native 
language; or we muſt own, that the fondneſs of a parent 
has tranſported; him into ſome natural exaggetations. | 
Part of this letter I am. tempted to ſuppreſs, being un- 
| willing to demand the belief of others to that which appears 
incredible to myſelf ; but as my incredulity may, perhaps; 
be the product rather of prejudice than reaſon, as envy 
may beget a diſinclination to admit ſo immenſe a ſuperiori- 


ty, and as an account is not to be immediately cenſured as 


falſe, merely becauſe it is wonderful, I ſhall proceed to 
give the reſt of his father's relation, From his letter of the 
3d of March, 1729-30. He ſpeaks, continues he, Ger- 
man, Latin, and French, equally well. He can, by laying 
before him a tranſlation, read any of the books of the O 
or New Teſtament in its original language, without heſita- 
tation or perplexity. He is no ſtfanger to biblical criticiſm 
or philoſophy, nor unacquainted with ancient or modern 
geography, and is qualified to fupport a conyerfation with 
arned men, who frequently viſit and correſpond with 
In his eleventh year, he not only publiſhed a learned let= 
ter in Latin, but tranſlated the travels of Rabbi Benja- 
min from the Hebrew into French, which he illuſtrated 
with notes, and accompanied with diſſertations; a work in 
which his father, as he himſelf declares, could give him 
n as he did not underſtand the rabbinical 
lalect. e ; 55 i es 
The reaſon, for which his father engaged him in this 
work, was only to prevail upon him to write a fairer hand 
"FU Le. 44 54. BY 1 
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than he had hitherto accuſtomed himſelf to FR bj oivi 
him hopes, that, if he ſhould tranſlate ſome little author, 101 ä 
offer a fair copy of his verſion to ſome bookſelfer, he might, 
in return for it, have other books which he wanted, and | 
could not afford to purchaſe. 

Ineited by this expectation, he fixed upon the « Travels 
cc of Rabbi Benjamin,” as moſt proper for his purpoſe, 
being a book neither bulky nor eommon, and in one 

month completed his tranſlation, applying only one or two 
hours a day to that particular taſk. In another month he 

drew up the principal notes; and, in the third wrote 

. ſome diſſertations upon particular paſſages which leemed to 
require a larger examination. 

FTheſe notes contain ſo many curious remarks and enqui- 
ries, out of the common road of learning, and afford ſo 
many inſtances of penetration, judgment and accuracy, 
that the reader finds in every page ſome reaſon! to perſuade 
him that they cannot poſſibly be the work of a child, but 
of a man long accuſtomed to theſe ſtudies, enlightened by 
reflection, and dexterous by long practice in the uſe of 
books. Yet, that it is the performance of a boy thus young, 
is not only proved by the teſtimony of his father, but by 
the concurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, his affociate in 
the church of Schwabach, who not only aſſerts his claim to 
this work, but affirms that he heard him at fix years of age 
explain the Hebrew text as if it had been his native lan- 
guage; ſo that the fact is not to be doubted without a degree 
of incredulity, which it will not be very eaſy to defend. 

This copy was however far from being written with the 
neatneſs which his father deſired; nor did the bookſellers, 
to whom it was offered, make propoſals very agreeable to 
the expectations of the young tranſlator ; but after having 
examined the performance m their manner, and determined 

to print it upon conditions not very advantageous, returned 
it to be tranſcribed, that the printers might not be embar- 

raſſed with a copy fo difficult to read. 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of his 


' twelfth year, and had made great advances in his ſtudies, 


notwithſtanding an obſtinate tumour in his left hand, 
which gave him great pain, and obliged him to a tedious 
and troubleſome. method of cure; and reading over his 
performance, was ſo far from contenting himſelf with barely . 


pe Tre, ny that he altered the greateſt part of the notes, 
s | : news- 
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new-modelled the diſſertations, and augmented the book to 
twice its former blk. 2 Oe 

The few touches which his father beſtowed upon the 
reviſal of the book, though they are minutely ſet down by 
him in the preface, are ſo inconſiderable that it is not ne- 
ceſſary to mention them; and it may be much more agree- 
able, as well as uſeful, to exhibit the ſhort account which 
he there gives of the method by which he-enabled his ſon 
toſhew .ſo early how eaſy an attainment is the knowledge 
of the languages, a knowledge which ſome men ſpend their 
lives in cultivating, to the neglect of more valuable ſtudiesz 
and which they ſeem to regatd as the higheſt perfeCtion of 
human nature. ee, fc, 
| What applauſes are due to an old age; waſted in a ſcry- 

pulous attention to particular accents and etymologies, may 
appear, ſays his father, by ſeeing how little time is required 
to arrive at ſuch an eminence in thoſe ſtudies as many even 
of theſe venerable doctors have not attained, for want o 

_ national methods and regular application. 

This cenſure is doubtleſs juſt upon thoſe who ſpend too 
much of their lives upon uſeleſs niceties, or who appear to 
labour without making any progreſs ; but as the know- 

ledge of language is neceſſary, and a minute accuracy ſome- 
times requiſite, they are by no means to be blamed, who, 
in compliance with the particular bent of their own minds, 
make the difficulties of dead languages their chief ſtudy, 
and arrive at excellence proportionate to their application, 
ſince it was to the labour of ſuch men that his ſon was in- 
debted for his own learning, _ TL, HR 8 
The firſt languages which Bartetier learned were the“? 
French, German; and Latin, which he was taught not in 
the common way by a multitude of definitions, rules, and 
exceptions, which fatigue the attention and burthen the 
memory, without any uſe proportionate to the time which 
they require, and the diſguſt which they create. The me- 
thod by which he was inſtructed was eaſy and expeditious, 
and therefore pleaſing. He learned them all in the fame 
manner, and almoſt at the ſame time, by converſing in them 
indifferently with his father. ed e 
The other languages of which he was maſter, he learn- 
ed by a method yet more uncommon: The only book 
which he made uſe of was the Bible, which his father laid 


| 
[| 
| 
| 


before him in the language that he then propoſed to learn, 

accompanied with a tranſlation, being taught by degrees 

the infections of nouns and verbs. This method, on 
B b2 bt] 
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His father, made the Latin' more familiar to him in 7 his 
fourth year than any other language. | 
When he was near the end of his ſixth year, he entered 


upon the ſtudy of the Old Teſtament in its original lan. 
guage, beginning with the book of Geneſis, to which his 
father confined him for ſix months; after which he read 
eurſorily over the reſt of the hiſtorical books, in which he 


found very little difficulty, and then applied himſelf to the 
| ſtudy of the poetical writers, and the prophets, which he 
read over ſo often, with ſo cloſe an attention and ſo happy 2 
memory, that he could not only tranſlate them without a 
moment's heſitation into Latin or French, but turn with the 


| ſame facility the tranſlations into the original language in 


his tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to 2 book 
| which he could almoſt entirely repeat, he deviated by ſtealth 
into other ſtudies, and, as his tranſlation of Benjamin is 2 
ſufficient evidence, he read a multitude of writers of vari- 
ous kinds. In his twelfth year he applied more particu- 


larly to the ſtudy of the fathers, and councils of the fix 


firſt centuries, and began to make a regular collection 
of their canons. He read every author in the original, 
having diſcovered ſo much negligence or ignorance in 


moſt tranſlations, that he pak no regard to their au- 


thority. 

Thus he continued his ſtudies, neither 3 aſide by 
pleaſures, nor difcouraged by difficulties. The greateſt 
obſtacle to his improvement was, want of books, with 
which his narrow fertune could not liberally ſupply him; 
Jo that he was obliged to borrow the greateſt part of thoſe 
which his ſtudies required, and to return them when he 


had read them, without being able to conſult them occaſi- 
_ onally, or to recur to them when his Memory ſhould fail 


him. 

It is obſervable, that neither his diligence, unintermit- 
ted' as it was, nor his want of books, a want of which he 
was in the higheſt degree ſenſible, ever produced in him 
that aſperity, which a long and recluſe life, without any 
\ circumſtance of diſquiet, frequently creates. He was al- 
ways gay, lively, and facetious, a temper which contri- 
buted much to recommend his learning, and which ſome 
ſtudents much ſuperior in age would conſult their 1 
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In the year 1735 he publiſhed Anti- Artemonius, foe Ini- 
num Euangelii 8. Joannis, adverſus Artemonium vindiratum, 
and attained ſuch a degree of reputation, that not only the 
public, but princes, who are commonly the laſt by whom 
merit is diſtinguiſhed, began to intereſt themſelves in his 
ſucceſs, for the ſame year the king of Pruſſia, who had 
heard of his early advances in literature on account of a 


ſcheme for diſcovering the longitude, which had been ſent 


to the Royal Society of Berlin, and which-was tranſmitted 


afterwards by him to Paris and London, engaged to take 
care of his fortune, having bci res proofs of his 
abilities at his own court. 5 

Mr. Barretier, being promoted to the cure of the ! 
olf Stetin, was obliged to travel with his fon thither from 
Schwabach, through Leipſic and Berlin, a journey very 
agreeable to his ſon, as it would furniſn him with new 
opportunities of improving his knowledge, and extending 
his acquaintance among men of letters. For this purpoſe 
they ſtaid ſome. time at Leipſic, and then travelled to Hall, 
where young Barretier ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his con- 
verſation with the profeſſors of the univerſity, that they 
offered him his degree of doctor in philoſophy, a dignity 
correſpondent to that of maſter of arts among us. Barretier 
drew up that night fome-poſitions in philoſophy, and the 
mathematics, which he ſent immediately to the preſs, and 
defended the next day in a crowded auditory, with ſo 


much wit, ſpirit, preſence . of thought, and ſtrength of 
reaſon, that the whole univerſity was delighted and amaz- 


ed: he was then admitted to his degree, and attended by 


the whole concourſe to his W with een 


and acclamations. 
His „ Theſes? or ShiloGphical benden which: he 
printed in compliance with the practice of that univerſity, 


ran through ſeveral editions in a few weeks, and no teſti- 
mony of regard was wanting that could contribute to ani» 


mate him in his progreſs. 


When they arrived at Berlin, the king ordered him to be 
brought into his preſence, and was ſo much pleaſed with 


his converſation, that he ſent for him almoſt every day 


during his ſtay at Berlin; and diverted himſelf with engag- 


ing him in converſations upon a multitude of ſubjects, and 
in diſputes with learned men; on all which occaſions he 


acquitted himſelf ſo happily, that the king formed the 
W ideas of his — and future eminence. And 
thinking, 


i. 
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thinking, perhaps with reaſon, that active life was the 
nobleſt ſphere of a great genius, he recommended to 
him the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, the cuſtoms of na. 
tions, and thoſe parts of learning, that are of uſe in pub- 
lic tranſactions and civil employments, declaring that 
ſuch abilities properly cultivated might exalt him, in 
ten years, to be the greateſt miniſter of ſtate in Europe. 
Barretier, whether we attribute it to his moderation or 
inexperience, was not dazzled by the proſpect of ſuch 
high promotion, but anſwered, that he was too much 
leaſed. with ſcience and quiet, to leave them for ſuch 
inextricable ſtudies, or ſuch haraſſing fatigues. A reſolu- 
tion ſo unpleaſing to the king, that his father attributes to it 
the delay of thoſe favours which they had hopes of 
receiving, the king having, as he obſerves, determined to 
employ Hum in Ge muniliry.” oh ot #540 7 
It is not impoſſible that paternal affection might ſug- 
geſt to Mr. Barretier ſome falſe conceptions' of the king's 
deſigns; for he infers from the introduction of his ſon to 
the young princes, and the careſſes which he received 
from them, that the king intended him for their preceptor ; 
a ſcheme, ſays he, which ſome other reſolution happily 


| deſtroyed. 


Whatever was originally intended, and by whatever 
means theſe intentions were fruſtrated; Barretier, after 
having been treated with the higheſt regard by the whole 
royal family, was diſmiſſed with a preſent of two hun- 
dred crowns z and his father, inſtead of being fixed at 


Stetin, was made paſtor of the French church at Hall; 


a place more commodious for ſtudy, to which they retired; 
Barretier being firſt admitted into the Royal Society at 


Berlin, and recommended by the king to the univerſity at 


Hall. -: | 


At Hall he continued his ſtudies with his uſual appli- 


cation and ſucceſs, and, either by his own reflections or 
the eee of his father, was prevailed upon to give 


up his own inclinations to thoſe of the king, and direct 


his enquiries to thoſe ſubjects that had been recommended 
dd ¾ ̃-A % ĩ ( 
He continued to add new acquiſitions to his learning, 
and to increaſe his reputation by new performances, till, 
in the beginning of his nineteenth year, his health began 
to decline, and his indiſpoſition, which, being not alarm- 
g or violent, was perhaps not at firſt ſufficiently regarded, 
5 1 3 8 „ ; 5 RE 85 i increaſed 
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increaſed by flow degrees for eighteen months, during 
which he ſpent days among his books, and neither neglect- 
| ed his ſtudies, nor left his gaiety, till his diſtemper, ten 
days before his death, deprived him of the uſe of his 
limbs: he then prepared himſelf for his end, without fear 
or emotion; and on the 5th of October, 1940, reſigned his 
ſoul into the hands of his Saviour, with confidence and 
tranquillity, . PL e 
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Lewis MORIN was born at Mans, on the 11th of 
July, 1635, of parents eminent for their piety. He was 
the eldeſt of ſixteen children, a family to which their 
eſtate bore no proportion, and which, in perſons leſs re- 
ſigned to Providence, would have cauſed great uneaſineſs 


o 


and anxiety. 


His parents omitted nothing in his education, which re- 
ligion requires, and which their fortune could ſupply, 
Botany was the ſtudy that appeared to have taken poſſeſſion 
of his inclination, as ſoon as the bent of his genius could 
be diſcovered, A a Cog who ſupplied the apothe- 
caries of the place, was his firft maſter, and, was paid by 
him for his inſtructions with the little money that he could 
procure, or that which was given him to buy ſomething to 
eat after dinner. Thus abſtinence and generoſity diſco- 
vered themſelves with his paſſion for botany, and the gra- 

_ tification of a deſire indifferent in itſelf was procured by 
the exerciſe pt two virtues... | 

He was ſoon maſter of all his inſtructor's knowledge, 

and was obliged to enlarge his acquaintance with plants, 
by obſerving them himſelf in the neighbourhood of Mans. 
Having finiſhed his gray#matical ſtudies, he was ſent to 
learn philoſophy at Paris, whither he travelled on foot like 
2 ſtudent in botany, and was careful not to loſe ſuch an 
opportunity of improvement. ; : „ 

When his courſe of philoſophy was completed, he was 
determined, by his love of botany, to the profeſſion of 
phyſic, and from that time engaged in a courſe of life, 
which was never exceeded either by the oſtentation of a 
philoſopher, or the ſeverity of an anchoret; for he confin- 
ed himſelf to bread and water, and at moſt allowed him- 
ſelf no indulgence 1 fruits. By this method, he 
preſerved a conſtant freedom and ſerenity of ſpirits, al? 


| - * Tranſlated from an doge by Fontenelle, and firſt printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1741. To 5 
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ways equally proper for ſtudy ; for his ſoul had no pretences 


to complain of being overwhelmed with matter.. 
This regimen, extraordinary as it was, had many ad- 
vantages; for it preſerved his health, an advantage which 
very few ſufficiently regard; it gave him an authority to 
preach diet and abſtinence to his patients; and it made 
bim rich without the aſſiſtance of fortune; rich, not for 
himſelf, but for the poor, who were the only perſons be- 
nefited by that artificial affluence, which, of all others, is 
moſt difficult to acquire. It is eaſy to imagine, that, while 
he practiſed in the midſt of Paris the ſevere temperance of 
a hermit, Paris differed no otherwiſe with regard to him, 
from ahermitagez than as it ſupplied him with books, and. 
the converſation of learned men. i 
In 1662 he was admitted doctor of phyſic. About that 
time Dr, Fagon, Dr. Longuet, and Dr. Galois, all emi- 
nent for their {kill in botany, were employed in drawing 
up a catalogue of the plants in the Royal Garden, which 
was publiſhed in 1665, under the name of Dr. Vallot, then 
firſt phyſician : during the proſecution of this work, Dr. 
Morin was often conſulted, and from thoſe converſations 
it was that Dr. Fagon conceived a particular eſteem bf 
him, which he always continued to retain. Ty 


After having practiſed phyſic ſome years, he was ad- 
mitted Expectant at the Hotel Dieu, where he was regu- 
larly to have been made Penſionary phyfician upon the firſt 
vacancy 3 but mere unaſſiſted merit advances flowly, if, 
what is not very common, it adyances at all. -Morin had 
no acquaintance with the arts neceſſary to carry on ſchemes 

of preferment; the moderation of his deſires preſerved 
him from the neceſſity of ſtudying them, and the privacy 

of his life debarred him from any opportunity. 5 

At laſt, however, juſtice was done him in ſpite of arti- 
fice and partiality; but his advancement added nothing to 
his condition, except the power of more extenſive charity; 
for all the money which he received as a ſalary, he put into 

the cheſt of the hoſpital, always, as he imagined, without 
being obſerved. Not content with ſerving the poor for 
nothing, he paid them for being ſervet. wy 

His reputation roſe ſo high in Paris, that Madamoiſelle 
de Guiſe was defirous to make him her phyſician, but it 
Was not without difficulty that he was prevailed upon by 

his friend, Dr. Dodart, to accept the place. He 1 


- 
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this new advancement laid under the neceſſity of cies 
a chariot, an equipage very unſuitable to his temper ; but 
while he complied with thoſe exterior appearances which 

the public had a right to demand from him, he remitted 
nothing of his former auſterity in the more private and ef. 
ſential parts of his life, which he had always the e of 
regulating according to his own diſpoſition. _ Z 

In two years and a half the princeſs fell fick, and} was 


deſpaired of by Morin, who was a great maſter of prog. _ 


noſtics. At the time when ſhe thought herſelf in no dan. 
ger, he pronounced her death inevitable; a declaration to 
the higheſt degree diſagreeable, but which was made more 

ealy to him than to any other by his piety and artleſs fim- 
plicity. Nor did his ſincerity produce any ill conſequences 

to himſelf ; for the princeſs, affected by his zeal, taking a 
ring from her finger, gave it him as the Jaſt pledge of her 
affection, and rewarded him ſtill more to his ſatisfaction, 
by preparing for death with a true Chriſtian piety. She 
left him by will an yearly penſion of two thouſand livres, 
which was always regularly paid him. 

No ſooner was the princeſs dead, but he freed himſelf 
from the incumbrance. of his chariot, and retired to St. 
Victor without a ſervant, having, however, augmented 
his daily allowance with a little rice boiled in water. 

Dodart, who had undertaken the charge of being ambi- 
tious on his account, procured him, at the reſtoration of 
the academy in 1699, to be nominated affociate botaniſt ; 
not knowing, what he' would doubtleſs have been pleaſed 
with the knowledge of, that he introduced into that aſ- 
ſembly the man that was to ſucceed him in his place of _ 
Penſionary. 

Dr. Morin was not one who had upon his. * the 
labour of adapting himſelf to the duties of his condition, 
but always found himſelf naturally adapted to them. He 
had, therefore, no difficulty in being conſtant at the afſem- 

blies of the academy, notwithſtanding the diſtance of 
| places, while he had ſtrength enough to ſupport the jour- 
ney. But his regimen was not equally effectual to produce 
vigour as to prevent diſtempers ; and being 64 years old at 
his admiſſion, he could not continue his aſſiduity more 
| than a year after the death of g whom he ſucceeded 
in 70. 

Win Mr. Tournefort went to purſue his botanical en- 
quiries in the e he deſired Dr. Morin to ary 
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place of Demonſtrator of the Plants in the Royal Garden, 
and rewarded him for the trouble, by inſcribing to him 
a new plant. which. he brought from the eaſt, by the 
name of Morina Orientalis, as he named others the 
| Dodarto, the Fagonne, the Bignonne, the Phelipee, Theſe 
are compliments proper to be made by the botaniſts, 
not only to thoſe of their own rank, but to the greateſt 
perſons ; for a plant is a monument of a more durable 
nature than a medal or an obeliſk ; and yet, as a proof 
that even theſe vehicles are not- always fulleient to tranſ- 
mit to futurity the name conjoined with them, the Nico- 
tiana is now ſcarcely known by any other term than that 
- of tobte EE V 
Dr. Morin advancing far in age, was now forced to take 
a ſervant, and, what was yet a more eſſential alteration, 
prevailed upon himſelf to take an ounce of wine a day, 
which he meaſured with the ſame exactneſs as a medicine 
| bordering upon poiſon. He quitted at the ſame time all his 
practice in the city, and confined it to the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood, and his viſits atthe Hotel Dieu; but his weak- 
neſs increaſing, he was forced to increaſe his quantity 
of wine, which yet he always continued to adjuſt by 
weight ©) 2 Pun en en Por 
At 78 his legs could carry him no longer, and he ſcarce- 

ly left his bed; but his intellects continued unimpaired, 
except in the laſt fix months of his life, He expired, or, 
to uſe a more proper term, went out, on the 1 of March, 
1714, at the age of 80 years, without any diſtemper, and 
merely for want of ſtrength, having enjoyed by the benefit 
of his regimen a long and healthy life, and a gentle and 
eaſy death. 1 : | LD 
This extraordinary regimen was but part of the daily re- 
gulation of his life, of which all the offices were carried 


- 


The practice of Dr. Morin is forbidden, I believe by eyery 
writer that has left rules for the preſervation of health, and is 
directly oppoſite to that of Cornaro, who by his regimen re- 
| Paired a broken conſtitution, and protracted his life, without 

any painful infirmities, or any decay of his intellectual abilities, 
to more than a hundred years; it is generally agreed, that ag 
men advance in years, they ought to take lighter ſuſtenance, 
and in leſs quantities; and reaſon ſeems eaſily to diſcover that as 
the concoctive powers grow weaker, they ought to labour leſs. 
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on with a regularity and exactneſs nearly approaching to 


that of the planetary motions. 


He vent to bed at ſeven, and roſe at two, throughout 


the year. He ſpent in the morning three hours at his 


devotions, and went to the Hotel Dieu in the ſummer be- 


tween fife and fix, and in the winter between fix and ſe. 
ven, hearing maſs for the moſt part at Notre Dame. Af. 
ter his return he read the holy {cripture, dined at eleven, 
and when it was fair weather walked till two in the royal 


garden, where he examined the new plants, and gratified 


his earlieſt and ſtrongeſt paſhon. For the remaining part 
of the day, if he had no poor to viſit, he ſhut himſelf up, 


and read books of literature or phyſic, but chiefly phyſic, 
as the duty of his profeſſion required. This likewiſe was 


the time he received viſits, if any were paid him. He 
often uſed this expreſſion, « Thoſe that come to ſee me, 
« do me honour; and thoſe that ſtay away, do me a fa- 


« your,” It is eaſy to conceive that a man of this temper 
was not crowded with ſalutations: there was only now and 


then an Antony that would pay Paul a viſit. 


Among his papers was found a Greek and Latin index 


to Hippocrates, more copious and exact than that of 
Pini, which he had finiſhed only a year before his death. 


Such a work required the aſſiduity and patience of an 


0 


hermit *. _ | | 1 1 1 
There is likewiſe a journal of the weather, kept with- 
out interruption, for more than forty years, in which he 


has accurately ſet down the ſtate of the barometer and 


thermometer, the dryneſs and moiſture of the air, the va- 
riations of the wind in the courſe of the day, the rain, 
the thunders, and even the ſudden ſtorms, in a very com- 
modious and conciſe method, which exhibits, in a little 


room, a great train of different obſervations., What num- 


bers of ſuch remarks had eſcaped a man leſs uniform in 


his life, and whoſe attention had been extended to common | 


objects! 


All the eſtate which he left is a collection of me- 


dals, another of herbs, and a library rated at two thou- 


ſand crowns, Which make it evident that he ſpent much 


more upon his mind than upon his, body. 

* This is an inſtance of the diſpoſition generally found in 
' writers of lives, to exalt every common occurrence and action 
into wonders. Are not indexes daily written by men who nei- 
ther receive nor expect very loud applauſes for their labours ? 
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Peres BURMAN was born at Utrecht, on the 26th 

day of June, 1668. The family from which he deſcended 
has for ſeveral generations produced men of great emi- 
nence for piety and learning; and his father who was 
_ profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and paſtor of the 
city of Utrecht, was equally celebrated for the ſtrictneſs 
of his life, the efficacy and orthodoxy of his ſermons, and 
the learning and perſpicuity of his academical lectures. 

From the aſſiſtance and inſtruction which ſuch a father 
would doubtleſs have been encouraged by the genius of this 


| ſon not to have omitted, he was unhappily cut off at eleven 


| years of age, being at that time by his father's death 
thrown entirely under the care of his mother, by whoſe 
diligence, piety, and prudence, his education was ſo regu- 
lated, that he had ſcarcely any reaſon, but filial tender- 
neſs, to regret the loſs of his father. . 
He was about this time ſent to the public ſchool of 
Utrecht to be inſtructed in the learned languages; and 
it will convey no common idea of his capacity and induſ- 
try to relate, that he had paſſed through the claſſes, and 
Was admitted into the univerſity in his thirteenth year. 
This account of the rapidity of his progreſs in the firſt 
part of his ſtudies is ſo ſtupendous, that though it is atteſted 
by his friend, Dr. Oſterdyke, of whom it cannot be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected that he is himſelf deceived, or that he can 
deſire to deceive others, it muſt be allowed far to exceed 
the limits of probability, if it be conſidered, with regard 
to the methods of education practiſed in our country, where 
it is not uncommon for the higheſt genius, and moſt com- 
prehenſive capacity, to be entangled for ten years, in thoſe 
thorny paths of literature; which Burman is repreſented to 
have paſſed in leſs than two; and we muſt doubtleſs con- 
ſeſs the moſt ſkilful of our | maſters much excelled by the 


Firſt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1742 
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addreſs of the Dutch teachers, or the abilities of our greateſt 
ſcholars far ſurpaſſed by thoſe of Burman.” 
But, to reduce this narrative to credibility, it is neceſſa 
that admiration ſhould give place to inquiry, and that it be 
diſcovered what proficiency in literature is expected from 
a ſtudent, requeſting to be admitted into a Dutch univer- 
ſity. It is to be obſerved, that in the univerſities in foreign 
countries, they have profeſſors of philology, or humanity, 
whoſe employment is to inſtruct the younger claſſes. in 
grammar, rhetoric, and languages; nor do they engage in 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, till they have paſſed through a 
courſe of philological lectures and exerciſes, to · which, in 
ſome places, two years are commonly allotted. SL TTY 
The Engliſh ſcheme of education, which with regard 
to academical ſtudies is more vigorous, and ſets literary 
honours at a higher price than that of any other country, 
exacts from the youth, who are initiated in our' colleges, a 
degree of philological knowledge, ſufficient to qualify them 
for lectures in philoſophy, which are read to them in Latin, 
and to enable them to proceed in other ſtudies without 
aſſiſtance ; ſo that it may be conjectured, that Burman, at 
his entrance into the univerſity, had no ſuch_ ſkill in lan- 
guages, nor ſuch ability of compoſition, as are frequently 
to be met with in the higher claſſes of an Engliſh ſchool 
nor was perhaps more than moderately ſkilled in Latin, 
and taught the firſt rudiments in Greek. | | 
In the univerſity he was committed to the care of the 
learned Grævius, whoſe regard for his father inclined him 
to ſuperintend his ſtudies with more than common atten- 
tion, which was ſoon confirmed and increaſed by his diſco- 
veries of the genius of his pupil, and his obſervation of his 
diligence. 0 . 6 
One of the qualities which contributed eminently to qua- 
lify Grævius for an inſtructor of youth, was the ſagacity by 
which he readily diſcovered the predominant faculty of 
each pupil, and the peculiar deſignation by which nature 
had allotted him to any ſpecies of literature, and by which 
he was ſoon able to determine, that Burman was remarkably 
adapted to claſſical ſtudies, and predict the great advances 
that he would make, by induſtriouſly purſuing the directi-⸗ 
on of his genius. N 95 p ny 
Animated by the encouragement of a tutor ſo celebrated, 
he continued the vigour of his application, and, for ſeveral 
years, not only attended the lectures of Grævius, but * 
| 0 F 7 uſe 
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ul of « every other opportunity. of A with ſach- 

diligence, as might juſtly 'be expected to produce. an uns 

common proficiency. 

_ Having thus attained" a ſufficient degree of clafſical 
knowledge, to qualify him for 1 inquiries into other ſciences, 

he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and publiſhed a a 


diſſertation, „de Viceſima Hæreditatum, which he pubs 


' licly defended, under the profeſſor Van Muyden, with ſuch 
learning and eloquence, as procured him great applauſe. 
Imagining, then, that the converſation of other men 
of learning might be of uſe towards his farther improve- 
ment, and rightly judging, that notions formed in any fingle 
ſeminary ate for the greateſt part contracted and partial; he 


went to Leyden, where he ſtudied philoſophy for a year, 


under M. de Volder, whoſe celebrity was fo great, that the 
ſchools aſſigned to the ſciences, which it was his province to 
teach, were not ſufficient, though very ſpacious, to contain 
che audience that crowded his lectures, from all parts of 
Europe. 

Vet he did not ſuffer himſelf to be engroſſed by philo- 
ſophical diſquiſitions, to the neglect of thofe ſtudies in 
which he was mote early engaged, and to which he was 
perhaps by nature better adapted; for he attended at the 
ſame time Ryckius's explanations of Tacitus, and James 
Gronovius's lectures on the Greek writers, and has often 
been heard to acknowledge, at an advanced age, the aſſiſt- 
ance which he received from them. py 

Having thus paffed a year at Leyden with great advan- 
tage, he returned to Utrecht, and once more applied him- 
ſelf to philological ſtudies, by the aſhſtance of Grævius, 
whoſe early hopes of his genius were now raiſed to a full 
confidence of that excellence at which he afterwards arrived. 
At Utrecht, in March 1688, in the twentieth year of his 
| age, he was advanced to the degree of doctor of laws; 
on which occaſion he publiſhed a learned differtation, cc de 
Tranſactionibus,“ and defended it with his uſual elo- 
quence, learning, and ſucceſs. | | 

The attainment of this honour was far from having | 
upon Burman that effect which has been too often obſeryed 
to be produced in others, who, having in their own opini- 
on no higher object of ambition, have elapſed into idleneſs 
and ſecurity, and ſpent the reſt of their lives in a lazy enjoy- 
ment of their academical dignities. Burman aſpired to far- 
ther improvements, and, not fatisfied with the opportunities 


4 
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of literary cimmarlation' which Uinechs WS! travelled 
into Switzerland and Germany, where he 0 an in- 
ereaſe both of fame and learning. 

At his return from this excurſion, he engaged in the Prac- 
tice. of the law, and pleaded ſeveral cauſes with ſuch repu- 
tation, as might be hoped by a man who had joined to his 
knowledge of the law, the embelliſhments of polite litera- 
ture, and the ſtrict ratiocination of true philoſophy, and 
who was able to employ on every occaſion the graces of 
* eloquence and the power of argumentation. _ 
While Burman was haſtening to high reputation in. the 
courts of juſtice, and to thoſe riches and honours - which 
always follow it, he was ſummoned in 1691, by the ma- 
giſtrates of Utrecht, to undertake the charge of collector 
of the tenths, an office in that place of great honour, and 
which he accepted therefore as a prog. of their confidence 
and eſteem. 

While he was engaged in this employment, he married 
Eve Clotterboke, a young lady of a good family, and uncom- 
mon genius and beauty, by whom he had ten children, of 
which eight died young; and only two ſons, Francis and 
Caſpar, lived to conſole their mother for their father's 
death. 
Neither public buſineſs, nor domeſtic cares, detained 
| Burman from the proſecution of his literary enquiries ; by 
which he ſo much endeared himſelf to Grævius, that he 
was recommended by him to the regard of the univerſity of 
Utrecht, and accordingly, in 1696, was. choſen profeſſor 
of eloquence and hiſtory, to which was added, after ſome _ 
time, the profeſſorſhip of the Greek language, and after- 
wards that of politics; ſo various did they conceive his abi | 
lities, and fo extenſive his knowledge. 

At his entrance upon this ne province, he pronounced 
an oration upon eloquence and poetry. 

HFlaving now more frequent opportunities of diſplaying 
bis learning, he aroſe, in a ſhort time, to a high reputation, 
of which the great number of his auditors was a ſufhictent 
proof, and which the proficiency of his pupils ſhewed 
not to be accidental or undeſerved. 

In 1714 he formed a reſolution of viſiting Paris, not 
only for the ſake of conferring in perſon, upon queſtions of 
literature, with the learned men of that place, and of 
gratifying his curioſity with a more familiar knowledge of 


_ writers whoſe works he MON but with a view 
more 


f 
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bre important, of viſiting the libraries, and making thoſe 
enquiries which might be of advantage to his darling ſtudy, 
| The vacation of tlie univerſity ifowea him, to Ray at 
Paris but fix weeks, which he employed with ſo much 
dexterity and induſtry, that he had fearched the principal 
libraries} collated a great number of manuſcripts and 
printed copies, and brought back a great treaſure of curiqus 
„„ ˙·— Gl OR Reon 
In this viſlt to Paris he contracted an acquaintance, 
among other learned men, with the celebrated father Mont- 
faucon ; with Whom he converſed, at his firſt interview, 
with no other character but that of a traveller; but, 
their diſcourſe'turhing apon ancient learning, the ſtranger 
ſoon gave ſuch proofs of his attainments, cba Montfaucon 
declared him a, very uncommon traveller, and confeſſed 
his curiofity to know his name ; which he no ſooner heard, 
than he roſe from his ſeat, and, embracing him with the 
utmoſt ardour, expreſſed his ſatisfaction at Having, ſeen 
the man whoſe productions of Various kinds he had ſo of- 
ten praiſed ; and, as a real proof of his regard, offered not 
only to procure him an immediate admiſhon to all the li- 
braries of Paris, but to thoſe in remoter provinces, Which 
are not generally open to ſtrangers, and undertook to eaſe 


the expences of his journey by pfocuring him entertain- 
ment in all monaſteries of his order. 
This favour Burman was hindered from accepting, by 
the neceſſity of returning to Utrecht at the uſual time of 
beginning a new courſe of lectures, to which there was 
always ſo great a concourſe of ſtudents, as much increaſed 
the dignity and fame of the univerſity in which he taught. 
He had already extended, to diſtant parts, his reputation 
for knowledge of ancient hiſtory by ,a treatiſe de Vec- 
tigalibus Populi Romani,” on the revenues of the Romans; 
and for his fkill in Greek learning, and in ancient coins, by 
a tract called Jupiter Fulgurator; and after his return 
from Paris, he publiſhed “ Phzdrus,” firſt with the notes 
of various commentators, and afterwards with his own. 
He printed many pbems, and made many orations upon 
different ſubjects, and procured an impreſſion of the epiſ- 
tles of Gudius and Satavins «©. _ - 
While he was thus employed, the profeſſorſhips of hiſ- 
tore, eloquence, and the Greek language, became vacant 
at Leyden „ by the death of Perizonius, which Burman's 
reputation ineited the Curators of the univerſity to offer him 
upon very generous terms, and which, after ſome ſtrug- 
Vol. VL mo gles 
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gl s with his fondneſs for his native place, his friends, and 
is colleagues, he was prevailed on to accept, finding, the 
ſolicitations from, Leyden warm and urgent, and his friends 
zt Utrecht, though unwilling to be deprived of him, 
not zealous enough for the honour and advantage of Tow | 
univerſity, to endeavour. to detain him by great weh 5 
At his entrance upon this new profeſſorſhip, which 
conferred upon him in 1 7 15, he pronounced an oratinh 
ww the duty and office of a profeſſor of polite literature; 
e publici humanioris Diſciplinæ profeſſoris proprio 
et officio &t munere ;” and ſhewed, by the uſefulneſs and 
Velde of his Lectures, that he was not confined to 
peculative notions on that ſubject, haying a very: happy 
method of .accommodating his 1 730 to the different 
Abilities and attainments of his pu upil 85 
Nor did he ſuffer the public dutie 'of this ſtation to Rim 
«der im from promoting learning b by lab bours of a different 
Kind; for, beſides many poems and orations which he re- 
cited an different occalions,, he wrote ſeveral p refaces. to 
the works of others, and publiſhed r many 145 oh itions of 
the beſt Latin writers, with large coll, ections, of notes from 
"various" commentators. 5 id * 
= He was twice rector, or chief govetnor, - Fil uni- 
verſity, and iſcharged” that” important office with ec ual 
equity and ability, and rained by his conduct in ever ty 
tion ſo much eſteem, that when the profeſſorſhip. o hi 
= tory of the Vnited A became vacant, it Was confer- 
Ted on bim, as ar addition to his honoyrs.and revenues, 
which he might ju ultly claim; and, afterwards, a8 a proof 
'of the onen of their regard, and a teſtimony that his 
reputation was Rill increaſing, they made him chief librarian, 
an office which Was che more acceptable to him, as it 
united his buſineſs with his pleaſure, and gave him an op- 
portunity at the ſame time of ernten the library, 
and carrying on his ſtudies. | 
Such was the gourfe of his life, til, in his old age, leaying 
off his practice of walking and other exerciſes, he began 
to be afflicted with the ſcurvy, which diſcovered itſelf by 
very tormenting \ Froptoms of various kinds; ſometimes 
diſturbing his head with vertigos, ſometimes cauſing faint- 
neſs in his limbs, and, fometimes attacking his legs with 
"anguiſh" ſo excruciating, that all his vigour was deſtroyed, 
and the power of walking entirely taken away, till at length | 
"his left” foot beer motels: The violence of his pain 
. „ e 
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debilitated his whole frame 


This tormenting diſeaſe he bore, though not i 


degree of impatience, yet without any unbecoming or irra- 
tional deſpondency, and applied himſelf in the ſintermilhon 
of his pains to ſeek for comfort in the duties:of! religion: 


While he lay in this ſtate of miſery he received an ac- 
count of the promotion of two of his grandſons, and a cata- 


logue of the king of France's library, preſented to him 

the command of the king himſelf, and expreſſed ſome ſati 

faction on all theſe oceaſſons; but ſoon diverted his thoughts 
tothe mote important conſideration of his eternal ſtate, into 


which he paſſed on the 31ſt of March, 1741, in the 734 


year of his age? 916: 03,9 MOOT r, ! 


— 


time to relaxation and amuſement, not ſuffering his ſtudies 
to exhauſt his ſtrength, but. reliering them by — in- 
tetmiſſions ; a practice conſiſtent with the moſt enempfary 
diligence, and which he that omits will find at laftz that 
time may be loft, like money, by unſeaſonable avarice. 
In his hours of relaxation he was gay; and ſometimes gave 


way ſo far to his temper, naturally ſatirical, that he drew 


upon himſelf the ill-will of thoſe who had been unfortu- 


nately the ſubjects of his mirth; but enemies ſo. provoked 


he thought it beneath him to regard or to paciſy; for he 
was fiery, but not malicious, diſdained diſſimulation, and 
in his gay or ſerious hours preſerved a ſettled deteſtation of 
falſehood. So that he was an open and undiſguiſed friend 
or _ entirely unacquainted with the artifices of flat- 
terers, but ſo judicious in the choice of friends, and 
ſo conſtant in his affection to them, that thoſe with whom 
he had contrated familiarity in his youth, had for the 
greateſt part his confidence in his old age. 7 3 
His abilities, which would probably have enabled him to 
have excelled in any kind of learning, were chiefly employ- 
| ed, as his ſtation required, on polite literature, in which 
he arrived at very uncommon knowledge, which, however, 
appears rather — judicious compilations than original 
poductions. His ſtyle is lively and maſculine, but not 


without harſhneſs and conſtraint, nor, perhaps, always po- 


liſhed to that purity which ſome writers have attained. He 
£ ; 44 4A Sa. þ * © C 2 5 Was 
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He was a man of moderate ſtature,” of great \ſirength 
and activity, which he preſerved by temperate diet, with- 
out medical exactneſs, and by allotting proportions of his 


u n n 1 


was at leaſt inſtrumental to the inſtruction of mankind, by 
the publication of many valuable performances, which la 

neglected by the greateſt part of the learned world; and, 
if reputation be. eſtimated by uſefulneſs, he may claim a 


4 


higher degree in the ranks of learning than ſome. others of 
happier elocution, or more vigorous imagination. = 
The malice. or. ſaipizia of thoſe who either did not 
know, or did not love him, had given riſe to ſome doubts 
about his religion, which he took an opportunity of remov- 
ing on his death-bed by a voluntary declaration of his faith, 
his hopes of everlaſting ſalvation from the revealed ptomiſes 
of God, and his confidence in the merits of our-Redeemer, 
of the fincerity of which declaration his whole behaviour 
in his long illneſs was an inconteſtable proof; and he con- 
cluded his life, which had been illuſtrious for many virtues, 
by exhibiting an example of true pietys - 
Of his works we have not been able to procure a com- 
_ plete catalogue: hepubliſhed, _ En 
„ Quintilianus, 2 vols. 4to, 8 ns, 

4 Valerius Flaccus,” lcum notis 
4 Ovidius, 3 vols. 4to- L varior um- 
cc Poetæ Latini Minores, 2 vols. 4x0. 

„ Buchanani Opera,” 2 vols. 4to- | | 
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Tromas SYDENHAM was born in the year 1624, 
at Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire, where his father, William 
Sydenham, Eſq. had a large fortune, Under whoſe care he 
vas educated, or in what manner he paſſed his childhood, 


whether he made any early diſcoveries of a genius peculi- 5 


arly adapted to the ſtudy of nature, or gave any preſages of 
his future eminence in medicine, no information is to be 
obtained. We muſt therefore repreſs that curioſity which 
would naturally incline us to watch the firſt attempts of 
ſo vigorous a mind, to purſue it in its childiſh enquiries, 
and ſee it ſtruggling with ruſtic prejudices, breaking on 
trifling occaſions the ſhackles of credulity, and giving proofs, 
in its caſual excurſions, that it was formed to ſhake off the 
yoke of preſcription, and difpel the phantoms of hypo- 
theſis. | | 

| That the ſtrength of Sydenham's underſtanding, the ac- 
curacy of his diſcernment, and ardour of his curioſity, 
might have been remarked from his infancy by a diligent 
- obſerver, there is no reaſon to doubt. For there is no in- 
ſtance of any man, whoſe hiſtory has been minutely relat- 
| ed, that did not in every part of life diſcover the ſame pro- 
portion of intellectual vigour ; but it has been the lot of 
the greateſt part of thoſe who have excelled in ſcience, to 
be known only by their own writings, and to have left 
behind them no remembrance of their domeſtic life, or pri- 
vate tranſactions, or only ſuch memorials of particular paſe 
ſages as are, on certain occaſions, neceſſarily recorded in 
public regiſters. - „ 1 | 
From theſe it is diſcovered, that at the age of eighteen, 
in 1642, he commenced a commoner of Magdalen-Hall in 
Oxford, where it is not probable that he continued long; 
for he informs us himſelf, that he was with-held from the 


* Originally prefixed to the New Tranſlation of Dr. Syden- 
ham's Works, by John Swan, M. D. of Neweaſtle in Stafford- 


"univerſity 


ſure, 1742, 
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univerſity by the commencement of the war; nor is it 
known in what ſtate of life he engaged, or where he reſided 
during that long ſeries of public commotion. It is indeed 
reported, that he had a commiſſion in the king's army, but 
no particular account is given of his military conduct; 
nor are we told what rank he obtained when he entered into 
the army, or when or on what occaſion he retired from it. 
It is, however, certain, that if ever he took upon him 
the profeſſion of arms, he ſpent but few years in the camp; 
for in 1648 he obtained at Oxford the degree of batchelor 
of E for which, as ſome medicinal knowledge is ne- 
ceſſary, it may be imagined that he ſpent ſome time in qua- 
lifying himſelf... 3 CG 
His application to the ſtudy of phyſic was, as he himſelf 
relates, produced by an accidental acquaintance with Dr. 
Cox, a phyſician eminent at that time in London, who in 
ſome ſickneſs preſcribed to his brother, and, attending him 
frequently on that occaſion, enquired of him what profeſ- 
ſion he deſigned to follow. The young man anſwering that 
he was undetermined, the Doctor recommended phyſic to 


him, on what account, or with what arguments, it is not re- 


lated; but his perſuaſions were ſo effectual, that Sydenham 
determined to follow his advice, and retired to Oxford for 
jeiſure and opportunity to purſue his ſtu dies. 

It is evident that this converſation muſt have happened 
before his promotion to any degree in phyſic, becauſe he 
himſelf fixes it in the interval of his abſence from the 
univerſity, a circumſtance which will enable us to confute 
many falſe reports relating to Dr. Sydenham, which have 
been confidently inculcated, and implicitly believed. 

It is the general opinion that he was made a phyſician 
by accident and neceſſity, and Sir Richard Blackmore re- 
ports in plain terms Preface to his Treatiſe on the Small- Por], 
that he engaged in practice without any preparatory ſtudy, 
or previous knowledge, of the medicinal ſciences; and 
affirms, that, when he was conſulted by him what books 
he ſhould read to qualify him for the ſame profeſſion, he re- 
commended Don Quixote. 4 | 2 
That he recommended Don Quixote to Blackmore, we 
are not allowed to doubt ; but the relater is hindered by that 
ſelf-love which dazzles all mankind from diſcovering that 
he might intend a ſatire very different from a general cenſure 
of all the ancient and modern writers on medicine, ſince 
he might perhaps mean, either ſeriouſly or in jeſt, to inſi- 
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nuate that Blackmore was not adapted by nature to the 
ſtudy of phyſic, and that, whether he ſhould read Cervan- 
tes or Hippocrates, he would be equally unqualified for 
practice, and equally unſucceſsfuLin it. ***VVV 

Whatſoever was his meaning, nothing is more evident, 
than that it was a tranſient ſally of an imagination warmed 
with gaieey, or the negligent effuſion of a mind intent upon 
ſome other employment, and in haſte to diſmiſs a trouble- 
ſome intruder ; for it is certain that Sydenham did not think 
it impoſſible to write uſefully on medicine, becauſe he has 
himſelf written upon it; and it is not probable that he car- 
ried his vanity ſo far, as to imagine that no man had ever 
acquired the fame qualifications beſides himſelf. He could 
not but know that he rather reſtored than invented moſt of 
his principles, and therefore could not but acknowledge 
the value of thoſe writers whoſe doctrines he adopted and 
enforced. ; ee W SIS I rh = 

That he engaged in the practice of phyſic without any 
acquaintance with the theory, or knowledge of the opini- 
ons or precepts of former writers, is undoubtedly falſe z 
for he declares, that after he had, in purſuance of his 
converſation with Dr. Cox, determined upon the profeſſion 


ol phyſic, he applied himſelf in earneſt to it, and ſpent ſeveral 


gears in the univerſity [aliquot annos in academica palzeſtra}, 
before he began to practiſe in London. 4 | 
Nor was he ſatisfied with the opportunities of knowledge 
which Oxford afforded, but travelled to Montpellier, as 
Default relates [Diſſertation on Conſupptions], in queſt of 
farther information, Montpellier being at that time the 
moſt celebrated ſchool of phyſic: ſo far was Sydenham 
from any contempt of academical inſtitutions, and ſo far 
from thinking it reaſonable to learn phyſic by experiments 
alone, which muſt neceſſarily be made at the hazard of 
lie. EL | | EY HR 
What can be demanded beyond this by the moſt zealous 
advocate for regular education ? What can be expected 
from the moſt cautious and moſt induſtrious ſtudent, than 
that he ſhould dedicate ſeveral years to the rudiments of 
his art, and travel for further inſtructions from one uni- 
verſity to another ? Pe pn 
It is likewiſe a common opinion, that Sydenham was 
thirty years old before he formed his reſolution of ſtudying 
phyſic, for which I can diſcover no other foundation than 
one expreſſion in his dedication to Dr. Mapletoft, eee 
| | eems 
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ſeems to have given riſe to it by a groſs miſinterpretation j 
for he only obſerves that from his converſation which Dr. 
Cox to the publication of that treatiſe thirty years had ins 
tervene. 1 1 
Whatever may have produced this notion, or how long 
ſoever it may haye prevailed, it is now proved beyond con. 
troverſy to be falſe, ſince it appears that Sydenham, having 
been 2 ſome time abſent from the univerſity, a | 
to it in order to purſue his phyſical enquiries before he wag 
twenty-four years old; for in 1648 he was admitted to the 
degree of batchelor of phyſi 1 0 
| That ſuch reports ſhould he confidently ſpread, eyen 
among the contemporaries, of the author to whom they 
relate, and obtain in a few years ſuch credit as to require 
a regular confutation ; that it ſhould be imagined that the 
greateſt phyſician of the age arrived at ſo high a degree of 
ſin, without any afliſtance from his predeceſſors ; and that 
a man eminent for integrity practiſed medicine by chance, 
and grew wiſe only by murder; is not to be conſidered 
without aſtoniſhment. „ ; | Z 
But if it be, on the other part, remembered, how much 
this opinion favours the lazineſs of ſome, and the pride of 
others; how readily ſqme men confide in natural ſagacity, 
and how willingly moſt would ſpare themſelyes the labour 
of accurate reading and tedious enquiry ; it will be eaſily 
diſcoyered how much the intereſt of multitudes was en- 
gaged in the production and continuance of this opinion, 
and how cheaply thoſe, of whom it was known that they 
ractiſed phyſic before they ſtudied it, might ſatisfy them+ 
Eitves and others with the example of the illuſtrious 8y- 
denham. 3 VVV 
It is therefore in an uncommon degree uſeful to publiſh 
a true account of this memorable man, that pride, teme- 
tity, and idleneſs may be deprived of that patronage which 
they have enjoyed too long ; that life may be ſecured from 
the dangerous experiments of the ignorant and preſumptu- 


ous z and that thoſe, who ſhall hereafter aſſume the im- 


portant province of ſuperintending the health ' of others, 
may learn from this great maſter of the art, that the only 
2 of arriving at eminence and ſuccefs are labour and 
— theſe falſe reports it is probable that another aroſe, 
to which, though it cannot be with equal certainty confut- 
ed, it does not appear that entire credit ought to be 3757 
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The acquiſition of a Latin ſtyle did not ſeem confiſtent with 
the manner of life imputed to him; nor was it probable, 
that he, who had ſo diligently caltvarch' the ornamental 
parts of general literature, would have neglected the efſen- 
tial ſtudies of his own profeſſion. Thoſe therefore wha 
were determined, at whatever price, to retain him in their 
ovn party, and repreſent him equally ignorant and darin 
with themſelves, denied him the credit of writing his owa 
works in the language in which they were publiſhed, and 
aſſerted, but without proof, that they were compoſed by 
him = Engliſh, and tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Ma- 
letoft. 
7 Whether Dr. Mapletoft lived alc was familiar with him 
during the whole time in which theſe ſeveral treatiſes were 
printed, treatiſes written on particular occaſions, and printed 
at periods conſiderably diſtant from each other, we have 
had no opportunity of en uiring, and therefore cannot de- 
monſtrate the falſehood of this report: but if it be conſi- 
dered how unlikely it is that any man ſhould engage in a 
work ſo laborious and ſo little neceflary, only to advance 
the reputation of another, or that he ſhould have leiſure to 
continue the fame office upon all following occaſions; if it 
be remembered how ſeldom ſuch literary combinations are 
formed, and how ſoon they are for the greateſt part difſoly- 
ed; there will appear no reaſon for not allowing Dr. Sy- 
| denham the laurel of eloquence as well as phyſic *. 

It is obſervable; that his Proceſſits Integri, publiſhed after 
his death, diſcovers alone more {kill in the Latin language 
than is commonly aſcribed to him; and it ſurely will not 
be ſuſpected, that the officiouſneſs of his friends was conti= 
nued after his death, or that he procured the book to be 


tranſlated only that, by leaving it behind * he might 
ſecure his claim to his other tot 


" Since the foregoing was written, we have ſeen Mr. Ward's 
Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſham College ; who, in the life of 
| Dr. Mapletoft, ſays, that in 1676 Dr. Sydenham publiſhed his 
 Obſervationes medice circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & curatianem, 

which he dedicated to Dr. Mapletoft, who at the defire of the 
author had tranſlated them into Latin ; and that the other pieces 
of that excellent phyſician were tranſlated into that language by 
Mr. Gilbert Havers, of” Trinity College, Cambridge, a ſtudent in 
phyſic and friend of Dr. Mapletoft. But as Mr. Ward, like 
others, neglects to bring any proof of his aſſertion, the queſtion 
cannot fai y be decided by his authority. 0 Edit. | 


It 
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It is aſſerted by Sir Hans Sloane, that Dr. Sydenham, 
with whom he was familiarly acquainted, was particular] 
verſed in the writings of the great Roman orator and philo. 
ſopher; and there is evidently ſuch a luxurianee in hig 
ſtyle, as may diſcover the author which gave him moſt 
pleaſure, and moſt engaged his imitation, | 5 
About the ſame time that he became batchelor of phyſic, 
he obtained, by the intereſt of a relation, a fellowſhip of 
All Souls college, having ſubmitted by the ſubſcription: re- 
uired to the authority of the viſitors appointed by the par. 
11ament, upon what principles, or how conſiſtently with his 
former conduct, it is now impoſſible to diſcover. | 
When he thought himſelf qualified for practice, he fixed 
his reſidence in Weſtminſter, became doctor of phyſic at 
Cambridge, received a licence from the college of phyſi- 
cians, and lived in the firſt degree of reputation, and the 
greateſt affluence of practice, for many years, without an 
other enemies than thoſe which he raiſed by the ſuperior 
merit of his conduct, the brighter luſtre of his abilities, or 
dis improvements of his ſcience, and his contempt of per- 
nicious methods ſupported only by authority in oppoſition 
to ſound reaſon and indubitable experience. Theſe men are 
mdebted to him for concealing their names, When he re- 
cords their malice, ſince they have thereby eſcaped the con- 
tempt and deteſtation of poſterity, = 05 
It is a melancholy reflection, that they who have obtain- 
ed the higheſt reputation, by preſerving or reſtoring the 
health of others, have often been hurried away before the 
natural decline of life, or have paſſed many of their years 
under the torments of thoſe diſtempers which they profeſs 
to relieve. In this number was Sydenham, whoſe health 
began to fail in the 52d year of his age, by the frequent 
attacks of the gout, to which he was ſubject for a great 


= part of his life, and which was. afterwards accompanied 


with the ſtone in the kidneys, and, its natural conſequence, 
bloody-urine, _ „ oY ay Fs 
Theſe were diſtempers which even the art of Sydenham, 
could only palliate, without hope of a perfect cure, but 
which, if he has not been able by his precepts to inſtruct 
us to remove, he has, at leaſt, by his example taught us to 
bear ; for he never betrayed any indecent impatience, or 
unmanly dejection, under his torments, but ſupported 
himſelf by the reflections of philoſophy, and the conſola- 


tions of religion, and in every interval of eaſe applied 
himſelf to the aſſiſtance of others with his uſual aſſiduity. =_ 
After a life thus uſefully employed, he died at his houſe | 
in Pall-mall, on the 2gth of December, 1689, and was 
buried in the aiſle, near the ſouth door of the church .f k 
$t. James, in Weſtminſter. _ | 2 | nl 
What was his character, as a phyſician, appears from the 1 
treatiſes which he has left, which it is not neceſſary to | 
epitomiſe or tranſcribe z and from them it may likewiſe be | 
collected, that his {kill in phyſic was not his higheſt excel- 4 
lence; that his whole character was amiable; that his chief = 
view was the benefit of mankind, and the chief motive of 
his actions the will of God, whom he mentions with reve- 
rence, well becoming the moſt enlightened and moſt pene- 
trating mind. He was benevolent, candid, and commu- 
nicative, fincere, and religious ; qualities, which it were 
happy if they could copy from him, who emulate his 
knowledge, and imitate his methods. q 


1 


n 


Turxxr is always this advantage in contending with 
illuſtrious adverſarjes, that the combatant js equally im. 
mortalized by conqueſt or defeat. He that dies by the 
| ſword of a hero will always be mentioned when the adts 
of his enemy are mentioned. The man, of whoſe life the 
following account is offered to the public, was indeed emi- 
nent among his own party, and had qualities, which, em- 
ployed in a good cauſe, would have given him ſome claim ta 
diſtinction ; but no one is now ſo much blinded with bigo- 
try, as to imagine him equal either to Hammond or Chilling. - 
worth ; nor would his memory, perhaps, have been pre- 
| ſerved, had he not, by being conjoined with illuſtrious 
names, become the object of public curioſity, => 
Francis Cheynel was born in 1608, at Oxford +, where his 
father Dr. John-Cheynel, who had been fellow of Corpus 
Chriſti College, practiſed phyſic with great reputation. He 
was educated in one of the grammar ſchools af his native 
city, and in the beginning of the year 1623 became a mem- 
ber of the univerſity. | „„ 6 
It is probable that he loſt his father when he was very 
young; for it appears, that before 1629 his mother had 
married Dr. Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, whom ſhe had 
likewiſe buried. From this marriage he received great 
advantage ; for his mother being now allied to Dr. Brent, 
then warden of Merton college, exerted her intereſt ſo vi- 
gorouſly, that he was admitted there a probationer, and 
afterwards obtained a fellowſhip x. 5 | 
Having taken the degree of maſter of arts; he was admit- 
ted to orders accordiny to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land, and held a curacy near Oxford, together with his 
fellowſhip. He continued in his college till he was quali- 


* Firſt printed in The Student, 1751. 
+ Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. Orig. Eli. 


1 Ibid. 


fied 


nnn 
fied by his years of refidence for the degree of batchelor of 


_ divinity, which he attempted to take in 1647, but was de- 


nied his grace *, for diſputing en predeſtination, 


contrary to the kin g's injunCtions. © | 

This refufal of his degree he mentions in his dedication 
toe his account of Mr. Ghillingworth : © Do not conceive 
« that I fnatch up my pen in an angry mood, that I might 


« yent my dangerous wit, and eaſe my overburned ſpleen; 
« no, no, I have almoſt forgotten the viſitation of Merton 


« college, and the denial of my grace, the phundering of 
« my — and little library: {A dar — and where, 
- « and of whom to demand ſatisfaction for all thoſe inju. 
« ries and indignities. I have learnt 'centum-plagas' Spare 
u rana nobilitate concoquere; I have not learnt ce to plun- 
« der others of goods, or living, and make myſelf amends 
« by force of arms. I will not take a living which belong- 


« ed to any civil, ſtudious, learned delinquent; unleſs 4 


« be the Aach neglected commondam of ſome lordly prelate, 


e condemned by the. known laws of the land, and the 


« higheſt court of the kingdom; for ſome ae of the 
« firſt magnitude.” 


It is obſervable, that he Archie himſelf to hang Alas 


forgot his injuries and indignities, though he recounts 
them with an 4 pearance of acrimony, which is fle proof 
that the impreſſion 1 much weakened; and indnuates his 
_ deſign of re at a meer ume, N r 


them 


abuſe of learning, than the want of it; no one that reads 
his works can doubt that he was turbulent, obſtinate, and 
petulant, and ready to. inſtruct his ſuperiors, when he 


moſt needed inſtruction from them. Whatever he believed 


land the warmth of his imagination naturally made him 
precipitate in forming his opinions) he thought himſelf 


obliged to profeſs ; and what he profeſſed he was * 7 to 


defend, without that modeſty which is always pru 


- and generall neceſſary, and which, though it was not 


— to Mr. Cheynel's temper, and therefore readily 
condemned by him, is a very uſeful aſſociate to truth, and 


often introduces her by degrees, where ſhe never could = 


have forced her way by en or eee ; 


* Vide Wood's Hit. Unix. 02. . Ed. 


Theſe aan were 4 45 conſequerice, 4 0. of the 
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A temper of this kind is generally inconvenient and offeris 
five in any ſociety, but in a place of education is leaſt to 
be tolerated; ſor, as authority is neceſſary to inſtruction, 
whoever endeayours to deſtroy ſubordination, by weakening 
that reverence which is claimed by thoſe! to whom the 
— of youth is committed by their country, de- 
eats at once the inſtitution; and may be juſtly driven from 
a ſociety, by which he thinks himſelf too wiſe! to be 
governed, and in which he is too young to teach, and too 
n h˖⁰‚ůãVGaf . g 
This may be readily ſuppoſed to have been the caſe of 
Chbeynel; and I know not how thoſe can be blamed for 
cenſuring his conduct, or puniſhing, his diſobedience, Who 
had a right to govern him, and who might certainly act 
with equal ſincerity, and with greater knowledge. 
With regard to the viſitation of Merton college, the 
account is equally obſcure. - Viſitors are well known to be 
generally called to regulate the affairs of colleges, when 
the members diſagree with their head, or with one another; 
and the temper that Dr. Cheynel diſcovers: will eafily in- 
cline his readers to ſuſpect that he could not long live in 
any place without finding ſome occaſion for debate; nor 
debate any queſtion without carrying his oppoſition to ſuch 
a length as might make a moderator neceſſary. Whether 
this was his conduct at Merton, or whether an deal to 
the viſitor's authority was made by him, or his adverſaries, 
or any other member of the college, is not to be known; 
it appears only, that there was a viſitation, that he ſuffered 
by it, and reſented Mis pusihm ant.. e 10 Sud 
He was afterwards preſented to a living of great value, 
near Banbury, where he had ſome diſpute with Archbiſhop 
Laud. Of his diſpute I have found no patticular account. 
Calamy only ſays he had a rutle with Biſhop. Laud,; while 
at his eight. FFTTCCCCCCCCCCCC As; SH63QIzOT 
Had Cheynel been equal to his adverſary in greatneſs 
and learning, it had not been eaſy to Neunte either 2 
more proper oppoſite; for they were both, to the laſt de- 
gree, zealous, active, and pertinacious, and would have 
afforded mankind à ſpectacle of reſolution and boldneſs 
not often to be ſeen. But the amuſement of beholding 
the ſtruggle, would hardly have been without danger, as 
they were too fiery not to have communicated their heat, 
though it ſhould have produced a conflagration of their 
country. = I 


” 
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About the year 1641, when the whole nation was engag- 
ed in the controverſy about the rights of the church, and 
neceſſity of epiſcopacy, he declared himſelf a Preſbyterian, 
and an enemy to biſhops, liturgies, ceremonies, and was 
conſidered as one of the moſt learned and acute of his par- 

ty; for, having ſpent much of his life in a eollege, it can- 
not be doubted that he had a conſiderable knowledge of 
books, which the vehemence of his temper enabled him 
often to diſplay, when a more timorous mam would have 
been ſilent, though in learning not his inferior. 
When the war broke out, Mr. Cheynel, in conſequence 
of his principles, declared himſelf for the parliament; and 

as he appears to have held it as a firſt principle, that all 
great and noble ſpirits abhor neutrality, there is no doubt 
dut that he exerted himſelf to gain proſelytes, and to pro- 
mote the intereſt of that party which he had thought it his 
duty to eſpouſe. Theſe endeavours were ſo much regarded 
by the parliament, that, having taken the covenant, he Was 
nominated one of the aſſembly of divines, who were to 
meet at Weſtminſter for the ſettlement of the new diſ- 
cipline u, nn ann TALE 0 
1 This diſtinction drew neceſſarily upon him the hatred of 
the cavaliers ; and his living being not far diſtant from the 
king's headquarters, he received a viſit from ſome of the 
troops, Who, as he affirms, plundered his houſe, afid 
droye him from it. His living, which was, I fappoſe; con- 
ſidered as forſeited by his abſence (though he was not” ſuF« 
fered to continue upon it), Was given to a clergyman, of 
whom he ſays, that he would become a ſtage better than a 
pulpit. a cenſure which I can neither confute nor admit, 
becauſe I have not diſcovered who was his ſuccèſſor. He | 
then xetired into Suſſex, to exerciſe his miniſtry among his = 
friends, in a place where, 3s he obferves, there had been | 
little of. the power of religion either known or praftiſed; il 
As no reaſon can be given why the inhabitants of Suſſex =_ 
ſhould have leſs knowledge or virtue than thoſe of other 


. 


places, it may be ſuſpected that he ineans nothing more 

than a place where the preſbyterian diſcipline or principles 

had neyer been received. We now obſerve, that the Me- 

thodiſts, where they ſcatter their opinions, "repreſent them- g 

ſelves as preaching the goſpel to unconverted nations; and | 
enthuſiaſts of all kinds have been inclined to diſguiſe their 

particular tenets with pompous. appellations, and to imagine 

themſelves the great inſtruments of falvation : yet it * 
1 55 . . 3 ; 2 
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be confeſſed that all places are not equally enlightened 
that in the moſt e . ws many mak | 
which may be. called barbarous, where neither politeneſs, 
nor religion, nor the common arts of life, have yet been 
cultivated 3 and it is likewiſe certain, that the — 
of Suſſex have been ſometimes mentioned as remarkable 
for brutality. IE 2 Oo” 
From Suffex he went often to London, where, in 1643, 
he preached three times before the parliament; and, re- 
turning in November to Colcheſter, to keep the monthly 
faſt there, as was his cuſtom, he obtained a convoy of 
fixteen ſoldiers, whoſe bravery or good fortune was ſuch, 
that they faced and put to flight more than two hundred 
of the king's forces. DT TOO DIFUNT D4 Fg 36 
In this journey he found Mr. Chillingworth in the 
hands of parliament's troops, of whoſe ſickneſs and 
death he gave the account, which has been ſufficiently 
made known to the learned world by Mr. Maizeaux, in his 
Life of Chillingwortnn. e TR RPE! 
With regard to this relation it may be obſerved, that it 
is written with an air of fearleſs veracity, and with the 
ſpirit of a man who thinks his cauſe juſt, and his behavi- 
our without reproach : nor does there appear any reaſon 
for doubting that Cheynel ſpoke and acted as he relates; 
for he does not publiſh an apology, but a challenge, and 
| writes not ſo much to obviate calumnies, as to gain from 
others that applauſe which he ſeems to have beſtowed very 
liberally upon himſelf for his behaviour on that occaſion. 
Since, therefore, this relation is credible, a great part of 
it being ſupported by evidence which cannot be refuſed, 
Mr. Maizeaux ſeems very juſtly, in his Life of Mr. Chilling- 
worth, to oppoſe the common report, that his life was 
ſhortened by the inhumanity of thoſe to whom he was a 
| Priſoner 4 for Cheynel appears to have preſerved, amidſt 
all his deteſtation of the opinions which he imputed to 
him, a great kindneſs to his perſon, and veneration for his 
capacity: nor does he appear to have been cruel to him, 
otherwiſe than by that inceſſant importunity of diſputati- 
on, to which he was doubtleſs incited by a ſincere belief of 
the danger of his ſoul, if he ſhould die without renouncing 
ſome of his opinions. FO, | 
The fame kindneſs which made him defirous to convert” 
him before his death, would incline him to preſerve him 
from dying before he was converted ; and acc ordingly we 
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And, that, hen the caſtle was yielded, he took care to;pro» 
cure him a commodious lodging: when he was to have been 
unſeaſonably removed, he attempted to ſhorten; his journey, 
which he knew would be dangerous: when. the phyſician 
was diſguſted by Chillingworth's diſtruſt, he prevailed upon 
him, as the ſymptoms grew more N to renew his 

viſits ; and when death left no other act of kindneſs to be 
practiſed, procured him the rites of burial, which ſome 
HFaving done thus fat juſtice to the humanity of Cheynel;. 
it is proper to enquire how far he deſerves, blame. He 
appears to have extended none of that kindneſs to the opi- 
nions of Chillingworth, which he ſhewed to his perſon; 
for he interprets every word in the worſt ſenſe, and ſeems 
induſtrious to diſcover in every line hereſies, which might 
have eſcaped for ever any other apprehenſion: he appears 
always ſuſpicious of ſome latent malignity, and ready to 


perſecute what he only ſuſpects, with the ſame violence as 
if it had been openly avowed: in all his procedure he ſhews 
himſelf ſincere, but-without candourrr:r:r:r:r:r 
About this time Cheynel; in purſyance of his natural 
ardour, attended the army under, the command of the 
Earl of Eſſex, and added the praiſe of valour to that of 
learning; for he diſtinguiſned himſelf ſo much by his per- 
ſonal bravery, and obtained ſo much ſkill in the ſcience of 
war, that his commands were obeyed by the colonels with 
as much reſpect as thoſe of the general. He ſeems, in- 
deed, to have been born a ſoldier, for he had an intrepi- 
dity which was never to be ſhaken by any danger, and 4 
ſpirit of enterpriſe not to be diſcouraged by difficulty; 
which were ſupported by an unuſual degree of . 
ſtrength. His ſervices of all kinds were thought of ſo: 
much importance by tlie parliament, that they beſtowed. 
upon him the living of Petworth, in Suſſex. This living 
was of the value of 7001. per annum, from which they had 
ejected a man remarkable for his loyalty, and therefore, 
in their opinion, not worthy of ſuch revenues. And it 
may be enquired; whether in accepting this preferment, 
Cheynel did not violate the proteſtation which he makes in 
the paſſage already recited, and whether he did not ſuffer 
his reſolution to be over- born by the temptations of wealth. 
In 1646, when Oxford was taken by the forces of the par- 
lament, and the re formation of the Univerſity was reſolved, 
Mr. Cheynel was ſent, with fix others, to prepare the way 
Por. V. r e eee 
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for 2 viſitation z being authorized by the parliament to 
preach in any of the churches, without regard to the right of 
the members of the univerſity, that their doctrine might 
prepare their hearers for the changes which were intended. 
When they arrived at Oxford, they began to execute 
their commiſſion, by poſſeſſing themſelves of the pulpits ; 
but, if the relation of Wood is to be regarded, wert 
heard with very little veneration. Thoſe ws 
_ accuſtomed to the preachers of Oxford, and the liturgy of 
the church of England, were offended at the — of 
their diſeourſes, which were noiſy and unmeaning; at 
the unuſaal geſtures, the wild diſtortions, and the un- 
couth tone with which they were delivered; at the 
colinefs of their prayers for the king, and the vehemence 
and exuberance of thoſe which they did not fail to utter for 
the bleſſed councils and actions of the parliament and army; 
and at, what was ſurely not to be remarked without indig- 
nation, their omiſſion of the Lord's Prayer. LOIN 
- But power eaſily. ſupplied: the want of reverence, and 
they proceeded in their plan of reformation z and thinking 
fermons not ſo efficacious to converſion as private interro- 
—— and exhortations, they eſtabliſhed a weekly meeting 
or freeing tender conſciences from ſeruple, at a. houſe, that, 
_ the buſineſs to which it was appropriated, was called 
With d project they were ſo well pleaſed, that they ſent 
to the parliament an aecount of it, which was afterwards 
printed, and is aſcribed by Wood to Mr. Cheynel. They 
continued ſor ſome weeks to hold their meetings regularly, 
and to admit great numbers, whom eurioſity, or à deſire 
of conviction, or compliance with the prevailing party, 
brought chither. But their tranquillity was quickly dif- 
turbed by the turbulence of the Independents, whoſe opi- 
nions then prevailed among the foldiers, and were very in · 
duſtriouſly propagated by the diſcourſes of William Ear- 
bury, a preacher of great reputation among them, who one 
day, gathering: a conſiderable number of his moſt zealous 
followers, went to the houſe appointed for the reſolution 
of ſcruples, on a day which was ſet apart for the diſquiſi- 
tion of the dignity and office of a miniſter, and began to 
diſpute with great vehemence againſt the Preſbyterians, 
whom he denied to have any true miniſters among them, 
and whoſe aſſemblies he affirmed not to be the true church. 


vide Wood's Hiſt. Antiq. Oxon, Org. Edi. 
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He was oppoſed with equal heat by the Preſbyterians, 
and at length they agreed to examine the point another 
day, in a regular diſputation. Accordingly they appointed 
the twelfth of November for an enquiry, '** whether, in the 
4 Chriſtian church, the office of miniſter is committed to 


« any particular perſons ?” - 3G ef G43 e 

On the day fixed, the antagoniſts appeared each attended 
by great numbers; but when the queſtion was propoſed 
they began to wrangle, not about the doctrine which they 
had engaged to examine, but about the terms of the pro- 
poſition, which the Independents alleged to be changed 
ſince their agreement; and at — the ſoldiers inſiſted 
that the queſtion ſhould be, © Whether thoſe who call 
tc themſelves miniſters have more right or power to preach 
« the goſpel, than any other man that is a Chriſtian ?” 
This queſtion was debated for ſome time with great vehe- 
mence and confuſion, but without any proſpect of a con- 
cluſion. At length, one of the ſoldiers, who thought they 
had an equal right with the reſt to engage in the controver- 
ſy, demanded of the Preſbyterians, whence they them- 
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ſelves received their orders, whether from biſhops or any 


other perſons?- This unexpected interrogatory put them to 
great difficulties; for it happened that they were all or- 
dained by the biſhops, which they durſt not acknowledge, 
for fear of expoſing themſelves to à general cenſure, and 
being convicted from their own declarations, in which the) 
had frequently condemned Epiſcopacy as contrary to Chriſ- 
tianity; nor durſt they deny it, uſe they might have 
been confuted, and mult at ence have funk into contempt. 
The ſoldiers, ſeeing their perplexity, inſulted them; and 
went away boaſting of their victory: nor did the Preſbyte» _ 
rians, for ſome time, recover ſpirit enough to renew their 

meetings, or to proceed in the work of eaſing conſciences. 
 Earbury, exulting at the victory, which, not his own abi- 
lities, but the ſubtilty of the ſoldier, had procured him, 


began to vent his notions of every kind without ſcruple, 


and at length afferted, that “ the Saints had an equal 
„ meaſure of the divine nature with our Saviour, though 
« not equally manifeſt.” At the ſame time he took upon 
him the dignity of a prophet, and began to utter predie- 
tions relating to the affairs of England and Ireland. 
His — were not much regarded, but his doc 
trine was cenſured” by the Preſbyterians in their pulpits; 
and Mr, Cheynel Rage _ to a diſputation, to which 
| | 2 he 
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he agreed, and at his firſt appearance in St. Mary's churtk 
addreſſed his audience in the following manner: | 
ee ſtudents, I, the humble ſervant of all mankind, am this 
e day drawn,. againſt my will, out of my cell, into this 
cc public — by the double chain of accuſation and 
«6/2 challenge from the pulpit. I have been charged 
ec with hereſy; I have been challenged to come hither - 
in a letter written by Mr. Francis Cheynel. Here 
ee then I ſtand in defence of myſelf and my doctrine, 
ec which I ſhall introduce with only this declaration, that I 
ec claim not the ofhce of a miniſter on account of any out- 
« ward. call, though I formerly received ordination, nor do 
« F boaſt of illumination, or the knowledge of our Saviour, 
though I have been held in eſteem by others, and for- 
merly by myſelf. For I now deelare, that I know no- 
thing, and am nothing, nor wauld F be thought of 
« otherwiſe than as an enquirer and ſeeker. 
. He then advanced his / former poſition in ſtronger terms, 
and with additions equally deteſtable, which Cheynel at- 
tacked with the vehemence which, in ſo warm a temper, 
ſuch horrid affertions might naturally excite. The diſpute, 
frequently interrupted by the clamours of the audience, and: 
tumults raiſed to-diſconcert: Cheynel,; who was very unpo- 
pular, continued about four hours, and: then both the con- 
trovertiſts grew weary: and retired : Phe Preſbyterians 
afterwards thought they ſhould more ſpeedily put an end 
to the herefies of Earbury by power than by argument; 
and, by ſoliciting General Fairfax, procured his removal. 
Mr. Cheynel publiſhed an account of this diſpute under 
the title of « Faith triumphing over Error and Hereſy in a 
« Revelation, & c. nor can it be doubted but he had the 
victory, where his cauſe gave him ſo great ſuperiority. 
Somewhat: before this, his captious and petulant diſpoſi- 
tion engaged him in a controverſy, from which he could 
not expect to gain equal reputation. Dr. Hammond had not 
long before publiſhed his Practical Catechiſm, in which Mr. 
Cheynel, according to his cuſtom, found many errors im- 
plied, if not aſſerted; and therefore, as it was much read, 
thought it convenient to cenſure it in: the pulpit. Of this 
Dr. Hammond being informed, deſired him in a letter to 
communicate his objections; to which Mr. Cheynel return- 
ed an anſwer, written with his uſual temper, and therefore 
ſomewhat perverſe. The controverſy was drawn. out to 2 
4 EE F conſiderable 
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onſiderable length ; and che papers on both ſides were af- 


terwards made public by Dr. Hammond. 


In 1647, it was determined by parliament, that the re- 
formation of Oxford ſhould be more vigorouſly carried on; 
and Mr. Cheynel was nominated one of the viſitors. The 
general proceſs of the viſitation, the firmneſs and fidelity of 
the ſtudents, the addreſs by which the enquiry. was, delay- 
ed, and the ſteadineſs with which it was oppoled, which are 
very particularly related by Wood, and after him by Walker, 


it is not neceſſary to mention here, as they relate not more. 


- 


to Dr. Cheynel's life than to thoſe of his aſſociates. 
here is, indeed, ſome reaſon to helieve that he was 
more active and virulent than the reſt, becauſe he appears 
to have been charged in a particular manner with ſome of 
their moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures. He was accuſed of pro- 
poling, that the members of the Univerſity ſhould be de- 
nied the aſſiſtance of counſel, and was lampooned by name, 
zs a madman, in a ſatire written on the e 


One action, which ſhews the violence of his temper, and 


his diſregard both of humanity and decency, when they 
came in competition with his paſhons, muſt not be forgot-_ 
ten. The viſitors being offended at the obſtinacy of Dr. 
Fell, Dean of Chriſt-church, and Vice-chancellor of the | 
Univerſity, having firft deprived him of his vice-chancel- 
| lorſhip, determined afterwards to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
deanery; and, in the courſe of their proceedings, thou ht. 
it proper to ſeize upon his chambers in the college. This. 
was an act which moſt men would willingly have referred 
to the officers to whom the lau- aſſigned it; but Cheynel's 
fury prompted him to a different conduct. He, and three 
more of the viſitors, went and demanded admiſſion; which, . 
being ſteadily refuſed them, they obtained by the aſſiſtance 
of a file of ſoldiers, who forced the doors with pick-axes. 
Then entering, they ſaw Mrs. Fell in the lodgings, Dr. | 
Fell being in priſon 'at London, and ordered her to quit / 
chem; but found her not more obſequious than her huſ- 
band. They repeated their orders with menaces, but were 
not able to prevail upon her to remove. They then retired, 
and left her expoſed to the brutality of the ſoldiers, whom” 
they commanded to keep poſſeſhon ; which Mrs. Fell how- 
ever did not leave. About nine days afterwards ſhe receiy- 
| ed another viſit of the ſame kind from the new chancellor, 
the earl of Pembroke; who having, like the others, or- 
fred her to depart without effect, treated her with re- 
ee Lo = 5 | proachful 
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proachful language, and at laſt commanded the ſoldiers te 


take her up in her chair, and carry her out of doors. Her 
daughters, and ſome other gentlewomen that were with 


her, were afterwards treated in the ſame manner; one of 
whom predicted, without dejection, that ſhe ſhould enter 
the houſe again with leſs difficulty, at ſome other time; nor 
was ſhe miſtaken in her conjecture, for Dr. Fell lived to be 
reſtored to his 32 FF ory” orb FO 

At the reception of the chancellor, Cheynel, as the moſt 
accompliſhed of the viſitors, had the province of reſenting 
him with the enſigns of his office, ſome of which were 


_ counterfeit, and addreſſing him with a proper oration. Of 


this ſpeech, which Wood has preſerved, I ſhall give ſome 


paſſages, by which a judgment may be made of his 


—_ D 
Of the ſtaves of the beadles he obſerves, that < ſome are 


& ſtained with double guilt, that ſome are pale with fear, 
e and that others have been made uſe of as crutches, for 


99 


<« the ſupport of bad cauſes and deſperate fortunes ;” and 


He remarks of the book of ſtatutes which he delivers, that 


« the ignorant may perhaps admire the ſplendor of the 
6 cover, but the learned know that the real treaſure is 
cc within.” Of theſe two ſentences it is eaſily diſcovered, 
that the firſt is forced and unnatural, and the ſecond trivial 
i e 


en denied him in 1641, and, as he then ſuffered for an 
iüll- timed aſſertion of the Preſbyterian doctrines, he obtained 


that his degree ſhould be dated from the time at which he 
was refuſed it ; an honour, which, however, did not ſecure 


him from being ſoon after publicly reproached as a mad- 
man. : ; : CW Mas WW Wh BY: i© 3 B8 F , 8 „ ³Ü—» — 4 


But. the vigour of Cheynel was thought hy bis compani- 


ons to deſerve profit as well as honour; and Dr. Bailey, the 
preſident of St. John's College, being not more obedient to 
the authority of the parliament than the reſt, was deprived 


of his revenues and authority, with which Mr. Cheynel 
as immediately inveſted ; who, with his uſual coolneſs and 
modeſty, took poſſeſſion of the lodgings ſoon after by break- 


4 


ing open the door. 


This preferment being not thought adequate to the deſerts 


or abilities of Mr. Cheynel, it was therefore deſired by the 


committee of parliament, that the viſitors would recom- 


mend 


Ow e Mr. Cheynel was admitted to the de- 
beer of Bachelor of Divinity, for which his grace had 


— 
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mend bim to the lectureſhip of divinity founded by the 
Lady Margaret. To recommend him and to chooſe was at 
that time the ſame; and he had now the pleaſure of pro- 
| pigaring his darling dorine of predeſtinition, withou 
interruption, and without danger, 
Being thus fluſhed with power and ſucceſs, there is little 
reaſon for doubting that he gaye rh Gr his natural 'vehe- 
mence, and indulged himſclfin the utmoſt exceſſes of raging 
zeal, by which he was indeed ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that, 
in a ſatire mentioned by Wood, he is dignified by the tile 
of Arch-viſitor ; an appellation which he ſeems to have 
been indufffious © to deſerye' by ſeverity and jmftexibility ; 
fot, not contented with the commiſſion which he and His 
TC 
the members of parliament to meet privately in Mr. Rouſe's 
lodgings, and affume the ftyle and authority of a commit- 
tee, and from them obtained a more extenſive and tyranni- 
cal power, by which the viſitors were enabled to force the 
Henn League aud Covehatit and the "riegativt Oath upon all 
the mem 5 of the Univerſity, and to proſecute thoſe for 3 
contempt who did not appear to a citation, at whatever dif- 
tance they might be, and whatever reaſons they might afſigh 
for thaw able... I 0 TT 
By this method he eafily drove great numbers from the 
Univerſity, whoſe places he br rn with men, of his own 
opinion, whom he was very induſtrious to draw from other 
parts, with promiſes of making a liberal proviſion for them 
but of the ſpoils af heretics and malignants. EE 
Having in time almoſt extirpated thqſe opinions which he 
found ſo prevalent at his arrival, or at leaſt abliged thoſe, 
who would not recant, to an appearance of conformity, he 
was at leiſure for employments which deferye to be record, 
ed with greater commendation, About this time, many 
Socinian writers began to publiſh their notions with great 
boldneſs, which the Preſbyterians conſidering as heretical 
and impious, thought it neceſſary to confute ; and there- 
fore 'Cheynel, who had now obtained his doctor's degree, 


0 


Was defired, in 1649, to write a vindication of the doctrine 


E 


of the Trinity, which he performed, and publiſhed the 
next year. EET” TY ON 
Hie drew up likewiſe a confutation of ſome Socinian 
tenets advanced by John Fry; a man who ſpent great part 
of his life in ranging from one religion to another, and 
who ſat as one of the judges on the king, but was expelled 
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afterwards from the Houſe of Commons, and Aifabled” from 
ſittin 15 in r Dr. 8 mel! 13 Nis to > hays, 1 7 


hin 


Prof due ron ak N 
i the remain art 7 55 wry dai is 975 14 0 an 
1 obſcure and .confu Tp e He quitted the prefident- 

15 of St. John's, and en b in 1650, 28 Calamy 
relates, becauſe he would not take the enga ement 3 * 
| Baye proof that he could ſuffer as Well as 400 f in à cauſe 
. which he believed juſt. - We haye;. indeed, no reaſan to 
| queſtion: Is refolution, whateyer gceaſion, : might be giren 
«to exert it; nor is it probable. that he feared af iction more 
than 2 or that he would not have borne perſecution 
Fc f for, thoſe ien hich inclined. him to proſecute 
others. .. F 

He did not ſuffer much u wh oh this 8 ; "hor tie te. 
tained the living of Petworth, to which he thenceforward 
. confined his labours and where he was very aſſiduous, and; 
as Calamy-affirms, pery ſucceſsful in the exerciſe of his mi- 
niſtry + It being: -his peculiar character to be warm and. zeal: 
ous h all his undertakings. -':. 
This heat of. his $5 wenn by: the en 
turbulence of the « times in which he lived, and by the: oppo- 
ſition to whichi the unpopular nature of ſome of his em- 
ployments expoſed Him, was at laſt heightened to diſtrac- 
tion, ſo that he was for ſome ) rears diſordered in his · under 
ſtanding, as both Wood and Calamy relate, but with ſuch 
difference as might be expected from 'their,oppoſite 1 
ples. Wood appears to think, that a tendency to madne 
was diſcoverable in a great part of his life; er, 2255 it 
was only tranſient * chough, in his additions 
to his firſt narrative, he pleads it as an extenuation of that 
fury with which his kindeſt friends confeſs. him to have 
ated on ſome occaſions. Wood declares, that he died 
little better than diſtracted; Calamy, that he was perfectl 
recovered to a ſound mind before the Reſtoration, at whic 
time he retired to Preſton, a ſmall village in Sullex, Reg 
turned out of his living at Petworth. |. . 

It does. not appear, N #h he kept his living till the DE 

jection of the Nonconformiſts and it is not unlikely that 
* aſperity of his carriage, and the known virulence of his 
temper, might have raiſed him enemies, who were willing 


to make yon feel „ _ of Reg which he 225 
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ſo furiouſly incited againſt others ; but of this incident of 
his life there is no particular account. "PE | 
After his deprivation lived (till his death, which 
happened i in 166 5) at a ſmal e Chi eſter, upon 
a paternal eſtate, not augmented by the large preferments 
waſted upon him in the triumphs of his party; having 
been remarkable, . his life, for hoſpitality and 
nc: of money. - 5 1 
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Epwakp CAVE was born at Newton in Warwick- 
fhire, Feb. 29, 1691. His father (Joſeph) was the younger 
ſon of Mr. Eiward Cave, of Cave's in the Hole, a lone 
| houſe, on the Street-road in the ſame county, which took 
its name from the occupier ; but having concurred with 
his elder brother in cutting off the intail of a ſmall heredi- 
tary eſtate, by which act it was loſt from the family, he 
was reduced to follow in Rugby the trade of a ſhoe-maker, 
He was a man of good reputation in his narrow circle, and 
remarkable for ſtrength and ruſtic intrepidity. He lived to 
: great age, and was in his latter years ſupported by his 
2 . 
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It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that, having a diſpoſi- 
tion to literary attainments, he was not cut off by the po- 
verty of his parents from opportunities of cultivating his fa- 
culties. The ſchool of Rugby, in which he had, by the 
rules of its foundation, a right to be inſtructed, was then in 
high reputation, under the Rev. Mr. Holyock, to whoſe 
care moſt of the neighbouring families, even of the higheſt 
rank, entruſted their fons. He had judgment to diſcover, 
and, for ſome time, generoſity to encourage, the genius of 
young Cave; and was ſo well pleaſed with his quick pro- 
reſs in the ſchool, that he declared his reſolution to breed. 
Pim for the univerſity, and recommended him as a ſervitor 
to ſome of his ſcholars of high rank. But proſperity which 
depends upon the caprice of others is of ſhort duration. 

_ Cave's ſuperiority in literature exalted him to an invidious 
familiarity with boys who were far above him in rank and 
expectations; and, as in unequal affociations it always 

| happens, whatever unlucky prank was played was imputed 
800 When any miſchief, great or ſmall, was done, 


* This life firſt appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1754, and is now printed from a copy reviſed by the author, at 
the requeſt of Mr. Nichols, in 178 m. | 

: though 
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though perhaps others boaſted of the ſtratagem when, it was 
ſucceſsful, yet upon detection or miſcarriage, the fault. 

ſure to fall upon poor Cave, ©» 
At laſt, his miſtreſs by ſome. inviſible means loſt a fas 


* 


vourite cock. Cave was, With little examinatian ſtigma» 
tized as the thief or murderer; not becauſe he was more 


apparently eriminal than others, but becauſe he was more 


ock withdrew his kindneſs viſibly from him, and treat» 


Holyock withd indnet 
ed him with harſhneſs, which the crime, in its utmoſt ag- 
gravation, could ſcarcely deſerve; and which ſurely he 


would have forborn, had he .confidered how hardly the. 
habitual influence of birth and fortune is reſiſted ; and 
how frequently men, not wholly without ſenſe of vir-. 


8 : . 


tue, are betrayed to acts more atrocious than the rob- 


ber of a hen-roolt, by the deſire of pleaſing their ſu- 


* 
CY 


periors. 


Thofe reflections bis maſter neyer made, or made with: 
out effect; for under pretence that Cave obſtructed the diſ- - 
cipline of the ſchool, by ſelling clandeſtine aſſiſtance, and 


ſupplying exerciſes to idlers, he was. oppreſſed with un- 
2 U 


ſurmounted them, no regard was paid to the performance, 
Cave bore this perſecution a while, and then left the 


ſchool, and the hope of literary education, to ſeek ſome 


other means of gaining a livelihood, 7 15 

He was firſt placed with a collector of the exciſe. He 
uſed to recount with ſome pleaſure a journey or two which 
he rode with him as his clerk, and relate the victories that 
he gained over the exciſemen in grammatical diſputations. 
But the inſolence of his miſtreſs, who employed him in 


ſerrile drudgery, quickly diſguſted him, and he went up to 


London in queſt of more ſuitable employment. 3 
lle was recommended to a timber-merchant at the Bank- 
fide, and while he was there on liking, is ſaid to have given 
hopes of great mercantile abilities; but this place he ſoon 
left, I know not for what reaſon, and was bound appren- 

tice to Mr. Colling, a printer of ſome reputation, and de- 
puty alderman,” '' © | 3 oe 2 
This was a trade for which men were formerly. qualiſied 
by a literary education, and which was pleaſing to Cave, 
becauſe it ſurniſhed ſome employment for his ſcholaſtic at- 
jainments, ' Here, therefore, he reſolved to ſettle, though 
E L ; 8 5 1 EF, *Y his 


taſks; that there might be an opportunity of 
quarrelling with his failure; and when his diligence had 
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his maſter and miſtreſs lived in p. rpetual diſcord, and their 
houſe was therefore no comfortable habitation. © From the 
inconveniencies of theſe domeſtic tumults he was ſoon 
releaſed, having in only two years attained ſo'much' ſkill in 
his art, afid gained ſo much the confidence of his maſter, 
that he was fent without any ſuperintendant to conduct 4 
printing-touſe at Norwich, and publiſh a weekly paper. 
In this'undertaking he met with ſome oppoſition, , which 


produced a public coritroverfy, and procured young © Cave 
W I ͤ - en 


the reputation of à writer. | N 
His maſter died before his apprenticeſhip was expired 
and he was not able to bear the perverſeneſs of his miſ- 
treſs. He therefore quitted her houſe upon a ſtipulated 
allowance, and married a young widow with whom he 
lived at 'Bow,' When his apprenticeſhip was over, he 
worked as a Journeyman at the printing-houſe of Mr. Bar- 
ber, a man much diſtinguiſhed, and employed by the 
Tories, ' whofe principles had at that time ſo much preya- 
lence with Cave, that he was for ſome years a writer in 
t Miſt's Journal; “ which, thougli he afterwards obtained 
by his wife's intereſt a ſmall place in the Poſt- office, he for 


ſome 'time' continued. But as intereſt is powerful, and 
converſation, however mein, in time perſuaſive, he by 
degrees inclined to another party; in which, however, he 
was always moderate, though ſteady and dętèrmined. 
When he was admitted into the Poſt-officę he till con- 
tinued, at his intervals of attendance, to exerciſe his trade, 
or to employ himſelf with fome typographical buſineſs. He 
corrected the & Gradus ad Parnaſſum; ind was liberally 
rewarded by the Company of Stationers“ He wrote an 
« Account of the Criminals, which had for ſome time a 
conſiderable ſale; and publiſhed many little pamphlets that 
accident brought into his hands, of which it would be 
very difficult to recover the memory. By the correſpon- 
dence which his place in the Poſt-office facilitated, he 
procured country news-papers, and fold their intelligence 
to a Journaliſt in London, for a guinea a-week. 8 
He was afterwards raiſed to the office of clerk of the 
franks, in which he acted with great ſpirit and firmneſs; 
and often ſtopped franks, which were given by members 
of parliament to their friends, becauſe he thought ſuch ex- 
tenſion of a peculiar right illegal. This raiſed many com- 
laints; and having ſtopped, among others, a frank given 
to the old Ducheſs of Marlborough by Mr. Walter Plum- 
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mer; he was cited before the houſe,” as for Auch of pri- 
vilege, and accuſed, I ſuppoſe very unjuſtly, of opening 
letters to detect them. He was treated with great harſh» 
neſs and ſeverity ; but declining their queſtions by pleading 

his oath of ſecrecy, was at laſt diſmiſſed. And it muſt be 

recorded to his honour, that, when he was ejeCted from his 

office, he did not think himſelf diſcharged from his truſt, 

but continued to refuſe to his neareſt friends ch informa-. 
tion about the managewent of the office. 

By this conſtancy of diligence and — Xx em- 
ployment, he in time collected a ſum ſuffieient for the pur- 
chaſe of a ſmall printing-office, and began the Gentle- 

4 man's Magazine,” a periodical pamphlet, of which the 
ſcheme is known wherever the Engliſh language is ſpoken. 
To this undertaking he owed the affluence in which he paſ- 
ſed the laſt twenty years of his life, and the fortune which 
he left behind him, which, though large, had been yet 

| hrger, had he not raſhly and wantonly impaired it by in- 
numerable projects, of which I know, not that ever one 
ſucceeded, .._ 

The Gentleman's Magazine,” kickt om now ſubſiſted | 
fiſty years, and ſtill continues to enjoy the favour of the 

world “, is one of the moſt ſucceſsful and lucrative pamph- 
lets which literary hiſtory has upon record, and- therefore 

deſerves, in this narrative, particular notice. 
Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was * Eb 
expecting the ſucceſs which he found; and others had ſo 
little proſpect of its confequence,. that though he: had for 
 kveral years talked of his plan among printers and book- 
ſellers, none of them thought it worth the trial. That 
they were not reſtrained by virtue from the execution 
of another man's deſign, was ſufficiently apparent as ſoon 

zs that deſign began to be gainful; for in a few years a 
multitude of magazines aroſe: and periſhed 5 only the 
London Magazine, ſupported by a powerful affaciation of 
bookſellers, and cireulated with all the art and all the cun- 
ning of trade, exempted itfelf from the general fate of 

Cave's invaders, and obtained, though not an ena yet a 
conhiderante ſale 1 k | 


* This was ſaid in the Ne of che yo 1781; and may 

be repeated in 1791. 
_ + The London Magazine cealed to exiſt in 1785. 1 
ave 
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Cave now began to aſpire to popularity and being 2 


greater lover of poetry than any other art, he ſometimes 
offered ſubjects for poems, and propoſed prizes for the beſt 
erformers. The firſt prize was gol. for which, being 
at newly acquainted-with wealth, and —_— the influ. 
ence of gol. extremely great, he expected the firſt authors 
of the kingdom to appear as competitors ;3 and offered the 
allotment of the prize to the univerſities. But when the 
time came, no name was ſeen among the writers that had 
ever been ſeen before; the univerſities and ſeveral private 
men rejected the province of aligning the prize“. At all 
this Mr. Cave wondered for a while; 
ment, and a wider acquaintance with the world, ſoon 
cured him of his aſtoniſhment, as of many other preju- 
dices and errors. Nor have many men been ſeen raiſed by 
accident or induſtry to ſudden riches, that retained leſs of 
the meanneſs of their former ſtate,  _ „„ 
He continued to improve his Magazine, and had the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing its ſucceſs proportionate to his dili- 
gence, till, in 1751, his wife died of an aſthma. He ſeemed 


not at firſt much affected by her death, but in a few days 


loſt his ſleep and his appetite, which he never recovered; 


but after having lingered about two years, with many 


viciſſitudes of amendment and relapſe, fell by drinking acid 


liquors into a diarrhoea, and afterwards into a kind of 


lethargic inſenſibility, in which one of the laſt acts of reaſon 


which he exerted was fondly. to preſs the hand that is now | 


_ writing this little narrative. He died on the roth of Janu- 

ary, 1754, having juſt concluded the twenty-third annual 

collection 7. e . K 
1 


The determination was left to Dr. Cromwell Mortimer and 
Dr. Birch, and by the latter the award was made, which may be 
ſeen in the Gent. Mag. vol. vi. p. 59. . e 

+ Mr. Cave was buried in the church of St. James, Clerken- 


well, without an epitaph ; but the following inſeription at Rug- 


by, from the pen of Dr. Hawkeſworth, is here tranſcribed from 


the © Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer,” p. 88. | 
| Near this place lies | 
 *- The body of 
JOSEPH CAVE, 
L,ate of this pariſh; | 
Who departed this life Nov. 18, 1747, 
Aged 79 years. 


ut his natural Jjudg- 


_ He : 


N 3 «cuz ara Dow ant 


He was 4 man of a EY ature, not only tall but bulky, 
and was, when young, of remarkable ſtrength and activi- 
ty. He was generally healthful, and capable of much la- 
bour and long application; but in the latter years of his 
life was aff Micted with the gout, which he endeavoured to 
cure or alleviate by a natal abſtinence bath: from irong | 


He was as placed by Providence i ina bumble ation z | 
Indulry abundantly be the wants of Nature 3 


"Temperance bleſt him with 
Content and Wealth. 
"As he was an aſſectionate Father, 
le was made happy in the decline of life 
By the deſerved eminence of his eldeſt Son 

E DWARD CAVE; 

Who, without intereſt, fortune, or connection, 
By the native force of his own genius, 
Aſſiſted only by a claflicil education, 
Which he received at the weg pee 

: | Of this TowVw, 

"Pinot executed, and ebenes | 

_»- Altteray work, called | | 
n | 
' GENTLEMAN” 8 MAGAZINE, 

Whereby he acquir'd an ample fortune, f 

The whole of which devolved to his Lanig. 

5 | Here alſo lies 
The body of WILLIAM Cavs, 

Second Son of the faid Josten Cave, 
Who died May 2, 1757, aged 62 years; 
And who, having ſurvived his elder brother 

 FEDWALD CAVE, © © 

Inherited from him a competent eftate ; 

| And, in gratitude to his benefactor, 
Ordered this monument to perpetuate his memory. 


He liv'd a Patriarch in his numerous race, 
And ſhew'd in charity a Chriſtian's grace : 
Whate'er a friend or parent feels, he knew ; 
His hand was open, and his heart was true; 
In what he gain'd and gave, he taught — 
A grateful always 1s a generous mind. | 
ere reſt his clay ! his ſoul muſt ever reſt, 
Who bleſg'd when living, dying muſt be bleſt. 


_ 
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| liquors and animal food. From animal food he abſtained 
about four years, and from ſtrong liquors. much longer; 
but the gout continued unconquered, perhaps unabated. 
His reſolution and perſeverance were very uncommon; 
in whatever he undertook, neither expence nor fatigue were 
able to repreſs him: but his conſtancy was calm, and to 
thoſe who did not know him, appeared faint and languid; 
but he always went forward, though he moved ſlowly. 
The ſame chilneſs of mind was obſervable in his conver- 
ſation: he was watching the minuteft accent of thoſe 
whom he diſguſted by ſeeming inattention; and his viſitant 
was ſurprized when he came a ſecond time, by preparati- 
ons to execute the ſcheme which he ſuppoſed never to 
have been heard. . . 
He was, conſiſtently with this general tranquillity of 
mind, a tenacious maintainer, though not a clamorous 
demander of his right. In his youth having ſummoned 
his fellow journeymen to concert meaſures againſt the op- 
preſſion of their maſters, he mounted a kind of roftrum, 
and harangued them ſo efficaciouſly, that they determined 
to reſiſt all future invaſions; and when the ſtamp-officers 
demanded to ſtamp the laſt half ſheet of the Magazines, 
Mr. Cave alone defeated their claim, to which the proprie- 
tors of the rival Magazines would meanly have ſubmitted. 
He was a friend rather eaſy and conſtant, than zealous 
and active; yet many inſtances might be given, where 
both his money and his diligence were employed liberally 
for others. His enmity was in like manner cool and deli- 
berate; but though cool, it was not inſidious, and though 
deliberate, not pertinacious. V 5 
His mental faculties were ſlow. He ſaw little at a time, 
but that little he ſaw with great exactneſs. He was long 
in finding the right, but ſeldom failed to find it at laſt. 
His affections were not eaſily gained, and his opinions not 
uickly diſcovered. His referve, as it might hide his 
5 Aides concealed his virtues : but ſuch he was, as they who 
« beſt knew him have moſt lamented. 4 ig a 
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Cn ARLES FREDERICK - the » preſent king of 
Pruſſia, whoſe actions and deſigns now keep Europe in 
attention, is the eldeſt ſon of Frederick William by Sophia 
Dorothea, daughter of George the Firſt, king of E 6 
He was born January 24, 1714-12. Of his early years 
nothing remarkable has been tranſmitted to us. As he ad- 
vanced towards manhood, he became remarkable by his 
diſagreement with his father. 
The late king of Pruſſia was of a diſpoſition violent and 
arbitrary, of narrow views, and vehement paſſions, ear- 
neſtly engaged in little purſuits, or in ſchemes terminating 
in ſome, ſpeedy confequence, without any plan of laſting 
advantage to hamſelf or his fubjects, or any proſpect of 
diſtant events. He was therefore always: buſy though no 


effects of his activity ever appeared, and always eager 


though he had nothing to gain. His behaviour was to the 
laſt degree rough and ſavage. The leaſt provocation, whe- 
ther deſigned or accidental, was returned by blows,. which 
he did not always forbear to the queen and princeſſes. 
From ſuch a king and ſuch a father it was not any enor- 
mous violation of _ in the immediate heir of a king- 
dom ſometimes to differ in opinion, and to maintain that 
difference with decent pertinacity. A prince of à quick 
ſagacity and comprehenſive knowledge muſt find many 
practices in the conduct of affairs which he could not 
approve, and ſome which he could ſcarcely forbear to 
oppoies: 7p! e eee 1 
The chief pride of the old king was to be maſter of the 
talleſt regiment in Europe. He therefore brought together 
from all parts men above the common military ſtandard. 
To exceed the height of fix feet was a certain recom- 
mendation to notice, and to approach that of ſeven a claim 
to diſtinction. Men will readily go where they are ſure 
to be earefſed; and he had therefore ſuch a collection of 
giants as perhaps was never ſeen in the world before. 


| ® Firſ printed in the Literary Magazine for 1756 
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Io review this towering regiment was his daily pleaſure, 
and to perpetuate it was ſo much his care, that when he 
met a tall woman, he immediately commanded one of his 
Titanian retinue to marry her, that they might propagate 

procerity, and produce heirs to the father's habiliments, 

In all this there was apparent folly, but there was no 

crime. The tall regiment made a fine ſhow at an expence 
not much greater, when once it was collected, than would 
have been beſtowed upon common men. But tlie king's 
military paſtimes were ſometimes more pernicious. He 
maintained a numerous army, of which he made no other 
. uſe than to review. and to talk of it; and when he, or 
perhaps his emiſfaries, ſaw a boy, whoſe form and ſpright- 
 lineſs promiſed a future ſoldier, he ordered a kind of a 
badge to be put about his neck, by which /he was marked 
out for the ſervice, like the ſons of Chriſtian captives in 
Turkey; and his parents were forbidden to deſtine him to 
This was ſufficiently 8 but this was not the 
utmoſt of his tyranny. He had learned, though other: 
wiſe perhaps no very great politician, that to be rich was 
to be powerful; but that the riches of a king ought to be 
ſeen in the opulence of his ſubjefts, he wanted either 
ability or benevolence to underſtand. He therefore raiſed 
exorbitant taxes from every kind of commodity and poſſeſ- 
Gon, and piled up the money in his treaſury, from which it 
iſſued no more. How the land which had paid taxes once 
was to pay them a ſecond time, how impoſts could be levied 
without commerce, or commerce continued, without money, 
it was not his cuſtom to enquire; Eager to ſnatch at money 
and delighted to count it, he felt new joy at every receipt, 
and thought himſelf enriched by the impoveriſhment of 
his domin ions. | 5 . 5 | 
Buy which of theſe freaks of royalty the prince was of- 
fended, or whether, as perhaps more frequently happens, 
the offences of which he complained were of a domeſtic 
and perſonal kind, it is not eaſy to diſcover. But his re- 
ſentment, whatever was its cauſe, roſe ſo high, that he re- 
ſolved not only to leave his father's court, but his territo- 
ries, and to ſeek a refuge among the neighbouring or kin- 
dred princes. It is generally believed that his intention 
was to come to England, and live under the protection of 
his uncle, till his father's death, or change of conduct, 
ſhould give him liberty to return. 5 | 1. 
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His deſign, whatever it was, he concerted with an officer 
of the army whoſe name was Kat, a man in whom he 
placed great confidence, and whom having choſen him for 
the companion of his flight, he neceſſarily truſted with the 
_ preparatory meaſures. A prince cannot leave his country 
with the ſpeed of a meaner fugitive. Something was to 
be provided, and ſomething to be adjuſted. And, whether 
Kat found the agency of others neceſſary, and therefore 
was conftrained to admit ſome partners of the ſecret ; 
| whether levity or vanity incited him to diſburden himſelf of 
a truſt that ſwelled in his boſom, or to ſhew to a friend or 
| miſtreſs his own importance; or whether it be in itſelf 
difficult for princes to tranſaQ any thing in ſecret ; ſo it 
was, that the king was informed of the intended flight, and 
the prince and his favourite, a little before the time ſettled 
for their departure, were arreſted, and confined in different 
laces. POW BEEP: * | 95 
The life of princes is ſeldom in danger, the hazard of 
their irregularities falls only on thoſe whom ambition or 
affection combines with them. The king, after an impri- 
ſonment of ſome time, ſet his ſon at liberty; but poor Kat 
was ordered to be tried for a capital crime. The court ex= 
amined the cauſe, and acquitted him; the king remanded 
him to a ſecond trial, and obliged his judges to condemn 
him. In conſequence of the ſentence thus tyrannically 
extorted, he was publicly beheaded, leaving behind him 
ſome papers of reflections made in the priſon, which were 
afterwards printed, and among others an admonition to the 
prince, for whoſe ſake he ſuffered, not to foſter in himſelf 
the opinion of deſtiny, for that a Providence is diſcoverable 
in every thing round us. Tn 
This cruel proſecution of a man who had committed no 
_ crime, but by. compliance with influence not eaſily to be 
reliſted, was not the only act by which the old king irritat- 
ed his ſon. - A lady. with whom the prince was ſuſpected 
of intimacy, perhaps more than virtue allowed, was ſeized, 
I know not upon what accuſation, and, by the king's order, 
notwithſtanding all the reaſons of decency and tender-- 
neſs that operate in other countries and other judicatures, 
was publicly whipped in the ſtreets of Berlin. 73 
At laſt, that the prince might feel the power of a king 
ahd a father in its utmoſt rigour, he was, in 1733, married 
againſt his will to the princeſs Elizabetha Chriſtina of 
„ Brunſwick Lunenburg 8 He married her indeed 
; ; e 2 8 of . at 
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at his father's command, but without profeſhng for her - 
either eſteem or affection, and, conſidering the claim of 
parental authority fully ſatisfied by the external ceremony, 
obſtinately and perpetually during the life of his father 
refrained from her bed. The poor princeſs lived about 
ſeven years in the court of Berlin, in a ſtate which the 
world has not often ſeen, a wife without a huſband, mar- 
ried ſo far as to engage her perſon to a man who did not. 
defire her affection, and of whom it was doubtful whether 
he thought himſelf reſtrained from the power of repudia- 
tion by an act performed under evident compulfion. 
Thus he lived ſecluded from public buſinefs, in contenti- 
on with his father, in alienation from his wife. This 
ſtate of uneaſineſs he found the onby means of ſoftening. 
He diverted his mind from the ſcenes about him by ſtudies 
and liberal amuſements. The ſtudies of princes ſeldom _ 
produce great effects, for princes draw with meaner mor- 
tals the lot of underſtanding ; and ſnce of many ſtudents 
- not more than one can be hoped to advance far towards. 
perfection, it is ſcarcely to be expected that we ſhould find 
that one a prince ; that the defire of - ſcience ſhould over- 
power in any mind the love of pleafure when it is always 
preſent or always within call; that laborious meditation 
ſhould be preferred in the days of youth to amuſements 
and feſtivity; or that perſeverance ſhould preſs forward in 
contempt of flattery ; and that he, in whom moderate ac- 
quiſitions would be extolled as prodigies, ſhould exact from 
himſelf that excellence of which the whole world conſpires 
to ſpare him the neceſſity. £9 Mo 
In every great performance, perhaps im every great cha- 
racter, part is the gift of nature, part the contribution of 
accident, and part, very often not the greateſt part, the ef- 
fett of voluntary election, and regular deſign. The king 
of Pruſſia was undoubtedly born with more than common 
abilities; but that he has cultivated them with more than 
common diligence was probably the effect of his peculiar 
condition, — that which he then conſidered as cruelty and 
misfortune. 0 | n nt 
In this long, interval of unhappineſs and obſcurity he, 
acquired {kill in the mathematical ſciences, ſuch as is ſaid 
to put him on the level with thoſe who have made them 
the buſineſs of their lives. This is probably to ſay too 
much: the acquiſitions of kings are always magnified. 
His (kill in the poetry and in the French language dN 5 
8 | | e en 
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been loudly praiſed by Voltaire, a judge without exception, 
if bis honeſty were equal to his knowledge. Muſic he not 
only underſtands, but practiſes on the German flute in the 
higheſt perfection; ſo that, according to the regal cenſure - 
of Philip of Macedon, he may be aſhamed to play fo 
well. © 5 8 5 
Ile may be ſaid to owe to the difficulties of his youth an 
advantage leſs frequently obtained by princes than literature 
and mathematics. The neceſlity of paſſing his time with- 
out pomp, and of partaking of the pleaſures and labours 
of a lower ſtation, made him acquainted with the various 
forms of life, and with the genuine paſſions, intereſts, 
defires, and diſtreſſes, of mankind. Kings without this 
help from temporary infelicity {ee the world in a miſt, 
which magnifies every thing near them, and bounds their 
view to a narrow compaſs, which few are able to extend 
by the mere force of curioſity. I have always thought that 

. what Cromwell had more than our lawful kings, he owed 
to the private condition in which he firſt entered the world, 
and in which he long continued; in that ſtate he learned 
his art of ſecret tren ekton, and the knowledge by which 


he was able to oppoſe zeal to zeal, and make one enthuſiaſt 


deſtroy another. | 
The king of Pruſſia gained the fame arts, and, being 
born to fairer opportunities of uſing them, brought to the 
throne the knowledge of a private man without the guilt 
of uſurpation. Of this general acquaintance with the 
world there may be found ſome traces in his whole life. 
His converſation is like that of other men upon common 
topics, his letters have an air of familiar clegance, and his 
whole conduct is that of a man who has to do with men, 
| and who is ignorant what motives will preyail over friends 
an TT [11 HT, „ 

In 1740 the old king fell ſick, and ſpoke and acted in 
his illneſs with his uſual turbulence and roughneſs, re- 
proaching his phyſicians in the groſſeſt terms with their 

unſkilfulneſs and impotence, and imputing to their igno- 
range or wickedneſs the pain which their preſcriptions 
failed to relieve. Theſe infults they bore with the ſubmiſ- 
ſion which is commonly paid to deſpotig monarchs ; till at 
laſt the celebrated Hoffman was conſulted, who, failing like 
the reſt to give eaſe to his majeſty, was like the reſt treated 
with injurioug language. Hoffman, conſcious of his own 
merit, replied, that he could not bear reproaches 2 
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at his father's command, but without profeſſing for her 
either eſteem or affection, and, conſidering the claim of 
parental authority fully ſatisfied by the external ceremony, 
obſtinately and perpetually during the life of his father 

| refrained from her bed. The poor princeſs lived about 
ſeven years in the court of Berlin, in a ſtate which the 
world has not often ſeen, a wife without a huſband, mar- 
ried ſo far as to engage her perſon to a man who did not 
deſire her affection, and of whom it was doubtful whether 
he thought himſelf reſtrained from the power of repudia- 
tion by an act performed under evident compulfioͤon. 
Thus he lived ſecluded from public buſinefs, in contenti- 
on with his father, in alienation from his wife. This 
ſtate of uneaſineſs he found the only means of. ſoftening. 
He diverted his mind from the ſcenes about him by ſtudies 
and liberal amuſements. 'The ſtudies of princes ſeldom 
produce great effects, for princes draw with meaner mor- 
tals the lot of underſtanding ; and £nce of many ſtudents 

- not more than one can be hoped to advance far towards. 
perfection, it is ſcarcely to be expected that we ſhould find 
that one a prince ; that the deſire of ſcience ſhould over- 
power in any mind the love of pleafure when it is always 
preſent or always within call; that laborious meditation 
ſhould be preferred in the days of youth to amuſements 
and ſeſtivity; or that perſeverance ſhould preſs forward in 
contempt of flattery ; and that he, in whom moderate ac- 
quiſitions would be extolled as prodigies, ſhould exact from 
himſelf that excellence of which the whole world conſpires 
to ſpare him the neceſſity. | RE 
In every great performance, perhaps im every great cha- 
racter, part is the gift of nature, part the contribution of 
accident, and part, very often not the greateſt part, the ef- 
fect of voluntary election, and regular deſign. The king 
of Pruſſia was undoubtedly born with more than common 
abilities; but that he has cultivated them with more than 
common diligence was probably the effect of his peculiar 
condition, of that which he then conſidered as cruelty and 
misfortune, ee we WL oo oe. 

In this long, interval of unhappineſs and obſcurity he, 
acquired ſkill in the mathematical ſciences, ſuch as is ſaid 
to put him on the level with thoſe who have made them 

the buſineſs of their lives. 'This is probably to ſay too 
much: the acquiſitions of kings are always magnified. 
His {kill in the poetry and in the French language — 0 ; 
6 en 
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been loudly praiſed by Voltaire, a judge without exception, 
if bis honeſty were equal to his knowledge. Muſic he not 
only underſtands, but practiſes on the German flute in the ; 
\ higheſt perfection; ſo that, according to the regal cenſure 
of Philip of Macedon, he may be aſhamed to play fo 
well. Mtn _ | 5 
Ile may be ſaid to owe to the difficulties of his youth an 
advantage leſs frequently obtained by princes than literature 
and mathematics. The neceſſity of paſſing his time with- 
out pomp, and of partaking of the pleaſures and labours 
of a lower ſtation, made him acquainted with the various 
forms of life, and with the genuine paſſions, intereſts, 
deſires, and diſtreſſes, of mankind. Kings without this 
help from temporary infelicity ſee the World in a miſt, 
which magnifies every thing near them, and bounds their 


view to a narrow compaſs, which few are able to extend 


by the mere force of curioſity. I have always thought that 
what Cromwell had more than our lawful kings, he owed 
to the private condition in which he firſt entered the world, 
and in which he long continued; in that ſtate he learned 
his art of ſecret tranſaction, and the knowledge by which 


| he was able to oppoſe zeal to zeal, and make one enthuſiaſt 


deſtroy another. | 
The king of Pruſſia gained the fame arts, and, being 
born to fairer opportunities of uſing them, brought to the 
throne the knowledge of a private man without the guilt 
of uſurpation. Of .this general acquaintance with the 


world there may be found ſome traces in his whole life. 


His converſation is like that of other men upon common 
topics, his letters have an air of familiar elegance, and his 
whole conduct is that of a man who has to do with men, 
and who is ignorant what motives will preyail over friends 
ent ED „„ | 
In 1740 the old king fell ſick, and ſpoke and acted in _ 
his illneſs with his uſual turbulence and roughneſs, re- 
proaching his phyſiciang in the groſſeſt terms with their 
unſkilfulneſs and impotence, and imputing to their igno- 
range or wickedneſs the pain which their preſcxiptions 
failed to relieye. Theſe infults they bore with the ſubmiſ- 
ſion which is commonly paid to deſpotig monarchs ; till at 
laſt the celebrated Hoffman was conſulred, who, failing like 
the reſt to give eaſe to his majeſty, was like the reſt treated 
with injurioug language. Hoffman, conſcious of his own 
merit, replied, that he could not bear reproaches Ge” 
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did not deſerve ; that he had tried all the remedies that art 
could ſupply, or natyre could admit ; that he was indeed 
a profeſſor by his majeſty's bounty; but that, if his abili- 
ties or integrity were doubted, he was willing to leaye not 
only the univerſity but the kingdom, and that he could nat 
be driven into any. place where the name of Hoffman 
would want reſpect. The king, however unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch returns, was ſtruck with conviction of his own in- 
decency, told Hoffman that he had ſpoken well, and re- 
queſted him to continue his attendance.  _ 


The king, finding his diſtemper gaining upon his 
ftrength, grew at laſt ſenſible that his end was approaching, 
and, ordering the prince to be called to his bed, laid ſeve- 
ral jnjunctions upon him, of which one was to perpetuate 
the tall regiment by continual recruits, and another to re- 
ceive his eſpouſed wife. The prince gave him a reſpectful 


anſwer, but wiſely avoided to diminiſh his own right or 


wer by an abſolute promiſe z and the king died uncertain 
of the fate of the tall regiment. ** 
The young king began his reign with great expectations, 
which he has yet ſurpaſſed. His father's faults produced 
many advantages to < firſt years of his reign. He had 
an army of ſeventy thouſand men well diſciplined, without 
any imputation of ſeverity to himſelf, and was maſter of 4 


_ vaſt treaſure without the crime. or reproach of raiſing it. 


Tt was publicly ſaid in our houſe of commons, that he had 
eight millions ſterling of our money; but, I believe, he that 
ſaid it had not confidered how difficultly eight millions 
would be found in all the Pruſſian dominions. Men judge 
of what they do not ſee by that which they ſee. We are 
yſed to talk in England of millions with great familiarity, 
and imagine that there is the ſame afſluence of money in 
other countries, in countries whoſe manufactures are few, 
and commerce little, OT Oi IN, BE: 
Every man's firſt cares are neceſſarily domeſtic. The 
king, being now no longer under influence or its appearance, 
determined how to act towards the unhappy lady who had 
| poſſeſſed for ſeven years the empty title of the Princeſs of 
Pruſſia, The papers of thoſe times exhibited the converſa- 
tion of their Erl interview z as if the king, who plans 
campaigns in ſilence, would not accommodate a difference 
with his wife, but with writers of news admitted as wit- 
neſſes. It is certain that he received her as queen, but 
whether he treats her as a wife is yet in diſpute. . 
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In a few days his reſolution was known with regard 

the tall regiment ; for ſome recruits being offered him, he' 
regard, mouldered away. | 
He treated his mother with great reſpect, ordered that 


ſhe ſhould bear the title of Queen Mother, and that, inſtead 


of addrefling him as His Majeſty, the thould only call him 
As he was paſfing ſoon after between Berlin and Potſ- 


dam, a thouſand boys who had been marked out for mili- 


tary ſervice, ſurrounded his coach, and cried out, 6 Mer- 
« ciful king, deliver us from our' ſlavery.” He promiſed 


them their hberty, and ordered che next day that the badge 


| ſhould be taken off. 8 


Ke Ail continued zhatcomefpondence wich leanued en 


which he began when he was prince; and the eyes of all 
ſcholars, a race of mortals formed for dependence, were 
upon him, as a man likely to renew the times of patronage, 
and to emulate the bounties of Lewis the Fourteenth.' | 
It ſoon appeared that he was reſolved to govern with very 


little miniſterial aſſiſtance: he took cognizance of every 


thing with his own eyes; declared that, in all contrarieties 
of intereſt between him and his ſubjeAts, the public good 
ſhould have the preference; and in one of the firſt exer- 


tions of regal power baniſhed the prime miniſter. and fa- 


vourite of his: father, as one that had betrayed his maſter, 
and abuſed his truft. nn aL 


2 * 


le then declared his reſolution wo grant 2 general tolera- 
tion of religion, and among other liberalities of conceſſion 


allowed the profeſſion of Free Maſonry. It is the great 
taint df his character, that he has given reaſon to doubt, 
whether this toleration is the effect of charity or indiffer- 
ence, whether he means to ſupport good men of every 
religion, or conſiders all religions as equally good. 
There had ſubſiſted for ſome time in Prufia an order 


called the Order for favour, which, according to its deno- 


mination, had been conferred with very little diſtinction. 
The king inſtituted the Order for merit, with which he ho- 
_ noured th | 
were ſome who thought their merit not ſufficiently recom- 
penſed by this ney title; but he was not very ready to 
grant pecuniary rewards.' 'Thoſe who were moſt in his 
favour he ſometimes preſented with ſnuff-boxes, on which 
vas inſcribed Amitie augmente le priv. 


+ v 


rejected them; and this body of giants, by continued diſ- 


oſe whom he conſidered as' deſerving. There 
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He was, however, charitable if not liberal, for he order. 


ed the magiſtrates of the ſeveral diſtricts to be very atten- 
tive to the relief of the poor; and, if the funds eſtabliſhed, 
for that uſe were not ſufficient, permitted that the deficiency 
ſhould be ſupplied out of the revenues of the town. 

One of his firſt cares was the advancement of learning, 
Immediately upon his acceſhon, he wrote to Rollin and 
Voltaire, that he deſired the continuance of their friend. 
ſhip ; and ſent for Mr, Maupertuis, the principal of the 
French academicians, who paſſed a winter in Lapland, to 
verify, by the menſuration of a degree near the Pole, the 
Newtonian doctrine of the form of the earth, He requeſts 
ed of Maupertuis to come to Berlin, to ſettle an academy, 
in terms of great ardour and great condeſcenſion, 

At the ſame time, he ſhewed the world that literary 
Finer Brent were not likely, as has more than once happen- 
ed to royal ſtudents, to withdraw him from the care of 

the kingdom, or make him forget his intereſt. He began 
by reviving a claim to Herſtal and Hermal, two diſtricts 
in the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of Liege, When he ſent his 
commiſſary to demand the homage of the inhabitants, they 
refuſed him admiſſion, declaring that they acknowledged 
no ſovereign but the biſhop. The king then wrote a letter 
to the biſhop, in which he complained of the 'violation of 
his right, and the contempt of his authority, charged the 


prelate with countenancing the late act of difobedience, and , 


required an anſwer in two days. | 
In three days the anſwer was ſent, 1 in which the biſhop 
founds his claim to the two lordſhips upon a grant of Charles 
the Fifth, guarantied by France and Spain; alledges that 
his predeceſſors had en . this grant above a century, 
and that he never intended to infringe the rights of Pruſſia; 
but, as the houſe of Brandenburg had always made ſome 
2 to that territory, he was willing to do what other 
biſhops had offered, to Purchaſe that claim for an hundred 
thouſand crowns. 5 
To every man that knows the ſtate of the feudal coun- 
tries, the intricacy of their pedigrees, the confuſion of their 
alliances, and the different rules of inheritance that prevail 
in different places, it will appear evident, that of reviving | 
. antiquated claims there can be no end, and that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a century is a better title than can commonly de _ 
roduced. So long a preſcription ſuppaſes an acquieſcence 
in the other claimants ; 5 and that Ber an alio 


Y 
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fome conf; perhaps now unknown, for which the claim 


was forborn. Whether this rule could be conſidered as 
valid in the controverſy between theſe ſovereigns may how- 
ever be doubted, for the biſhop's anſwer ſeems to imply, 
that the title of the houſe of Brandenburg had been kept 
alive by repeated claims, though the ſeizure of the territory 
had been hitherto forborn. 

Ihe king did not ſuffer his claim to be ſubjeted to any 
| altercations, hut, having publiſhed a declaration in which 
he charged the biſhop with violence and injuſtice, and re- 
marked. that the feudal laws allowed every man, whoſe poſs 
ſeſſion was with-held from him, to enter it with an armed 
force, he immediately - diſpatched two thouſand ſoldiers 
into the controverted countries, where they lived without | 
controul, exerciſing every kind of military tyranny, till the 
cries of the inhabitants forced the biſhop to en them 

to the quiet government of Pruſſia. 

This was but a petty acquiſition; the time was now 
come when the king of Pruſſia was to form and execute 
greater deſigns. On the gth of October, 1740, half Eu- 
rope was thrown into confuſion by the death of Charles the 
Sixth, emperor of Germany, by whoſe death all the he- 
reditary dominions of the hopſe of Auſtria deſcended, ac- 
cording to the pragmatic ſanction, to his eldeſt daughter, 
who was married to the duke of Lorrain, at the tinre of 
the emperor's « death, duke of Tuſcany. | 

By how many ſecurities the pragmatic ſanction was for- 
tified, and how little it was regarded when thoſe ſecurities 
| became neceſſary : how many claimants ſtarted up at once 


do the ſeveral dominions of the houſe of Auſtria: how ve- 


| hemently their pretenſiong were enforced, and how many 
invaſions were threatened. or attempted : the diſtreſſes of 
the emperor's daughter, known for ſeyeral years by the 
title only of the Queen of Hungary, becauſe Hungary was 
the only country to which her claim had not been diſputed; 
the firmneſs with which ſhe ſtruggled with her difficulties, 
and the good fortune by which ſhe ſurmounted them : the 
narrow plan of this eſſay will not ſuffer me to relate. 
Let them be told by ſome other writer of more leiſure and 
wider intelligence, wy | 
'Upon the emperor's death, many of the German princes 
fell upon the Auſtrian territories as upon a dead carcaſe, to be 
diſmembered among them without reſiſtance. Among theſe, 
with whatever juſtice, —_— A very little generoſity, | 
Was 
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was the king of Pruſſia, who, having aſſembled his troops, ag 
was imagined to ſupport the pragmatic ſanction, on a ſud- 
den entered Sileſia with thirty thouſand men, publiſhing a 
declaration, in which he diſclaims any deſign of injuring 
the rights of the houſe of Auſtria, but urges his claim to 
Sileſia, as ariſing from ancient conventions of family and con- 
fraternity between the houſe of Brandenburg and the princes = 
Silefia, and othtr honourable titles. He ſays, the fear of 
ing defeated by other pretenders to the Auſtrian domini- 
ons, obliged him to enter Sileſia without any previous ex- 
poſtulation with the queen, and that he ſhall frenuouſly 
eſpouſe the intereſts of the hoyſe of Auſtria. 
Such a declaration was, I believe, in the opinion of all 
Europe, nothing leſs than the aggravation of hoſtility 
infult, and was received by the Auſtrians with fuitable in» 
dignation. The king purſued his purpoſe, marched. for- 
ward, and in the frontiers of Sileſia made a ſpeech to his 
followers, in which he told them, that he conſidered them 
rather «as friends than ſubjects, that the troops of Bran- 
« denburg had been always eminent for their bravery, that 
4 they would alwa 5 fight in his preſence, and that he 
cc would recompenſe thoſe who ſhould diftinguiſh them- 
te ſelves in his fervice, rather as a father than as a king.” 
The civilities of the great are never thrown away. The 
foldiers would naturally follow ſuch a leader with alacrity ; 
eſpecially becauſe they expected no oppoſition : but human 
expectations are frequently decewed, „ 
Entering thus ſuddenly into a country which he was ſup- 
poſed rather likely to protect than to invade, he acted for 
ſome time with abſolute authority ; but ſuppoſing that this 
ſubmiſſion would not always laſt, he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the queen to a ceſſion of Sileſia, imagining that ſhe 
would eaſily be perſuaded to yield what was already loſt. 
He therefore ordered his miniſters to declare at Vienna, 
« that he was ready to guaranty all the German dominions 
« of the houſe of Auſtria : that he would conclude a treaty 
« with Auſtria, Ruſſia, and the Maritime powers: that 
« he would endeavoyr that the duke of Lorrain ſhould be 
elected emperor, and believed that he could accompliſh 
0 it: that he would immediately advance to the queen two 
4% millions of florins: that, in recompenſe for all this, he 
« required Sileſia to be yielded to him. 
Theſe ſeem not to be the offers of a prince very much 
convinced of his own right. He afterwards A his 
| ; Rs Claim, 
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Gaim, and ordered his miniſter to hint at Vienna, that half 
of Sileſia would content him. e RR. e 
The queen anſwered, that though the king alledged, ag 
his reaſon for entering Sileſia, the danger of the Auſtrian 
territories from other pretenders, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her to give up part of her poſſeſſions for the preſerva- 
tion of the reſt, it was evident that he was the firſt and 
only invader, and that, till he entered in a hoſtile manner, 
all her eſtates were unmoleſteeee. e 
To his promiſes of aſſiſtance ſhe replied, that ſhe ſet an 
„ high value on the king of Pruflia's friendſhip ; but that 
« he was already obliged to aſſiſt her againſt inyaders, both 
60 by the golden bull, and the pragmatic ſanction, of which 
« he was a guarantee; and that, if theſe ties were of no 
« force, ſne knew not what to hope from other engages 
« ments.” Of his offers of alliances with Ruſſia and the 
Maritime powers, . ſhe obſerved, that it could be never fit 
to alienate her dominions for the conſolidation of an alliance 
formed only to keep them intire. © © © 
With regard to his intereſt in the eleCtion of an emperor, 
ſhe expreſſed her gratitude in ſtrong terms; but added, that 
the election ought to be free, and that it muſt be neceſſarily 
embarraſſed by contentions thus raiſed in the heart of the 
empire. Of the pecuniary aſſiſtance propoſed ſhe remarks, 
that no prince ever made war to oblige another to take | 
money, and that the contributions already levied in Sileffia * 
exceed the two millions offered as its purchaſe. 1 | 
- She concluded, that as ſhe values the king's friendſhip, 
ſhe was willing to purchaſe it by _ ee but the 
diminution of her dominions, and exhorted him to perform 


his part in ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction. = 
The king, finding negociation thus ineffectual, puſhed 
forward his inroads, and now began to ſhow how ſecretly 
' he could take his meaſures. When he called a council of 
war, he propoſed the queſtion in. a few words : all his 
generals wrote their opinions in his preſence upon ſeparate 
papers, which he carried away; and, examining them in 
private, formed his reſolution without imparting it other- 
wiſe than by his orders. „ 


4 * 


- He began, not without policy, to ſeize firſt upon the 
| eſtates of the clergy, an order every where neceſſary, and 
every where envied. He plundered the convents of their 
ſtores of proyiſion; and told them; that he never had 
heard of any magazines erected by the apoſtles. ; 


This 
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This inſult as mean, becauſe it was unjuſt ; but thoſe 
who could not reſiſt were obliged to bear it. He pro- 
ceeded in his expedition; and a detachment of his troops 
took Jablunca, one of the ſtrong places of Sileſia, which 
was ſoon after abandoned, for want of proviſions, which 
the Auſtrian huſſars, who were now in motion, were buſy | 
to interrupt. 

One of the moſt remarkable events of the Sileſia war, 
was the conqueſt. of Great Glogaw, which was taken by 
an aſſault in the dark, headed by prince Leopold of An- 
hault Deſſau. They arrived at the foot of the fortifications 
about twelve at night, and in two hours were maſters of 
the place. In attempts of this kind many accidents happen 
which cannot be heard without ſurprize. Four Pruſſian 
grenadiers who had climbed the ramparts, miſſing their own 
e. met an Auſtrian captain with fifty-two men; 

were at firſt frighted, and were about to retreat ; but, 

1 courage, commanded the Auſtrians to lay down 
| Nook arms, and in the terror of darkneſs and confuſion 
were unexpectedly obeyed. _ 

At the ſame time a conſpiracy to kill or carry away the | 
king of Pruſſia was ſaid to be diſcovered. The Pruſſians 
| Publiſhed a memorial, in which the Auſtrian court was ac- 

cuſed of employing emiſſaries and aſſaſſins againſt the king; 
and it was alleged, in direct terms, that one of them had 
confeſſed himſelf obliged by oath to deſtroy bim, which 
oath had been given him in an qulic council in the preſence 
of the duke of Lorrain. 
To this the Auſtrians anſwered; 7 that the chatafier of 
1 the queen and duke was too well known not to deſtroy 
te the force of ſuch an accuſation, that the tale of the con- 
« feſſion was an mme, and that no ſuch attempt v was 
e ever made.“ 

Each party was now inflamed; and orders were given to 
the Auſtrian general tg hazard a battle. The two armies 
met at Molwitz, and parted without a complete victory 
on either fide. The Auſtrians quitted the field in good 
order; and the king of Pruſſia rode away upon the firſt 
. of his troops, without waiting for the laſt event. 

his attention to his „eee inioty 0 not yet been for- 

gotten. | 
Aſter this there was no action of much importance. But 
the king of Pruſſia, irritated by oppoſition, ttansferred his in- 
tereſt i in the clection to the duke of Bavaria; ; * the 22 
0 


Oi 
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= Hungary, now attacked by France, 85 ain, and Bavaria, 
was obliged to make peace with him at the expence of half 
| Silefta, without procuring _ thoſe advantages which were 
once offered her. 

I o0o enlarge daminions has been the boaſt of many prin- 
ces; to diffuſe happineſs and ſecurity through wide regi- 
ons has been granted to few. The king of Pruſſia has 
 aſpired to both theſe honours, and endeavoured to Join the 
praiſe of legiſlator to that of ,conqueror; _ 

Jo ſettle property, to ſuppreſs falſe claims, nr to regu= 
late the adminiſtration. of civil and criminal juſtice, are at- 
tempts ſo difficult and ſo uſeful, that J ſhall willingly ſuſ⸗ 
pend or contract the hiſtory of battles and ſieges, to give 8 
larger account of this pacific enterprize. 

That the king of Pruſſia Has conſidered the nature, 4 
the reafons of laws, with more attention than is common 
to princes, appears from his diſſertation on the reaſons for 
enacting and repealing Laws; a piece which yet deſerves no- 
tice, rather as a proof of good inclination” than of great 
abthty : for there 1s nothing to be found in it more than the 
moſt obvious books may ſupply, or the weakeſt intellect 
diſcover. | Some of his obſervations are juſt and uſeful ; 
but upon ſuch a ſubject who can think without often think- 
ing right ? It is however not to be omitted, that he appears 
_ always propenſe towards the fide of merey. ( If a poor 
« man,” fays he, „ ſteals in his want a watch, or a few 
t pieces from one to whom the loſs is inconſiderable, is 

this a reaſon for condemning him to death?“ 

He regrets that the laws againſt duels have been ineffec- 
tual ; and is of opinion, that they can never attain their 
end, unleſs the princes of Europe ſhall agree not to afford 
an aſylum to duelliſts, and to puniſh all who ſhall inſult 
their equals either by word, deed, or writing. He ſeems 
to ſuſpect this ſcheme of deing chimerical. « Yet why,” 
fays fs « ſhould not perſonal quarrels be ſubmitted. to 
«- judges, as well as queſtions of poſſeſſion ? and why ſhould 
e not a congreſs be appointed for the general good of 
* mankind, as well as for ſo many purpoſes of leſs im- 
« portance ?* .. 

He deelares himſelf wich great ardour againſt the uſe of 
torture, and by ſome miſinformation charges the nga 
that they {till retain lt. 

It is perhaps impoſlible to review the laws of any country 
without diſcovering many defects and * ſuperfluities. 


Laws 5 
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Laws often continue, when their reaſons have ceaſed. 
Laws made for the firſt ſtate of the ſociety continue uns 


aboliſhed, when the general form of life is changed. Parts 


of the judicial procedure, which wete at firſt only acciden- 
tal, become in time eflential ; and formalities are. accumu- 
lated on each other, till the art of litigation requires more 
ſtudy, than the diſcovery of righggh t. 
e king of Pruſſia, examining the inſtitutions of his 
own country, thought them ſuch as could only be amended 
by a general abrogation, and the eſtabliſhment of a new 
body of law, to Which he gave the name of the Cops 
FrEDERIQUE, which is compriſed in one volume of no great 
bulk, and muſt therefore unavoidably contain. general po- 
ſitions, to be accommodated to particular caſes by the wiſ- 
dom and integrity of the courts. To embarraſs juſtice by - 
multiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by confidence in 
| Judges, ſeem to be the * rocks on which all civil in- 
ſtitutions have been wrec bet 
tive wiſdom has never yet found an open paſſage. 

Of this new ſyſtem of laws, contracted as it is, a full 
account cannot be expected in theſe memoirs ; but, that 
curioſity may not be diſmiſſed without ſome gratification, 
it has been thought proper to epitomiſe the king's plan for 
the reformation of his courts,  _ | 

«© The differences which ariſe between members of the 
„ ſame ſociety, may be terminated by a voluntary 'agree- 
“ ment between the parties, by arbitration, or by a jucken 

%; | a: 
c The two firſt methods produce more frequently a tem- 


ed, and between which legiſla- 


« porary ſuſpenſion of difputes than a final termination. 


« Courts of juſtice are therefore neceſſary, with a ſettled 
« method of procedure, of which the moſt ſimple is to cite 
e the parties, to hear their pleas, and diſmiſs them with 
« immediate deciſion. 8 | 
6 This however is in many caſes impracticable, and in 
4 others is ſo ſeldom practiſed, that it is frequent rather 
« to incur loſs than to ſeek for legal reparation, by enter- 
t ing a labyrinth of which there is no end. 
«© This tediouſneſs of ſuits keeps the parties in diſquiet 
« and perturbation, rouſes and perpetuates animoſities, 
« exhauſts the litigants by expence, retards the progreſs of 
« their fortune, and diſcourages ſtrangers from ſettling. 
„ "Theſe inconveniences, with which the beſt regulated 
« polities of Europe are embarraſſed, . muſt be ee 
4 | „„ « no 
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« not by. the total prohibition of fits, which is impoſ- 
« ſible, but by contraction of proceſſes ; by opening an 
« eaſy way for the appearance of truth, and removing all 
« Obſtructions by which it is coticealed. 5 
« The ordonance of 1667, by which Lewis the Pour - 
« teenth eſtabliſhed. an uniformity of procedure throug : 
« all his courts, has been conſidered as one of He 
« preateſt benefits of his reign. 
„ The king of Pruſſia, obſerving that each of his pro- 
« vinces had a different method of judicial procedure, pro- 


ec poſed to reduce them all to one form; which being tried 
« with fuccefs in Pomerania, a province remarkable for 


« contention, he afterwards extended to all dominions, or- 
« dering the judges to inform. him of any*difficultics which 
« aroſe from it. ; 
« Some ſettled method is neceffary i in judicial proce- 

« dures. Small and fimple cauſes might be decide 

« the oral pleas of the two parties appearing before the 
« judge : but many caſes are ſo entangled and perplexed 
« as to require all the ſkill and abilities of thoſe who devote 


4 their lives to the ſtudy of the law. 


« Advocates, or men who can underſtand and explain 


e the queſtion to be diſcuſſed, are therefore neceſſary. But 


« theſe men, inſtead of endeavouring to promote juſtice 


4 and diſcover truth, have exerted their wits in the de- 
 « fence of bad cauſes, * forgeries. of facts, and fallacies 


« of argument. 

4 To remedy this evil, the king has ordered an inquiry 

« into the qualifications 'of the advocates. All thoſe who 
« practiſe without a regular admiſſion, or who can be con- 

« victed of diſingenuous practice, are diſcarded. And 

« the judges are commanded to examine which of the 

« cauſes now depending have been protracted by the 


« crimes and rgnorance of the adyocates, and to diſmiſs 


| 


« thoſe who ſhall appear culpable. 
« When advocates are too numerous to live by honeſt 
« practice, they buſy themſelves in exciting diſputes, and 
« diſturbing the community the number of theſe to be 


employed in each court is therefore fixed. 


d The reward of the advocates is fixed with due regard. 
to the nature of the cauſe, and the labour required; but 
« 'not a penny is received by them till the ſuit is ended. that 
« jt may be their intereſt, as ven as n of che clients to 
« orten the proceſs. _—_ 
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c No advocate is admitted in petty courts, - ſmall towns, 
or villages; where the poverty of the people, and for 
the ba part the low value of the matter conteſted, 

make diſpatch abſolutely neceſſary. In thoſe places the 
parties ſhall appear in perſon, and the judge make a ſum- 


maty deciſion. 


( There muſt-likewiſe be allowed a ſubordination of tri- 


tc 
cc 
cc 
tc 
cc 


cc 
it 


c 


bunals, and a power of appeal. No judge is ſo ſkilful 
and attentive as not ſometimes to err. Few are ſo honeſt 


as not ſometimes to be partial. Petty judges would 
become inſupportably tyrannical, if they were not re- 
ſtrained by the fear of a ſuperior judicature; and their 


deciſion would, be . or arbitrary if they were 
not in danger of ſeeing t ä 
„„The right of appeal muſt be reſtrained, that cauſes 


em examined and cancelled. 


par not be transferred without end from court to court; 
and a peremptory deciſion muſt at laſt be made. 


„„ When an appeal is, made to a higher court, the ap- 


cc 
(c 


6c 
6c 
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pellant is allowed only four weeks to frame his bill, the 
judge of the lower court being to tranſmit to tlie higher 
all the evidences and informations. If upon the firſt 
view of the cauſe thus opened, it ſhall appear that the 
cal was made without juſt cauſe, the firſt ſentence 

all be confirmed without citation of the defendant. + If 
any new evidence ſhall appear, or any doubts ariſe, 
both the parties ſhall be heard. 


«- In the diſcuſſion of cauſes altercation muſt be allow- 


ed; yet to altercation ſome limits muſt be put. There 
are therefore allowed a bill, an anſwer, a reply, and a 


44 rejoinder, to be delivered in writing. 


« No cauſe is allowed to be heard in more than three 
different courts. To further the firſt deciſion, every 
advocate is enjoined, under ſevere penalties, not to begin 
a ſuit till he bo collected all the neceſſary evidence. If 


the firſt court has decided in an unſatisfactory manner, 


an appeal may be made to the ſecond, and from the 
ſecond to the third. The proceſs in each appeal is 


limited to fix months. The third court may indeed pals 


an erroneous judgment; and then the injury is without 


redreſs. - But this objection is without end, and there- 
fore without force. No method can be found of preferv- 


ing humanity from error ; but of conteſt there muſt ſome 
time be an end; and he, who thinks himſelf _ 
5 | | Gs | « for 
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d for want of an appeal to a fourth- courtz muſt ene e d 
cc himſelf as ſuffering for the public. | ber s 

There is a ſpecial advocate appointed for the | 

The attorneys; who had formerly the care of col lets 


60 ing evidence, and of adjuſting all the preliminaries of a 


e ſuit, are now totally diſmiſſed; the whole affair is put 
« into the hands of the advocates, and the office of an 
« attorney is annulled for ever: | 

« If any man is hindered by ſome lawful impediment 
« from attending his ſuit, time will be . him upon 
« the repreſentation of his caſe.” 2 

Such is the order according to which civil juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered through the extenſive dominions of the king of 
Pruſſia; which, if it exhibits nothing very fubtle or pro- 
found, affords one proof more that the right is eaſily diſco- 
vered, and that men do not ſo r Want rants to dan es 0 
| villingneſs te peackiſe itt: FIR 

Me now return to the wat. 8 | 
The time at which the queen of Hungary; was willing to 
purchaſe peace by tlie reſignation of Sileſia, though it 
came at laſt, was not come yet: She had all the ſpirit, 
though not all the power of her anceſtors, and could not 
bear the thought of loſing any part of her patrimonial do- 
minions to the enemies, which the opinion of her weak- 
neſs raiſed every where againſt her. 

In the beginning of the year 1742, the elector of Bara- 
ria was inveſted with the imperial dignity, ſupported by the 
arms of France, maſter of the kingdom of Bohemia; and 
confederated with the èlector Palatine; and the elector of 
Saxony, who claimed Moravia; and with the king of 
Pruſſia, who was in poſſeſſion of Sileſia. 

Such was the ſtate of the queen of Hungary, preſſed x 
on every ſide, and on every ſide preparing for reſiſtance: 
ſhe yet refuſed all offers of accommodation, for ey 
prince ſet peace at a price which ne was not yet . fax 
humbled as to pay. 

The king of Pruſſia was among the moſt zealous and 
forward in the confederacy againſt her. He promiſed to 
ſecure Bohemia to the emperor, and Moravia to the elector 
of Saxony; and, finding no enemy in the field able to 
reſiſt him, he returned to Berlin, and left Schwerin his 
veneral to proſecute the conqueſt. | 

The Pruſſians in the midſt of winter wok la the 
capital of Moravia, and laid the whole country under con- 

You. VI. F Ff tribution, 
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tribution, The cold then hindered them from action, and 
they only blocked up the fortreſſes of Brinn and Spielberg. 
In the ſpring, the king of Pruſſia came again into the 
field, and undertook the ſiege of Brinn; but upon the 
approach of prince Charles of Lorrain retired from before 
it, and quitted Moravia, leaving only a garriſon in the 
capital. N cell a hd TT 
The condition of the queen of Hungary was now chang. 
ed. She was a ſew months before without money, without 
troops, incircled with enemies. The Bavarians had en- 
tered Auſtria, Vienna was threatened with a ſiege, and 
the queen leſt it to the fate of war, and retired into Hun- 
gary, where ſhe Was received with zeal and affection, not 
unmingled however with that negle& which muſt always 
be: borne by greatneſs in diſtreſs. She bore the diſreſpect 
of her ſubjects with the ſame firmneſs as the outrages of 
her enemies; and at laſt perſuaded the Engliſh not to de- 
ſpair of her preſervation, by not deſpairing herſelf. 
Voltaire in his late hiſtory has aſſerted, that a large ſum 
was raiſed ſor. her fuccour, by voluntary ſubſcriptions of 


the Engliſh ladies. It is the great failing of a'ſtrong ima- 


gination to cateh greedily at wonders. He was miſinform- 
ed, and was perhaps unwilling to learn, by a ſecond enquiry, 
a. truth leſs ſplendid and amuſing. A contribution was by 
news-writers, upon their own. authority, fruitleſly, and, I 
think, illegally propoſed. It ended in nothing. The par- 
liament voted a fupply, and five hundred thouſand pounds 
were remitted to he.. Coen hs " 27%; 
It has been always the weakneſs of the Auſtrian family 
to ſpend in the magnificence of empire thoſe revenues 
which ſhould be kept for its defence. The court is ſplen- 
did, but the treaſury is empty; and, at the beginning of 
every war, advantages are gained againſt them, before their 
armies can be aſſembled and equipped. . 
The Engliſh money was to the Auſtrians as a ſhower 
to a field, where all the vegetative powers are kept unac- 
tive by a long continuance of drought. The armies, which 
had! hitherto been hid in mountains and foreſts, ſtarted 
out of their retreats; and wherever the queen's ſtandard 
was erected, nations ſcarcely known by their names ſwarm- 
ed immediately about it. An army, eſpecially a defen- 
five army, multiplies itſelf. The contagion of enterprize 
ſpreads from one heart to another. Zeal for a native or 


| deteſtation of a foreign ſovereign, hope of ſydden — 
obs | 5 , — 186 
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neſs or riches, friendſhip or emulation between particular 
men, or, what are perhaps more general and powerful, 
defire of novelty: and impatience of inactivity, fill a camp 
with adventurers, add rank to rank, and ſquadron to 
ſquadmn put hope: ts” | 


The queen had ſtill enemies on every part, but ſhe now 
on every part had armies ready, to oppoſe them. Auſtria 
was immetliately recovered ; the plains of Bohemia were 
filled with her troops, though the fortreſſes were garriſoned 
by the French. The Bavarians were recalled to the defence 
of their own country, now waſted. by the incurſions of 
troops that were called Barbarians, greedy enough of plun- 
der, and daring perhaps beyond the rules of war, but 
| otherwiſe not more cruel than thoſe whom they attacked. 
Prince Lobkowitz with one army obſerved the motions of 
Broglio, the French general in Bohemia; and prince 
Charles with another put a ſtop to the advances of the king 
of Pruſſia: b 1 

It was now the turn of the Pruſſians to retire. They 
abandoned Olmutz, and left behind them part of their 
cannon and magazines. And the king, finding that Brog- 
lio could not long oppoſe prince Lobkowitz, haſtened into 
Bohemia to his aſſiſtance ; and having received a reinforce- 
ment of twenty-three thouſand men, and taken the caſtle 
of Glatz, which, being built upon a rock, ſcarcely acceſ- 
ſible, would have defied all his power, had the garriſon 
been furniſhed with proviſions, he purpoſed to join his 
allies, and proſecute his conqueſts + 5 
Prince Charles, ſeeing Moravia thus evacuated by the 
Pruſſians, determined to garriſon the towns which he had 
juſt recovered, and purſue the enemy, who, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the French, would have been too powerful for 
prince Lobkowitz. 0 | 4 
Zucceſs had now given confidence to the Auſtrians, and 
had proportionably abated the ſpirit of their enemies. The 
Saxons, who had co-operated with the king of Pruſſia in 
the conqueſt of Moravia, of which they expected the per- 
petual poſſeſſion, ſeeing all hopes of ſudden acquiſition 
defeated, and the province left again to its former maſters, 
grew weary of following a prince, whom they conſidered 
as no longer acting the part of their confederate; and 
when they approached the confines of Bohemia took a 


different road, and left the Pruſſians to their own fortune. 
e T1 The 
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The king continued his march, and Charles his purſuit. 
At Czaſlaw the two armies came in ſight of one another, 
and the Auſtrians refolved on a deciſive day. On the 6th 
of May, about ſeven in the morning, the Auſtrians began 
the attack: their impetuoſity was matched by the firmneſs 
of the Pruſſians. The animoſity of the two armies was 
much inflamed : the Auſtrians were fighting for their 
country, and the Prufhans were in a place where defeat 
muſt inevitably end in death or captivity. The fury of the 
battle continued four hours; the Pruſſtan horſe were at 
length broken, and the Auſtrians forced their way to the 
camp, where the wild troops, who had fought with ſo 
much vigour and conſtancy, at the fight of plunder forgot 
their obedience, nor had any man the leaſt thought but 
how to load himſelf with the richeſt ſpoils. 

While the right wing of the Auſtrians was thus employ. _ 
ed, the main body was left naked: the Pruſſians recovered 
from their confuſion, and regained the day. Charles was 
at laſt forced to retire, and carried with him the ſtandard 
of his enemies, the proofs of a victory, which though ſo 
nearly gained, he was not able to keep. | 

The victory however was dearly bought; the Pruffian 
army was much weakened, and the cavalry almoſt totally 
deſtroyed. Peace is eaſily made when it is neceſſary to 
both parties, and the king of Pruſſia had now reaſon to 
believe that the Auſtrians were not his only enemies. When 
he found Charles advancing, he ſent to Broylio for aſſiſt⸗ 
ance, and was anſwered that « he muſt have orders from 
4s Verſailles.” Such a deſertion of his moſt powerful ally 
diſconcerted him, but the' battle was unavoidable. | 

When the Pruſſians were returned to the camp, the king, 
hearing that an Auſtrian officer was brought in mortally 
wounded, had the condeſcenſion to viſit him. The officer, 
ſtruck with this act of humanity, ſaid, after a ſhort conver- 

ſation, „I ſhould die, Sir, contentedly after this honour, if 
« T might firſt ſhew my gratitude to your majeſty by in- 
« forming you with what allies you are now united, allies 
« that have no intention but to deceive you.” The king 
appearing to ſuſpect this intelligence; c Sir,” faid the 
Auſtrian, „ if you will permit me to ſend a meſſenger to 
« Vienna, I believe the queen will not refuſe to tranſmit 
tc an intercepted letter now in her hands, which will put 
« my report beyond all doubt.“ "Rr | 0 


4 
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The meſſenger was ſent, and the letter tranſmitted, 
which contained the order ſent to Broglio, who was, firſts 

| Forbidden to mix his troops on any occaſion with the 
Pruſhans. Secondly, he was ordered to act always at a 
diſtance from the king. Thirdly, to keep always a body 
of twenty thouſand men to obſerve the Pruſſian army. 
Fourthly, to obſerve very cloſely the motions of the king 
for important reaſons. Fifthly, to hazard nothing; but 
to pretend want of reinforcements, or the abſence of 
Beis... ,, :00 7 
The king now with great reaſon confidered himſelf as 
diſengaged from the confederacy, being deſerted by the 
Saxons, and betrayed by the French : he therefore accepted 
the mediation of king George, and in three weeks after 
the battle of Czaſlaw made peace with the queen of Hun- 
gary, who granted to hini the whole province of Sileſia, a 
country of ſuch extent and opulence that he is ſaid to 
receive from it one-third part of his revenues. By one of 
the articles of this treaty it is ſtipulated, that neither 


6 ſhould aſſiſt the enemies of the other.” 4 
The queen of Hungary thus diſentangled on one ſide, 
and ſet free from the moſt formidable of ber enemies, ſoon 
perſuaded the Saxons to peace; took poſſeſſion of Bava- 
ria; drove the emperor, after all his imaginary conqueſts, 
do the ſhelter of a neutral town, where he was treated as 
a 2 fugitive 3 and beſieged the French in Prague, in the city 
which they had taken from her. l 
Having thus obtained Sileſia, the king of Pruſſia return- 
ed to his own capital, where he reformed his laws, forbid 
the torture of eriminals, concluded a defenſive alliance 
es, England, and applied 'himſelf to the augmentation of 
„ r . 1 
This 3 of peace with the queen of Hungary was 
one of the Left proofs, given by the king of Pruſſia, of 
the ſecrecy of his counſels. Belliſle, the French general, 
was with him in the camp, as a friend and coadjutor in 
appearance, but in truth a ſpy and a writer of intelligence. 
Men who have great confidence in' their own penetration 
are often by that confidence deceived ; they imagine that 
they can pierce through all the involutions of intrigue 
withowl the diligence neceſſary to weaker. minds, and 
therefore ſit idle and ſecure ; they believe that none can 
hope to deceive them, and therefore that none will try. 
Bellifle, with all his reputation of ſagacity, though he was 


In 
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in the Pruſſian-carp, gave every day freſh aſſuranges of 
the king's adherence to the allies ; while Broglio, who 
commanded the army at a diſtance, diſcovered ſufficient 
reaſon to ſuſpect his deſertion. Broglio was flighted, and 
Belliſle believed; till an the 1Ith of June the treaty was 
ligned, .and the king declared his reſolution to keep a neu- 
This is one of the great performances of polity which 
mankind ſeem agreed to celebrate and admire; yet to all 
this nothing was neceſſary but the determination of a very 
en tobe filent.: loony „ 
From this time the queen of Hungary proceeded with 
an uninterrupted torrent of ſucceſs. The French, driven 
from ſtation to ſtation, and deprived of fortreſs after for- 
treſs, were at laſt encloſed with their two generals, Bellifle 
and Broglio, in the walls of Prague, which they had 
ſtored with all proviſions neceſſary to a town belieged, 
and where they defended themſelves three months before 
any proſpect appeared of relief. : 

The Auſtrians, having been engaged chiefly in the field, 
and in ſudden and tumultuary excurſions rather than a re- 
gular war, had no 2 degree of {kill in attacking or 
defending towns, They likewiſe would naturally conſider 
all the miſchiefs done to the city as falling ultimately on 
themſelves, and therefore were willing to gain it by time 


1 7 


aher. „ hs: 
Ie was apparent that, how long ſoever Prague might be 
_ defended, it muſt be yielded at laſt, and therefore all arts 
were tried to obtain an honourable capitulation. . The 
meſſengers from the city were ſent back fometimes unheard, 
but always with this anſwer, * that no terms would be 
c allowed, but that they ſhould yield themſelves priſoners 
« of war.” Pe | , nam © . 

The condition of the garriſon was in the eyes of all 
Europe deſperate; but the French, to whom the praiſe of 
ſpirit and activity cannot be denied, reſolved to make an 
effort for the honour of their arms. Maillebois was at that 
time encamped with his army in Weſtphalia. Orders 
were ſent him to relieve Prague. The enterprize was con- 
ſidered as romantic. Maillebois was a march of forty. days 
diſtant from Bohemia; the. paſſes were narrow, and the 
ways foul; and it was 5 hues; Prague would be taken 
before he could reach it. The march was, however begun: 
the army, being joined by that of count Saxe, + 
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dry thouſand men, who, notwithſtanding all the difficul- 


ties which two Auſtrian armies could put in their way, at 
laſt entered Bohemia. The ſiege of Prague, though not 


raiſed, was remitted, and a communigation was now opened 
to it with the country. But the Auſtrians, by per 


intervention hindered the garriſon from joining t jeir friends. 


The officers of Maillebois incited him -to'a battle, becauſe 
the army was hourly leſſening by the want of proviſions; 
but, inſtead of preſſing on to Prague, he retired into Baya- 
ria, and completed the ruin of the emperor's territories. 
The court of France, diſappointed and offended, con- 
ferred the chief command upon Broglio, who eſcaped 
from the beſiegers with very little difficulty, and kept the 
Auſtrians employed till Bellifle by a ſudden fally 7 — 
Prague, and without any great loſs joined the main army. 
Broglio then retired over the Rhine into the French domi- 


nions, waſting in his retreat the country which he had 


undertaken to protect, and burning towns, and deſtroying 
magazines of corn, with ſuch wantonneſs, as gave reaſon 
to believe that he expected commendation from his 19007 
for any miſchiefs done, by whatever means. 
The Auſtrians purſued their advantages, record all 


their ſtrong places, in ſome of which French garriſons hal | 


been left, and made themſelves maſters of Bavaria, by 
taking not only Munich the capital, but Ingolſtadt the 
ſtrongeſt fortification in the elector s dominions, where 


they found a great number of cannon and quantity of ammu- 
nition intended in the dreams of projected greatneſs for the 


ſiege of Vienna, all the archives of the ſtate, the plate and 


ornaments of the electoral palace, and what had been con- 


ſidered as moſt, worthy, of preſervation. Nothing but the 
_ warlike ſtores were taken away. An oath of allegiance 
to the queen was required of the Bavarians, but SAG 
any explanation whether temporary or perpetual. | 
The emperor lived at Francfort in the ſecurity that was 
allowed to neutral places, but without much reſpect from 
the German princes, except that, upon ſome 'obj W 


made by the queen to the validity of his election, the king 
of Pruſſia declared himſelf determined to e him in 


the imperial dignity with all his power. 


This may be conſidered as a token of no great affection i 


to the queen of Hungary, but it ſeems not to have raiſed 
much alarm. The German princes were afraid of new 


broils. To conteſt the election of an emperor once inveſted 


and 
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and acknowledged, would be to overthrow the whole 
' Germanic conſtitution. Perhaps no election by plurality 
of ſuffrages was ever made among human beings, to which. 
it might not be objected that voices were procured by 
ͤ— 
Some ſuſpicions, however, were raiſed by the king's 
declaration, which he endeavoured to obviate by ordering 
His miniſters to declare, at London and at Vienna, that hi 
was reſolved not to violate the treaty of Breſlaw. This decla- 
ration was ſufficiently ambiguous, and could not' ſatisfy 
thoſe whom it might ſilence. But this was not a time for 
nice diſquiſitions: to diſtruſt the king of Pruſſia might have 
provoked him, and it was moſt convenient to conſider him 
as a friend, till he appeared openly as an ener. 
About the middle of the year 1744, he raiſed new alarms 
by collecting his troops and putting them in motion. The 
earl of Hindford about this time demanded the troops 
ſtipulated for the protection of Hanover, not perhaps be- 
cauſe they were thought neceſſary, but that the kings 
deſigns might be guefſed from his anſwer, which was that 
troops were not granted for the defence of any country 
till that country was in danger, and that he could not be- 
Heve the elector of "Hanover to be in much dread of aa 
invaſion, ſince he had withdrawn the native troops, and 
put them into the pay of England. 
He had, undoubtedly, now formed deſigns which made 
it neceſſary{that his troops ſhould be kept together, and the 
time foon came when the ſcene was to be opened. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, having chaſed the French out of Ba- 
varia, lay for fome months encamped on the Rhine, endea- 
vouring to gain a paſſage into Alſace. His attempts had 
Jong been evaded by the ſkill and vigilance of the French 
general, till at laſt, June 21, 1744, he executed his deſign, 
and lodged his army in the French dominions, to the ſur- 
priſe: and joy of a great part of Europe. It was now ex- 
pected that the territories of France would in their turn 
feel the miſeries of war; and the nation, which ſo long 
kept the world in alarm, be taught at laſt the value of 
ace. 913111 e „ 1 Þ's e ; $35.0: DR 82 
Ihe king of Pruſſia now ſaw the Auſtrian troops at 2 
great diſtance from him, engaged in a ſoreign country 
againſt the moſt powerful of all their enemies. Now, 
therefore, was the time to diſcover that he had lately made 
2 treaty at Francſort with the emperor, by which he had 
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engaged, © that as the court of Vienna and its allies 8 
« peared backward to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the 
empire, and more cogent methods appeared neceſſary ; 
„ he, being animated with 2 deſire of co-operating towards 
« the pacification of Germany, ſhould make an expedi- 
« tion for the conqueſt of Bohemia, and to put it into 
« the poſleffion of the emperor, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
4 for ever; in gratitude for which, the emperor ſhould 
« reſign to him and his ſucceſſors a certain number of 
4 Jordſhips, which are now part of the kingdom of Bohe- 
« mia. His Imperial majeſty likewiſe guaranties to the 
« king of Pruſſia the per art 2 of Upper Sileſia 
« and the king guaranties to the emperor the perpetual 
E poſſeſſion of Upper Auſtria, as he ſhall have occupied 
err ater bh 
It is eaſy to diſcover that the king began the war upon 
other motives than zeal for peace; and that whatever re- 
ſpect he was willing to ſhew to the emperor, he did not 
purpoſe to aſſiſt him without reward. In proſecution of 
this treaty he put his troops in motion ; and, according to 
his promiſe, while the Auſtrians were invading France, he 
invaded Bohemia. CN ns 
Princes have this remaining of humanity, that they 
think themſelves obliged not to make war without a reaſon, 
Their reaſons are indeed not always very ſatisfactory. Lewis 
the Fourteenth, ſeemed to think his own glory a ſufficient , 
motive for the invaſion' of Holland. The. Czar attacked 
Charles of Sweden, becauſe he had not been treated with 
ſufficient reſpect when he made a journey in diſguiſe. The 
king of Pruſſia, having an opportunity of attacking his 
neighbour, was not long without his reafons. On Jul 
39, he publiſhed his declaration, in which he declares, . 
That he can no longer ſtand an idle ſpectator of the 
troubles in Germany, Þut finds himſelf obliged to make 
uſe of force to reſtore the power of the laws, and the 


authority of the emperor. PE | | | 
That the queen of Hungary has treated the emperor's 
hereditary dominions with inexpreſſible cruelty. . _ ; 
| That Germany has been over-run with foreign troops, 
which have marched through neutral countries without the 
cuſtomary requiſitions. 3 | 
That the emperor's troops have been attacked under neu- 
tral fortreſſes, and obliged to abandon the empire, of which 
their maſter is the head. „„ 7 
e 5 | That 


/ 
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That the imperial dignity has been treated with inde. 
any ye gang rand wi fo 
the diet of Frankfort illegal, had not only violated. the 


imperial dignity, but injured all the princes, who have the 


right of election. 


That he has no particular quarrel with the queen of 


Hungary; and that he defires alas, for himſelf, and 
only enters as an auxiliary into a war for the libertics of 
German' 1 | l 


That the emperor had offered to quit his pretenſion to 
the dominions of Auſtria, on condition that his hereditary 
countries be reſtored to him a 


That this propoſal had been made to che king 7 | England 


at Hanau, and rejected in ſuch a manner as ſhewed that the 
king of England had no intention to reſtore peace, but 
rather to make his advantage of the troubles. 


That the mediation of the Dutch had been deſired ; but 


that ny declined to interpoſe, knowing the inflexibility of 
the Engliſh and Auſtrian courts, 5 


That the ſame terms were again offered at Vienna, and 


again rejected: that therefore the queen muſt impute it to 
her own council that her enemies find new allies. 
Tphat he is not ſighting for any intereſt of his own, that 
he demands nothing for himſelf; but is determined to ex- 


ert all his 5 in defence of the emperor, in vindication 


of the right of election, and in ſupport of the liberties of 
Germany, which the queen of Hungary would enſlave. 

When this declaration was ſent to the Pruſſian miniſter 
in England, it was accompanied with a remonſtrance to the 
king, in which many of the foregoing poſitions were repeat- 
355 the emperor's candour and diſintereſtedneſs were 
magnified ; the dangerous deſigns of the Auſtrians were 
diſplayed ; it was imputed to them as the moſt flagrant 


violation of the Germanic conſtitution, that they had driven 


the emperor's troops out of the empire; the public ſpirit 


and generoſity of his Pruſſian majeſty were again heartily ; 


declared; and it was ſaid, that this quarrel having no con- 
nection with the Engliſh intereſts, the Engliſh ought not 
to interpoſe. 5 e 
- Auſtria and all her allies were put into amazement by 
this declaration, which at once diſmounted them from the 
ſummit of ſucceſs, and obliged them to fight through the 


war a ſecond time. What ſuccours, or what N 
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Pruſha received from France was never publicly known; 
but it is not to be doubted that a prince ſo watchful of op- 
portunity ſold aſſiſtance, when it was fo much wanted, at 
the higheſt rate; nor can it be ſuppoſed that he expoſed 
himſelf to ſo much hazard only for the freedom of Ger- 
many, and a few petty diſtricts in Bohemia. 
The French, who, from ravaging the empire at diſ- 
cretion, and waſting whatever they found either ameng 
enemies or friends, were now driven into their on do- 
minions, and in their on dominjons were inſulted and 
purſued, were on a ſudden by this new auxiliary reſtored 


to their former ſuperiority, at leaſt were diſburthened f 


their inyaders, and delivered from their terrors. And all 
the enemies of the houſe of Bourbon faw with indignation 
and amazement the recovery of that power which they had 
with ſo much coſt and bloodſhed brought low, and which 
their animoſity and elation had diſpoſed them to imagine 

yet lower than it was. FRY 


The queen of Hungary ſtill retained her firmneſs. The 
Pruſſian declaration was not long without an anſwer, 
which was tranſmitted to the Eyropean princes with ſome 
obſervations on the Pruſſian mmiſter's remonſtrance to the 
court of Vienna, which he was ordered by his maſter to 
read to the Auſtrian council, but not to deliver. The ſame 
caution was practiſed before when the Pruſſians, after the 
_ emperor's death, invaded Sileſia. This artifice of political 
debate may, perhaps, be numbered by the admirers of 
greatneſs among the refinements of conduct; but, as it is a 
method of proceeding not very difficult to be contrived or 
practiſed, as it can be of very rare uſe to honeſty or wiſdom, 
and as it has been long known to that claſs of men whoſe 
ſafety depends upon ſecrecy, though hitherto applied 
chiefly in petty cheats and ſlight tranſactions z I do not ſee 
that it can much advance the reputation of regal under- 
ſtanding, or indeed that it can add more to the ſafety, than 
it takes away from the honour, of him that ſhall adopt it. 

Ihe queen in her anſwer, after charging the king of 
Pruſſia with breach of the treaty of Breſlaw, and obſerving 


how much her enemies will exult to ſee the peace now the 


third time broken by him, declares, 

That ſhe had no intention to injure the rights of the 

electors, and that ſhe calls in queſtion not the eyent but 

the manner of the election. " | | To 
A eon That 


[ 


That ſhe had pared the emperor's troops with great ten- 
derneſs, and that they were driven out of the empire only 


4 


becauſe they were in the ſervice of France. 


empire, that 'the only commotions now raiſed 'in it are 
the effect of the armaments of the king of Pruſſia, 


Nothing is more tedious than public records, when the 
relate to affairs which by diſtance of time or place lofe their 
power to intereſt the reader. Every thing grows little 2 
it grows remote; and of things thus diminiſhed, it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſurvey the aggregate without a minute examination 
F 
It is eaſy to perceive, that, if the king of Pruſſia's reaſons 
be ſufficient, ambition or animoſity can never want a plea 


for violence and invaſion. What he charges upon the queen 
of Hungary, the waſte of countries, the expulſion of the 


Bavarians, and the employment of foreign troops, is the 


unavoidable conſequence of a war inflamed on either fide 


to the utmoſt violence. All thefe grievances ſubſiſted 


when he made the peace, and therefore they could very little 


„ ln 85 8 

It is true, that every prince of the empire is obliged to 
ſupport the imperial dignity, and affiſt the emperor when 
his rights are 'violated. And eyery ſubſequent contract 
muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe conſiſtent with former obli- 
gations. Nor had the king power to make a peace on terms 
contrary to that conſtitution by which he held a place 
among the Germanic electors. But he could have eafily 
diſcovered that not the emperor but the duke of Bavaria 


was the queen's enemy, not the adminiſtrator of the impe- 
rial power, but the elaimant of the Auſtrian dominions. 


Nor did his allegiance to the emperor, ſuppoſing the em- 
peror injured, oblige him to more than a ſuccour of ten 
thouſand men. But ten thouſand men could not conquer 
Bohemia, and without the conqueſt of Bohemia he could 


receive no reward for the zeal and fidelity which he ſo 


loudly profeſſed. | 


' 'The ſucceſs of this enterprize he had taken all poffible | 


precaution to ſecure. He was to invade a country guarded 
only by the faith of treaties, and therefore left unarmed, 
and unprovided of all defence. He had engaged the French 
to attack prince Charles, before he ſhould repaſs the Rhine, 
by which the Auſtrians would at leaſt have been hindered 


from 


aa why 
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from a CORES into Bohemia: they were likewiſe to 
yield him ſuch other aſſiſtance as he might want. 
Relying therefore upon the' promiſes of the French, he 
reſolved to attempt the ruin of the houſe of Auſtria; and 
in Auguſt 1744 broke into Bohemia at the head of an 
hundred and four thouſand men. When he entered the 
country, he publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing, that his 
army ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and that thoſe 
who made no refiſtance ſhould be ſuffered to remain at 
quiet in their habitations. He required that all arms, in 
e cuſtody of whomſoever they might be placed, ſhould 
be given up, and put into the hands of public officers. He 
fill declared himſelf to act only as an auxiliary to the 
emperor, / and with no other deſign than to eſtabliſh peace 
and tranquillity throughout Germany, his dear country. 
In this proclamation there is one paragraph of which I 
do not remember any precedent. He threatens, that, if 
any peafant ſhould be found with arms, he ſhall be hanged 
without further enquiry ; and that, if any lord ſhall 'con- 
nive at his vaſſals keeping arms in their cuſtody, his village 
ſhall be reduced to aſhes. 1 | 
It is hard to find upon what pretence the king of Pruſſia 
could treat the Bohemians as criminals, for preparing to 
defend their native country, or maintain their allegiance 
to their lawful fovereign againſt an invader, whether he 
appears principal or auxiliary, whether he profeſſes to in- 
tend tranquillity or confuſion. EE © WAR: | 
His progreſs was ſuch as gave great hopes to the enemies 
of Auſtria: like Cæſar, he conquered as he advanced, and 
met with no oppoſition till he reached the walls of Prague. 
The indignation and reſentment of the queen of Hungary 
may be eaſily conceived, the alliance of Frankfort was 
now laid open to all Europe; and the partition of the 
Auſtrian dominions was again publicly projected. They 
were to be ſhared among the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, 
the elector palatine, and the landgrave of Heſſe. All 
the powers of Europe who had dreamed of controling 
France, were awakened to their former terrors; all that 
had been done was now to be done again; and every 
court, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Frozen Sea, was 
filled with exultation or terror, with ſchemes of conqueſt 
or precautions for defence, —_ eee net 
The king, delighted with his progreſs, and expecting 
like other. mortals, elated with fucceſs, that his. 1 
„ 1 | x c 
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could not be interrupted, continued his march, and began 
in the latter end of September the ſiege of Prague. He 
had gained ſeveral of the outer poſts, when he was in- 
formed that the convoy which attended his artillery was 
attacked by an unexpected party of the Auſtrians. The 
king went immediately to their aſſiſtance with the third 
part of his army, and found his troops put to flight, and 
the Auſtrians haſting away with his cannons: ſuch a loſs 
would have diſabled him at once. He fell upon the Auf. 
trians; whoſe number would not enable them to withſtand 
him, recovered his artillery, and having alſo defeated: 
Bathiani, raiſed his batteries; and there being no artillery 
to be placed againſt him, he deſtroyed a great part of the 
city. He then ordered four attacks to be made at 
once, and reduced the beſieged to ſuch extremitiesy that 
in Wurteen days the governor was obliged to yield the 
" At the attack commanded by Schwerin, a grenadier is 
reported to have mounted the baſtion alone, and to have 
defended himſelf for ſome time with his ſword, till his 
followers mounted after him; for this act of bravery; 
the king made him a lieutenant, and gave him a patent of 
nobility. 15 V | 
Nothing now temained but that the Auſtrians ſhould lay 
aſide all thought of invading France, and apply their 
whole power to their- own defence. Prince Charles, at 
the firſt news of the Pruſſian invaſion, prepared to repaſd 
the Rhine. This the French, according to their contract 
with the king of Pruſſia, ſhould have attempted to hinder; 
but they knew by experience the Auſtrians would not be 
beaten without reſiſtance, and that reſiſtance always in- 
commaodes an aſſailant. As the king of Pruſſia rejoiced in 
the diſtance of the Auſtrians, whom he conſidered as 
entangled in the French territories ; the French rejoiced 
in the neceſſity of their return, and pleaſed themſelves with 
the proſpe& of eaſy conquefts, while powers whom they 
conſidered with equal malevolence ſhould be employed in 
maſſacring each other. Ce: e 
Prince Charles took the opportunity of bright moon» |, 
ſhine to repaſs the Rhine; and Noailles, who had early 
intelligence of his motions, gave him very little diſtur- 
bance, but contented himſelf. with attacking the rear- 
guard, and when they retired to the main body ceaſed his 
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The king, upon the reduction of Prague, ſtruck a 
medal, which had on one ſide a plan of the town, with 
this inſeription: mel; e > 4550 pl ign 
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Prague taken by the King of Pruſſa. 
d wth. September 16, Ml 
For the third time in three years. 


On the other ſide were two verſes, in which he prayed, 
« That his Conqueſts might produce Peace.“ | 5 
marched forward with the rapidity which conſtitutes his 
military character, took poſſeſſion of almoſt all Bohemia, 
and began to talk of entering Auſtria and beſieging 


= 


Vienna. | 

The queen was not yet wholly without refource. The elec- 
tor of Saxony, whether invited or not, was not comprifed in 
the union of Frankfort ; and as every ſovereign is growing 
leſs as his next neighbour is growing greater, he could 
not heartily wiſh ſucceſs to a confederacy which was to 
aggrandize the other powers of Germany. The Pruſſians 
gave him likewiſe a particular and immediate provoca- 
tion to oppole them; for, when they departed. to the 
conqueſt of Bohemia, with all the elation of imaginary 
' ſucceſs, they paſſed through his dominions with unlicenſed 
and contemptuous diſdain : of his authority. As the ap- 
proach of Prince Charles gave a new proſpect of events, 
he was eaſily perſuaded to enter into an alliance with 
the queen, whom he furniſhed with a very large body 
of troops. 8 b 4S608 4.08 | 

The king of Pruffia having left a garriſon in Prague, 
which he commanded to put the burghers to death if they 
left their houfes in the night, went, forward to take the 
other towns and fortreſſes, expecting, perhaps, that prince 
Charles would be interrupted in his march, but the French, 
though they, appeared to follow him, either could not or 


would not overtake him. . 
In a ſhort time, by marches preſſed on with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs, Charles reached Bohemia, leaving the Bavarians 
to regain the poſſeſſion of the waſted plains of their coun- 
try, which their enemies, who ſtill kept the ſtrong places, 
might again ſeize at will. At the approach of the Auſtrian 
army the courage of the king of Pruſſia ſeemed; to have 
failed him. He retired from poſt to poſt, and evacuated. 
town after town, and fortreſs after fortreſs, without reſiſt- 
- ? 8 ance, 
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© ance; or appearance of reſiſtance, as if he was reſigning 
them to the rightful o nernns tt 
It might have been expected that he ſhould have made 
ſome effort to reſcue Prague; but, after a faint attempt to 
diſpute the paſſage of the Elbe, he ordered his garriſon of 
eleven thouſand men to quit the place. They left behind 
them their magazines, and heavy artillery, among which 
were ſeven pieces of remarkable excellence, called “ The 
« Seven Electbrs.“ But they took with them their field 
cannoiſi and a great number of carriages laden with ſtores 
and plunder, which they were forced to leave in their way - 
to the Saxons and Auſtrians that haraſſed their march, 
They at laſt entered Sileſia with the loſs of about a third 
art. | „„ 8 5 N 
4 The king of Pruſha ſuffered much in his retreat, for 
beſides the military ſtores, which he left every where be: 
hind him, even to the cloaths of his troops, there was a want 
ol proviſions in his army, and conſequently frequent de- 
ſertions and many diſeaſes; and a ſoldier ſick or killed was 
equally loſt to a flying army: e e pany 
At laſt he re-eritered his own territories, and having 
ſtationed his trobps in places of ſecurity; returned for a 
time to Berlin, where he forbade all to ſpeak either ill or 
wet of the ramparts: 7 el Ped 155f PU PR ae 
To what end ſuch a prohibition could coriduce, it is 
difficult to diſcover : there is no country in which men can 
be forbidden to know what they know, and what is liniver- 
fally known may as well be ſpoken. It is true, that 
in popular governments ſeditious diſcourſes may inflame 
the vulgar, but in ſuch governments they cannot be 
reſtrained, and in abſolute monarchies they are of little 
. | 5 hs 
When the Pruſſians invaded Bohemia, and this whole 
nation was fired with reſentment, the king of England 
gave orders in his palace that none ſhould mention his 
nephew with diſreſpect; by this command he maintained 
the decency neceſſary between princes, without enforcing, 
and probably without expecting, obedience but in his own ö 
preſence. ed E 
The king of Pruſſia's edict regarded only himſelf, and 
therefore it is difficult to tell what was his motive, unleſs 
he intended to ſpare himſelf this mortification of abſurd 
and illiberal flattery, which, to à mind ſtung with diſ- 
3 DEN STS ie ae | | i grace, 
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| prace, muſt have been 1 ir the > higheſt degree painful and 
diſguſting. 

Moderation in 1 is a virtue very difficult to all 
mortals z 3 forbearance of revenge, when revenge is within 
reach, is ſcarcely ever to be found among princes. Now “ 
was the time when the queen of Hungary might perhaps 
have made peace on her own terms; but keenneſs of rea 
ſentment, and arrogance of ſucceſs; with-held her from 
the due uſe of the preſent opportunity. It is faid, that the 
king of Pruſſia in his retreat ſent letters to prince Charles, 
which were ſuppoſed. to contain ample conceſſions, but 
were ſent back unopened. The king of England offered 
likewiſe to: mediate between them; but his propoſitions 
were rejected at Vienna, where a ee was taken not 
only to reyenge the interruption of their ſueceſs on the 
Rhine by the recovery of Sileſia, but to reward the Saxons 
for their ſeaſonable help, by giving them part of the 
Pruſſian dominions. 

In the beginning of the year 1745 died the emperor 
Charles of Bavaria ; the treaty of Frankfort was conſe» 
quently at an end; and the king of Pruſſia, being no 
longer able to maintain the character of auxiliary to the 
emperor, and having avowed no other reaſon for the 
war, might have honourably withdrawn his forces, and 
on his own principles have complied with terms of peace 5 
but no terms were offered him; the queen purſued him 
with the utmoſt ardour of hoſtility, and the French left 
him to his own conduct, and his own deſtiny, _ 

His Bohemian conqueſts were already loſt; and he was 
now chaſed, back into Sileſia, where, at the beginning of 
the year, the war continued in an equilibration by alter- 
nate loſſes and advantages. In April, the elector of Bava- 
ria ſeeing his dominidns over-run by the Auſtrians, and 
receiving very little ſuccour from the French, made a 


peace with the queen of Hungary upon eaſy conditions, 125 


and the Auſtrians had more troops to exmplay: againſt | 
PFruſſa. > 
But the revolutions of war will not ſuffer human pre- 
ſumption to remain long unchecked. The peace with 
Bavaria was ſcarcely coneluded when the battle of Fontenoy 
Was loſt, and all the allies of Auſtria called upon her to 
exert her utmoſt power for the preſervation of the Low 
Countries; and, à few days after the loſs at Fontenoy, 
the firſt battle between the Pruſſians and the combined 
Vor. VI. 5 Wo army 


* 
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army of Auſtrians and Saxons was fought at Niedburg 


in Sileſia, | 5 3D | | 
The particulars of. this-battle were variouſly reported by 
the different parties, and-publiſhed in the journals of that 
time; to tranſcribe them would be tedious and uſeleſs, 
becauſe accounts of battles are not eaſily underſtood, and 
becauſe there are no means of determining to which of the 
relations credit ſnould be given. It is ſufficient that they 
all end in claiming or allowing a complete victory to the 
king of Pruſſia, who gained all the Auſtrian artillery, 
killed four thouſand, took ſeven thouſand priſoners, with 
the loſs, according to the Pruſſian narrative, of only ſixkteen 
hundred men. | . e 
Hle now advanced again into Bohemia, where, however, 
he made no great progreſs. The queen of Hungary, though 
defeated, was not ſubdued. She poured in her troops 
from all parts to the reinforcement of prince Charles, and 
determined to continue the ſtruggle with all her power. 
The king ſaw that Bohemia was an unpleaſing and incon- 
venient theatre of war, in which he ſhould be ruined by a 
miſcarriage, and ſhould get little by a victory. Saxony 
was left defenceleſs, and if it was conquered might be 
plundered. e Eo 
He therefore publiſhed a declaration againſt the elector 
of Saxony, and, without waiting for reply, invaded his 
dominions. This invaſion produced another battle at Stan- 
dentz, which ended, as the former, to the advantage of the 
Pruffians. The Auſtrians had ſome advantage in the begin- 
ning; and their irregular troops, who are always daring, 
and are always: ravenous, broke into the Pruſſtan camp, 
and carried away the military cheſt. But this was. caſily 
repaired by the ſpoils of Saxony. %%% a winch 
The queerr of Hungary was ſtill inflexible, and hoped 
that fortune would at laſt change. She recruited once 
more her army, and prepared to invade the territories of 
Brandenburg; but the king of Pruſſia's activity prevented 
all her deſigns. One part of his forces ſeized Leipſic, and 
the other once more defeated the Saxons; the king of 
Poland fled from his dominions, prince Chatte retired? into 
Bohemia. The king of Pruſſia entered Dreſden as a con- 
queror, exacted very ſevere contributions from the whole 
country, and the Auſtrians and Saxons were at laſt com- 
pelled to receive from him ſuch a peace as he would grant. 
He impoſed no ſevere conditions except the payment of the 
5 | Contributions, 
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contributions, made no new claim of dominions, and 
with the elector Palatine, acknowledged the duke of Tuſ- 

can for emperor. | 
he lives of princes, like the hiſtories of nations, have 


their periods. We ſhall here ſuſpend our narrative of the 


1 of Pruſſia, who was now at the height of human great- 
neſs, giving laws to his enemies, and. courted by all _ 
powers of ths: | | 


— 
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Sm THOMAS BROWNE was born at London, in the 


pariſh of St. Michael in Cheapſide, on the 19th of October, 
1605 +, His father was a merchant, of an ancient family 
at Upton in Cheſhire, Of the name or family of his mother, 
J find no account. „ 7. | 5 
Of his childhood or youth, there is little known, 
except that he loſt his father very early; that he was, ac- 
cording to the common fate of orphans, defrauded by one 
of his guardians ; and that he was placed for his education 


gat the ſchool of Wincheſter. 


His mother, having taken $ three thouſand pounds, as 
the third part of her huſband's property, left her ſon, 5 
conſequence, ſix thouſand, a large fortune for a man deſ- 
tined to learning at that time, when commerce had not 
yet filled the nation with nominal riches. But it happened 
to him as to many others, to be made poorer by opulence; 
for his mother ſoon married Sir Thomas Dutton, probably 
by the inducement of her fortune ; and he was left to the 
rapacity of his guardian, deprived now of both his parents, 
and therefore helpleſs and unprotected. En”. 

He was removed in the beginning of the year 1623 from 
Wincheſter to Oxford ||, and entered a gentleman- com- 
moner of Broadgate-Hall, which was ſoon afterwards en- 
dowed, and'took the name of Pembroke-college, from the 


carl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the Univerſity. He 
was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, January 
31, 1626-7 ; being, as Wood remarks, the firſt man of 


eminence graduated from the new college, to which the 
* Fiſt printed in 1752. e 
+ Life of Sir Thomas Browne, prefixed to the Antiquities of 

Norwich. „ e 

x Whitefoot's character of Sir Thomas Browne, in a marginal 


8 Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes. : 
| | zea 
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zeal or \titude of thoſe that love it moſt can wiſh little = 


better than that it may long proceed as it began. 


Having afterwards taken his degree of maſter of arts, . | 


turned his ſtudies to phyſic *, and practiſed it for ſome 
time in Oxfordſhire 3 but ſoon afterwards, either indyced 
by curioſity, or invited by promiſes, he quitted his ſettle- 
ment, and accompanied his + father-in-law, ' who had 
ſome employment in Ireland, in a viſitation of the forts and 
caſtles, which the ſtate of Ireland then made neceflary. 

He that has once prevailed on himſelf to break his con- 
nections of acquaintance, and begin a wandering life, very 


eaſily continues it. Ireland had, at that time, very little 


to offer to the obſervation of a man of letters: he, . 
fore, paſſed t into France and Italy; mide ſome ſtay a 

Montpellier and Padua, which were then the RS 
{ſchools of phyſic ; and, returning home through Holland, 


procured himſelf to be created doctor of phy ſic c at 


enn K 

When he began his travels, or ids he concluded them, 
there is no certain account; nor do there remain any obſer- 
vations made by him in his paſſage through thoſe countries 
which he viſited. To configer, therefore, what pleaſure ox 
inſtruction might have been received from the remarks of a 
man ſo curious and diligent, would be voluntarily to indulge 
a a painful reflection, and load the imagination with a with, 


which, while it is formed, is known to be vain. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that thoſe who are moſt capable 


of improving mankind, very frequently neglect to commu- 
nicate their knowledge; either becauſe it is more pleaſing 
to gather ideas than to impart them, or becauſe, to minds 
naturally great, few things appear of ſo much importance 
as to deſerve the notice of the public. 

About the year 1634 6, he is ſuppoſed to have returned 
to London; and the next year to have written his cele- 
brated treatiſe called Religio Medici, «The religion of a 


40 phyſician ||,” which he declares himſelf never to have 


intended for the preſs, having compoſed it only for his own 


exerciſe * entertainment. It, indeed, contains many 


Wood. Tl Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
＋ Ibid. | ON 
$  Biographia Bvitatinice. 


Letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, prefixed to the Relgh Medici 
joho- edition. 


paſſages, 
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paſſages, which, relating merely to his own perſon, can be 
of no great importance to the public: but when it was 
written, it happened to him as to others, he was too 
much pleaſed with his performance, not to think that it 
might pleaſe others as much; he, therefore, communi- 


cated it to his friends, and reeeiving, I ſuppoſe, that exu- 


berant applauſe with which every man repays the grant of 
peruſing a manuſcript, he was not very diligent to obſtruct 
Fis own praiſe by "recalling his papers, but ſuffered them 
to wander from hand to hand, till at laſt, without his own 
conſent, they were in 1642 given to a printer, | | 
This has, perhaps, ſometimes befallen others; and this 
TI am willing to believe, did really happen to Dr. Browne: 
but there, is ſurely ſome reaſon to doubt the truth of the 
complaint ſo frequently made of ſurreptitious editions. A 
ſong, or an epigram, may be eaſily printed without the 
author's knowledge; becauſe it may be learned when it is 
repeated, or may be written out with very little trouble: 
but a long treatiſe, however elegant, is not often copied by 
mere zeal or curioſity, but may be worn out in paſſing from 
hand to hand, before it is multiplied by a tranſcript. It 
is eaſy to convey an imperfect book, by a diſtant hand, to 
the preſs, and-plead the circulation of a falſe copy as an 
excuſe for publiſhing the true, or to correct what is found 
faulty or offenſive, and charge the errors on the tran- 


fſcriber's depravations, 


7 


is is a ſtratagem, by which an author panting for 
fame, and yet afraid of ſeeming to challenge it, may at 
once gratify his vanity, and preſerve the appearance of 
- modeſty ; may enter the liſts, and ſecure. a retreat: and 
this candour might ſuffer to paſs undetected as an innocent 
fraud, but that indeed no fraud is innocent; for the con- 
fidence which makes the happineſs of ſociety is in ſome 
degree diminiſhed by eyery man, whoſe practice is at vari- 
ance with his words, F . 
. The Religio Medici was no ſooner publiſhed than it 
excited the attention of the public, by the novelty of para» 
doxes, the dignity of ſentiment, the quick ſucceſſion of 
images, the multitude of abſtruſe alluſions, the ſubtlety of 
diſquiſition, and the ſtrength of language. — . 
What is much read will be OS criticiſed. "The earl 
of Dorſet recommended this book to the peruſal of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who returned his judgment upon it, not in 
# letter, but a bock; in which, though mingled _ 
| - | F- ; ome 
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ome Poſitions fabulous and uncertain, there are acute re- 


marks, juſt cenſures, and profound ſpeculations; yet its 


principal claim to admiration is, that * it was written in 
twenty-four hours, of which part was ſpent in procuring 


Browne's book, and. part in reading it. i 
Of theſe animadverſions, when they were yet not all 
printed, either -officiouſneſs or malice informed Dr. 
Browne; who wrote to Sir Kenelm with much ſoftneſs - 
and ceremony, declaring the unworthineſs of his work to 
engage ſuch notice, the intended privacy of the compoſi- 
tion, and the corruptions of the impreſſion 3 and received 
an anſwer equally genteel and reſpectful, containing high 
commendations of the piece, pompous profeſſions of reve- 
rence, meek acknowledgments of inability, and anxious 
apologies for the haſtineſs of his remarks. FP 
The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the moſt riſible 
ſcenes in the farce of life. Who would not have thought, 
that theſe two luminaries of their age had ceaſed to en- 
deavour to grow bright by the obſcuration of each other? 
et the animadverſions thus weak, thus precipitate, upon a 
ok. thus injured in the tranſcription, quickly paſſed the 
_ preſs; and- Rehgio' Medici was more accurately publiſhed, 
with an admonition prefixed “ to thoſe who have of ſhall 
c peruſe the obſervations. upon a former corrupt copy; in 
which there is a ſevere cenſure, not upon Digby, who was 
to be uſed with ceremony, but upon the obſervator who 
had uſurped his name: nor was this inyective written by 
Dr. Browne, who was ſuppoſdd to be fatisfied with his 
opponent's apology ; but by ſome officious friend, zealous 
for his honour, without his conſent.” ks e 
Browne has, indeed, in his own preface, endeavoured 
to ſecure himſelf from rigorous examination, by alledging, 
that “ many things are delivered rhetorically, many ex- 
4 preſſions merely tropical, and therefore many things to 
« be taken in a ſoft and flexible ſenſe, and not to be called 
« unto the rigid teſt of reaſon.” The firſt glance upon his 
book will indeed diſcover examples of this hberty of thought 
and expreſſion: I could be content (ſays he) tobe nothing 
4c almoſt to eternity, if I might enjoy my Saviour at the laſt.” 
He has little acquaintance with the acutenefs of Browne, 
who ſuſpects him of a ſerious opinion, that any thing can 
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be „ almoſt eternal,” or that any time beginning and 
ending, is not infinitely lefs than infinite duration. 

In this book he ſpeaks much, and, in the opinion of 
Digby, too much of himſelf ; ba with ſuch generality 
and conciſeneſs as affords very little light to his biographer : 


he declares, that, beſides the dialects of different provinces, 


he underſtood fix languages; that he was no ſtranger to 
Aſtronomy; and that he had ſeen ſeveral countries: but what 

moſt awakens curioſity is, his ſolemn aſſertion, that « his 

8 life has been 2 miracle of thirty years; which to relate 
& were not hiſtory, but a piece of poetry, and would n 
« like a ſable.” 

There is, undoubtedly, a ſenſe in which all TI is mira- 
culous ; 3 as it is an union of powers of which we can image 
no connexion, 'a ſucceſſion of motions of which the firſt 
cauſe muſt be ſupernatural : but life, thus explained, 
whatever it may have of miracle, will have nothing of 
fable; and, therefore, the author undouhtedly had regard 
to ſomething, by which he imagined himſelf diſtinguiſhed 

from the reſt of mankind. 

Of theſe wonders, however, the view that can be now 
taken of his life offers no appearance. The courſe of his 
education was like that of others, ſuch as put him little in 
the way of extraordinary caſualties. A ſcholaſtic and 
academical life is very uniform; and has, indeed, more . 
ſafety than pleaſure. - A traveller has greater opportunities 
of adventure; but Browne traverſed no unknown ſeas, or 
Arabian deſarts: and, ſurely, a man may viſit France and 
Italy, reſide at Montpellier and Padua, and at laſt take his 
degree at Leyden, without any thing miraculous. What 
it was that would, if it was related, ſound ſo poetical and 


fabulous, we are leſt to gueſs; I believe without hope of 


- gueſſing rightly. The wonders probably were tranſacted 
in his own mind: ſelf- love, co-operating with an imagi- 
nation vigorous and fertile as that of Browne, will find or 
make objects of aſtoniſhment in every man's life : and, 
perhaps, there is no human being, However hid in the 
crowd from the obſervation of his fellow-mortals, who, if 
he has leiſure and diſpoſition to recollect his own thoughts 
and actions, will not conclude his liſe in ſome ſort a mira- 
cle, and imagine himſelf diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt 
of his ſpecies by my diſcriminations of nature or of 
1 5 
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The ſucceſs of this performance was ſuch, as might 
naturally encourage the author to new undertakings. A 
_ gentleman of Cambridge *, whoſe name was Merryweather, 
turned it not inelegant ly into Latin; and from his verſion it 
was again tranſlated into Italian, German, Dutch, and 
French; and at Straſburg the Latin tranſlation was publiſh- 
ed with large notes, by . Nicolaus Molifarius. Of 
the Engliſh annotations, which in all the editions from 
1644 accompanied the book, the author is unknown. 
Of Merryweather, to whoſe zeal Browne was ſo much 


indebted for the ſudden extenſion of his renown, I know _ ; 


nothing, but that he publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe for the 
inſtruction of young perſons in the attainment of a Latin 
ſtyle. He printed his tranſlation in Holland with ſome 
difficulty +. The firſt printer to whom he offered it carried 
it to Salmaſius, « who laid it by (ſays he) in ſtate for three 
cc months,” and then diſcouraged its publication: it was 
afterwards rejected by two gay Printers, | and at laſt was 

received by Hackius. 

The peculiarities of this book raiſed the author, as is 
uſual, many admirers and many enemies; but we know 
not ok more than one profeſſed anſwer, written under ꝗ the 
title of Medicus. Medicatus, by Alexander Roſs, which 

was univerſally neglected by the world. 

At the time when this book was publiſhed, Dr. Pools 
reſided at Norwich, where he had ſettled in 1636, by g the 
perſuaſion. of Dr. Luſhington his tutor, who was then 
rector of Barnham Weſtgate in the neighbourhood. It is 
recorded by Wood, that his practice was very extenſive, and 
that many patients reſorted to him. In 1637 || he was 
incorporated doctor of phyſic in Oxford. 

He married in 1641 J Mrs. Mileham, of a good family 
in Norfolk; „ a lady (ſays Whitefoot) of ſuch ſymmetrical 
« proportion to her worthy huſband, both in the graces 
« of her body and mind, that they ſeemed to come toge · 
{6 ther by a kind of natural magnetiſm. “. 
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This marriage could not but draw the raillery of contem- 
porary wits * upon a man, who had juſt been wiſhing in 
Fi new book, that we might procreate, like trees, with- 
«& out conjunCtion 3” and had f lately declared, that « the 
„ whole world was made for man, but only the twelfth part 
cc of man for woman; and, that „ man is the whole 
„ world, but woman only the rib or crooked part of 
£6 man,” od . ; 3 ; 55 
Whether the lady had been yet informed of theſe con- 
temptuous poſitions, or whether the was pleaſed with the 
conqueſt of ſo formidable a rebel, and conſidered it as a 
double triumph, to attract ſo much merit, and overcome 
ſo powerful prejudices; or whether, like moſt others, ſhe 
married upon mingled motives, between convenience and 
inclination ; ſhe had, however, no reaſon to repent, for 
ſhe lived happily with him one-and-forty years, and bore 
him ten children, of whom one ſon and three daughters 
outlived their parents: ſhe ſurvived him two years, and 
paſſed her widowhood in plenty, if not in opulence. 
Browne having now entered the world as an author, 
and experienced the delights of praiſe and moleſtations of 
cenſure, probably found his dread of the public eye dimi- 
niſned; and, therefore, was not long before he truſted 
his name to the critics a ſecond time : for in 1646 f he 
printed Enquiries into vulgar and common Errours ; a work, 
which as it aroſe not from fancy and invention, but from 
obſervation and books, and contained not a ſingle diſcourſe - 
of one continued tenor, of which the latter part aroſe 
from the former, but an enumeration of many unconnect- 
ed particulars, muſt have been the collection of years, 
and the effect of a deſign early formed and long purſued, 
to which his remarks had been continually referred, and 
which aroſe gradually to its preſent bulk by the daily aggre- 
gation of new particles of knowledge. It is indeed to be 
wiſhed, that he had longer delayed the publication, and 
added what the remaining part of his life might have fur- 
niſhed : the thirty-ſix years which he ſpent afterwards in 
ſtudy and experience, would doubtleſs have made large 
additions to an Enguiry into vulgar Errours. He publiſhed 
in 1673 the ſixth edition, with ſome improvements ; but I 
| think rather with explication of what he had already writ- 
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ten, than any new heads of diſquiſition. But with the 
work, ſuch as the author, whether hindered from continu- 
ing it by eagerneſs of praiſe, or wearineſs of labour, 
thought fit to give, we muſt be content; and remember, 
that in all ſublunary things there is ſomething to be wiſhed 
which we muſt wiſh in vain, . 5 
This book, like his former, was received with great ap- 
plauſe, was anſwered by Alexander Roſs, and tranſlated 
into Dutch and German, and not many years ago into 
French. It might now be proper, had not the favour with 


which it was at firſt received filled the kingdom with copies, 


to reprint it with notes, partly ſupplemental, and partly 
emendatory, to ſubjoin thoſe diſcoveries which the induſt 
of the laſt age has made, and correct thoſe miſtakes ah 7 
the author has committed not by idleneſs or negligence, 
but for want of -Boyle's and Newton's philoſophy. 
He appears indeed to have been willing to pay labour 
for truth. Having heard a flying rumour of ſympathetic 
needles, by which, ſuſpended over a circular alphabet, 
_ diſtant friends or lovers might correſpond, he procured two 
ſuch alphabets to be made, touched his needles with the 
ſame magnet, and placed them upon proper ſpindles : the 
reſult was, that when he moved one of his needles, the 
other, inſtead of taking by ſympathy the ſame direction, 
cc ſtood like the pillars of Hercules.“ That it continued 
motionleſs, will be eaſily believed; and moſt men would 
have been content to believe it, without the labour of ſo 
hopeleſs an experiment. Browne might himſelf have ob- 
_ tained the ſame conviction by a method leſs operoſe, if he 
had thruſt his needles through corks, and ſet them afloat in 
two baſons of water. | | 35 
Notwithſtanding his zeal to detect old errors, he ſeems 
not very eaſy to admit new poſitions ;- for he never men- 
tions the motion of the earth but with contempt and ridi- 
cule, though the opinion, which admits it, was then grow- 
ing popular, and was ſurely plauſible, even before it was 
confirmed by later obſeryations. = 7 
Iz be reputation of Browne encouraged ſome low writer 
to publiſh, under his name, a book called, Nature's 
Cabinet unlocked, tranſlated, according to Wood, from the 
phyſics of Magirus; of which Browne took care to clear 
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himſelf, by modeſtly advertiſing, that « if any man * had 

„ been benefited by it, he was not ſo ambitious as to 
„ challenge the honour thereof, as W at no ec in that 
« work,” 

In 1658 the diſcovery of ſome ancient urns in Norfolk | 
gave him occaſion to write Hydriotaphia, Urn-burial, or a 
diſcoutſe of Sepulchral Urns, in which he treats with his 
uſual learning on the funeral rites of the ancient nations; 
exhibits their various treatment of the dead ; and examines 

the ſubſtances found in his Norfolcian urns. There is, 
perhaps, none of his works which better exemplifies his 
reading or memory. It is ſcarcely to be imagined, how 
many particulars he has amaſſed together, in a treatiſe 
Which ſeems to have been occaſionally written; and for 
Which, therefore, no materials could have been previouſly 
| collected, It is indeed, like other treatiſes of antiquity, 
rather for curioſity than' uſe ; for it is of ſmall 1 importance 
to know which- nation buried their dead in the ground, 

which threw them into the ſea, or which gave them to 
birds and beafts; when the practice of cremation began, 
or when it was diſuſed ; whether the bones of different 


perſons were mingled in the ſame urn; what oblations 


were thrown into the pyre; or how the aſhes of the body 
were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of other ſubſtances. Of the 
uſeleſſneſs of theſe enquiries, Browne ſeems not to have 
been ignorant; and, therefore, concludes them with an 
obſervation which can never be too frequently recollected: 
«All or moſt apprehenſions reſted in opinions of ſome 
« future being, which, ignorantly or coldly believed, begat 
« thoſe perverted conceptions, ceremonies, ſayings, "which 
« Chriſtians pity or laugh at. Happy are they, which live 
4 not in that diſadvantage of time, when men could ſay 
« little for fyturity, but from reaſon ; whereby the nobleſt 
« mind fell often upon doubtfut deaths, and melancholy 
« diſſolutions: with theſe hopes Socrates warmed his 


« doubtful ſpirits againſt the cold potion and Cato, before 


« he durſt give the fatal ſtroke, ſpent part of the night in 

44 reading the immortality of Plato, thereby confirming his 

« wavering hand unto the animoſity of that attempt. 

It is the heavieſt ſtone that melancholy can throw at 2 

de man, to tell himthe is at the end of his nature; or that 
90 there i is no further ſtate to come, unto which this ſeems 


At the end of Hydriotaphia: 
| ty progreſſi: aal 
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0 progreſſional, and otherwiſe made in vain: without 
tc this accompliſhment, the natural expectation and defire 


c of ſuch a ſtate were but a fallacy in nature: unſatisfied 


« conſiderators would quarrel at the juſtneſs of the con- 
cc ſtitution, and reſt content that Adam had fallen lower, 
« whereby, by knowing no other original, and deeper igno- 
« rarice of themſelves, they might have enjoyed the hap- 
« pineſs of inferior creatures, who in tranquillity poſſeſs 
« their conſtitutions, as having not the apprehenſion to 
« deplore their own natures; and being framed below the 
« circumference of theſe hopes of cognition of better things, 

« the wiſdom of God hath negeſlitated their contentment. 
„ But the ſuperior ingredient and obſcured part of ours 


C“ ſelyes, whereto all preſent felicities afford no reſting 


« contentment, will be able at laſt to tell us we are more 


than our preſent ſelves ; and evacuate ſuch hopes in the | 


« fruition of their own accompliſhments.” _ 


' To his treatiſe on U7n-burial was added The garden of. 


Cyrus, or the quicunxial lozenge, or network plantation of the 


ancients, artificially, naturally, myſtically conſidered. This 


diſcourſe he begins with the Sacred Garden, in which the 
firſt man was placed; and deduces the practice of horti- 


culture from the earlieſt accounts of antiquity to the time 


of the Perſian Cyrus, the firſt man whom we actually know 


to have planted a quincunx; which, however, our author 


is inclined: to believe of longer date, and not only diſcovers 
it in the deſcription of the hanging gardens of Babylon, but 
ſeems willing to believe, and to perſuade his reader, that it 


was practiſed by the feeders on vegetables before the flood. 


| Some of the moſt pleaſing performances have been pro- 
duced by learning and genius exerciſed upon ſubjects of 
little importance. It ſeems to have been in all ages the 
pride of wit, to ſnew how it could exalt the low, and am- 


plify the little. To ſpeak not inadequately of things really 
and naturally great, is a taſk not only difficult but diſagree- 


able ; becauſe the writer is degraded in his own eyes by 


ſtanding in compariſon with his ſubject, to which he can 


hope to add nothing from his imagination; but it is a per- 
petual triumph of fancy to expand a ſcanty theme, to raiſe 
glittering ideas from obſcure properties, and to produce to 
the world an object of wonder to which nature had con- 
tributed little. To this ambition, perhaps, we owe the 
frogs of Homer, the gnat and the bees of Virgil, the 
92 | 5 e butterfly 
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butterfly of Spenſer, the ſhadow of Wowerus, and the 
quincunx of Browne. = | „ 
In the proſecution of this ſport of fancy, he conſiders 
every production of art and nature in which he could 
find any decuſſation or approaches to the form of a 
quincunx; and as a man once reſolved upom ideal diſcoveries 
ſeldom ſearches long in vain, he finds his favourite figure 
in almoſt every thing, whether natural or invented, ancient 
or modern, rude or artificial, ſacred and civil, ſo that a 
reader, not watchful againſt the power of his infuſions, 
would imagine that decuſſation was the great buſineſs of 
the world, and that nature and art had no other purpoſe 
than to exemplify and imitate a quincunx. | 
To ſhew the excellence of this figure he ' enumerates 
all its properties; and finds in it almoſt every thing of uſe 
or pleaſure; and to ſhew how readily he fupplies what he 
cannot find, one .inſtance may be ſufficient : though 
« therein (fays he) we meet not with right angles, yet every 


« rhombus containing four angles equal unto two right, it 
« virtually contains two right in every one“ 5 

The fanciful ſports of great minds are never without 
ſome advantage to knowledge. Browne has interſperſed 
many curious obfervations on the form of plants, and the 
laws of vegetation z and appears to have been a yery accu- 
fate obſerver of the modes of germination, and to have 
watched with great nicety the evolution of the parts of 
plants from their ſeminal principles. er | 5 


\ 


He is then naturally led to treat of the number Five; 


and finds, that by this number many things are circum- 


ſcribed z that there are five kinds of vegetable productions, 
five ſections of a cone, five orders of architecture, and 
five acts of a play. And obſerving that five was the ancient 
conjugal, or wedding number, he proceeds to a ſpecula- 
tion which I ſhall give in his own words; « the ancient 
«© numeriſts made out the conjugal number by two and 
« three, the firſt parity and imparity, the active and 
« paſſive digits, the material and formal principles in 
« generative ſocieties.” "Ng 
heſe are all the tracts which he publiſhed. But many 
papers were found in his clofet : “ ſome of them, (ſays 
« Whitefoot,) defigned for the preſs, were often tranſcribed 
« and corrected by his own hand, after the faſhion of great 
« and curious writers.” LO” 
Of theſe, two collections have been publiſhe1; one by 
Dr. Teniſon, the other in 1722 by a nameleſs editor- 
5 — Whether 
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Whether the one or the other ſelected thoſe pieces which 


the author would have preferred, cannot be known: but 
they have both the merit of giving to mankind what was 
too valuable to be ſuppreſſed ; and what might, without 
their interpoſition, have perhaps periſhed among other innu- 


merable labours of learned men, or have been burnt in a 


ſcarcity of fuel like the papers of Peirecius, 


The firſt of thefe poſthumous treatiſes contains Obſer- | 


vations upon ſeveral plants mentioned in Scripture : theſe 
remarks, though they do not immediately either rectify the 
faith, or refine the morals of the reader, yet are by no 
means to be cenſured as ſuperfluous niceties, or uſeleſs 
ſpeculations ; for they often ſhew ſome propriety of de- 


- ſcription, or elegance of alluſion, utterly undiſcoverable to 


readers not ſkilled in Oriental botany ; and are often of 
more important uſe, as they remove ſome difficulty from 
narratives, or ſome obſcurity from precepts. | 


The next is, Of garlands, or coronary and garland plants ; 


a ſubject merely of learned curioſity, without any other 
end than the pleafure of reflecting on ancient cuſtoms, or 


on the induſtry with which ſtudious men have endeavoured 


to recover them. | , „ 
The next is a letter, On the fiſhes eaten by our Saviour 


„ 


with his Diſciples, after his reſurrection from the dead; which 


contains no determinate reſolution of the queſtion, what 


they were, for indeed it cannot be determined. All the 


information that diligence or learning eould ſupply conſiſts 


in an enumeration of the fiſhes produced in the waters of 


Judea. 


modern in the firſt of which he gives the proper interpre- 
tation of ſome ancient names of animals, commonly 
miſtaken; and in the other has ſome curious obſervations 
on the art of hawking, which he cenſiders as a practice 
unknown to the ancients. I believe all our ſports of the 
field are of Gothic original; the ancients neither hunted 


by the ſcent, nor ſeemed mneh to have practiſed horſeman- 


ſhip as an exerciſe ; and though, in their works, there is 


mention of aucupium and piſcatio, they ſeem no more to 


have been conſidered as diverſions, than agriculture or any 

other manual labour. | Ss 1 | 
In two more letters he ſpeaks of the cymbals of the Hebreaus, 
but without any ſatisfactory determination; and of ropalic 
2 Tr | . 


=" 


Then follow, Anſwers to certain queries about fiſhes, birds, 
and inſeci ; and A letter of hawks and falconry ancient and 
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or gradual verſes, that is, of verſes beginning with a word 
of one ſyllable, and proceeding by words of which each has 
a ſyllable more than the former ; as; ' Su, 


« O deus, æternæ ſtationis conciliator.” Avsoxivs, 


and after this manner purſuing the hint, he mentions many 
other reſtrained methods of verſifying, to which induſtri- 
. ous ignorance has ſometimes voluntarily ſubjected itſelf, _ 
His next attempt is, On languages, and particularly the 
Saxon tongue. He diſcourſes with great learning, and gene- 
rally with great juſtneſs, of the derivation and changes of 
languages; but, like other men of multifarious learning, 
he receives ſome notions without examination. Thus he 
obſerves, according to the popular opinion, that the Spani- 
ards have retained ſo much Latin, as to be able to compoſe 
ſentences that ſhall be at once grammatically Latin and 
Caſtilian : this will appear very unlikely to a man that 
confiders the Spaniſh terminations; and Howel, who 
was eminently ſkilful in the three provincial languages, 
declares, that after many eſſays he never could effect it. 

The principal deſign of this letter is to ſhew the affinity 
between the modern Engliſh and the ancient Saxon; and 
he obſerves, very rightly, that « though we have borrowed, 
„ many ſubſtantives, adjectives, and ſome verbs from the 
c French; yet the great body of numerals, auxiliary 
„ verbs, articles, pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and 
& prepoſitions, which are the diſtinguiſhing and laſting 
« parts of a language, remain with us from the Saxon.” 
Io prove this poſition more evidently, he has drawn up 
a ſhort diſcourſe of ſix paragraphs, in Saxon and Engliſh z 
of which every word 1s the ſame in both languages, except- 
ing the terminations and orthography. 'The words are, 
indeeti, Saxon, but the phraſeology is Engliſh ; and, I think, 
_ would not have been underſtood by Bede or Elfric, not- 
withſtanding the confidence of our author. He has, how- 
ever, ſufficiently . proved his poſition, that the Engliſh 
reſembles its parental language more than any modern Eu- 
ropean dialect. „ 5 
There remain ſive tracts of this collection yet unmen- 
tioned; one, Of artiſttial hills, mounts, or barrows, in 
England; in reply to an interrogatory letter of E. D. whom 

the writers of the Biographia Britannica ſuppoſe to be, if 
rightly printed, W. D. or Sir William Dugdale, one of 
= | 1 Brownes 
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Browne's correſpondents. Theſe are declared by Browne, 
in concurrence, I think, with all other antiquaries, to be 
for the moſt part funeral monuments. He proves that both 
the Danes and Saxons buried their men of eminence under 
piles of earth, «which admitting (ſays he) neither orna- 
« ment, epitaph, nor inſcription, may, if earthquakes ſpare. 
« them, outlaſt other monuments : obeliſks have their 
« term, and pyramids will tumble ; but theſe mountainous. 
% monuments may ſtand, and are like to have the ſame 
« period with the earth.“ ee ow 
In the next, he anſwers two geographical queſtions; one 
concerning 'Troas, mentioned in the Acts and Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, which he determines to be the city built near the 
ancient Ilium; and the other concerning the dead ſea, of 
which he gives the ſame account with other writers. . 
Another letter treats Of the anſwers of the oracle of Apollo, 
at Delphos, to Croeſus king of Lydia. In this tract nothing 
deſerves notice, more than that Browne conſiders the oracles 
as evidently and Ca pq, ſupernatural, and founds all 
his diſquiſition upon that poſtulate. He wonders why the 
phyſiologiſts of old, having ſuch means of inſtruction, did 
not enquire into the ſecrets of nature: But judiciouſly con- 
cludes, that ſuch queſtions would probably bows been vain; 
« for in matters cognoſcible, and formed for our diſquiſi- 
tion, our induſtry muſt be our oracle, and reaſon our 
ec Apollo. | ))%% dS 
The pieces that remain are, A prophecy concerning the 1 
ture ſtate of ſeveral nations in which Browne plainly diſco- 
vers his expectation to be the ſame with that entertained 
lately with more confidence by Dr. Berkeley, « that America 
« will be the the ſeat of the fifth empire: and Meum clau- 
ſum, frve Bibliotheca abſcondita ; in which the author amuſes 
himſelf with imagining the exiſtence of books and curioſi- 
ties, either never in being, or irrecoverably loſt. 
Theſe pieces I have recounted as they are ranged in 
Teniſon's collection, becauſe the editor has given no ac- 
count of the time at which any of them were written. 
Some of them are of little value, more than as they gratify 
the mind with the picture of a great ſcholar, turning his 
learning into amuſement ; or ſhew upon how great a 
variety of enquiries the ſame mind has been ſucceſsfully. 
employed. | Y No 
The other collection of his poſthumous pieces, publiſhed 
in octavo, London 1722, contains Repertorium : or jome 
Volo . BE 2 Account 
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eccount of the 1 is * in the chat of Nor 
wich; where, as Teniſon obſerves, there is not matter pro- 
portionate to the {kill of the antiquary. | | 

The other pieces are, * Anſwers to Sir William Dug- 
c dale's enquiries about the fens 5 a letter concerning Ire- 
« land; another relating to urns newly diſcovered ; ſome 
64 mort ſtrictures on different ſubjects ; : and 3 letter to y 
«friend on the death of his intimate friend,” publiſhed,” 
ſingly by the author's fort in 1690. 

Nerz is inſerted, in tlie Biographia Britannica, i A At- 
« ter containing inſtructions for the ſtudy of phyſic;“ 
which, with the eſſays here offered to che public, Faber 
the widths of Dr. Browne, © © : 

To the life of this learned man, there remains little to 
be added, but that in 1665 he was choſen honoraty fellow 
of the college of phyſicians, as a man, „ Virtute-et literis 
% ornatiſſimus ;—eminently embelliſhed with literature 
« and virtue: and, in 1671, received, at Norwich, the 
honour of knighthood from Charles II. 4 prince, who, | 
with many frailties and'vices, had yer {kill to diſcover ex- 
_ cellence, and virtue to teward it with ſuch honorary diſ- 
tinctions at leaſt as coſt him nothing, yet, conferred by a 

king ſo judicious and ſo much beloved, had the power of 
| giving merit new luſtre and greater popularity. | 

Thus he lived in high reputation, till in his ſeventy-itth. 
year he was ſeized with a cholic, which, after having tor- 
- tured him about a week, put an end to his life at Norwich, 
on his birth-day, October 19, 1682 *. Some of his laſt 
words were expreſſions of ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and 
fearleſſneſs of death. 

He lies buried in the church of St. peter, Mancroft, 
in Norwich, with this inſcription on A ; mural NURS, 
placed on the ſouth pillar of the altar : 3 
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1 his lady, who died in 1685, he left a n and 
chree daughters. Of the daughters nothing very remarka- 
ble is 1 8 9 4 his foh, Edward Browne, requires a par- 
dear: mention 
e. was born about 97e yeat 1642 and, after havifg 
aſſed through the claſſes of the ſchoot: at Norwich] became 
bachelor of Phyle at Cambridge 3 and aftetwards removing 
to Merton-College 1 in Oxford, was admitted there to the 
ſame” degree, and afterwards made a doctor. In 1668 
he vißted part of Germany; ; and in the year 12 8 
made {a wider excurſion ! into Auſtria, Hungary, and Theſ- 
_ fly; where the Turkiſh ſultan then kept his court at 
Lariſſa. He afterwards paſſed through Italy. His {kill in 
natural hiſtory made him particularly attentive to mines 
and metallurgy. Upon his return he publiſhed an account 
of the countries through which he had paſſed ; which I 
haye heard commended by a learned traveller, who has 
viſited many places after him, as written, with ſcrupulous 
and exact yeracity, ſuch as is ſcarcely to be found in any 
other book of the ſame kind. But whatever it may contri- 
bute to the inſtruction of a naturaliſt, I cannot recommend 
it as likely t to give much pleaſure to common readers ; ; for 
„ ERS: EY - whether 
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whether it be that the world is very uniform, and therefore 
he who'is reſolyed to adhere to truth will have few novel- 
ties to relate ; or that Dr. Browne was, by the train of his 
ſtudies, led to enquire moſt after thoſe things by which 
the greateſt part of mankind is little affected; a great part 
of his book ſeems to contain very unimportant accounts of 
his paſſage from one place where he ſaw little, to another 
%%% 8 | 

Upon his return, he practiſed phyſic in London; was 
made phyſician firft to Charles IT. and afterwards, in 1682, 
to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. About the ſame time he 

joined his name to thoſe of many other eminent men, in 
« a tranſlation of Plutarch's lives.” He was firſt cenſor, 
then elect, and. treaſurer of the college of phyſicians ; of 
which in 1705 he was choſen preſident, and held his office 
till in 1708 he died in a degree of eſtimation ſuitable to a man 
ſo variouſly accompliſhed, that King Charles had honoured 
him with this panegyric, that “ he was, as learned as any of 
te the college, and as well-bred as any of the court. 

Of every great and eminent character part breaks forth _ 
into public view, and part lies hid' in domeſtic privacy. 
Theſe qualities, which have been exerted in any. known and 
laſting performances, may, at any diltance of time, be 
EY and eſtimated ; but ſilent excellencies are ſoon. for- 
gotten ; and thoſe minute peculiarities which diſcriminate | 
every man from all others, if they are not recorded by thoſe 
whom perſonal knowledge enables. to obſerve them, are 
irrecoverably loſt. This mutilation of character muſt have 
happened, among many others, to Sir Thomas Browne, 
had it not been delineated by his friend Mr. Whitefoot, 

4 who eſteemed it an eſpecial favour of Providence, to 
c. have had a particular acquaintance with him for two- 

« thirds of his life.” Part of his obſervations I ſhall 
therefore copy. VVV 
1 For a character of his perſon, his complexion and hair 
« was anſwerable to his name; his ſtature was moderate, 
5 and habit of body neither fat nor lean, but «oagx®.. 

« In his habit of cloathing, he had an averſion. to all 
&« ſinery, and affected plainneſs, both in the faſhion and 
« ornaments. He ever wore a cloke, or boots, when few 
© others did. He kept himſelf always very warm, and 
4 thought it moſt ſafe ſo to do, though he never loaded 
« himſelf with ſuch a multitude of garments, as Suetonius 
es reports of Auguſtus, enough to cloath a good 3 

bes S | | cc 
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c The horizon of his underſtanding was much larger 
« than the hemiſphere of the world: all that was viſible 
« in the heavens he comprehended ſo well, that few that 
c are under them knew ſo much: he could tell the num- 
(c ber of the vifible ſtars in his horizon, and call: them all 
« by their names that had any; and of the earth he had 
« ſuch a minute and exact geographical knowledge as if 
tte he had been by Divine Providence ordained furveyor- 
& general of the whole terreſtrial orb, and its products, 
c minerals, plants, and animals. He was ſo curious a 
« botaniſt, that, beſides the ſpecifical diſtinctions, he made 
« nice and elaborate obſervations, equally uſeful as enterr 
«taining. Ji RN eino 4:9 4 1 e 31 118 5 1 e 2s 
His memory; though not ſo eminent as that of Seneca 
cc or Scaliger, was capaeious and tenacious, informich' as 
« he remembered all that was remarkable in any book that 
« he had read ; and not only knew all perſons again that 
« he had ever ſeen at any diſtance of time, but remem- 
« bered the circumſtances of their bodies, and their parti 
cc cular diſcourſes and ſpeec hee. 
«Tn the Latin poets he remembered every thing that 
« was acute and pungent: he had read moſt of the hiftsz 
« rians, ancient and modern, wherein his obſervations 
cc were ſingular, not taken notice of by common readers; 
cc he was excellent company when he was at leiſure, and 
ce ee more light than heat in the temper of his 
„„ Pia... n / 
c He had no deſpotical power over his affections and 
« paſſions (that was a privilege of original perfection, for- 
« feited by the neglect of the uſe of it), but as large a poli- 
e tical power over them, as any ſtoic, or man of his time; 
„ whereof he gave ſo great experiment, that he hath very 
tc rarely been known to have been overcome with any of 
e them. The ſtrongeſt that were found in him, both of 
te the iraſcible and concupiſcible, were under the contrbul 
« of his reaſon. Of admiration, which is one of them, 


being the only product, either of ignorance, or uncom- 


« mon knowledge, he had more and leſs than other men, 

« upon the ſame account of his knowing more than others; 

„ ſo that though he met with many rarities, he admired 

e them not ſo much as others do. 4 
« He was never ſeen to be tranſported with mirth, or 

4 dejected with fadneſs ; always cheerful, but rarely merry, 
c at any ſenſible rate ;; ſeldom heard to break a jeſt; 2 


V 


— 
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„ when he did, he would be apt to bluſh at the levity» of 
_ it: his gravity was natural, without affectation. 
% His modeſty was viſible in a natural habitual -bluſh, 
ce which was inereaſed upon the leaſt occaſion, and oft diſ-. 
46 covered without any obſervable cauſe.. + 518 790 * 
„They that knew no more of him than by the briſkneſs 
be of his writings, faund themſelves deceived in their ex- 
i pectation, hen they came in his company, noting the 
«6: 3 andi. ſobriety of his aſpect and gonverſation; ſo 
6 free from loquaciiy, or much talkativeneſs, that he Was 
$ ſomething difficult to be engaged in any diſcpurſe; 
66 though, when he:; was, ſo, it/ Was always: ſingular s:and 
« never trite or vulgar. - Parſimonious in nothing but his | 
be, time, -whereof the:made;as much improvement, with as 
e little loſs'as-:any:man/-in; it: whemhe had any to ſpare 
ge from his drudging practice, he as ſearoę patient of any 
$:idiverfion frotu his ſtudy; ſo impatient of flothjand-idle- 
_ _$:neſs; that he would ſay, he could not, do nothing. 
3 Sir Thomas. underſtood: moſt of the European langua- 
« ges; viz. all that are in Hutter's Bible, Which he wade 
i uſe of! The Latin and Greek he underſtood exitically ; 
$6 the Oriental languages, which never were vernaculat in 
$6: this part of the world, he thought the uſe of them would 
te not anſwer the time and pains. of learning them; yet 
ln had ſo great a veneration for the matrix of them, viz. 
te the Hebrew, canſocrated tothe oracles of God, that he 
« was not content to be totally ignorant of it; though 
geuvery little of his ſcience is to be found in any books of 
t that primitive language. And though much is ſaid to 
t be written in the derivative idioms: of that tongue, eſpe- 
&:cially the Arabic, yet he was ſatisfied with the tranſlati- 
«ons, wherein he found nothing admirableQ. 
, In his religion he continued in the ſame mind which 
. he had declared in his firſt bock, written when he was 
% but thirty years old, his Religio Medici, wherein he fully 
e aſſented to that of the church of England, preferring it 
u before any in the world, as did the learned Grotius. He 
, attended the public ſervice very conſtantly, when he was 
« not with-held by his practice; never miſſed the ſacra- 
& ment in his pariſh, if he were in town; read the beſt 
« Engliſh ſermons he could hear of, with liberal applauſe; 
1 and delighted not in controverſies. In his laſt fickneſs, 
1 wherein he continued about a week's. time, enduring 
6 great pain of the cholic, beſides a continual fever, with ” 
% 2 8 1 a „t muc 
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« much/patience as hath been feen in any man, withou} 
«arty pretence of Stoical apathy, animoſity, or vanity of 
nt bein concerned thereat, or ſuffering no Aire 
66 Wb appineſs NET / agis, Abr. CANES 

«His patictice was founded upon the Chiiſtian plots. 
ec 55 „anti a Hund faith of God's provwidence, and a meek 
« And holy ſabmiſſron thereunto, Weh he ex preſſed. it = 
«few words. I viſited him near his end, wn he had 

e not ſtrength to hear or ſpeak much; the laſt words which 

« T heard from him were, beſides fome expreſſions of dear- | 
«neſs, that he did freely ſubmit to the will'of God, be- 
„ ing without fear: he had often triumphed over the King 
«-'6f terrors in others, and given many repulſes in tlie de- 
« fence of patients; but, when his own turn came, he 
© {ubmiirtes om” 4 Seel rational, and e Io 


* S. . 
Ho ns a bra made good the old r of "Dar 
« 'Calehus cher, had he lived in a place that could have af- 

c forded it. But his indulgence and liberality to his chil- | 
“ dren, eſpecially”; in their travels, two of his ſons in di- 

_ & vers countries, and two of his daughters. in France, | 
« ſpent him" more that a little. He was liberal in his 
« houſe-entertainments/ and in his charity; he left a com- 
« fortable, but no great. eſtate, both to his lady and chil- 

e dfen, gained by his own induſtry | 

„ Such was his ſagacity and beg of all hiſtory, 
« ancient and modern, and his obſervations thereupon ſo 
« ſingular, that it hath been faid, by them that knew him 
<6: beſt, that if his profeſſion, and place of abode, would 208 
e have ſuited his ability, he would have made an extraor- 1 
« dinary man ſor the privy- council, not much inferior to | 

. & the famous Padre TR the late rake of the Venitian 
ee 

« Though he were no prophet, nor "fon of a prophet, 
« yet in that faculty which comes neareſt it he excelled, 
« 1, e. the ſtochaſtic, wherein he was ſeldom miſtaken, as | bl 
« to future events, as well public as private; but not apt : 
ce to diſcover any preſages or ſuperſtition.” 

It is obſervable, that he who in his earlier years had 900 
all the books againſt religion, was in the latter part of his 
life averſe ſrom controverſies. To play with important | 
truths, to diſturb the repoſe of eſtabliſned tenets, to ſubti- 
lize objections, and elude proof, is too often the ſport of 
| waer vanit „of which maturer experience commonly 
wy 7 | 

; repents. 


— 
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r 


de fer them, till my better ſettled deen, and more 


3 


of others; and WY ſometimes aſſume to himſelf, without 
ſufficient reaſons 


olution. _ . 
„ That there were not many extant, that in a noble way 


ts feared the face of death leſs than himſelf; he might like- 


wiſe believe at a very eaſy expence, while death was yet at 
2 diſtance ; but the time will come to every human being, 
2 8850 rl * o Wy 1 . * ; w en 


when it muſt be known how well he can bear to die ; and 
jt has appeared that our author's fortitude did not deſert him 
in the great hour of trial. 1 W ee f N 3s, 1 
It was: obſerved by ſome of the remarkers on the 
Religio: Medici, that the author was yet alive, and might 


« grow worſe as well as better; it is therefore happy, that 


this ſuſpicion can be obviated by a teſtimony given to the 
continuance of his virtue, at a time when death had ſet 
him free from danger of change, and his panegyriſt from 
temptation to flatter . 912 Gr! a * 

But it is not on the praiſes of others, but on his own 
writings, that he is to depend for the eſteem of poſterity; 
of which he will not eaſily be deprived vrhile learning ſhall 
have any reverence among men: for there is no ſcience in 
which he does not diſcover ſome ſkill; and ſcarce any kind 
of knowledge, profane or ſacred, abſtruſe or elegant, 
. which he does not appear to have cultivated with ſucceſs. 


His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude of ideas, 


ſometimes obſtruct the tendency of his reaſoning, and the 
clearneſs of his deciſions: on whatever ſubject he employ- 
ed his mind, there ſtarted up immediately ſo many images 
before him, that he loſt one by graſping another. His 
memory ſupplied him with ſo many illuſtrations, parallel 
or dependent notions, that he was always ſtarting into col- 


Jateral conſiderations: but the ſpirit and yigour of his pur- : 


ſuit always gives delight; and the reader follows him, with- 
out reluctance, through his mazes, in themſelves flowery 
and pleaſing, and ending at the point . e in view. 
Jo have great excellences and great faults, magne vir- 
te tutes nec minora vitia, is the poeſy, ſays our author, 
« of the beſt natures.” This poeſy may be properly ap- 
lied to the ſtyle of Browne; it is vigorous, but rugged ; 
it is learned, but pedantic; it is deep, but obſcure; it 
ſtrikes, but does not pleaſe; it commands, but does not 
allure ; his tropes are harſh, and his combinations uncouth. 


He fell into an age in which our language began to loſe the 


ſtability which it had obtained in the time of Elizabeth; 
and was conſidered by every writer as a ſubject on which 
he might try his plaſtic ſkill, by moulding it according to 
his own fancy. Milton, in conſequence of this encroaching 
licence, began to introduce the Latin idiom: and Browne, 
though he gave leſs diſturbance to our ſtructures in phraſeo- 

| logy, yet poured in a multitude of exotic words; many, 
indeed, uſeful and ſignificant, which, if rejected, muſt be 
node nay R ſupplied 
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ſupplied by eircumlocution; fach as W For the 
ſtate of many living” at the ſame table; but many ſuper: 
fluous, as a paralegical for an unreaſonable! doubt; and 
ſome ſo obſcure, that they conceal hls meaning rather than 
explain it, as arthrititul analogies for Parts that OE ſome 
| 1 the place of joint??? 
His ſtyle is, indeed, a tiſſue of many languages; AA niiz- 
turd of hoxwhogrtivons words, brought together from'dif. 
tant regions, with terms originally appropriated to one art, 
and drawn by violence into the ſervice of another; He 
muſt however be confeſſed to have augmented our philoſo- 
ꝓhical diction; and in defence of his uncommon words 
and expreſſions, we muſt conſider, that he had uncommon 
ſentiments, and was not content to expreſs in many words 
that os for which _ mms” 'could-: ae a —_ 
am 30 mien Meet 
But * innovations: are foinetimes. eafing; and his te- 
merities happy: : he has many verba ardentia, forcible ex- 
preſſons, which he would never have found, but by. ven- 
turing to the utmoſt verge of propriety: and flights which 
would never have been reached, but: 8 one h had "oy 
kn fear of the ſhame of ſalling. SORES 
Jhere, remains yet an objection eee of 
Browne, more formidable than the animatlverſions of cri- 
tieiſm. There are paſſages from which ſome have taken 
occaſian to rank him among deiſts, and others among athe- 
iſts. It would be difficult to gueſs how any ſuch concluſi- 
on ſhould be formed, had not experience ſhewn that there 
are two ſorts of men wing to —_ the catalogue « of 
ingen 7:55 
It has been n oblereedy! that'an atheiſt has mo] juſt 
reaſon for endeavouring converſions; and yet none haraſs 
thoſe minds which they can influence, with more importu- 
vity of ſolicitation to adopt their opinions. In proportion 
as they doubt the truth of their own doctrines, they are 
deſirous to gain the atteſtation of another underſtanding; 
and induſtriouſly labour to win a proſelyte, and eagerly 
catch at the eel eee to 9 2 8 by their ſect ws a 
celebrated name *, i 
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1 Therefore no Hereties 6 to . 
Their wild opinions like theſe Epicures. 
For ſo their ſtaggering thoughts are computed, _ _ 
And other men's aſſent their doubt aſſures. Davits, 


The 
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The others become friends to infidelity only by unſkilful 


| hoſtility a men of rigid: orthodoxy, cautious converfation, 


and religions aſperity. Among , theſe, it is too frequently 


the practice, to, make in their heat conceſſionz to 


atheiſm; vor, deiſm, which their moſt confident! advocates 

had never dared to claim, or to bope. A ſally of levity, 
an idle paradox, an indecent jeſt, an unſcaſonable objec- 
tion, are ſufficient in the opinion of theſe. men, to efface a 


name from the liſts of Chriſtianity, to exclude a ſoul from 


everlaſting life. Such men are ſo Watchful to, cenſure, 


that they have ſeldom much care to look ſor favourable in- 


terpretations of ambiguities, to ſer. the general tenor of 


* 


life againſt ſingle failures, or to know-how: ſoon any flip of 
inadvertency has heen expiated by ſorrow and retraction; 
but let fly their fulminations, without, mercy or. prudence, 
againſt ſſight offences or caſual. temerities, againſt cries 
never committed, or immediately repented. 

The infidel knows well what he is doing. He is endes 


vouring to ſupply, by authority, the deficiency of his ar- 


guments; and to make his cauſe leſs invidious, by ſhewing 
numbers on his ſide: he will, therefore, not change his 
conduct, till he reforms! his principles. But the zealot 
thould recollect, that he is labouring, by this frequency of 


ex communication, againſt his, own cauſe; and voluntarily 


adding ſtrength to the enemies of truth. It muſt always 
be the condition of à great part of mankind to reject and 
embrace tenets upon the authority of thoſe whom they 
think wiſer than themſelves; and, therefore, the addition 


of every name to infidelity in ſome degree invalidates that 
argument upon which the religion pf multitudes is neceſ- 


larily founded. 

Men may differ from each other in many. neligions opi- 
nions, and yet all may retain the eſſentials of a 
men may ſometimes eagerly diſpute, and yet not differ 


much from one another: the rigorous perſecutors of error 


ſhould, therefore, enlighten their zeal with knowledge, 


and temper their orthodoxy with charity; that charity, 
without which orthodoxy is vain z charity that “ thinketh 
© no evil,“ but hopeth all things,” and endureth all 


( things. „ 


Whether 1 has been numbered among the con- 


temners of religion, by the fury of its friends, or the arti- 


fice of its enemies, it is no difficult taſk to replace him 


: among the moſt zealous profeſſors of Chriſtianity. He 


may; ; 


U 
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may, perhaps, in the ardour of his imagination, have 
hazarded an expreſſion, which a mind intent upon. faults 
may interpret into hereſy, if conſidered apart from the reſt 
of his diſcourſe z but a phraſe is not to be oppoſed to vo- 
lumes: there is ſcarcely a writer to be found, whoſe pro- 
feſſion was not divinity, that has fo frequently teſtified his 
belief of the ſacred writings, has appealed to them with 
ſuch unlimited fubmiſhon, or mentioned them with ſuch 
D d v 
It is, indeed, fomewhat wonderful, that he ſhould be 
placed without the pale of Chriſtianity, who declares, that 
he aſſumes the honourable ſtyle of a Chriſtian,“ not be- 
cauſe it is © the religion of his country,” but becauſe 
„ having in his riper years and confirmed judgment ſeen 
ec and examined all, he finds himſelf obliged, by the prin- 
4 eiples of grace, and the law of his own reaſon, to em- 
4e brace no other name but this :” who, to ſpecify his per- 
ſuaſion yet more, tells us, that . he is of the Reformed 
« Religion; of the ſame belief our Saviour taught, the 
« apoſtles diſſeminated, the | fathers authorized, and the 
c martyrs confirmed: who, though « paradoxical in phi- 
& loſophy, loves in divinity to keep the beaten road; and 
« pleaſes himſelf that he has no taint of hereſy, ſchiſm, 
« or error :” to whom, „where the Scripture is ſilent, the 
« Church is a text; where that ſpeaks, tis but a comment:“ 
and who uſes not « the dictates of his own 'reaſon, but 
« where there is a joint ſilence of both: who bleſſes him- 
« ſelf, that he lived not-in the days of miracles, when 
cc faith had been thruſt upon him; but enjoys that greater 
« bleſſing, pronounced to all that believe and ſaw not.“ 
He cannot ſurely be charged with a defect of faith, who 
« believes that our Saviour was dead, and buried, and 
« roſe again, and deſires to ſee him in his glory ;” and 
who affirms, that « this is not much to believe ;” that 
«© we have reaſon to owe this faith unto hiſtory ;” and 
that « they only had the advantage of a bold and noble 
« faith, who lived before his coming; and upon obſcure 
tc prophecies and myſtical types, could raiſe a belief.” 
Nor can contempt of the poſitive and ritual parts of reli- 
ion be imputed to him, who doubts, whether a good man 
would refuſe a poiſoned euchariſt; and “ who would vio- 
cc late his own arm, rather than a church“ 
_ "The opinions of every man muſt be learned from him- 
ſelf: concerning his practice, it is ſafeſt to truſt war evi- 
7 en 5 | „ once 
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dence of others. Where theſe teſtimonies concur, no 
higher degree of hiſtorical certainty can be obtained; and 
they apparently concur to prove, that Browne was x 
_ zealous adherent to the faith of Chriſt, that he lived 
in obedience to his laws, and died in confidence of his 
mercy. | „ A 
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R OGER ASCHAM was born in the year 1515, at 


Kirby Wiſke (or Kirby Wicke), a village near Northallerton 
in Yorkſhire, of a family above the vulgar. His father, 
John Aſcham, was houſe-ſteward in the family of Scroop 


and in that age, when the different orders of men were at 


a greater diſtance from each other, and the manners of 


gentlemen were regularly formed by menial ſervices in 
great houſes, lived with a very conſpicuous reputation. 
Margaret Aſcham, his wife, is ſaid to have been allied to 


many conſiderable families, but her maiden name is not re- 


corded. She had three ſons, of whom Roger was the 


youngeſt, and ſome daughters; but who can hope, that of 
any progeny more than one ſhall deſerve to be mention- 


ed? They lived married fixty-ſeven years, and at laſt died 


together almoſt on the ſame hour of the ſame day, 
Roger having paſſed his firſt years under the care of his 
parents, was adopted into the family of Antony Wingheld, 
who maintained him, and committed his education, with 


that of his own ſons, to the care of one Bond, a domeſtic 


tutor. . He very early diſcovered. an unuſual fondneſs for 


literature an eager peruſal of Engliſh books; and hav- 


ing paſſed happily through the ſcholaſtic rudiments, was 
put, in 1530, by his patron Wingheld, to St. John's col- 
lege in Cambridge. ; 7 b 


Aſcham entered Cambridge at a time when the laſt great | 
revolution of the intellectual world was filling every aca- 


demical mind with ardour or anxiety. The deſtruction of 


the Conſtantinopolitan empire had driven the Greeks with 


their language into the interior parts of Europe, the art 


of printing had made the books eaſily attainable, and Greek 
now began to be taught in England. The doctrines of 

Luther Lad already filled all the nations of the Romiſh 
communion with controverſy and diſſention. New fludies 
of literature, and new tenets of religion, found employ- 


* Firſt printed before his Works in 4to. 


ment 
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ment for all who were deſirous of truth, or ambitious f 
fame. Learning was at that time proſecuted with that 
eagerneſs and perſeverance which in this age of indiffer- 
ence and diſſipation it is not eaſy to conceive. To teach 
or to learn, was at once the buſineſs and the;pleaſure © 
the academical life; and an emulation of udy was raiſed 
by Cheke and Smiths to which hen te preſent age per- 
haps owes many advantages, without remembering or 
%% ⅛ʃù d»! 
| Aſcham' ſoon reſolved to unite himſelf to thoſe who were 
_ enlarging the bounds of knowledge, and, immediately upon 
his admiſſion into the college, applied himſelf to the ſtudy. 
of Greek. Thofe who were zealous for the new learning, 
were often no great friends to the old religion; and Aſcham, 
as he'became à Grecian, became a Proteſtant, The Re- 
ſormation was not yet begun, diſaffection to Popery was 
conſidered as a crime 595 puniſhed by excluſion from fa- 
voul ae e enen wa; Wa not e, 
though ſuperſtition, was gradually loſing its hold upon the 
public. Phe ſtudy of Greek was reputable enough, and 
Aſcham purſued it with diligence and ſucceſs equally con- 
ſpicuous. He thought 4 language might be moſt eaſily 
learned by teaching it; and when he had obtained ſome 
| proficiency in Greek, read lectures, while he was yet a 
BY to other boys who were defirous of inſtruttion, 
His induſtry was much encouraged by Pember, a man of 
great eminence at that time, though I know not that he 
has left any monuments behind him, but what the grati- 
tude of his friends and ſcholars has beſtowed, He was 
one of the gu encouragers of Greek learning, and par- 
ticularly applauded Aſcham's lectures, aſſuring him in a 
letter, of which Graunt has preſerved an extract, that he 
would gain more knowledge by. explaining one of Æſop's 
| fables to a boy, than by hearing one of Homer's poems ex- 
_ plained by another. on ù œ , 
Aſcham took his bachelor's degree in 1534, February 
18, in the eighteenth year of his age; a time of life at 
which it is more commoti- now to enter the univerſities 
than to take degrees, but' which, according to the, modes 
of education then in uſq, had nothing of remarkable pre- 
maturity. On the 23d of March following, he was choſen 
fellow of the college; which election he conſidered as a ſe- 
cond birth. Dr. Metcalf, the maſter of the college, a 
man, as Aſcham tells us, © meanly learned himſelf, but, 
BL TTL een, 3s ts He TE . "IP „ no 
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e no mean encourager of learning in others,” clan- 
deſtinely promoted his election, though he openly 
ſeemed firſt to oppoſe it, and afterwards to cenſure 
it, becauſe Afcham was known to favour the new opini- 
ons; and the maſter himſelf was accuſed of giving an un- 
juſt preference to the Northern men, one of the factions 
into which this nation was divided, before we could find - 
any more important reaſon of diſſention, than that ſome 
| were born on the Northern and ſome on the Southern fide 
ef Trent. Any cauſe is ſufficient for a quarrel $ and 
the zealots of the North and South lived long in ſuch ani - 
moſity, that it was thought neceſſary at Oxford: to keep 
them quiet by chuſing one proctor every year from each. 
He ſeems to have been hitherto ſupported by the bounty 
of Wingfield, which his attainment of a fellowſhip now 
freed him from the neceſſity of receiving. Dependence, 
though in thoſe days it was more common, and leſs irkſome, 
than in the preſent ſtate of things, can never have been 
free from diſcontent ; and therefore he that was releaſed 
from it muſt always have rejoiced. The danger is, leſt 
the joy of eſcaping from the patron may not leave ſufh- 
cient memory of the benefactor. Of this forgetfulneſs 
Aſcham cannot be accuſed; for he is recorded to have pre- 
ſerved the moſt grateful and affectionate reverence for 
Wingfield, and to have never grown weary of recounting 
his benefits. . 9 
His reputation ſtill increaſed, and many reſorted to his 
chamber to hear the Greek writers explained. He was 
likewiſe eminent for other accompliſhments. - By the ad- 
vice of Pember, he had learned to play on muſical inſtru- 
ments, and he was one of the few who excelled in the 
mechanical art of writing, which then began to be culti- 
vated among us, and in which we now ſurpaſs all other 
nations. He not only wrote his pages with neatneſs, but 
_ embelliſhed them with elegant draughts and illuminations; 
an art at that time ſo highly valued, that it contributed 
much both to his fame and his fortune. . 

He became maſter of arts in March 1537, in his twenty- 
firſt year; and then, if not before, commenced tutor, and 
publiely undertook the education of young men. A tutor 
of one-and-twenty, however accompliſhed with learning, 
however exalted by genius, would now gain little reverence 
or obedience ; but in thoſe days of diſcipline and regularity, 
the authority of the ſtatutes eaſily ſupplied that 7 the 

| DE fo teacher; 
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| teacher; att- power that was kawfot was * Be. 

8 nden young tutors had till younger pupis. 5 
Kſcham i ſaid to have courted! His ſcholars"to" Kay by | 
every inditement, to have treated them wir — — kindmeſs, 
and to Ravi taken eare at once to inſtill learn 

to enlighten their minds, and to form their e Na 
2 his ſcholars roſe 8 eminende ef. and Lie 51 


garen W Akan to esd im 1 pen 
ſehoolez and paid hi Bs 
. 5 ap au Wüs then reckoned ſuffieientiy 4 
_ kefhire WãZ4²e‚ afterwards ſounded by king Henry, and den 
quitted the ſchools; "but continued thy Ln my Ties authors | 
in his o coll | 
He was at firſt "5 oppbnenr of the nb be 
Wtrocuced) or! rather of the ancient reſtored," about this 
time by OCheke and Smith, and mate ſore exutiong' ſtrug- 
gles for the common practice, whith'the credit and digeiit 
of Kis antagomiſts did! not permit him to defend very Pub 
Hely, or Witli much vehemenee: nor were they Jong” his 
antagoniſts ;i for either his affection for their merit, or his 
comeiction of the eogency of their arguments, fo6n this ped 
his opinion and his practice, and he ee ever aft to 
their method of utteran ce: ; 
Of this controverſy it is not neceſſary to give A ereum. 


5 Ranat account'; ſomething of it may be found in 


5 neatneſt of his hand; thar tlie Aare o his ſtylel Mert 


Life of Smiths; and ſomet ung in Bakers Reflections upon 
Learning; it is ſufficient to remark here, that Cheſtes 
E that which'now prevails in the ſchools'of 
gland. Diſquiſtionsnot oulyyetbaly: but — ma, 
are too minute for popular narration. eee 
He was. not leſs eminent as a writer of Latin, than as 
a" teacher of Greet All the public letters of the unver- 
fity were of his compoftion; and 36 little qualifications 
muſt often bräng great abilities into notice, he was recbm- 
mended to this honourable employment not Jeſs" by the 


Hdwever grent was his learning; He was not 2 | 
ininuted' im his ellamber bur, aug ee 

weak of body, thenghr ir neceſſury to many hours 
in Oo exertiſey ap might ba bat rate tilt fer OI 
20 OL. | 


am -piery, 
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of ſtudy. His favourite amuſement was en in which 


he ſpent, or, in the opinion of others, loſt ſo much time, 


that thoſe whom either his faults or virtues made his ene- 
mies, and perhaps ſome whoſe kindneſs wiſhed him always 
 worthily employed, did not ſcruple to cenſure his practice, 
as unſuitable to a man profeſſing learning, and perhaps, of 
bad example in a place of education. 6 
To free himſelf from this cenſure was one af the reaſons | 
Jo which he publiſhed, in 1544, his , Toxophilus, or tie 
« ſchole or partitions of ſhooting,” in which he joins the 
praiſe with the precepts of archery. He deſigned not only 
to teach the art of ſhooting, but to give an example of 
*Xion-more natural and more truly Engliſh than was uſed 
by the common writers of that age, -whom he cenſures for 
mingling exotic terms with their native language, and of 
whom lf complains, that they were made authors, not by 
' {kill or education, but by arrogance and temerity. . . | 
e has not failed in either of his purpoſes. - He has ſuf- 
ficiently vindicated archery as an innocent, ſalutary, uſeful, 
and liberal diverſion ;. and if his precepts are of no _ | 
uſe, he has only ſhown, by one example among man 
how little the —— can derive from the mind, how li 
| intelligence can conduce to dexterity, In ever 7 art, 1 | 
is much; in arts manual, practice is almo 
Precept can at moſt- but a ee ed 5 
beſtow excellence. TD 
| The bow has been ſo long diſuſed, that x 1 Engliſh | 
readers have forgotten its; importance, oy it was the 
weapon by which we gained * battle Agincourt, 2 
weapon which, when handled by E ngliſh yeomen, no 
oreign troops were able to reſiſt. We were not only abler 
of body than the French, and therefore ſuperior in the 
uſe of arms, which are forcible only in proportion to the 
ſtrength with which they are handled, but the national 
practice of ſhooting, for pleaſure or for. rizes, by which 
every man was inured to archery from infancy, gave 
us inſuperable advantage, the bow requiring more practice 
io ſkilful uſe than any other inſtrument of offence... ' . 
Fire- arms were then in their infancy ; and though. bat- | 
tering-pieces had been ſome-time in uſe, I know not whe- 
ther any ſoldiers were armed with hand-guns when the 
% Torophilus“ was firſt publiſhed. /. They were ſoon after 
uſed; by the Spaniſh troops, whom other nations made 
vate de mae: duc hom late they c elſe, will | 
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the, Whole. 


| «fired without'a reſt; they had mate 


e after them, fo el they Y 
| _ <- nab 23 ” 11 * of | 
7m ae ele very flow in ani not 58 th 7 reaſon of 


thor bf the « Exetciſe for the Þ orfolk | ilitia. 77 hs 347 3c) 
ule" not be 


s e x. „ 


The firſt miilkets were very heavy, and c 
1-locks, and. barrels 
ce of *a wide bore; tit 5 5 For a larg e ball ha charge o of 


« powder; and did execution at a ii diſtance, 


The muſketeers on .a marc "carried only their beſts 


6 and . and had boys to bear their muſk 
N 


— £ * 


C6 the undieldines of the pieces, and becauſe t they carried 


$I 
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de the powder and balts fe de but from the time it took 


“e to prepare and adjuſt t 
es not near fo briſk as ours is now. | Afterwards a lighter 


e match; fo that their fire was 


« kind of match-lock muſket came into uſe; and they ear- 


« ried their ammunition in bandeliers, which were broad 
46 belts that came over the ſhoulder, to which' were hung 
. 


x little cafes of wood covered with leather, eac 


4 eon 


they had alſo a Fino 
ht er ing by their ſide. 

he old Engliſh writers call thoſe large muſkets cali- 
« den the harquebuze was à lighter piece, that "could 
« be fired without a reſt. 'The mateh- lock was fired by a 
« match fixed 3 4 a kind of tongs in the ſerpentine or cock, 
« which, by pulling the trigger, was brought down with 
« great quickneſs 5 — the priming in the pan; over which 
“e there was a ſliding cover, which was drawn back by the 
1 hand juſt at the time of firing. There was a great deal 
tc of nicety and care required to fit the match properly to 
&« the cock, ſo as to come down exactly true on the prim- 
« ing, to blow the aſhes from the coal, and to guard the 
« pan from the: ſparks that fell from it. A great deal 'of 
« time was alſo loſt in taking it out of the cock, and 
« returning it between the fingers of the left hand every 


 « time that the piece was fired; and wet weather often 


« rendered the matches uſeleſs.” | 
While this was the ſtate of fire-arms, and this ſtate col 


tinued among us to the civil war, with very little improve - 


ment, it is no wonder that the long-bow was preferred by 


Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote of the choice of wea yos | 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the uſe of the b 


I i2 


* continued, though the muſket was Pry peel 


a charg e of ol they ! the balls they carried 
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Sir ir Igb Hayward, a writer, yet later, has, N Hiſtory 
of the Norman ha Ivy N to exince the ſuperio- 
2 of; the a to the etcer : however, gh the long 
lathe ing James, 4 7 was wholly: forgotten. 
uns 11 50 Nabe che weapons of Fa Engliſh, - 
25 of other 1 0 And, 35 thay 206 N cee, are 
dg e icacious. 293} #16111 Gia þ 5 
Roa. d yet another reafon,, if 115 r, writing his 
N „at leaſt for preſenting, it- to England 
Was 855 then . it may be now juſtly Tr. the capital 
of literature; and therefore thoſe who aſpired to ſuperior | 
degrees. of excellence, thought it neceſſary to travel into 
other; countries. 'The purſe of Aſcham was not equal ” | 
the expence of peregrination 3 and therefore he ho 
have it a ee by a, penſion. Nor was he wholly "ac. 
appo ined for for Fre: king e him with an yearly pay- 
— 1 f ten pounds granted by king b England to 
on o ap aBN s. gran ya of Eng 0 
el, of letters, appears to modern. readers io contemptible 
1 faction, . it is not unworthy of enquiry what 
might be its value at that time, and how. much Aſcham 
might be entiched by it. Nothing is more uncertain than 
the eſtimation of wealth b denominated money; the 
precious metals never retain AR the ſame proportion to 
real commodities, and the names in different ages do 
not imply the ſame Ne metal; ſo that it is equally 
difficult to know how much money was;contained in any 
nominal ſum, and to find; what any ſuppoſed quantity, of 
gold or filyer would purchaſe. ; both b which are neceſſary to 
the commenſuration, of money, or the ad juſtment of pro- 
portion . the ſame ums at different periods 0 
time. 
Py, numeral, p ound in king TOON? time acniained, 2s 
OW ] ãm twenty 8557 and 8 5 fore it muſt be inquired 
what twenty - hillings could perform. ;Bread-corn is the 
certain ſtandard of the necefſaries of life. Wheat was 
generally ſold at that time for one ſhilling the buſhel : if 
2 we take five ſhillings the buſhel” for the current 
3 ten pounds ge equivalent to fifty. But here is 
danger. of a fallacy. be doubted whether wheat 
was the general nat Rage Ae age; and if rye, barley, 
or oats, were the e food, and wheat, as I f. © 
only a 7 ths the value of wheat will not regulate the 
| EW: of other * This doubt is however in Aan of 
| | C ö 
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Fore for if xe raiſe the worth/of y wheat, we fails that 
| ef His peuſon. | * OI Oe nts 
But the "value'6f money Has chat variation, . 
as: fil leſs able to, aſcertain the IU of, cy} om, or 
different needs 0 artificial YG" wok that revenue 185, the 


one time which f Seat at another. | Men are rich 12 


not * in” ;roportion t to. what they. aye, but to what: 5 
want. In ſome ages, not only, neceffaries ; = cl 1 
fewer things Are ne Cellary In te 1 {cha mol 
of the elegaticies 5  experices 2s of. our preſent. fa 5 5 
ne, unknown: commerce had, not yet diſtributed fuper+: 
| through the lower claſſes of the people, and E ba- 
2 of a ſtudent i implied frugalit hr required | no:ſplen- 
dour to ſup rt it. His i 18 1 ing 4.0 


* 


ther Ache e whi ich he Tosa fi uppl 9 55 t. che, Rn: from | 


which he' was exempt Bra be e 19 255 d, in my, op page 

at more than one. Hear pounds year ; Which, adde 

| * beers income of his bauer, ie him f 

d r 4 my 33453 
This was an year 'of good fortune to Aci 

choſen orator. Ss the univerſity on the remoyal Be. Je 50 
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Cheke to court, Where he Was made tutor to an 


156130. 1. > 6 


Edward. A man once diſtinguiſhed ſoon gains admirers. | 


a wis now. received to notice by many: of the ndbi⸗ 
„ and by great ladies, among whom it . was. ihen the 
pi non to Nh the ancient languages. Lee, archbiſhop, 
of York, allowed, him an early nſion; how. much we 
are 'not told. He Was r ably Fa this time 1 
in teaching many ihluſtrious perſons to write a fine 
and, among others, Henr "7 and Charles, dukes. of Seidl, 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and prince Edward. Ss 
Henry VIII. died two years after, and a frm 
religion being now openly proſecuted by king Edward and 
his council, Aſcham, who was known to fayour It, had a 
new grant of his -penſion, and continued at Cambridge, 
where he lived in great familiarity with Bucer, who had. 
been called from Germany to the profeſſorſhip of divinity. 
But his retirement was ſoon at an end; for in 1548 his 


pupil Grindal, the maſter of the princeſs Elizabeth, died, 
and the princeſs, who had already ſome acquaintance with. 


Aſcham, called him from his college to direct her ſtudies. 
He obeyed the ſummons, as we may eaſily believe, with 
_ readineſs, and for two years inſtructed her with great dili- 
gence 3 __ * being T's either at her or her 

| domeſtics, 


far enough ore: 
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domeſtics, per haps cager for another change of life, FE left 
her Without 1 her Raye 5 and 8 to the 9 
Of this precipitation he long repented; thoſe 
oy not eee to diltefpent n ive it, 
robably felt the effects of his 1 Wy rudence to 2 bis 1 7 
ed vr r waving viſited Cambridj ge, he took a; Journey Into. 
Yorkhixe to leb his native Place, and his old acquain ande, 
and there” received a letter from the court, informing him, 
1 ne was a pp6itited ſecretary to. Sir Richard MoriGne. 
0 was to be "diſpatched as ambaſſador | into Germany. 
In bis eturn to, London be Fa that memgrable viſit to 
lady Jar Gray, in which” he found her rea ding. the 96: 
in Avid 25 he 0 . in op Schoolma er. 
In The” . 50, " he. atten 778 Morifn ine to Germany, „ 
and Fand e preat part of the 7 » making ob 
| ſervations ns" upön all that 15 ared worth hy of his cunoſity,.. 
nd Pane; 7 nce With wen of Ie 9 5 0 
s” correſpondent tis he paid a pißt, turmius . 
_ was" Toe de home, and thoſe two 11h e hu ie Never, 
| ſaw each other. g 8 e courſe of this embaſſy, Aſcham 
underto to improve orifine 14 900 mY for four. 
days in the week by plalned ſome paſſages of "Heroditys « every | 
mornitis „and more "than two 150 dre Reeſe; of Sophacles or 
Euripi Mo" oy afternoon, © Us read With i likewiſe. 
ſome of Pots ations of ; gener. On the other days 
he cotnplled the letters of bulineſs, and in the night filled 
up 5 his diary, digeſted. his remarks, and wrote pm. op rs. 
to his friends in England, and particularly to thoſe | his 
college, whom! he coritiinually exhorted to perſeverance in 
ſtudy, Amidſt all the pleafures of novelty which his tra- 
vels Tuupplied, and in the dignity of his public ſtation, he 
preferred the tranquillity of private ſtudy, and. the quiet of 
academical retirement, The reaſonableneſs of this choice 
has been always diſputed ; and in the contrariety of human 
intereſt 2 and diſpoſitions, the controverſy will pot eaſily he 
decide 
He made a ſhort excurſion into Italy, and. mentions in 
| his 8choolmafter with great ſeverity the vices of Venice. 
He was defirous of viſiting Trent while the council were 
Gtting 3 but the ſcantineſs of his purſe defeated ls Olly 
rioſit 7. 
in this j6 journey he wrote his Report and Di e 3 
A Fairs in Germany, in which he deſcribes the diſpoſitions 
and intereſts of the German princes like a man gage 


and 
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arti ularities which are 
in a ſtyle which, to the 


and FN =; recounts many. 
loſt in the maſs of general hiſtory, 


ears of that age, Was undoubtedly wellifluous, . and; which | 


Is, now a very valuable ſpecimen of genuine Eagliſh, 100 
By the death of king Edward in 1553, the Re 


Was ſtopped, Moriſine was recalled,..and Aſcham' 8 penſon 


and hopes were at an end. He therefore retired to his fel 
lowſhip i in of = of diſappointment and 10 5 ae ch 
his Wage has endeavoured to expreſs in the f 
ſtrain of plaintive declamation. « 15 was 4 ed e Al 
« his ſupport,” ſays Graunt, « ſtripped. of his 


8 ) 
cc and cut off from the aſſiſtance of his friends, who 8 0 


& 1 now Joſt their influence; ; fo that he. had NEC. Paanry 


« NEC PREDi4, neither penſion, nor eſtate to fupport him 


* at Cambridge. There is no credit. due to 8 rhetoxi- 
cian's account either of good or evil. The trut h is, tha 
Aſcham ſtill had in his fellowſhip ; all that in . early part 


his life had given him plenty, and might have liyed like the | 


other j inhabitants of the college, with the, advantage of 
more knowledge and higher reputation. But not wich- 
ſtanding his loye of academical retirement, he had now too 
long enjo ed the pleaſures and feſtivities of public life, to 
return ith a good will to academical poverty. 

le had however better fortune than he expected; j 7580 
if he lamented his condition like his hiſtorian, better than 
he deſeryed. He had during Ks abſence in Germany. been 
appointed Latin ſecretary to 


tereſt of Gardiner, biſkop of incheſter, he was inſtated 


in. the ſame office under Philip and Mary, with A fakry.of 


twenty pounds a year. 

Soon after his admiſſion to his new employment; he 
gave an extraordinary ſpecimen of his abilities and diligence, 
57 1 and tranſcribing with his uſual elegance, in 
three days, forty-ſeyen letters to * and perſonages, 

of whom cardinals were the loweſt, _ 

"How Aſcham, who was known to be a Proteſtant, could 
preſerve the favour of Gardiner, and hold a 14 of ho- 
nour and profit in queen Mary's court, it muſt be very na- 


— 


tural to inquire. Cheke, as is well known, was comutied - 
to a recantation; and why Aſcham was ſpared, cannot now 


be diſcovered, Graunt, at a time when the tranſactions 
of queen Mary's reign muſt haye been well enden re- 
| mambeyeld; declares that Aſcham always made open pre- 
{ ſſion of the reformed religion, and that Englesfield and 

| | others 


. Edward; and by the in. 


i 
1 
1 
{| 
| 
1 
1 
* 
| 
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others often endeayoured to inc Garginer againſt 
but found their accuſations 1 oY with FI: pt: = 
allows, that ſuſpi icons and es of | temporiza 1 2 he 
 complibnice had Paket ite is reputation. Au. 
thor of Grp ia Britannica con jectures, that. -he 
owed hig fa is. inndcence and ufeſy neſs; that it 
would Meer © unpo 175 7 fo to attack a man 10 fle 6 able | 
; 22 and that the loſs of his, pen could not have 19 5 
ed. Bat the truth 1 is, that motality was never 
ered in the days of perfecution to protect hereſy ; nor 
we ſure that Aſcham was more clear from common 


ings, than = who ſuffered more; and whatever 


ht he his abrſities, they were not ſo. neceſſary, but Gar- 
Ager could have eafily filled his place with another. -lecter 
. Nothing ig more vain, than at a diſtant time to exar 
mine the motives of Artern beten and artiality ; 3, for the 
Inq quirer; bas ing conſidered intereſt and policy, is obliged 
at laſt to omit more trequent and , more active motives of 
hs conduct, caprice, accident, and private affections, 
At that time, ſome were puniſhed, - many \ were forbory 
and of many K thould not Aſcham happen to be o 
He ſeems to been calm and ent, and a f 
with that peace which he was rel to to 2 a mode of 
behaviour that ſeldom fails to 1 87 ſecurity. He! 
been abroad i in tlie laſt years 0 king! Edward, and hac at 
leaſt given no recent offence. He Was certainly, em 
to his own' opinion, not much in danger; for in the 1 5 
ear he reſigned h his fellowſhip, which by Gardiner's fayour 
be had continued to hold, though not reſident ; and m 
_ hr Howe, a young gentlewoman « of a good fi | 


. T diſtin guiſhed in this reign by the notice of car- 
dinal Pole, a 25 of great 9 learning, and gentle: 
neſs of manners, and particularly eminent for his ſkill i in | 
Latin, who thought highly of Aſcham's ſtyle; of which 
17 is na inconſiderable — that when Pole was deſirous 
of communicating a ſpeech made by. himſelf as legate, in 


parliament, to the pope, he employed Aſcham to tranſlate 


FT He is ad to have been not only protected by the officers | 
of tate, but favoured and countenanced by the queen 
herſelf, ſo that he had no reaſon of complaint in that reign, 
of ' turbulence and perſecution : nor was his fortune much 
Page We 15 1 $ 38 8, his po Mligabeſ m mounted the 


"throne. 


throne. He was continued in his. forme 
With tlie ſame e ut. thoug he Was: 4000 9 155 
the. queen 1 4 Wi her FE, 4 
and partook pf her diverſic 1008 3,  ſometi imes. read. t 1 — 15 
the learned, languages, ang. ometimes play 4 with” þ her at 
$7 "he added d nothing to Vo twenty; ounds 
ear but the p pre end | e in the church Pat, Yorks 
10 Was giyen' him, ear follpwn | 
therefore not proporphat e to the xank. 
and re pptation ox, to. the. 
keene e to ſtand Kik hi his ee | 
allotment jt js agaip 1 a hopeleſs. ſearc] 
oh. 0 hy 1. bo not W ge and parkaps 
ot t t EUHa to d liſt kin * 4 
of Saves 4 8: 5 7 nad forme 0 op. ly Wal le 175 pea 


| whom. ſhe. might fill ſuſpect of [ring pale a for i bes ng 
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than affeQion. Graunt exerts bis x etorical powers in 
1 of \[chanj's tene and co ontempt of mo- 


; and Feclares, "that tl ough q was often re oached 
W bid EPL. with neglect of his own. Neg reſt, . never 
would aſk” any thing, and. inflexib 1. re fule: all preſents 


me his office, or imagined intereſt induced any to. offer 


Camden,. however, TONY, the. 5 1 8 his 
blen to his love of 4180 aan 
forgekting h himſelf, allow N 8 cham Was P 
thrown. into agonic by. PR 
be calily Ae from th 7 Faded er, that he felt big 
wants, though he might ne ae to ſupply. them; and we 
are left to het that he ſhewed-his contempt, of money 

only by lofing at play If this was his practice, we 1 25 
NG. Elizabeth, a knew the domeſtic character of 


ſervants, if the did not ive much iq kin who vas laviſh 5 


of a little. 


However he might fail in bis oxconomy, 1 were inde» 


cent to treat with wanton levity the; memory of a wan who 
ſhared. his frailties with all, but whoſe learning or virtues 


few can attain, and h Whoſe excellencies FADE may be 


improved, while himſelf. only ſuffered by his fa 3 
Fo the relgn of Elizabeth nothing remarkable 1 10 sen 
to have befallen him, exeept that, in 1563, he was invite 


ed by Sir Edward Sackville to write the choalmeſter, A tyea- 


tiſe on education, upon an occaſion which he. relates in 
the beginning of the bogk. This work, though begun 
” ala in hopes e of a conſiderable reward, was in- 


terrupte d 


77 Bey! Hong | 


, to.1 198 mph Fear | 


fights-: z and Gr aunt, 


pointed EN: may 
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en 


terrupted by the death of the patron, and 8 for- 
rowfully and flowly finiſhed, in the gloom of- diſappaint- 
ment, under the Bee of diſtreſs. But of the author's 
| FE TILA or dejection there can be ood. no tokens, f 5 
the work, whi 15 conceived Nat eat. vigour, and 
finiſhed with. great Accuracy ; ;.and perha . 
| beſt advice that was ever given for the fudy y of ning 
This treatiſe he copied, but did not aug 110 for that 
erty which in our 15 drives authors ſo haſtily in ſuch 
numbers to the preſs, in in the time of Aſcham, I believe, 
debarred them from it. rinters gave little for 2 copy, 
and, 'if ye may belieye the 2 74 of Ralegh's hiſtory, were 
not forward to 3 what was offered them. for nothing. 
Aſcham's book therefore lay unſeen in his ſtüc Ys 3 
„ 1 all by y his widow, NY 
am never a robuſt_or y us ,: 3nd 
excuſe for ſo many hours of Feet nm hore and bo 
endure à long continuance of ſedent thought, In the 
Latter part of his Wife he found it necetſary to forbear any 
Intenſe a app plication of the mln from morn to . 
and rofe to read and 92957 early in the morning. He was 
for ſome years hectica Feverith; and Week 'he found 
ſome alleviation of his fs neee per, never obtained a perfect 
recovery of his health, The immediate cauſe of his laſt 
_ fickneſs was toq cloſe a plication to - the compoſition, of $ , 
em, which he urpoſed to preſent to the queen on 
day of her accefion, To finiſh this, he forbore to ſleep 
at his accuſtomed hours, till in Pecember I 568 he fell ſi ep | 
of a kind of lingering diſeaſe, which Graunt has not nam- 
ed, nor accurate y deſcribed, The moſt afflictive ſymptom 
Was want of fleep, which he endeavoured to obtain by the 


motion of acrad 8. Growing every day weaker, he found | 


It yain to contend with his diſtemper, and prepared to die 

with the reſignation and piety of a true Chriſtian. He was 

attended on his death-bed by. Gravet, vicar of St. Sepul- 

5 chre, and Dr. Nowel, the learned dean of St. Paul's, 255 
gave ample teſtimony to the decency and deyotion of his 
concluding life. He frequently teſtified his deſire of that 
diſſolution which he ſoon. obtained, His funeral ſermon 8 
was preached by Dr. Nowel. 
Roger Aſcham died in the ffty-third year of his age, at 

a time when, according to the general courſe of life, much 
might yet have been expected from him, and when he might 
have 1 8 for — rom others: but his abilities and his 
| wants | 


V7 
wants were at an end together; and who can determine, 


whether he was cut off from advantages, or reſcued from 
calamities ? He appears to have been not much qualified 


for the improvement of his fortune. His diſpoſition was 


kind and ſocial; he delighted in the pleaſures of converſa- 


tion, and was probably not much inclined to buſineſs, 
This may be ſuſpected from the paucity of his writings. 


He has left little behind him; and of that little nothing 
was publiſhed by himſelf but the Toxophilus, and the ac- 


count of Germany. The Schoelmaſfter was printed by his 

widow ;. and the epiſtles were collected by Graunt, who 
dedicated them to queen Elizabeth, that he might have an 
opportunity of recommending his ſon Giles Aſcham to her 
patronage, The dedication was not loſt ; the young man 


was made, by the queen's mandate, fellow of a college in 


Cambridge, where he obtained conſiderable reputation. 
What was the effect of his widow's dedication to Cecil, is 
not known ; it may be hoped that Aſcham's works obtained 


for his family, after his deceaſe, that ſupport which he did 


not in his life very plenteouſly procure them. 


Whether he was poor by his own fault, or the fault of 
others, cannot now be decided; but it is certain that many 


have been rich with Jeſs merit. His philological learnin 
would have gained him honour in any country; a6 


among us it may * call for that reverence which all 
nations owe to thoſe who firſt rouſe them from ignorance, 
and kindle among them the light of literature. Of his | 


manners nothing can be ſaid but from his own teſtimony, 
and that of his contemporaries. Thoſe who mention him 


allow him many virtues. His courteſy, benevolence, and 
liberality are celebrated; and of his piety we have not 
only the teſtimony of his friends, but the evidence of his 


writings, . 55 
That his Engliſh works have been ſo long neglected, is a 
proof of the uncertainty of literary fame. He was ſcarce- 
ly known as an author in his own language till Mr. Upton 
publiſhed his Schoo{mafter with learned notes. His other 


pieces were read only by thoſe few who delight in obſolete I 
books; but as they are now collected into one volume, with 


the addition of ſome letters never printed before, the pub- 
lic has an opportunity of recompenſing the injury, and 


allotting Aſcham the reputation due to his knowledge and 


* 


his eloquence. 
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an z % (1 beg sant 85th, 1750. 
You have, 26 1 fnd 4 every | kind of evidence, loſt an 
excellent mother; and F hope you will not think me inca- 
pable of partaking of your grief. I have a mother, now 
eighty-two years of age, whom, therefore, I muſt ſoon 
loſe, unleſs it pleaſe God that ſhe rather ſnould mourn for 
me. I read the letters in which you relate your mother's 
death to Mrs. Strahan, and think 140 myſelf honour; when 
| tell you, that I read them with tears; but tears are nei- 
ther to you, nor to me, of any further uſe, when once the 
tribute of nature has been paid. The buſmeſs of life ſum- 
mons us away from uſeleſs grief, and calls us to the ener- 
ciſe of thoſe virtues of . we are e oer 4 
privation. 
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another, is to _ 1 8 2 5 and elerate his virtues. 
This your mother will {till -perform,. if you. diligently» pre- 
ſerve the memory of her life, and. of her death: a, life, 
ſo far as I can learn, uſeful, "Bi and innocent; and a 
death reſigned, peaceful, and i I cannot forbear to 

mention, 


/ 
494 E 
mention, that neither reaſon nor revelation denies you to 


hope, that you may increaſe her happineſs by obeying her 
precepts; and that ſhe may in her preſent ſtate, look 
with pleaſure upon 2 act. of virtue, to which her in- 
ſtructions or example have contributed. Whether this 
be more than a pleaſing dream, or a juſt opinion of 
ſeparate ſpirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, 
when we conſider ourſelves as acting under the eye of 
God: yet, ſurely, there is ſomething pleaſing in the belief, 
that our ſeparation from thoſe, whom we love, is merely 
 corporeal ;; and it may” be 4 gtest incitement tb [yirtnous 
friendſhip-if it can be made probable, that that union, 
which has received the divine approbation, ſhall continue 
to eternity. GN GA 122 | 
There is one expedient, by which you may, in ſome, 
degree, continue her preſence. If you write down. mi- 
nutely What os remember of her from your” earlieſt 
years, you will read it with great pleaſure, and receive 
from it many hints of ſoothing recollection, when time 
ſhall remove her yet farther from you, and your grief ſhall 
be matured to veneration. To this, however painful for 
the preſent, I cannot but adviſe you, as to a ſource of com- 
fort and ſatisfaction in the time to come; for all comfort | 
57 DEAR SIR, „ 

©: Your moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſeryant, |, 
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SAM. JOHNSO 
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ILET TER II. 77 Mrs. Tarts. . 
bn, London, Aug. 13, 1765. 
I you have really ſo good an opinion of me as you 
expreſs, it will not be neceſſary to inform you, how un- 
willingly I miſs the opportunity of coming to Brighthelm- 
ſtone in Mr. Thrale's company; or, fince I cannot do 
what'T wiſh firſt, how eagerly I ſhall catch the ſecond de- 
gree of pleaſure, by coming to you and him, as ſoon as I 
_ can diſmiſs my work from my hands. 1 
I am afraid to make promiſes even to myſelf ; but I hope 
that the week after the next will be the end of my preſent 
| buſineſs, When buſineſs is done, what remains but ey: 


f 4.08 


ſure? and where: ſhould pleaſure be 0 but under 


Mrs. Thrale's influence ? 


Do not blame me for ne Or ihe by which I wats Culfer 
ſo; much, and by which 1 ſuffer If you cannot 


think I am be pray think a pore mending, and chat in 
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NADA, . ea | Lichfield, Ara 20,- 1767." : 


THOUGH 1 ie been away ſo much longer r than 
1 purpoſed or expected, I have found nothin that. With- 
draws my affections from the friends whom I left behind, 
or which makes me leſs deſirous of repoſing at that place 


which your kindneſs and Mr. Thrale's allows me to M 


my home. 
Miſs Lucy * is more kind and civil than I expected, and 


has raifed my eſteem by many excellencies very noble and 
_ reſplendent, though a little diſcoloured by hoary virginity. 


— 


Every thing elſe recalls to my remembrance years, in which 
I 2 what, I am afraid, T have not done, and pro- 5 
miſed myſelf pleaſure which T have not found. But com- 
plaint can be of no uſe; and why then ſhould I depreſs 
your hopes by my lamentations ? I ſuppoſe it is the condi- 
tion of humanity to deſign what never will be done, and to 
hope what never will be obtained. But among the vain 
hopes, let me not number the hope which I 2 of 1 | 
lon "gs Gray a , 75 8 Sc. 


1 
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LETTER IV. ' To the Same. 


| ub, 3 Lichfield, Auguſt 3 14. 1769.) 4 


1 SET out on Thurſday morning, and found my com- | 
panion, ta whom IL was very much a ſtranger, more agree- 
able than I expected. We went cheerfully forward, and 


paſſed the night at Coventry. We came in late, and went 
out any” ; and eren I did not ſend for m couſin 


00 Mis Euey Porter cavghtr to Dr. Johnſon , wit by a for- 


__ huſband, . 


Tom; ; 


EF ⸗ 
Tom; but L deign t ate hies ſome mende fot the 
om1 „ A 1 

TS * I beltere, 


Next day we! came early to Lucy, 
to ſee us. She had: faved het beſt gdofeberries::up 6h 
e tree, for me; andy, ag Steele ſays, I war mother tov 
1d nor too wife to gather, them. J have ratubled à very 
little inter fontes et Aumina ncta, but J am not yet well. They 
have cut down the trees in George Lane. Evelyn, in hi 
book of Foreſt Trees, tells us of wicked men that cut 
down trees, and never proſpet terwards ; yet . 
has deterred theſe audacious aldermen from violatin 
Hamadryads o George Eane.. As an impartiat r | 
I muſt oy over tell, that in Stow-ſtreet, where I left a 
draw- Well, 1 2400 found a pump; but the ladi ng-well i in 
this ill-fated Ge eorge Lane lies ſthaniefully negleCted. 
9170 ding to-day or to-morrow to Aſhbourne; but Iam 
at 4 ofs Hs I Gal get back. in time to London, Here 
are ottly chance coaches. fo that there is no certainty; of a 
lace, If I do not come, let it not hinder your journey. 
| 1 can be But a few days behind you; and I Will ollow i in 
the Brighthelmſtone coach. But I hope to oome. 
. took care to tell Miſs FO that 1 have g ot .another 
. T hope ſhe is well. IT VI. Mrs. Sal ury,. that 1 
n her md at en for 6 HERE 5 1 1 1 Sie 
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LETTER Ty ** Mrs ratet 


| Aus KK ai Liege July 155 e q 


SINCE my laſt letter a extraordinary bis hap- | 
pened. Rheumatiſm, which has been very troubleſome, 
is grown better. I have not yer ſeen Dr. Taylor, and 

July runs faſt away. I ſhall not have much time for him, 
if he delays much longer to come or ſend. Mr, Grene, 
the apothecary, has found a book, which tells who paid 
levies in our pariſh, and how muck, they paid, above an 
hundred ears ago. Do jou not think we ſtudy this book 
hard? Nothing is like going to the bottom of things. 
Many families that paid the pariſh-rates are now extinct, 
like the race of Hercules. Pulvis et umbra fumus. What 
is neareſt us touches us moſt. 'The paſſions riſe higher at 
domeſtic than at imperial tragedies: I am not wholly un- 
„ by the revolutions of Sadler-ſtreet ; nor can . : 
d bear 


LEA ERS. 47 


bear to mourn a little when old names vaniſh. aways: a | 
new come into their place. 

Do not imagine, Madam, that 1 rats. this letter fn 805 
ſake of theſe philoſophical meditations ; for when I began 
it, I had neither Mr. Grene, nor his book, in my thoughts 
but was reſolved. to write, and did not know what I had to. 
ſend, but my reſpects to Mrs. Saluſbury, and Mr. Thrale, 
and Harry, and the Miſſes.——1 am, deareſt Madam, 


Tow. WF, W 
120 1 ot Shan anal V'477 E: 
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DEAREST. RIO ih 5 - Aſhbourne July 23, 11766 


| avs had not vet = long an interval between + 
two laſt letters, but that when I came. hither I . not at 
firſt underſtand the hours of the poſt. 

I have ſeen the great bull; and very great he is. 0 have. 
ſeen likewiſe. his heir apparent, who promiſes to e all 
the bulk and all the virtues of his ſire. I have ſeen the 
man who offered a. hundred guineas for the young bull, „ 
while he was yet little better than a calf. Matlock, I am | 
afraid, I ſhall not ſee, but I purpoſe to ſee Dovedile ; and | 
aſter all this , 1 have © to ſee ce fs Gre. - 


— —  —— - — — — 


— III ere 
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LETTER vn. 2 the gane. 
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DEAR MADAM, i Altbourne, July 3 1751.1 


LAST Saturday I came to Aſhbourne z the dangers or 
the pleaſures of the journey I have at preſent no diſpoſition 
to recount ; elſe might I paint the beauties of my native 
plains ;z might I tell of « the ſmiles of nature, and the charms 
« of art: elſe might I relate how I croſſed the Staffordſhire - 

canal, one of the great efforts of human labour, and human 
contrivance; which, from the bridge on which I viewed it, 
paſſed away on cither fide, and loſes itſelf in diſtant re- 
gions, uniting waters that nature had divided, and dividing | 
lands which nature had united. I might tell how theſe } 
reflections fermented in my mind till the chaiſe ſtopped at '1 
Aſhbourne, at Aſhbourne in the Peak. Let not the barren | 
name of the Peak terriſy you; I have never wanted ſtraw- 
N „ K k berries 


— — . — — —_— 
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berries: and cream. The great bull has no diſeaſe but age. 
1 hope in time to be like | the great bull; and hope you 
wilt be! HE him too a hundred years e 1 am, oe. =] 


ö ; 
* 3 1 . *. 
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DEAKEST) A153. Eee Aſhbourne, July 10, 1777. 


IAM obliged to my friend Harry, for his remem- 

8 but think i it a little hard that I hear W er from 
e 2 | 

There has been 2 man herg today. to take a farm. Af. 
ter ſome tall he went to ſee the bull; and ſaid: that he 
had ſeen a bigger. Do 27 think 155 is Ukely to bet the 
farm; | 

Toujours ſtrawberries ind: cream. i 

Dr. Taylor is much better, and my F is lets 
painful, Let me hear in return as much good of you and 
of Mrs. Saluſbury. You deſpiſe the Dog and Duck; thin 
that are at hand are always flighted. I remember chat De. 
Grevil, of Glouceſter, ſent for that water when his wife 
was in the ſame danger; but he lived near Malvern, and 
you live near the Dog and Duck. Thus, in difficult caſes, 
we naturally truſt moſt what we leaſt know. 
Why Bromfield, ſuppoſing that a lotion can do good, 

ſhould deſpiſe laurel-water in compariſon with his own 
receipt, I do not ſee; and ſee ſtill leſs why he ſhould 
laugh at that which Wall thinks efficacious. I am afraid 
philoſophy will not warrant much hope in a lotion. 


Be pleaſed to make my ——— from Ms Saluſbury 
to 2808 1 * 2 F Fx 
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LETTER I. To the Rome, 


DAN, 1 | | Oftober 31, 1772. 2 


THOUGH J am juſt informal, that by ſome accidental 
negligence, the letter which I wrote on Thurſday was not 
given to the poſt, yet ) cannot refuſe myſelf the gratification 
of writing again to my miſtreſs; not that I have any thing 
to tell, but that by ſhowing how much I am employed upon 


voa, 1 to keep you from forgetting me: 
| Doctor 


E rr ang 


Doctor Taylor aſked me this morning on what I was 


thinking? and I was thinking on Lucy. T hope Lucy is 
2 good girl. But ſhe cannot yet be ſo good as Queeney. 
I have got nothing yet for Queeney's cabinet. 

I hope dear Mrs. Saluſbury grows no worſe. I wiſh any 
thing could be found that would make her better. You 


mult remember her admonition, and buſtle in che brew- 
houſe.” When I dome e you may wy to amen bands 


full with alk ef us. ect bins 


Our bulls and cows are all well; - but we yet. hate the % 
man that had feen a bigger bull. Our deer have died; bur 
many are left. Our rbk at the 4 K alben e | 


roari "al __ wet weather 
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, Nov. 130 1777. 


1 AM ſorry that none 5 your hw bring delten — : 


of the poor dear lady. I hope her pain is not great. To 


have a diſeaſe confeſſedly incurable and a 8 mortal 
more grievous: | 


is a very heavy affliftion ; and it is {bi 
when pain is added to deſpair. 


Every thing elſe in your letter pleaſed me "_ well, ex- 
a 


cept that when I come I entreat I may not be flattered, as 
your letters flatter me. You have read of heroes and 
princes ruined. by flattery, and I queſtion. if any of them 


| had a flatterer ſo dangerous as you. Pray keep ſtrictiy to | 


your character of governeſs. 

I cannot yet get well; my nights are flatulent and un- 
quiet, but my days are tolerably eaſy,” and Taylor ſays that 
I look much better than when I came hither. You will | 
ſee when I comes, and I can take your word. | 

Our houſe affords no revolutions. The great bull is well. 
But I write not merely to think on you, for I do that with- 
out writing, but to keep you a little thinking on me. I 
perceive that I have taken a broken piece of paper, but 
that is not the greateſt raukt that 9 muſt og 310 in, . 
W your, "Sf, | 
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| DEAR, MADAM, 
wito tn 1 OW Git Eõ [ff . 
IF you are ſo kind as to write to me on Saturday, the 
day on which you will receive this, I ſhall have it before 
Lleave Aſhbourne. Fam to go to Lichfield on Wedneſday, 
and purpoſe to find my way to London through Birming- 
ham and Oxford. $7 low Is, 2963 bn un 
I vas yeſterday at Chatſworth. It is a very fine houſe, - 
F wiſh you had been with me to ſee it; for then, as we 
are apt to want matter of talk, we ſhould have gained 
ſomething: new, to talk on. They. complimented me with 
playing the fountain, and opening the caſcade. But I am 
of my friend's opinion, that when one has ſeen the ocean, 
calradbo , ᷣ,-:ñ—ñx ]ðᷣ pt oo IE oi 
I am in hope of a letter to-day from you or Queeney, 
but the poſt has made ſome blunder, and the packet is not 
yet diſtributed.” I wiſh it may bring me 4 little good of 
you llc ²— Wen wet ens bo ono 36:44 welt HE 7 
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{THE ine qualities of human life have always employed 
the meditation of deep thinkers, and I cannot forbear to 
reflect on the difference between your condition and my 
own. You live upon mock turtle, and ſtewed rumps of 
beef; I dined yeſterday. upon crumpets. You fit with 
pariſh officers, careſſing and careſſed, the idol of the table, 
and the wonder of the day. I pine in the ſolitude of ſick- 
neſs, not bad enough to be pitied, and not well enough to 
be-endured. You ſleep away the night, and laugh or ſcold 
away the day. I cough and grumble, and grumble and 
cough. Laſt night was very tedious, and this day makes 
no promiſes of much eaſe. However, I have this day put 
on my ſhoe, and hope that gout is gone. I ſhalf have only 
the cough to contend with, and I doubt whether F ſhall 
get rid of that without change of place. I caught cold 
in the coach as I went away, and am diſordered by very little 
things. Is it accident or age? Inn, deareſt Madam, &c. 
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LETTER xi, 25 the Same. 


DEAR ADAM, e To, March 15 773. 


Jo tell you that I ee both ſonche peön lady ans 
1 you is uſeleſs. I cannot help either of you. The 
weakneſs of mind is perhaps only a calm interruption or 
intermiſſion of the attention, ſuch — we all ſuffer when 


ſome weighty care or urgent calamity has poſſeſſion. of the 


mind. She will compoſe herſelf. is unwilling to die, 
and the firſt conviction of 8 death raiſed great 
perturbation. I think ſne has but very lately thought death 
cloſe at hand. She will compoſe herſelf to do — as well 
as ſhe can, which muſt at laſt de dene. "May: ſhe not want 
the Divine aſſiſtance. © 
You, Madam, will have a enact why a . E is 
common in the loſs of a parent. Fill your mind with ho 
of her happineſs, and turn your thoughts firſt to Him who 
gives and takes away, in whoſe preſence the living and the 
dead are ſtanding together. Then remember, that when 
this mournful duty is paid, others yet remain of equal ob- 
ligation, ql we may hope, of leſs painful performance. 
Grief is a ſpecies of idleneſs, and the neceſſity of attention 
to the * preſerves us, by the mereiful diſpoſition of 


Providence, from being lacerated and devoured by ſorrow 


for the paſt. You muſt think on your huſband and your 
children, and dp what this dear lady has done for you. 
Not to come: to town while the great ſtruggle continues 
| is undoubtedly well reſolved. But do not haraſs. yourſelf 

into danger; you owe the care of your health to all that love 
you, at leaſt to all whom it is your duty to love. Tou 


cannot give ſuch a mother too much, if you: do not Sie ane 7 


er . to. ene A am, . 15 50 


LETTER xv. 2. the Same, 


DE AR nana, e . | April 295 17730 


_ HOPE i is more lating than fear, but not leſs fallacious 3 
you know, when you do not try to deceive yourſelf, that 
the diſeaſe which at laſt is to deſtroy, muſt be gradually 
(roving Vale and Watt it is rand to wiſh. for more than 45 | 

. 
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the deſcent to death may be flow and eaſy. In this wiſh I 
join with you, and hope it will be granted. Dear, dear 
lady, whenever ſhe is loſt ſhe will be miſſed, and whenever 
ſhe is remembered ſhe will be lamented, Is it a good or 
an evil to me that ſhe now loves me? It is ſurely a good; 
for you will love me better, and we ſhall have a new prin- 
eiple of concord; and I ſhall be happier with honeſt ſor- 
row, than with fullen indifference; 3 and far oe Wen 
than with counterfeited fym path). 

I am'reaſoning upon a principle very far from cenaingh 
confidence of ſurvivance. Fou or I, or both, may be call. 
ed into the preſence of the Supreme Judge before her. I 
| have lived a life of which 1 do not like che review. Surely 

I ſhall in time live better. 

I fat down with an intention to 88 high compliments, 
but my thoughts have taken another courſe, and fome other 
time muſt now ſerve to tell you with what OP e, 


A n and eur, 1 m, 2 25 N 


(LETTER) xv, EI rau. . | 


Mana, Mi Is. 


NEVER imagine that your” vn are long; ahi are 
8 e too ſhort for my curiofity. I 4⁰ not pen 't 1 
was ever content with a ſingle peruſal. - wh 
Of dear Mrs. Saluſbury I never expe auch better news 
than you ſend me; de pis en pris is the natural and certain 
cCourſe of her dreadful malady. I am content When it 
feoves her eaſe enough for the exerciſe of her mind. 25 
Why ſhould Mr. * * * * ſuppoſe, that what I took the | 
liberty phe ſuggeſting was concerted with eu? He does 
not know how much I revolye his affairs, and how honeſtly 
I deſire his proſperity, I hope he has let the hint take ſome | 
hold of his mind. | | 
Your declaration to Miſs & is more general than 
my opinions allow. I think an unlimited promiſe of acting 
by, the opinion of another ſo wrong, that nothing, or hardly 
any thing, can make it right. All unneceflary vows are 
folly, becauſe” they ſuppoſe a preſcience of the future which 
has not been given us. They are, I think, a crime, becauſe 
they refign that life to chance which God has given us to 
be regulated "7 reaſon ; and 9 a kind of * 
rom 


plenty and ſplendour, wit 
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from which it is the great privilege of our nature to be free. - 
Unlimited obedience is due only to the Univerſal Father of 
Heaven and Earth. My parents may be mad or fooliſh 
may be wicked and malicious; may be erroneouſly religious, 
or abſurdly ſcrupulous. I am not bound to compliance 
with mandates either poſitive or negative, which either 
religion condemns, or reafon rejects. There wanders 
about the world a wild notion, which extends over marriage 
more than over any other tranſaction. If Miſg = 
followed a trade, would it be ſaid that ſhe was bound it 
conſcience to give or refuſe eredit at her father s choice? 
And is not marriage a thing in which ſhe is more intereſted; | 
and has therefore more right of choice? When I may Tas 
fer for my own crimes, when I may be ſued' for my own 
debts, I may judge by parity of reaſon for my on happi- 
neſs. The parent's moral right can atife only from his 
kindneſs, and his civil right only from his motiey. 
Conſcience cannot dictate obedience to the wicked, or 
compliance with the fooliſh; and of intereſt mere pru- 
dence is the judge. 55% OPER Ln 
If the daughter is bound without a promiſe, ſhe promiſes 
nothing; and if ſhe is not bound, ſhe promiſes too much. 
What is meant by tying up money in trade I do not un- 
derſtand. No money is ſo little tied as that which is em- 
ployed in trade, Mr. * * * * perhaps only means, that in 
conſideration of money to be advanced, he will oblige his 
ſon to be a trader. This is reaſonable enough. Upon ten 


| thouſand pounds an, cre occupied, they my live in greak 


7 


out the miſchiefs of idlenefſs. 
I can write a long letter as well as my miſtreſs; and 
_ be glad that my long letters may be as welcome as 
od TB oe op Re VVV 
My nights are growing again very uneaſy and trouble- 
ſome. I know not that the country will mend them; but 
I hope your company will mend my days. Though T can- 
not now expect much attention, and would not wiſh for 
more than can be ſpared from the poor dear lady, yet 1 ſhall 
ſee you, and hear you every now and then; and to ſee and 
hear you, is always to hear wit, and to ſee virtue, 
I ſhall, T hope, ſee you to-morrow, and a little on the 
two next days; and with that little 1 muſt for the preſent 
try to be contented, I aw, . 
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LETTER XVI. J. Mrs. THRALE. 
Co ER MAD Aüzül in , 


WE left London on Friday the Gxth, not very early, 
and trayelled without any memorable aceident through a 


country which I had ſeen before. In the evening I was not 


Tu 


well, and was forced to. ſtop. at Stilton, one ſtage. ſhort of 
Stamford, where we intended to have lodged, _ 


* 


On the 7th. we paſſed through Stamford and Grantham, 
and dined at Newark, where I had only time to obſerve 
that the market: place was uncommonly ſpacious and neat. 
In London we ſhould call it a ſquare, though the ſides were 
neither ſtraight nor parallel. We came, at night, to 
Doncaſter, and went to church in the morning, where 
Chambers found the monument of Robert of Doncaſter, 
who ſays on his ſtone ſomething like this: What I gave, 
that I have; what I ſpent, that I had; what I left, that I 
loſt.—So faith Robert of Doncaſter, who reigned in the 

world fixty-ſeven years, and all that time lived not one. 
Here we were invited to dinner, and therefore made no 


; 


great haſte away. 


We reached York however that night; I was much dif. 
rdered with old complaints. Next morning we ſaw the 
Minſter, an edifice of loftineſs and elegance equal to the 
higheſt hopes of architecture. I remember nothing hut 
fa dome of St. Paul's that can be compared with the 
iddle walk. The Chapter-houſe is a circular building, 
yery ſtately, but I think excelled by the Chapter-houſe of 
Lincoln. | | 


I then went to ſee the ruins. of the Abbey, which are 
almoſt, vaniſhed, and I remember nothing of them diſtin&. 

The next viſit was to the jail, which they call the caſ- 
tle; a fabric built lately, fuch is terreſtrial, mutability, out 

of the materials of the ruined Abbey. The under jailor 
was very officious to ſhew his fetters, in which there was 
no contrivance.. The head jailor came in, and ſeeing me 


| look I ſuppoſe fatigued, offered me wine, and when I went 


away would not ſuffer. his ſeryant to take money. The 
jailor deſerving of his dignit ,. l I 
We dined at York, and went on to Northallerton, a 
place! of which I know nothing, but that it afforded us a 
ene, e lodging 
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lodging on Monday night, A bee hundred and | 
ſeventy years ago gave birth to. Roger Aſcham. 

Next morning we changed our horſes at Darlington, 
where Mr. Cornelius Harriſon, a couſin-german+of mine, 
was perpetual curate. He was the only one of my relations 
who ever roſe . fortune: above raab er in ch acer 
above neglect. 0. 

The church 18 built croſſile, with a; 1 458 _s 
might invite a traveller to ſurvey it, but 1 e wanted 
vigour, and thought I wanted time. 

Ibe next ſtage brought us to Durham, A a place of kick | 

Mr. Thrale bad me take particular notice, The Bithop's 
palace has the appearance of an old feudal caſtle, built upon 


an eminence, and Jooking down upon the river, upon which 


was formerly thrown a draw-bridge, AS J ſuppoſe. to! be 
raiſed at night, leſt the Scots ſhould paſs i 7 

The cathedral has a maſſyneſs and ſolidity ſuch 28 1 hays | 
ſeen in no other place; it rather awes than pleaſes, as I 
ſtrikes with a kind of gigantic dignity, and aſpires to no 
other praiſe than that of rocky ſolidity and indeterminate - 
duration. I had none of my friends reſident, and therefore 
ſaw but little. The library 18 mean and ſcanty. 

At Durham, beſide all expectation, I met an old friend: 
Miſs Fordyce. is married there to a phyſician. We met, 1 
think, with honeſt kindneſs on both ſides. I thought her 
much decayed, and having ſince heard that the [wt 0 had 
involved her huſband | in his extenſive ruin, I cannot forbear 


to think that I ſaw in her Vie features more © ie 5 


of ſorrow than of time. ; 2 ed 3 Eg th 


Qua terra patet, fora regnat Vela” 


He that wanders aboyt the world ſees new forms of hu- 
man miſery, and if he chances to meet an old friend, 
meets à face darkened with troubles. 

On Tueſday night we came hither; yeſterday 1 took ſome 
care of myſelf, and to-day I am quite polite, I have been 
taking a view of all that could be thewn me, and find that 
all very near to nothing. Tou have often heard me com- 
plain of finding myſelf diſappointed by books of travels; 3 
Jam afraid travel itſelf will end likewiſe in diſappointment. 
One town, one e is very like another: ciyilized na- 

tions have the ſame cuſtoms, and barbarous nations have the 
ſame nature: there are indeed minute diſcriminations both 
of places and A e which perhaps, are N N 
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of curioſity, butwhich a traveller ſeldom ſtays long enough 
to inveſtigate and compare. The dull - utterly; n 
them, the acute fee” a ns and ſupply the 1 with fancy 
and conjecture. 
I! hall ſet out . more, but I dnn note Ton 
afraid, ſee Alnwick, for Dr. Percy is not there. I hope 
to lodge to-morrow night at Berwick, and the next at Edin- 
burgh, where I ſhall: direct Mr. Drummond, Aogkſcllft at 
 Offtan's head, to take care of my letters. 1 

T hope the little dears are all well, and that my . — 
ter and miſtreſs may go ſomewhither, but wherever you 50 85 
do not forget, mee 3 _ Cn nt. 2 | 

1 am 1 Me _ K | 

gn of an ee 1 

Thus far T bad whitten 2 at Newcallle. 1 bs to ſend it. 
I am now at Edinburgh ; and have been this day runging | 
ubout. „ run pretty well. | 


[LET TER, XVII. To Mrs. THRALE. 
"7 DEAR: MADAM, | Edinburgh, Augut 7, 1774. 


ON the 13th, J left Newcaſtle, and in the afternoon 
came to Alnwick, where we were treated with great ciyility 
by the Duke: I went through the a A e walked on the 
wall, and climbed the towers. That night we lay at Bel- 
ford, and on the next night came to Edinburg ch. On Sun- 
day (15th) I went to the Engliſh chapel. Enter dinner 
Dr. Robertſon came in, and promiſed to ſhew me the 
place. On Monday I ſaw their public buildings: the cathe- 
_ dral, which I told Robertſon 1 wiſhed to fee becauſe it 
had once been a church, the courts of juſtice, the parlia- 
ment-houſe, the advocates! library, t the repoſitory of records, 
the college and its library, and the palace, particularly the 
old tower where the king of Scotland ſeized David Rizzio 
in the queen's preſence. Moſt of their buildings are very 
mean; and the whole town bears ſome W to ths 
old part of Birmingham. 

Boſwell has very handſome and ſpacious rooms; level | 
with the ground on one {ide of the houſe, and on the other 
ſour ſtories high. 

At dinner on Monday re thi Ducheſs of Douglas, an 
old _ who talks broad Scotch with a ey voice, 25 
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is ſcarce underftood by her on countrymen ; the Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir Adolphus Oughton, and many more. 

At ſupper there was ſuch a conflux of company that Teould . 
ſcareely ſupport the tumult. I have never been well in the 
wWuhole journey, and am very eaſily diſordere. 
This morning I ſaw at breakfaſt Dr. Blacklock, the blind 
poet, who does not remember to have ſeen light, and is 
read to, by à poor ſcholar, in Latin, Greek,” and French; 
He was originally a poor ſcholar himſelf. 1 looked on him 
with reverence. To-morrow our journey begins; I know 
not when I ſhall write again, I am but poorly. I am, Wc. 
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fan nba, Banff, Auguſt 25, 1773. 
II has ſo happened that though J am perpetually think- 
ing on you, 1 could ſeldom find opportunity to write; 1 
have in fourteen days ſent only one letter; you muſt con- 
ſider the fatigues of travel, and the difficulties encountered 
in a ſtrange country. 2 ti; H i ere Ts veg 
Auguſt” eth, 1 paſſed, with” Boſwell; che Frith" of 
Forth, and began our journey; in the paſſage we obſerved *' 
an iſland, which I perſuaded my cotnpanions to ſurvey. 
We found it a rock ſomewhat traubleſome to climb,” about a 
mile long, and half a mile broad; in the middle were the 
ruins of an old fort, which had on one of the ſtones Maria 
Re. 1564. It had been only a blockhouſe one ſtory high. 

I meaſured two apartments, of which the walls were entire, 
and found them twenty-ſeven feet long and twenty-three 
broad. The rock had ſome graſs and many thiſtles; both 
cows and ſheep were grazing. There was a ſpring 'of - 
water. The name is Inchkeith. Look on your maps. 
This viſit took about an hour. We pleaſed ourſelves with 
being in a country all our own, and then went back to the 
boat, and landed at Kinghorn, a mean town, and travellin 
through Kirkaldie, a very long town meanly built, a 
Cowpar, which J could not ſee becauſe it was night, we 
came late to St. Andrew's, the moſt ancient of the Scotch 
univerſities, and once the fee of the Primate of Scotland. 
The inn was full, but lodgings were provided for us at the 
houſe of the profeſſor of rhetoric, a man of elegant man- 
ners, who ſhowed us in the morning, the poor remains of en] 
„ ” EE. ' 


2 


3 


2 ately 8 demoliſhed i in Nane reformation, wi 
now only to be imagined by tracing} its foundation, and 
contemplating the little ruins that are left. Here was 
once a religious houſe. Two of the vaults or cellars of 
the ſuberior are even yet entire. In one of them lives an 
old woman; who claims an hereditary reſidence in it, boaſt- 
ing that her huſband was the fixth tenant of this gloomy 
manſion, in a lineal deſcent, and elaims by her marriage 
with this lord of the cavern an alliance with the Bruces. 
Mr. Boſwell ſtaid a while to interrogate her, becauſe he 
underſtood her language; ſhe told him, that ſhe and her 
cat lived together; that ſhe had two ſons ſomewhere, who 
might perhaps be dead; that when there were quality in 
the town notice was oa of her, and that now ſhe was 
neglected, but did not trouble them. Her habitation con- 
tained all that ſhe had; her turf for fire was laid in one 


place, and her balls of coal duſt in another, but her bed 


ſeemed to be clean. Boſwell aſked her, if ſhe never heard 
any noiſes; but ſhe could tell him of nothing ſupernaty- 
ral, though ſhe often wandered in the night among the 


graves and ruins, only ſhe had ſometimes notice by. dreams 


of the death of her relations. We then vie wed the re- 
mains of a caſtle on the margin of the ſea, in which the 
. refided, and, in which Cardinal. rag was 
illed | 
The profeſſors who happened to be reſident i in the vaca - 
tion made a dine dinner, and treated us very kindly an 
reſpectfully. ſhewed us their colleges, in one of 
which there is a by 4 that for luminouſnefs and elegance 
may vie at leaſt with the new edifice, at Streatham. But 
learning ſeems not to proſper among them; one of their 
colleges has been lately alienated, and one of their churches : 
lately deſerted, - An experiment was made of planting 
a ſhrubbery in the church, but it did not thrive. | 
| Why the place ſhould thus fall to decay, I know not; 
for education, ſuch as is here to be had, is ſufficiently cheap. 
Their term, or, as they call it, their ſeſſion, laſts ſeven 
months in the year, which the ſtudents of the higheſt rank 
and greateſt expence may pafs here for twenty pounds, in 
which are included board, lodging, books, and the conti- 
nual inſtruction of three prafeſiors, LO UP | 
20th. We left St. Andrew's, well fatisfied with our re- 
ception, and, crofling the Frith of Tay, came to Dundee, 
5 5 A deſpicable t town. . palled afterwards through... 


Aber 5 


Finn 


 Aberbrothick, famous once for an abbey, of hich there 
are only a, few fragments left, but. thoſe. fragments; teſtify 


that the fabric, was once of great extent, and of ſtupendgus | 


Aae 725 Two. of the towers ate yet ſtanding, h 
ſhattered — to one of them Boſwell, climbed, b 5: hongh 
the ſtairs b roken: the way into the other we did. not ſee, 
and had not time, to ſearch ; I believe it might be een 
ed, but the top, think, is open. + Ma 
We lay at 1 ſe, a neat place, with a ſpacious. area 
for the market, and. an elegant towh-ho Sar 8 
- 21ſt, We travelled towards Aberdeen, another Univer- 
| hity, and.in the way. dined at Lord Monboddo' s, the Scotch 
jud ge, who Javg 4 5 written, "We ſtrange, book AN, the 


and fays, that in ome countries the human ſpecios 
tails like other Las a He . for theſe TY 


Tg of ol thi s to me, 3 T. * we ACK ee for we , 
agreed pretty well, only we diſputed in adjuſting the _ 
of merit between a ſhopkeeper of, London, and a ſavage 
of the American wilderneſſes. Hu, opinions were, I thin 
maintained on both ſides without ull conviction; Monboddo 
declared , boldly. for the. ſavage, and I. perhaps 55 that 
reaſon, ſided with the citizen. 

We came late to Aberdeen, 28 T add” my dear 
miſtreſs's letter, and learned that all our little — were 
happily recovered of the mealles., 4 part of your let- 
ter was pleaſing. 55 

There are two cities of the name of Abies | the old 
town, built about a mile inland, once the ſee of a biſhop, 
which contains the King's College, and the remains of the 
cathedral, and the new town, en ſtands, for the ſake 
of trade, upon a frith or arm of the ſea, ſo that ſhips reſt 
_ againſt the key. 


The two cities have their ſeparate magiſtrates, and the 


two colleges are in effect two univerſities, which confer 
degrees independently of each other.. 

Nee Aberdeen is a large town, built almoſt wholly of 
that granite which is uſed for the new pavement in Lon- 


don, which, hard as it is, they ſquare with very little dif- 


ficulty. Here I firſt ſaw the women in plaids. The plaid 


makes at once a hood and cloak, without cutting or ſew- 


ing, merely by the manner of drawing the oppoſite ſides 
over 


* 


4 


* 
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over the ſhoulders. The maids at the inns run over the 
houſe barefoot, and children, not dreffed in rags, go with- 
- out ſhoes or ſtockings. Shoes are indeed not yet in univer- 
fal uſe, they came late into this country. One of the pro- 
ſefſors told us, as we were mentioning 2 fort built by 
Cromwell, that the country owed much'of its preſent in- 
duſtry to Cromwell's foldiers. They tauglit us, faid he, 
to raiſe cabbage and make ſhoes. - How they lived without 
ſhoes may yet be ſeen; but in the paſſage through villages, 
it ſeems to him that ſurveys their gardens, that when they 
had not cabbage they had nothing. 
Education is here of the 9 as as at St. Andrew's, 
only the ſeſſion is but from the 1ft of November to the 1ſt 
of Aves” The academical buildings ſcam rather to advance 
than decline. They ſhewed their libraries, which were 
not very ſplendid, but ſome manuſcripts were ſo exquiſite- 
iy penned that I wiſhed my dear miſtreſs to have ſeen 
them. I had an — 11 pleaſure, by finding an old 
acquaintance now profeſſor of phyſic in the King's Col- 
lege: we were on both ſides glad of the interview, having 
not ſeen nor perhaps thought on one another for many 
years; but we had no emulation, nor had either of us 
riſen to the other's envy, and our old kindneſs was eaſily 
renewed. I hope we ſhalt never try the effect of ſo long 
an abſence, and that I ſhall always be, Madam, your, c. 


LETTER XIX. To Mrs. Tun. 
DEAR MADAM». a Inverneſs, Aug. 28, 1773. 


AUGUST 234, I had the honour of attending the 
Lord Provoſt of Aberdeen, and was preſented with the 
freedom of the city, not in a gold box, but in good Latin. 
Let me pay Scotland one juſt praiſe ! there was no officer 
gaping for a fee; this could have been ſaid of no city on 
the Engliſh fide of the Tweed. I wore my patent of free- 
dom pro more in my hat, from the new town to the old, 
about a mile. I then dined with my friend the profeſſor 
of phyſic at his houſe, and ſaw the King's College. Boſ- 
well was very angry that the Aberdeen profeſſors would 

not talk. When I was at the Engliſh church in Aberdeen, 
1 happened to be eſpied by Lady Di. Middleton, whom 1 
had ſometime ſeen in London; ſhe told what ſhe had ſeen 


to 
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to Mr. Boyd, Lord ErroPs. brother, who wrote us an in- 
vitation to 1 Errol's Rouſe, called Slanes Caſtle. We 
went thither on the next day (24th of Auguſt), and found 
= houſe,, not old, except but one tower, built upon the 
margin of the ſea upon a rock, ſcarce acceſſible from the 
ſea z; at one corner a tower makes a perpendicular continu- 
ation, of the. lateral furface of the rock, ſo that it is im- 
practicable to walk round; the houſe incloſed 2 ſquare, 
court, and on all ſides within the court is a piazza or gal- 
lery. two, ſtories high. We came in as we were invited to 
dinner, and after dinner offered to go; but Lady Errol ſent 
us word by Mr. Boyd, that if we went before Lord Errol 
came home we muſt never be forgiven, and ordered out 
the coach to ſhew, us two curioſities. We were firſt con- 
ducted by Mr. Boyd to Dunbuys, or the yellow rock. 
Dunbuys is a rock conſiſting of two protuberances, each 


perhaps one hundred yards round, joined together by a 


narrow neck, and e from the land by a very 
narrow channel or gully. Theſe rocks are the haunts of 

ſea-fowl, whoſe clang, though this is not their ſeaſon, we 
heard at a diſtance. The eggs and the young are gathered 

here in great : numbers at the time of breeding. There is 

a bird here called a coote, which though not much bigger 
than a duck, lays a larger egg than a gooſe. We went 
then to ſee the Buller or Boulloir of =p Buchan is 
the name of the diſtrict, and the Buller is a ſmall creek 
or gulf into which the ſea flows through an arch of the. 
rock. We walked round it, and ſaw it black at a great 


95 depth. It has its name from the violent ebullition of the 


Water, when high winds or high tides drive it up the arch. 

into the baſon. Walking a little further I ſpied ſome boats, 
and told my companions that we would go into the Buller 
and examine it. There was no danger; all was calm; we 
went through the arch, and found ourſelves in a narrow 
gulf ſurrounded. by craggy rocks, of height not ſtupen- 
dous, but to a Mediterranean viſitor uncommon. On 
each ſide was a cave, of which the fiſherman knew not the 
extent, in which ſmugglers hide their goods, and ſome- 
times rie, of Pans ke a dinner. I , * | 
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1 AM now looking on ih few from a -Kduls or Bir 


BY 


Alexander Macdonald in the iſle of Skie. Little did I 


once think of ſeeing this region of obſcurity, and little did 
you once expect a füutstioß from this verge of European 
life I have now the pleaſure of going where nobody goes, 


: and ſeeing what nobody ſees. © Our deſign is to viſit ſeveral 
of the ſmaller iſlands, and then paſs « over to the ſouth-weſt 


of Scotland. uy ; . 
1 returned from We F ght of Buller's Buchen to Lord 


Errol s, and; having ſeen his library, had for a time only 
to look upon the ſea, which rolled between us and Nor- 


way. Next morning, Auguſt 25th, we continued our 
joutney through a country not uncultivated, but ſo denuded 
of its woods, chat in all this journey I Had not travelled 
an hundred yards between hedges, or ſeen five trees fit for 
the carpenter. A few ſmall plantations may be found, but 


T believe ſcarcely any thirty years old; at leaſt, they are 
all poſterior to the Union. This day we dined with' a 
country gentleman, who has in his grounds-the remains'of 


a Druid's temple, which, when it is complete, is nothing 


more than a circle or double circle of ones, placed at 


equal diſtances, with a flat ſtone, perhaps an altar, at a 
certain point, and a ſtone taller than the reſt at the oppo- 
fite point. The tall ſtone is erected, I think, at the ſouth. 
Of theſe circles there are many in all the unfrequented 
parts of the iſland. The inhabitants of theſe parts reſpect 
them as memorials of the ſculpture of ſome illuſtrious per- 
ſon. Here I ſaw a few trees. We lay at Bamff, | 
Auguſt 26th. We dined at Elgin, where we ſaw the 
ruins of a noble cathedral; the chapter-houſe is yet ſtand- 


ing. A great part of Elgin is built with ſmall piazzas to 


the lower _ We went on to Foris, over the heath, 
met the witches, but had no adventure; 
only in the way we ſaw for the firſt time ſome houſes 
with fruit trees about them. The improvements of the 
Scorch are for immediate profit, they do not yet think it 
quite worth their while ro plant what will not produce 


| ſomething to be eaten or ſold in a very little time. We 


reſted at Foris. N ; 
ry | 5 A very 


— 
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A very great proportion of the people are barefoot, and 
if one may judge by the reſt of the dreſs, to ſend out boys 
without ſhoes into the ſtreets or ways; there are however 
more beggars than I have ever ſeen in yy pn vo beg 
if not ſilently yet very modeſtly, . : 
| Next day we came to Narr, A miſerable town, wle 

royal burgh, of which: the chief annual . is ſtyled 

Lord Provoſt. In the neighbourhood we ſaw the caſtle of 
the old Thane. of Cawdor. There is one ancient tower 
with its battlements and winding ſtairs yet remaining 


the reſt. of the kane! in enen en eee of later erecs =» 
tion. rde * 
On the 28th we went to Fort George, which babe | 


ed the moſt regular fortification in the iſland  'Theimajor 


of artillery walked with us round the walls, and ſhewed _ 
us the principles upon which every part was conſtructed: 
and the way in which it could be defended. We dined 


with the governor Sir Eyre Coote and his oſſicers. It was 
a very; 2 and inſtructive day, but nothing pave? my 
honoured miſtreſs out of my mind. e Sts 


At night we came to Inverneſs, the laſt conſiderable 
town in the north, where we ſtaid all the next 22 Forint... 


was Sunday, and ſaw the ruins of what is called Macbeth's 


Caſtle. It never was a large houſe, but was ſtrongly ſituat- 


ed. From Inverneſs we were to travel on horſeback ! 


Auguſt 30th, we ſet aut with four hotſes. We had | 


a military way made upon the banks of Lough Neſs, 5 . 
water about eighteen miles long, but not, I think, half ig 


two Highlanders an run by us, who were! aftive, officioui 
civil, and hardy. Our journey was for many miles alon 


mile broad. Our horſes were not bad, and the way was 


very pleaſant; the rock out of which the road was cut was 
covered with birch trees, fern, and heath. The lake below 
was beating its bank by a gentle wind, and the rocks be- 
yond the water on the right ſtood. ſometimes horrid and 
wild, and ſometimes opened into a kind of bay, in which 
there was a ſpot of cultivated ground = with corn. 


In one part of the way we had trees on ſides for per 
haps half a mile. Such a length of ſhade Ane Scotland 
cannot ſhew in any other place, 

Lou are not to ſuppoſe that here are to be any more 
towns or inns. We came to a cottage which they call the 


General's Hut, where we * to er and had eggs and 
Vor. VI. 0 LI 8 bacony | 
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hw and , with wine, rum, ws whikey. 1 had | 


Water. 


At 2 ge over the river, Which runs into the Neſs, | 
Fatboy ile on three ſides, with a direction almoſt per- 
pendicular, to a great height; they are in part covered 
with trees, and exhibit a kind of dreadful  magmiicence z 
ſtanding like the barriers of nature placed to keep differ- 
ent orders of being in perpetual ſeparation. . Near this 
__ is the Fall of Fiers, a famous cataract, of which, 
by clambering over the rocks# we obtained a view. The 
water was low, and therefore we only the pleaſure of 
knowing that rain would make it at once pleaſing and for- 
midable; there will then be a mighty flood, foaming along 
2 rocky channel, frequently obſtrucled by protuberances 
and exaſperated by reverberation, at laſt 2 with 
N deſcent, and loſt in the depth a youny 
„ 
We came Genet late to o Fort Genoa; Their the 
leutenant governor met us beyond the e and 3 | 
giſed that at that hour he 2 not, by the rules of a gar- . 
riſon. admit us otherwiſe than at a narrow door which . 
one can enter at a time. We were well entertained and 
well lodged, and next morning, aſter en viewed che 
fort, we purſued our journey 
Our way now lay over the-mountaitts, which ate not to 
be paſſed by elimbing them directly, but by traverſing, ſo 
that as we went forward we ſaw our baggage following us 
below in a direction exactly contrary. There is in theſe 
ways much labour hut littie danger, and perhaps other 
places of which very terrific repreſentations are made are 
not in themſelves more formidable. Theſe roads have all 
been made by hewing the rock away with pickaxes, or 
- burſting it with gunpowder, The ſtones ſo feparated are 
often piled — as a wall by the way-fide. We ſaw an 


inſeription importing the year in which one of the regi- 


ments made two thouſand yards of the road eaſtward. | 

After tedious travel of ſome hours we came to what 1 
believe we muſt. call a village, a place where there were 
three huts built of turf, at one of which we were to have 
our dinner and our bed, for we could not reach any better 
place that night. This place is called Enock in Glenmor- 


riſon. The houſe in which we lodged was 3 by 
a chimney; the reſt had only for the 5 _ 
we had eggs, and mutton, and a e and a ſauſage, 


and 


1 E 1 $a 
and rum. In the afternoon tea was made by a very decent 


girl in a printed linen ; ſhe engaged me ſo much, that I 
made her a [hag 6f Cocker's 1 1 . e. 
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- DRAKBET Sen, 4 $kie, Sept. 149, 1173. 


ö 1 1 E roh, olt, 1 iner ber once a week into theſs . 
| 155 is ſo oon to go that I have not time to go on where 5 
Tleft off in my laſt letter. 1 have been ſeveral days in the 
iſland of Rag, and am now again in the ile of Skis, 
but at the other end of it. 

_ © "Skie is almoſt e jually Met between, the 1 creat *. 
milies of Macdonald and Matleod, other proprietors having 
only ſmall diſtricts. The two great lords do not know 


within twenty lenge miles the nme of their own ter- 
ritories. 


— kept up but ill the reputation of Highland hoſ⸗ 
pitality; we are now with Macleod, quite at the otlier end 
of the iand, where there is. a fine. young gentleman and 
fine ladies The ladies are —— Earſe. I have a 
cold, and am miſerably deaf, and am troubleſome to Lady 
Macleod ; I force her to ſpeak loud, bur the: will ſeldom 
b. loud enough. 

Raarſa is an ind about fifteen miles long nd two 
e under the dominion of one gentleman, who has 
three ſons and ten daughters; the eldeſt is the beauty of 
this part of the world, and has been poliſhed at Edin- 
 burgh : they ſing and dance, and without expence have 
upon their table moſt of what ſea, air, or earth can af 
ford. I intended to have written about Raarſa, but the 
poſt will not wait longer than while I ſend my compli- 
ments to ber., dear maſter and tile TIEN 1 am, Wo 


* 


"LETTER xxn. 2 4 fan, 


prannby MADAN | its Skies Sept. 21 1773 


I AM ſo vexed at the W of ſending yeſterday ſo 
72 a letter, that I purpoſe to get a long letter beforehand 
wares — 2 2 which 1 may the V 
| eaſil Py 


26 n 
eaſily do, as a cold makes me now too deaf to take the 
juſual pleaſure in conyerſation. Lady Macleod is very good 
to me, and the place at which we now axe, is 4 in 
ſtrength of fituation, in the wildneſs of the adjacent coun- 
try, and in the plenty and elegance of the domeſtic enter- 
tainment, to a caſtle m Gothic romances. The ſea with 
a little iſland is before us ; caſoades play within view. Cloſe 
to the houſe is the formidable ſkeleton of an old caſtle 
probably Daniſn, and the whole maſs of building ſtands 
upon FF enn 
a pair ok ſtairs on the ſea fide, and feeure in ancient times 
. Sy eur "thay wo Fely 36 land the Hinder of 
© Macleod has offered me an "iſland j if it were not too 
far off I ſhould hardly refuſe it: my iſland would be plea- 
— fanter than Brighthelmſtone, if you aud, my maſter could 
come to it; but 1 carmot think it pleafant to live quite 


» 


Alone. 


| Oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis. 
That I ſhoulcl che elatell by che dominion of an iſland to 
ſorgetfulneſs of my friends at Streatham I cannot believe, 
and I hope never to deſerve that they ſhould be willing to 
forget me. an Ti 1 . 1 „ Venen SOR. e i 
It has happened that I have been often recogniſed in my 
journey where I did not expect it. At Aberdeen I found 
one of my acquaimtance profeſſor of u turning aſide 
to dine with a country gentleman, I was owned at table 
by one who had ſeen me at a philoſophical lecture; at 
Macdonald's I was claimed by a naturaliſt, who wanders 
about the iſlands fo pick up curioſities, and I had once in 
London attracted the notice of Lady Macleod, I will now 
„% SH Wi oatg 4 
The Highland girl made tea, and fobked and talked not 
inclegantly ; her father was by no means an ignorant or a 
weak man; there were books in the cottage, among which 
were ſome volumes of Prideaux's Connection: this man's 
converſation we were glad of while we ſtaid. He had been 
out, as they call it, in forty-five, and ſtill retained his old 
opinions, He was going to America, becauſe his rent was 
raiſed beyond what he thought himſelf able to pay, 


At night our beds were made, but we had ſome difficulty 5 | 
in perſuading ourſelves to lie down in them, though we 
had put on our own ſheets; at laſt we ventured, and 1 ſlept 

| 1 very - 


| he had forty head of black cattle, an hundred goats, and 


ſolitude, with mountains before me, and on either hand 
covered with heath. I looked around me, and . wondered. | 
that I was not more affected, but the mind is not at al 
times equally ready to be put in motion; if my miſtreſs 
and maſter and Queeney had been there, we ſhould have 


2 H 1 i „ 


7 foundly i in the vale of Glenmottiſon, amidſt the rocks 
an 


mountains. Next morning our landlord liked us ſo 
well, that he walked ſome miles with us for our company,. 
through a country ſo wild and barren that the proprietor 
does not, with all his preſſure upon his tenants, raiſe more 


than four hundred pounds. a-year for near one hundred 


ſquare miles, or ſixty thouſand acres. He let us know that 


an hundred ſheep, 15 a farm that he remembered let at 
five pounds a- year, but for which he now paid twen 

He told us ſome ſtories of their march into England. py 
laſt he left us, and we went forward, winding among 


mountaigs, ſometimes green and ſometimes n. ed, com 5 


monly fo ſteep as not eafily to be climbed by the greateſ 


T vigour and activity: our way was often crofſed by little rivu- 


lets, and we were entertaitied with ſmall ſtreams tricklin; 


from the rocks, which 15255 heavy rains muſt be tremendous þ 


torrents. 

About noon we came to a ſmall glen, ſo they call a valley, 
which compared with other places appeared rich and' fer- 
tile; here our guides deſired us to ſtop, that the horſes might 
graze, for the j journey was. very laborious, and no more 

would be found. We made no difficulty of compli- 


ance, and I fat down. to take notes on a green bank, with 


a ſmall ſtream running at my feet, in the midſt of ſavage 


produced ſome refletions among us, either poetical or 
philoſophical, for though, ſolitude be the nurſe of woe, conver 
ſation 1s often the parent of remarks and diſcoveries. 


In about an hour weremounted, and purſued our jour- 
ney. The lake by which ve had travelled for ſome time 


ended in a river, which. we paſſed by a bridge, and came 
to another, glen, with a collection of huts, called Aukna-⸗ 


ſhealds; the huts were generally built of clods of earth 


held together by the intertexture of vegetable fibres, of 
which earth there are great levels in Scotland, which they 
call, moſſes. Moſs, in Scotland is bog i in Ireland, and moſs- 
trooper is hog-trotter ; ; there was, however, 'one hut built, 


of looſe ſtones 00 piled up with great thickneſs:into a ſtrong 


e not ſolid wall. From this WOE we obtained ſome 


great 
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great pails of milk, and having brought bread with us, 

we were liberally regaled. The inhabitants, a very coarſe. 
tribe, ignorant of any langyage but Earſe, gathered fo faſt 
about us, that if we had not had Highlanders with us, they 
might have cauſed more alarm than pleaſure; they are 


© 


%%% ᷣ⁰i ..... «˙·iÜ·Ä in wn 
We had been told that nothing gratified the Highlanders 
ſo much as ſnuff and tobacco, and had accordingly ſtored 
ourſelves with both at Fort Auguſtus. Boſwell opened 
his treaſure, and gave them each a piece of tobacco roll. 
We had more bread than we could eat for the preſent, and 
were more liberal than provident Boſwell cut in flices, 
and gave them an opportunity of taſting wheaten bread' for 
the fr time. TI then got 755 halfpence for a ſhilling, and 
made up the deficiencies of Boſwell's diſtribution, ho had 
glven ſome money among the children, We then directed 
that the miſtreſs of the ſtone houſe ſhould- be. aſked what 
we mult pay her: ſhe, who perhaps had never before ſold 
any, thing bu cattle, knew not, I believe, well What to 
aſk, and referred herſelf to us; we obliged her to make, 
ſome demand, and one of the Highlanders ſettled the 
account with her at a ſhilling. | One of the men adviſed 
her, with the cunning that clowns neyer can be without, - 
to aſk more; but ſhe Bid that a ſhilling was enough. We 
gave her half a crown, and the offered part of it again. The 
Macraes were fo well pleaſed with our behaviour, that they 


declared it the beſt day they had ſeen ſince the time of the 
old Laird of Macleod, who, I ſuppoſe, like us, ſtopped in 
their valley, as he was travelling to Skie.. 
We were mentioning this view of the Highlander's life 

at Macdonald's, and mentioning the Macraes with ſome 
degree of pity, when a Highland lady informed us that we 
might ſpare our tenderneſs, for ſhe doubted not. but the 
woman 'who 1 858 us with milk was miſtreſs pf thirteen 
„ % pale 

1 cannot forbear to interrupt my narrative. Boſwell, 
with ſome of his troubleſome kindneſs, has informed this 
family and reminded me that the 18th of F is my 
birth-day. The return of my birth-day, if remember it, 
fills me with thoughts which it ſeems to be the general care 
of humanity to eſcape. I can now look back upon threeſcore 
and four years, in which little has been done, and little has 
been enjoyed ; a life diverſified by miſery, ſpent part in the 
lluggiſhneſs of penury, and part under the ee e, 


i; 
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in n diſcontent or importunate diſtreſs, But! 
I am better than I ſhould have been if J had been iel 
afflicted. With this I will try to be content. 


In proportion as there is leſs pleaſure in retroſp e on 


fiderations, the mind is more diſpoſed to wander forward 
into futurity 3 but at fixty-four what promiſes, however 
liberal, of imaginary good can futurity venture to make ? 


yet ſomething will be. always. promiſed, and ſome pro- 
miſes will be always credited. I am hoping and I am 


raying that I may live better in the time to come, he. 


ther long or ſhort, than 1 have yet lived, and in the ſolace 
en endeavour to repoſe. Dear Queeney's day is 


of that 
next, T hope ſhe at ſixty-four will have leſs to regret. 


I will now complain no more, but tell my miſtreſs. of 


my travels. ; 


After we left the Macraes we travelled on through 2 


country like that which we paſſed in the morning. The 
Highlands are very uniform, for there is little variety in 
Lincs barrenneſs ; the rocks, however, are not all naked, 
for ſome have graſs on their ſides, and birches and alders 


on their Fog s, and in the vallies are often 3 and clear 


ſtreams,” w ich have little depth, and common ly run very 
95 nick; the channels are made by the violence of the wintry 


floods; the quickneſs of the ſtream is in proportion to the 
deeclivity of * deſcent, and the breadth of the channel 


makes the water ſhallow in a d ſeaſon, 1 
There are red deer and robucks in the mountains, but we 
found only goats in the road, and had very little entertain - 


ment as we travelled ejther for the eye or car. There Are 


T fancy, no ſinging birds in the Highlands. 


Towards night we came to a very formidable hill called | 


l Rattiken; which we climbed with more difficulty than we 
_— et experienced, and at Jaſt came to Glanelg, a place 


e ſea- ide oppoſite to Skie. We were by this time 


weary and diſguſted, nar was our humour much mended by 


8 7 inn, which, though it was built of lime and ſlate, the 
Hander's deſcription of a houſe which he thinks mag- 


the Hig 
niſicent, had neither wine, bread, eggs, nor any thing that 


3 could eat or drink. When were taken up ſtairs, a 


fellow bounced out of wa 3 where one of us was 


to lie. Boſwell N but n np could be got. At 


laſt a gentleman i in the neighbourhood, who heard of our 


arrival, ſent us rum and white ſugar. Boſwell was now. 


provides $6 for in part, and the — . ſome mut- 
ton 


[+ 
| 
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ton chops, which we could not eat, and killed two heng, 


of which Boſwell made his ſervant brgil a imb, with what 
effect I know not. We had à lemon wt a piece of bread, 

which ſupplied me with my ſupper. When the repaſt was 
ended, we began to deliberate upon bed; Mrs. Boſwell had 
warned us that we ſhould catch ſomething, and had given us 
Beet. for our fecurity for — and — _ — 3 ſhe ſaid, 
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came back from Skie, fo ſcratching themſelves... I thought 


" 


Cͤͤ 1; oo ONT NE ra 
Sept. 2d; I roſe ruſtling from the hays and Went to tea, 


a pallage 


account of the ile of Skie, of which, though I have been 


wander] 


. Hr © wy 


the iſland, nor have I ſeen. any houſe but Macleod's, that 


- 4 4 


is not much below your habitation at Brighthelmſtone, In 


the moyntains there are ſtags and roebucks, but no hares, - 


and few rabbits z nor have I ſeen any thing that intereſted 


me as a zoelogiſt, except an otter, bigger than I thought 
an otter could have been. N 8 


You are perhaps imagining that Lam withdrawing from 


the gay and the bufy world into regions of peace and paſ- 


toral felicity, and am enjoying the reliques of the golden | 
fr 


age; that I am ſuryeying. nature's magnificence from a 
mountain, or remarking her minuter, beauties on the flow- 
ery bank of a winding rivulet ; that L am invigorating 
myſelf in the ſunſhine, or delighting my imagination with 
being hidden from the invaſion of human evils and human 
paſſions in the darkneſs of a thicket; that I am buſy in 
gathering ſhells and pebbles on the ſhore, or contemplative 
on a rock, from which I look upon the water, and conſider 
how many waveg are rolling between me and Streatham. 
'The uſe of travelling 1s to regylate imagination by reality, 


and inſtead of thinking how things may be, to. ſee them 


as they are, Here are mountains which, I ſhould once 


have climbed, but to climb ſteeps is now very laborious, 


and to deſcend them dangerous; and I am, now content 
with knowing, that by ſcrambling up a rock, I ſhall only 
ſee other rocks, and a wider circuit of barren. deſolation, 


Of ſtreams, we have here a ſufficient number, but they 
murmur not upon pebbles, but upon rocks. Of flowers, if 


Chloris herſelf were here, I could preſent her only with 
the bloom of heath. Of lawns and thickets, he muſt. read 


that would know them, for here is little ſun and no ſhade. 
On the fea I look from my window, but am not much 


tempted to the ſhore ; for ſince. I came to this iſland, almoſt 
every breath of air has been a ſtorm, and what is worſe, 
a ſtorm with all its ſeverity, but without its magnificence, 


for the ſea is here fo broken into channels that there is not 


1 * 


loud roar. 


a ſufficient volume of water either for lofty ſurges or 3 


Skie on horfeback z a mode of travelling very uncomfortable, 
for the road is ſo. narrow where any road can be found; 


that only one can go, and ſo craggy that the attention can 


neyer be remitted ; it allows, therefore, neither the gaiety 


/ L-- 


wandering in Skie, There is neither town nor village in 


On Sept. 6th, ale an lone to vilit Raarſa, the iſland | 
which I have already mentioned. We were to croſs part of 


of 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
t 
[ 
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of converſation, nor the laxity of ſolitude; nor has it in 
itſelf the amuſement of much variety, as it affords only all 
the poſlible tranſpoſitions of bog, rock, and rivulet. Twelve 
miles, by computation, make a reaſonable journey for a 
, At night we came to a tenant's houſe, of the firſt rank 
of tenants, where we were entertained better than at the 
landlord's. There were books both Engliſn and Latin. 
Company gathered about us, and we heard ſome talk of 
the ſecond fight, and ſome talk of the events of forty-five ; 
a year which will not ſoon be forgotten among the iſland- 
ers. The next day we were confined by a ſtorm. The 
company, I think, increaſed, and our entertainment was 
not only hoſpitable but * At night, a miniſter's 
fiſter, in very fine brocade, ſung Earſe fongs; I wiſhed to 
know the meaning, but the Highlanders are not much uſed 
— nov queſtions, and no tranſlations could be ob- 
tain 2 n of Jour bf 7 e , „4 . fr | ; | : 
Next day, Sept, 8th, the weather allowed us to depart ; 
a good boat was provided us, and we went to Raarſa under 
the conduct of Mr. Malcolm Macleod, a gentleman who 
conducted Prince Charles through the mountains in his 
diſtreſſes. The Prince, he ſays, was more active than 
himſelf; they were, at leaſt, one night without any ſhelter. 
The wind ble enough to give the boat a kind of danc- 
ing agitation, and in about three or four hours we arrived 
_ at Raarſa, where we were met by the Laird and his friends 
upon the ſhore, © Raarſa, for ſuch is his title, is maſter of 
two iſlands; upon the ſmaller of which, called Rona, he 
has only flocks and herds. Rona gives title to his eldeſt 
ſon. The money which he raiſes annually by rent from 
all his dominions, which contain at leaſt fifty thouſand 
. acres, is not believed to exceed two hundred and fifty 
pounds; but as he keeps a large farm in his own hands, 
ſells every year great numbers of cattle, which add to 
his revenue, and his table is furniſhed from the farm and 
from the ſea with very little expence, except for thoſe things 
this country does not produce, and-of thoſe he is 'very libe- 
ral. The wine circulates vigorouſly, and the tea, chocolate, 
and coffee, however they are got, are always at hand. 
We are this morning trying to get out of tie. 
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We py at. one time no boat, and at 1 may 173 
too much wind; but of our reception here we have n 
reaſon to complain. We are now with Colonel Macleod 
in a more pleaſant place than I thought, Skie could afford, 
Now to the, narrative. - , 
Me were received at Raarſa « on the ſea-fide, and alter 
mhering with ſome difficulty over the rocks, a, labour 
which het trayeller, whereyer he repoſes himſelf on land, 


muſt i in. theſe iſlands be contented: to endure z we were in⸗ 


0 9 into the houſe, which one of the company called 
the Court of Raarſa, with politeneſs which not the Court 

| of Verſailles could have thou 12 defective. The houſe is 

1 4 in our Ku that it had 


„ & 4.4 


hat ro given. us to wee and i tea and voce. |, 
” Raarſa himſe]f is a man of no inęlegant appearance, — of 
of manners uncommonly refined. 1 57 Raarſa makes 0 
very ſublime appearance for a, ſovereign, but is a good? 
houſewife, and a very prudent and diligent conductreſs of 
her family. Miſs Flora Macleod is a celebrated beauty; 
has been admired at Edinburgh; dreſſes her head very 
high ; and has manners ſo Jady like, that I wiſh her head- 
dreſs was lower, The reſt of the nine girls are all pretty; 
the youngeſt js between Queeney and Lucy, The yeungeſt 
boy, of 1 5 years old, runs barefoot, and wandered with 
us over the rocks to ſee a mill. I believe he would walk 
on that rough ground without ſhoes ten miles in a day. 
. Laird of Raarſa has ſometimes diſputed the chief - 
tainry of the clan with Macleod of Skie, but being much 
inferior in extent of poſſeſſions, has, I ſuppoſe, been forced 
to deſiſt. Raarſa and its provinces have deſcended to its 
| preſent bee through a ſucceſfion of four hundred ow” 
without 
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without any increaſe or diminution. It was indeed lately 
in danger of forfeiture, but the old Laird joined ſome pry, 
dence with his zeal, and when Prince Charles landed in 
Scotland, made over his eſtate to his ſon, the preſent Laird, 
and led one hundred men of Raarſa into the field, with 
officers of his own family. Eighty-ſix only came back after 
the laſt battle. The Prince was hidden in his diſtreſs, two 
nights at Raarſa, and the king's troops burnt the whole 
country, and killed ſome of the cattl mme. 

I You may gueſs at the opinions that prevail in this coun- 
try; they are, however, content with fighting for their 
king; they do not drink for him. We had no fooliſh 
healths: At night, unexpectedly to us who were ſtrangers, 
the carpet was taken up; the fiddler of the family came 
up, and a very vigorous and general dance was begun. As 
I told you, we were two-and-thirty at ſupper; there were 


full as many dancers; for though all who ſupped did not 


dance, fome danced of the young people who did not ſup. 
Raarſa himſelf danced with his children, and old Malcolm, 
in his filibeg, was as nimble as when he led the Prince over 
the mountains, When they had danced themſelves weary, . 
two tables were ſpread, and I ſuppoſe at leaſt twenty diſhes 
were upon them. In this country ſome preparations of 
milk are always ſerved up-at ſupper, and ſometimes in the 
| -_ of tarts at dinner. The table was not coarſely heaped, 
ut at once plentiful and elegant. They do not pretend to 
make a loaf there are only cakes commonly of oats or 
barley, but they made me very nice cakes of wheat flour, 
I always fat at the left hand of Lady Raarſa, and young _ 
Macleod of 'Skie, the chieftain of the clan, ſat on the 
2 — Cippey a young lady, who was viſiting, fung Earſe 
ſongs, in which Lady Raarſa joined. prettily enough, but 
not gracefully ; the young ladies fuſtained the chorus bet- 
ter. They are very little uſed to be aſked queſtions, 
and not well prepared with anſwers. When one of the 
| ſongs was over, I aſked the princeſs that fat next me, 
What is that about ? J queſtion if the conceived that T did 
not underſtand it. For the entertainment of the company, 
ſaid ſhe. But, Madam, what is the meaning of it? It is 
a love ſong. This was all the intelligence that T could ob- 
tain; nor have I been able to procure the tranſlation . of 3 
r 3, Corona A 
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At twelve it was bed time. I had a chamber to myſelf, 
which, in eleven rooms. to forty people, was more than 
my ſhare. How the company and the family were diſ- 
tributed is not eaſy to tell. Macleod the chieftain, and 
Boſwell, and I, had all ſingle chambers on the firſt floor; | 
There remained eiglit rooms n for at leaſt! ſeven- and- 
thirty lodgers. I ſuppoſe they put up temporary beds in 
the dining room, where thier — all the young ladies. 
There was a room abòve ſtairs with ſix nate bene mw 
ns e, gong anten 4. ere 
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0 deter MADAM, | 2 Oben in Skie, Sept. 30, 77 | 


+þ AM fill confined” in Skie. We we e un{kilful tra- : 
vellers; and imagined that the ſea was an open road which 
2 could paſs at pleaſure; but we have now learned with 
ome pain, that we may ftill wait for a long time the caprices 
of the: equinectial n and ſit reading or. writing as 
I now do, while the tempeſt is rolling the Tea, or roaring 
in the mountains. I am now no longer pleaſed with the 
delay; you can hear from me but feldom;” and I cannot at 
all hear from you. It comes into my mind that ſome evil 
may happen, or that I might be of uſe while I am away. 
But theſe thoughts are vain; the wind is violent and ad- 
verſe, and our boat cannot yet come. I muſt content 
myſelf with writing to you, and hoping that you will ſome- 
time receive ty letter. Now to my narrative. 
| . 9th. Having paſſed the night” as is uſual, I role 
and found the dining room full of eo z we ſeaſted 
and talked, and when the evening came it rought muſic 
and dancing. Young Macleod, the great proprietor of 
Skie, and head of his clan, was very diſtinguiſhable ; a 
young man of nineteen z bred a while at St. Aae 
and aſterwards at Oxford ; a pupil of G. Strahan. He is 
n young man of a mind as much advanced as I have ever 
very 1 of manners, and very graceful in 
hig perſon. He has the full ; wp of a feudal chief; and 
I was very ready to accept his invitation ts Dunvegan, 
All Raarfa's children are beautiful. The ladies all, except 
the eldeſt, are in the morning dreſſed in their hair, 'Fhe 
| true N 
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true Highlander never wears more than a riband on hee 
| head — 


On the third day Boſwell wes out with old Malcolm to 
ſee a ruined caſtle, which he found leſs entire than was 
promiſed; but he ſaw: the country. I did not go, for the 


caſtle was perhaps ten miles off, and there is no riding at 
Kaarſa, the whole iſland being rock or mountain, from 
which the cattle oſten fall and are deſtroyed. It is very | 


barren, and maintains, as near as I could collect, about 
ſeven hundred inhabitants, perhaps ten o a ſquare mile. 


In theſe countries 8 are not to ſuppoſe that you ſhall 
find villages or incl The traveller wanders through 


a naked deſart, . — ſometimes, but rarely, with the 
fight of cows, and now and then finds a heap of looſe 


' ſtones and turf in a cavity between rocks, where a being 
born with all thoſe powers which education expands, and 


all thoſe ſenſations which culture refines, 1 is condemned to 
ſhelter itſelf from the wind and rain. Philoſophers there 


are, who try to make themſelyes believe that chi life is 


ppy, but they believe it only while they are ſaying it, 
never yet bee conviction in a fingle mind; he, 

words or images ſunk into ſilence, ſtill 
thought, as he thought before, that privation of pleaſure 


can never pleaſe, and that content is not to be much en- 


vied, when it has no other principle than ignorance 'of 


207 lis gloomy eranuliy which ſome nay call Latitude, 
and 4 — Wi 


man was content to live like his neighbours, and never 
wandering from home, ſaw. no mode of life preferable to 
his own, except at the honfe of the laird, or the laird's 

neareſt relations, whom he conſidered - as a ſuperior order 
of beings, to whoſe luxuries or honours he had no preten- 
ſions. But the end of this reyerence and ſubmiſſion ſeems - 


now approaching ; the Highlanders have learned that there 


are countries leſs bleak and barren than their own, where, 
inſtead of working for the laird, every man may till his 
own ground, and eat the produce of his own labour. 
Great numbers baye been induced by this diſcovery to go 


every year for ſome time paſt to America, Macdonald and 
- - Macleod of Skie have loſt many tenants and many labour- 


ers, but Raarſa ne forſaken, by a fingle inha- 


bitant. 
| | Rona 


| dom, was, I believe, for a long time to be 
very frequently found in theſe dens of poverty: every 


onl 


votaries of che Romiſh” church erected places 


the holy offices, but by che active zeal of Proteſtant dey" 


thought it proper to ſnatch' th n 7 
' Raarſa accompanied us in his fix-oared boat, which he 
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Kona is yet more rocky and barren than Raarſa, and 
* it contains perhaps four thouſand acres, is poſſeſſed 
y a herd of cattle and the keepers. . | 


find myſelf not very able to walk upon the mountains, 1 | . 
but one day I went. out to ſee the 175 ſtanding of an 


ancient chapel. In aloft every iſland the peru . 
J church erec of worſhip, 
in which the drones of convents or cathedrals performed 


tion, almoſt alf of them have ſunk into ruin. The chapel 
at Raarſa is now only conſidered as the burying· place of : 


the family, and I ſuppoſe of the whole iſlandd. 


We would now have gone away and left room for others 


to enjoy i of this little court, but the wind de- 


tained us till the 12th, W it was Sunday, we 


opportunity of a calm day. 


ſaid was his .coach-and-fix. It is indeed the vehicle in 


which the ladies take the air and pay their viſits, but they 


_ cheerfulneſs. 
cauſe one of the Scottiſh k 


have taken very little care for accommodations. There is 
no way In or out of the boat for a woman, but by being 
carried; and in the boat thus dignified with a pompous 


name, there is no ſeat but an occaſional bundle of ſtraw. 


o 


Thus we left Raarſaz the ſeat of plenty, civility,” and 
We dined. at a public houſe at Port Re, ſo called be» 
ings landed there, in a progreſs 


through the weſtern iſles, aarſa paid the reckoning * 


vately. We then got on horſeback, and by a ſhort but 
very tedious journey came to Kingſburgh, at which the 


ſame king lodged after he landed. Here I had the honour 
of ſaluting the far-famed Miſs Flora Macdonald, who con- 


ducted the Prince, dreſſed as her maid, through the Engliſh 


forces from the iſland of Lewes; and, when ſhe came to. 
Skie, dined with the Engliſh officers, and left her maid 
below. She muſt then have been a very young lady; ſhe . 
is now not old, of a pleaſing. perſon, and elegant behavi- 


\ . our. She told me that ſhe thought herſelf honoured by 


my viſit ; and I am ſure that whatever regard ſhe beſtowed 


on me was liberally repaid. * If thou likeſt her opini- 


« ons, thou wilt praiſe her virtue.” She was carried to 
London, but diſmifſed without a trial, and came down 
with Malcolm Macleod, againſt whom ſufficient evidence 

| e J » 


n 


f 


I 


could not be procured. She and her huſband are poor; 
JJC. 
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Alt Kinyſburgh we were very liberally feaſted, and I flept 


in the bed in which the Prince repoſed in his diſtreſs ; the 
ects which he uſed were never put to any meaner offices, 


s 


t were wrapped wi by the lady of the houſe, and at laſt, 
er deſir 8 


according to e, were laid round her. in her grave. 
Theſe ate not Whigs. e 


On the 13th, travelling partly on horſeback where we 
could not row, and partly on foot where we could not ride, 
we came to Dunvegan, which 1 have deſcribed already. 
Here, though poor Macleod had been left by his 3 
father overwhelmed with debts, we had another exhibition 
of feudal hoſpitality. There were two ſtags in the houſe, 
and veniſon came to the table every day in its various forms. 
Macleod, beſides his eſtate in Skie, larger I ſuppoſe 1 | 
ſome Engliſh counties, is proprietor of nine inhabited iſtes x 
and of his iſtands uninhabited I doubt if he very exactly 
knows the number, I told him that he was a mighty mo- 
narch. Such dominions fill an Engliſhman with envious 
wonder; but when he ſurveys the naked mountain, and 
| treads che quaking moor; and wanders over the wild regi- 
ons of gloomy barrenneſs, his wonder may continue, but 
his envy ceaſes. The unprofitableneſs of theſe vaſt do- 
mains can be conceived only by the means of poſitive in- 
ſtances. The heir of Col, an iſland not far diſtant, has 
lately told me how wealthy he ſhould be if he could let 
Rum, another of his iſlands, for twopence halfpenny an 
acre; and Macleod has an eſtate, which the ſurveyor re- 
ports to contain eighty thouſand acres, rented at fix hun- 
— .. y ̃ ß 

While we were at Dunvegan, the wind was high, and 
the rain violent, ſo that we were not able to put forth a 
boat to fiſh in the ſea, or to viſit the adjacent iſlands, which 
tnay be ſeen from the houſe; but we filled up the time as 
we could, ſometimes by talk, ſometimes. by reading. 1 

ve never wanted books in the ifle of Skie. 

We were viſited one day by the Laird and Lady of Muck, 
one of the weſtern iſlands, two miles long, and three quar- 
ters of a mile high, He has half his iſland in his own 
cultute, and upon the other half live one hundred -_ 0 
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fifty dependents, who not only live upon the product, but 
export corn ſufficient for the payment of their rent. 
Lady Macleod has a ſon and four daughters; they have 
lived long in England, and have the language and man- 
ners of Engliſh ladies. We. lived with them very eaßily, 
golden age. We have found ourſelyes treated at every 
houſe as if we came to confer a benefit. 
Me were. eight days at Dunvegan, but we took the firſt. 
opportunity which the weather afforded, after. the firſt 
days, of going away, and, on the 21ſt, went to Ulinich, 
where we were well entertained, and / wandered a little 
after curipſities. In, the afternoon an interval of calm 
ſunſhine courted us cut to ſee a cave on the ſhore famous 
for its echq. When we went into the boat, one of out 
companions was aſked in Earſe, by the boatmen, who they 
were that came with him ? He gave us characters, I ſup- 
poſe, to our advantage, and was aſked, in the ſpirit of 
the Highlands, whether I could recite. a long. ſeries of an- 
ceſtors ? The boatmen ſaid, as I perceived. afterwards, . 
that they heard the, cry, of an Engliſh, ghoſt. | This, Boſ-.. 
well ſays, diſturbed. him. We came to the cave, and 
clambering up the rocks, came to an arch, open at one 
end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty broad in 
the broadeſt part, and about thirty high. There was no 
echo; ſuch is the fidelity of report; but I ſaw hat I had 
neyer ſeen before, muſcles. and whilks in their natural 
ſtate. There was another arch in the rock, open at both 
ends. Be . . | | B I 1 9 ; 1 


* 


2 3 4 , SORE, Ih. 1 FFA 
Sept. Ke We removed to Taliſker, a houſe occupied 
vice. Taliſker has been long in the poſſeſſion of gentie- 
men, and therefore. has a garden well cultivated; and, 
what is here very rare, is ſhaded. by trees: a place where 
the imagination is more amuſed cannot eaſily be ſound. 
The mountains about it are of great height, with water- 
falls ſucceeding one another ſo. faſt, that as one ceaſes to 
be heard another begins. Between the mountains there is 
a ſmall valley extending to the ſea, which is not far off, 
beating upon a coaſt very difficult of access. 
Io nights before our arrival two boats were driven 
upon this coaſt by the tempeſt, one of them had a pilot 
that knew the paſt e, the ſecond followed, but a third 
miſſed the true courle, and was driven forward with great 


r Mm danger 


7 


by Mr. Macleod, a Lieutenant Colonel in the Dutch ſer⸗- 


ov 
4 
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danger of being forced into the vaſt ocean, but however 

| ied at aft ſoeme other iſland. The crews crept to 

Tal aliſker, almoſt Rfelefs with wet, cold, fatigue, and ter- 

ror, but the lady took care of them. 'She i is a womar of 

more than common qualifications ; having travelled” with i 
her huſband, the ſpeaks four languages. | 
"You find thats all the iſlanders, even in theſe receſs: of 


E „ 0 


life, are not barbarous. One of the miniſters who has 


adhered to us almoſt all the time is an excellent ſcholar. 
We have now with us the young Laird of Cal, who is 
heir, perhaps, to two hundred Tad miles of land. He 
has firſt ſtudied at Aberdeen, and after wards gone to Hert- 
fordſtrire to learn agriculture, being much imprefſed with 
deſſre of improvement: he likewife has the notions of a 
chief, and- os a piper. At Macleod's the bagpipe al- 
| played while We were dining. 
hay undertaken, by the ao or the waves and 
windy to carry us about ſeveral of the iſlands, with which 
he is acquainted enough to ſhew us whatever curious is 
given by nature or left by antiquity; but we grew afraid 
of deviating from our way home, leſt we ſhould be thut 
up for months upon ſome little protuberatice of rock, that 
juſt appears above che ſea, arlf,p rhaps is fearcely marked 
upon a map. ine 
Tou redtivinber the Doge of Slay: who being aſked 
bo ſtruck him moſt at the French court? anfwered, 
vſelf.” I cannot think many things here more likely 
& the faney than' to fee Fohriſon ending his ſixty- 
fourth year in the wilderneſs of the Hebrides. But now F. 
am here, it will gratify me very little to return without ſee- 
ing, or doing my beſt to fee what thoſe places afford. I 
have a defire to inſtruct myſelf if the Lig ſyſtem of 
paſtoral:Hifez but I know' not whether T ſhall be able to 
perfe&t the dea. However T have many pictures in my 
mind, which I eould not have had without this journey, 
and ſhould have paſſed it with great pleafure had you, and 
Maſter, and Queeney been in che party. We ſhould have 
excited the attention and enlarged the obſervation of each 
other, and obtained many pleafmg topics of future con- 
verfation. As it is, F travel with my mind too much at 
home, and perhaps miſs many things worthy of obſervati- 
on, or paſs them with tranſient notice; ſo that the images, 
for want of that reimpreſſion which dileuffon and compa- 
nien, 3 caſily fade __ ; but I 1 a book of . 
Ks mar * 
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marks, and Boſwell writes a regular journal of our travels, 
which, I think, contains as much of what I ſay and do as of 


all other oecurrences together; for fuch a faithful chro- 8 


cc nicler as Griffith.“ 


I hope, deareſt Madam, you are equally careful to re- 


pole proper memorials of all that happens to you and your 
Fig and then when we meet we ſhall tell our ſtories. 
wi 


to Brighthelmſtone. 


Mr. Thrale probably wonders how I live all this time 
without ſending to him ſor money. Travelling in Scotland | 
is dear enough, dearer in proportion to what the country. 


* 


affords. than in England, but reſidence in the iſles is un- 


expenſive, Company is, I think, conſidered as a ſupply of 
pleaſure, and a relief of that tediouſneſs of life which is 
felt in every place, elegant or rude. Of wine and punch 
they are very liberal, for they get them cheap; 

there is no cuſtom-houſe on the iſland, they can hardly be 


o 


conſidered as ſmugglers. Their punch is made without 


lemons, or any ſubſtitute. 6 

Their tables are very plentiful ; but a very nice man 
would not be pampered. As they have no meat but as 
they kill it, they are obliged to live while it laſts upon the 


ſame fleſh. They kill a ſheep, and ſet mutton boiled and 
roaſt on the table together. They have fiſh both of the 


| ſea and of the brooks; but they can way 


it requires any ſauce. To ſauce in gener 


4 4 


conceive that 


gers; now and then butter is melted, but I dare not always, 


take, leſt I ſhould offend. by diſliking it. Barley-broth js 


a conſtant diſh, and is made well in every houfe. A 


ſtranger, if he is prudent, will ſecure his ſhare, for it is 


not certain that he will be able to eat any thing elſe. _ 


Their meat being often newly killed is very tough, and as 
nothing is fufficiently ſubdued by the fire, is not caſy to be 


eaten. Carving is here a very laborious employment, for. 


the knives are never whetted. Table-knives are not of 


long ſubſiſtence in the Highlands; every man, while arms 


were a regular part of dreſs, had his knife and fork appen- 


dant to his dirk. Knives they now lay upon the table, 


but the handles are apt to ſhew that they have been in other 
hands, and the blades have neither brightneſs nor edge. 
Of ſilver there is no want; and it will laſt Jong, for it is 
never cleaned, They are a nation juſt riſing from barba- 
. . | A n uf 6 45 S, 8 Ae 3 44. 
rity z long contented with neceſſaries, now ſomewhat ſtudi- 


* 


you had gone this ſummer in your uſual ſplendour 


ut as 


they are ſtran- 


Mm 2 | ous 
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ous of convenience, but not yet arrived at delicate diſcri- 
minations. Their linen is however both clean and fine. 
Bread, ſuch as we mean by that name, I have never ſeen 
in the iſle of Skie. They have ovens, for they bake their 
ies, but they never ferment their meal, nor mould a.loaf. 
Cakes of oats and barley are brought to the table, but I 
believe wheat is reſerved for ſtrangers. They are com- 
monly too hard for me, and therefore I take potatoes to 
my meat, and am ſure to find them on almoſt every table. 
I hey retain ſo much of the paſtoral life, that ſome pre- 
paration of milk is commonly one of the diſhes both at 
dinner and ſupper. Tea is always drank at the uſual times; 
but in the morning the table is polluted with a plate of 
ſlices of ſtrong cheeſe. This is peculiar to the Highlands 
at Edinburgh there are always honey and ſweet-meats on 


je morning tea-table. eta: 
Strong liquors they ſeem to love. Every man, perhaps 
woman, begins the day with a dram ; and the punch is 
made both at dinner and ſupper. © © 
They have neither wood. nor coal for fuel, but burn peat 
or turf in their chimnies. It is dug out of the moors or 
moſſes, and makes a ſtrong and laſting fire, not always very 
| tweet, and ſomewhat apt to ſmoke the pe. 
The houſes of inferior gentlemen are very ſmall, and 
every room ſerves many purpoſes. In the bed-rooms, 
perhaps, are laid up ſtores of different kinds; and the 
parlour of the day is a bed-room at night. In the room 
which I inhabited laſt, about fourteen feet ſquare, there 
- were three cheſts of drawers, a long cheſt for larger 
clothes, two cloſet cupboards, and the bed. Their rooms 
are commonly dirty, of which they ſeem to have little ſen- 
ſihility, and if they had more, clean floors would be diffi- 
cultly kept, where the firſt ſtep from the door is into the 
dirt. They are very much inclined to carpets, and ſeldom 
fail to lay down ſomething under their feet, better or worſe 
as they happen to be furniſhed. _ 5 
The Highland dreſs, being forbidden by law, is very 


” 


- 


little uſed; ſometimes it may be ſeen, but the Engliſh tra- | 


veller is ſtruck with nothing ſo much as the nudite des pies 
of the common people. 55 "og 
Skie is the greateſt iſland, or the greateſt but one, among 
the Hebrides. Of the ſoil I have already given ſome ac- 
count, it is generally barren, but ſome ſpots are not wholly 
unfruitful. | The gardens have apples and pears, Ms 135 
| * J COMER Do fo e 
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ne raſberries, eurrants, and gooſeberries, but all 


the fruit that I have ſeen is ſmall. They attempt to ſow | 


nothing but oats and barley. - ' Oats . — the bread 
corn of the place. Their harveſt is about the beginning 
of October; and being fo late, is very much ſubject to 
diſappointments from the rains that follow the equinox. 
This year has been particularly diſaſtrous. Their rainy 
ſeaſon laſts from Autumn to Spring. They have ſeldom 
very hard froſts; nor was it ever known that à lake was 
covered with ice ſtrong enough to bear a ſkater. The 
ſea round them is always open. The ſnow falls, but ſoon 
| melts; only in 1771, they had a cold ſpring, in which the 
| iſland was ſo long covered with it, that many beaſts, both 
wild and domeſtfe, periſhed, and the whole country was 
reduced to diſtreſs, ow W_— 1 know not I it is even yet 
recovered. 6] | 

The animals here are not remarkably ſmall 6 perhaps 
thay recruit their breed from the main land. The cos 

are ſometimes without horns. The horned and unhorned 
cattle are not accidental variations, but different ſpecies, 
they will however breed together. ' 

October 3d. The wind is now change and if we 
ſnatch the moment of opportunity, an eſcape from this 
iſland is become practicable; I have no reaſon to complain 
| of my reception, yet I long to be again at home. 

Lou and my maſter may perhaps expect, after this de- 
1 of Skie, ſome account of myſelf. My eye is, I 
am afraid, not fully recovered; my ears are not mended; 
my nerves ſeem to grow weaker, and ] have been other- 
wiſe not as well as I ſometimes am, but think myſelf lately 
better. This climate perhaps i is not within my degree of 
healthy latitude. 

Thus I have given my moſt bees miſtreſs the ſtory 
of me and my little ramble. We are now going to ſome 
other iſle, to what we e woes the wind will n us. 
" am, 15 | FN 


LETTER XXV. To Mes. Taxa 
DEAR MADAN, ; . * . Mull, oa. 15, 1993: 


'THOUG H I have written to Mr. Thrale, yet har- 
ing a little more time chan Was promiſed me, VOY 7 
| uffer 
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ſuſfer the meſſenger to go without ſome token of my duty 
to my miſtreſs, who, I ſyppoſe, expects the uſual tribute 
of intelligence, A tribute which 1 am not now very able to 


8 Sacher 34. Aster having — Abbteined by ſtorms 
5 worms; days in Skie, we left it, as we thought with a fair 
wind; but a violent guſt, which Boſ. had a great mind 
to call a tempeſt, loved us ine Cath an obſcure ſand 5 
an . + | 


4 a ulla campis 
4 witind reereatur: aura, 


| There i is literally. no tree upon ae iftand, part of i it tin 2 
4 ſandy waſte, over which it would be really dangerous to 
travel in dry weather and with a high wind. It ſeems ta 

be little more than one continued rock, covered from ſpace - 
to ſpace with a thin layer of earth. It is, however, ac- 
cording} to the Highland notion, very populous, and life is 
improved beyond the manners of Bkie, ; for the huts are 
Collected into little villages, and every one has a ſmall gar- 
den of roots and cabbage, The laird has a new houſe 
built by his uncle, and an old caſtle inhabited by his an- 
ceſtors. The young laird entertained us very liberally ; he 
18 heir, perhaps, to three hundred uare miles of ry | 


. which, at ten ſhillings an acre, would bring him ninety-fix . 


thoufand pounds a-year, He is deſirous of improving the 
agriculture of his country; and, in imitation of the Czar, 
travelled for improvement, and worked with his own 
hands upon a farm in Hertfordſhire, in the neighbourhood 
of your uncle Sir Thomas Saluſbury. He talks of doing 
uſeful things, and has introduced turnips for winter fodder, 
He has made a ſmall eſſay towards a road. 

Coll is but a barren. place. Deſcription has here few 
opportunities of ſpreading her colours. The difference of 
day and night is the only viciſſitude. The ſucceſſion of 
ſunſhine to rain, or of calms to tempeſts, we have not 
known; wind and rain have been our only weather. 

At laſt, after about nine days, we hired a ſloop; and 
having lain in it all night, with ſuch accommodations as 
theſe miſerable veſſels can afford, were landed yeſterday 
on the iſle of Mull; from which we expect an eaſy paſſage 
into Scotland, I am lick in a ſhip, but recover by lying 


down. | 
{ have 
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1 have not good health; 1 do not find that travelling 
much helps me. My nights are fatulent, though not in 
the utmoſt degree, and T have a weakneſs in my. ne es, 
Which makes me very unable to walk n 
i dear pda; we me have CREE letter. Jams . 


ith E TT E R XXVI, T Mrs Tamar: - t 7 
wh 2 e fd 0 Bom hoe 
5 HONOURED: nsr, 3; bor, 08. 23, 1774+ 


MY laſt letters to you ai my dear maſter were Aich 
from Mull, the third ifland ef the Hebrides in extent, 
There is no poſt, and I took the opportutity of a gentle- 
mats paſſage to the main fand. 

In Mull we were confined two days by the weather; | 
on the third we got on horfeback, and after a journey dif- 
ficult and tedious; oyer rocks naked a d valley 5 untracked, 5 
_ throught a country of barrenneſs ant Tolitude we cathe, 
almoſt in the dark, to the fea-ſide, weary an dejected, 

having met With Goc but water falling Tomi the 0 
tains that could raife ang image of delight. Our company 

was the young 8 Laird 0 Col 2 and His ervant. Col made 
every Maclean open his | houſe” Where we came, and 
| ſupply us with hotſes when we departed; dut the horſes 
of this country are ſmall, and 1 was not mounted to my 
wiſh. 

At the ſea-fide we Fold: the ferry-bbar departed ; if it 
had been where it was expected, the wind was agair.ſt us, 
and the hour was late, nor was it very defirable to croſs the | 
ſea in darkneſs with a ſmall boat. The captain of a floop- - 
that had been driven thither by the ſtorms ſaw our diſtreſs, 3 
and as we were heſitating and deliberating, ſent his boat, 
which, by Col's order, tranſported us to the ifle of Diva. 
We were introduced to Mr. Macquarty, the head of a ſmall 
clan, whoſe anceſtors have reigned in Ulva beyond me- 
mory, but who has reduced himſelf, by his negligence and | 
folly, to the neceſſity of ſclling this venerable pattimony. 

On the next morning we paſſed the ſtrait. to Inch Ken- 
_ neth, an iſland about a mile in length, and leſs than half a 
mile broad; in which Kenneth, a cottiſh ſaint, eſtabliſhed 
a ſmall clerical college, of which the chapel walls are ſtill 
ſtanding. At this place I beheld a ſcene which I wiſh you 
and my maſter and Queeney had en 


The 


The only family on the iſland is that of Sir Allan; the 
chief of the ancient and numerous clan of Maclean ; the 


_ clan which claims the ſecond place; yielding only to Mac- 
donald in the line of battle. Sir Allan, a chieftain, a 


baronet, and a. ſoldier, inhabits in this inſulated deſart a 
thatched hut with no chambers. Young. Col, who owns 
him. as his chief, and whoſe couſin was his lady, had, I 
believe, given him ſome notice of our viſit; he received 


us with the ſoldier's frankneſsand the gentleman's elegance, 
and introduced us to his daughters, two young ladies who 
have not wanted education ſuitable to their birth, and who, 


in their cottage, neither forgot their dignity, nor affected 


to remember it, Do not you wiſh to have been with us? 


Sir Allan's affairs are in diſorder by the fault of his an- 


ceſſtors, and while he forms ſome ſchemę for retrieving 


them, he has retreated hithe r. 
When our ſalutatigns were oyer, he ſhowed us the iſland, 
We walked uncpyered into the chapel, and ſaw in the 
reyerend ruin the effects of precipitate reformation, .. The 
floor is covered with, ancient grave- ſtones, of which the in- 


mY 


| 2 axe not now legible; and without, ſome of the chief 


families till continue the right of ſepulture. The altar is 


not yet quite demoliſhed beſide it, on the right fide, is a 


bas relief of the Virgin with her child, and an angel hover. 


- 


ing over her, On the other fide ſtill ſtands a hand- bell, 
h it has no, clapper, neither Preſbyterian bigo- 


try nor barbarian wantonneſs has yet taken away. The 
chapel is thirty-eight feet long, and eighteen broad. Boſ- 
at; who is very pious, went into it at night to perform 
his devotions, but came hack in haſte, for fear of — Ea 


Near the chapel is a fountain, to which the Water, remark- 


ably pure, is conyeyed from a diſtant hill, through pipe 


- 


Popery was ſuppreſſed, 


We ſoon after went in to dinner, and wanted neither the 


F 


comforts nor the elegancies of life, There were ſeveral 


diſhes, and variety of liquors, The ſervants live in another 


cottage ;. in which, I ſuppoſe, the meat is drefſed. | | 


Towards * Sir Allan told us, that Sunday never 


paſſed over him like another day. One of the ladies read, 


* 


way opened in the wild. 
4 


Next 


and read very well, the evening ſervice and Paradiſe 


laid by the Romiſh clergy, which ſtill perform the office of 
conveyance, though they have never been repaired ſince 
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Next day, 18h, we went and wandered among the rocks 
on the ſhore, while the boat was buſy in catchingivyſters, 
of vrhich there is a great bed. Oyſters lie upon the ſand, 
one I think ſticking to another, and ee are n 2 
fow inches; under the ſand. I St 2a þ 

We then went in the boat to — a packs iNand | 
very near. We found it a wild rock, of about ten acres 5 
part naked, part covered with ſand, out of which we picked 4 
ſhells; and part clothed with a thin layer of mould, on 
the graſs of which a few ſheep are ſometimes fed. We 
then came back and dined. 1 paſſed part of the afternoon 
in reading, and in the evening one of the ladies played 
on her harpſichord, and Boſwell and Col danced a reel with 
the other. 

On the 19th, we perlüaded Sir Allan to launch his boat 
again, and go with us to Icolmkill, where the firſt great 

reacher of ii to the Scots built a; church, and 
ſettled 2 monaſtery. In our way we ſtopped'to examine a 
very uncommon cave on the coaſt of Null. We: had 
| ſome difficulty to make our way over the | vaſt maſſes of 
| broken rocks that lie before the entrance, ang} at the mouth 
were embarraſſed with ſtones, which the ſea. had accumus 
lated, as at Brighthelmſtone; but as; we advanced, we 
reached a floor of ſoft ſand, and as. we left the light behind © 
us, walked. along a very ſpacious cavity, vaulted over head 
| bas an arch almoſt regular, by. which a mountain, was 
ſuſtained, at leaſt a very lofty rock. From this magnificent 
cavern went a narrow paſſage. to the right hand, which we 
entered with a candle, and though it was obſtructed. with 
great ſtones, .clambered over them to a ſecond expanſion 
of the cave, in which there lies a great ſquare ſtone, which. 
might ſerve as a table. The air — was very warm, but 
not oppreſſive, and the flame of the candle continued pyra- 
midal. The cave goes onward to an unknown extent, 
but we were now one hundred and ſixty yards under 
ground; we had but one candle, and had never heard of 
any that went further and came back; ; we therefore 
thought it prudent to return. . 

Going forward in our boat, we came to a cluſter 5 
rocks, black and horrid, which Sir Allan choſe for the 
place where he would eat his dinner. We climbed till we 
got ſeats. The ſtores were opened, and the repaſt taken. 

We then entered the boat again; the night came upon 
us; the wind roſe; the ſea ſwelled ; and Boſwell defired 


LETTER 8. 


to be ſet on dry ground: we however purſued our naviga- 
tion, and paſſed by ſeveral little iſlands, in the filent ſolem- 
nity of faint moon - ſhine, ſeeing little, and hearing only the 
wind and the water. At laſt we reached the iſland, the 
venerable ſeat of ancient ſanctity; where ſecret piety - 
repoſed, and where fallen greatneſs was repoſited. The 
land has no houſe of entertainment, and we manfully 
made our bed in a farmer's barn. The deſcription I hope 
to give you another time, Jam Sr... N MA 
; Py, 4 ; n 3 * 1 241 44 kr $67 
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LETTER XXVII. To Mrs, TunAI E. 
DEAREST MADAM, Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 4773, 


AMONG the poſlibilities of evil which my imagination 
ſuggeſted at this diſtance, I miſſed that which has really 
happened. I never had much hope of a will in * 
favour, but was willing to believe that no will would 2 
been made. The event is now irrevocable, it remains 
only to bear it. Not to wiſh it had been different is im- 
| poſlible 3 but as the wiſh is painful without uſe, it is not 
| prudent, yes not lawful, to indulge it. As life, and 

vigour of mind, and ſprightlineſs of imagination, and 
flexibility of attention, are given us for valuable and uſeful ' 
purpoſes, we mult not think ourſelves at liberty to ſquan - 
der life, to enervate intellectual ſtrength, to cloud our 
thoughts, or fix our attention, when by all this expence 
| we know that no good can be produced. Be alone as little 

as you can; when you are alone, do not ſuffer your 
thoughts to dwell on what you might have done, to pre- 
vent this diſappointment. Lou perhaps could not have 
done what you imagine, or might have done it without 


effect. But even to think in the moſt reaſonable manner, 


is for the preſent not ſo uſeful as not to think. Remit 
yourſelf ſolemnly into the hands of God, and then turn 
your mind upon the buſineſs and amuſements which lie 
before you. „ All is beſt,” ſays Chene, “ as it has been, 
« excepting the errours of our own free will.” Burton 
. concludes his long book upon melancholy with this impor- 
tant precept, Be not ſolitary ; be not idle.” Remember 
Chene's poſition and obſerve Burton's precept. | 
We came hither on the ninth of this month. T long to 
come under your care, but for ſome days cannot decently 
| | 8 get 


* 
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get ay. 
with Phipps or Banks; I am aſhamed of their ſalutations. 
I have been able to collect very little for Queeney's cabi- 
net; but dhe will not want toys now, ſhe is ſo well em- 
ployed. I wiſh her ſucceſs; and am nat without ſome 
thought of becoming her ſchool-fellow. I have got an 
Italian Rafſelas 
| Surely my dear Lucy will recover 1 with Toould do ber 
good. I love her very much; and ſhould love another 
godchild, if I might have the n. * i to the 


En n I am, We" 2:5 


LETTER XXXVIL To Fa ben, 


ny. DEAREST MISTRESS) | Edinburgh, Nor. 18, 1773. 


THIS is the laſt letter that I hall write; while you are 


reading it, I ſhall be coming home. 


I congratulate - you upon your boy; but you muſt not 


think that I will love hjm all at ance as well as I loye 
Harry, for Harry you know i is ſo rational. 1 ſhall love 2 
by degrees. 


Poor, pretty, dear Lucy Can nothing do her good ? 1 


am ſorry to loſe her. But if ſhe muſt be taken from us, let 
us refign her with confidence into the hands of Him who 


knows, and who only knows, what i 1s beſt both for us and 


her. 


But if your health ſhould be impaired, I know not where 
to find a ſubſtitute. I ſhall have no miſtreſs; Mr. Thrale 
will have no wife; and the little flock will have no mother, 

I long to be home, and have taken a place in the coach 
for Monday; ; I hope therefore to be in London on Friday 
the 26th, in the Ok. Pleaſe to let Mrs, Williamg 
know. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXIX. To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, Lichfield, June 23, 1775. 


NOW I hope you are thinking, ſhall I have a letter to- 
day . Lichfield ? Something of a — * will have; 
| how 


They congrimiets; our return as if we had boen | 


Do not ſuffer yourſelf to be dejected. Reſolution and 
diligence will ſup pply all that is wanting, and all that is loſt, 
It 
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How elſe can I expect that you ſhould write? and the 
morning on which I ſhould miſs a letter would be 4 morn- 
ing of uneaſineſs, notwithſtanding all that would be ſaid 
or done by the ſiſters of Stowhill, who do and fay whatever 
good they can. They give me good words, and cherries, 
and ſtrawberries. ' Lady and her mother and ſiſter 
were viſiting there yeſt dende, and vere 6 eine took her 
tea before her mother. 
Mrs. Cobb is to come to Miſs Porter's this 8 
Miſs 4 comes little near me. Mr. Langley of Aſh- 
bourne was here to-day, in his th to EO ern and 
every body talks of you. | 
I he ladies of the Amicable Society are to walk, in a Gow 
days, from the town-hall to the cathedral in proceſſion to 
hear a ſermon. They walk in linen gowns, and each has 
a ſtick with an acorn, but for the acorn they could give 
no reaſon, till I told them of the civic crown. - 
I have juſt had your ſweet letter, and am glad that you 
are to be at the regatta, You know how little I love to 
have you left out of any ſhining part of life, You have 
every right to diſtinQion, and ſhould therefore be diſtin- 
 guiſhed, Tou will ſee a ſhow with philoſophic ſuperiority, 
and therefore may ſee it ſafely. It is eaſy to talk of ſitting 
at home contented, when others, are ſeeing or making 
ſhows. , But not to have been where it is ſuppoſed, and ſel- 
dom ſuppoſed falſely, that all would go if they could; to 
be able to ſay nothing when every one is talking; to have 
no opinion when every one is judging ; to hear exclama- 
tions of, rapture, without power to depreſs; to liſten to 
falſehoods without right to contradict, is, after all, a ſtate 
of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is rather 
hardened by ſtubbornneſs, than ſupported by fortitude. 5 
the world be worth winning, let us enjoy it; if it is to be 
deſpiſed, let us deſpiſe it by conviction, But the world is 
not to be deſpiſed 826 as it is compared with ſomething 
better. Company is in itſelf better than ſolitude, and plea- 
ſure better than indolence. Ex nihilo nihil fit, ſays the 
moral as well as the natural philoſopher. By doing nothing 
and by knowing nothing no power of doing good can be 
obtained. He muſt mingle with the world that deſires to 
be uſeful, Every new ſcene impreſſes new ideas, enriches 
the imagination, and enlarges the power of reaſon, by 
new topics of compariſon. - You that have ſeen the regatta 


Will have i _ which we who mils it muſt want, and no 
intellectual 


intellectual images are without uſe. But when you are 
in this ſcene of ſplendour and gaiety, do not let one of 
your fits of negligence ſteal upon you. Hoc age, is the 
great rule, whether you are ſerious ,or merry 3 whether 
you are 158 the expences of your family, learning ſci» 
ence or duty from a folio, or floating on the Thames in a 
| fancied drefs. Of the whole entertainment let me not hear 

ſo copious nor ſo true an account from any body as from 

vou. I am, deareſt Madam, your, Oc. i 


LETTER XXX. To Mrs. TaxaLs. | 
DEAR MADAM, 5 3 | Aſhbourne. 


IAM ſure I write and write, and every letter that comes 
from you charges me with not writing. Since I wrote to 
Qu eney I have written twice to you, on the 6th and the 
9th z be pleaſed to let me know whether you have them or 
have them not. That of the 6th you ſhould regularly have 
had on the 8th, yet your letter of the gth ſeems not to 


mention it; all this puzzles me. bs INE 
Poor dear ] He only grows dull becauſe he is 
ſickly; age has not yet begun to impair him, nor is he 
ſuch a chameleon as to take immediately the colour of his 
company. When you fee him again, you will find him re- 
animated. Moſt men have their bright and their cloudy 
days, at leaſt they have days when they put their powers 

into act, and days when they ſuffer them to repoſe.” 

_ Fourteen thouſand pounds make a ſum ſufficient for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of a family, and which, in whatever flow of 
riches or confidence of proſperity, deſerves to be very ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered. Ihope a great part of it has paid debts, and 
no {mall part bought land. As for gravelling and walling 
and digging, though I am not much delighted with them, 
yet ſomething, indeed much, muſt be allowed to every 
man's taſte. He that is growing rich has a right to enjoy 
part of the growth his own way. I hope to range in the 
walk, and row upon the water, and devour fruit from the 
Dr. Taylor wants to be gardening. © He means to buy a 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood, and ſurround it 
with a wall, and build a gardener's houſe upon it, and have 
fruit, and be happy. Much happineſs it will not 1 
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him; but what can he do better? If T had money 
enough, what would I do? Perhaps, if you and maſter 
did not hold me, I might go to Cairo, and down. the Red 
Sea to Bengal, and take a ramble in India. Would this 
he better than building and planting ? It would ſurely give 
more variety to the eye, and more amplitude to the mind. 
Half fourteen thouſand would ſend me out to fee other 
forms of exiſtence, and bring me back to deſcribe them. 


I anſwer this the day on which T had yours of the gth, 


that is on the 1th. Let me know when it comes. I 
=__ PF. | A he regs 


LETTE R XXXI. To Mrs. TaraLr. 
navy,  ' Lichfield; Auguſt 2; thrg. 


I DINED: to-day at Stowhill, and am come away to 
write my letter. Never ſurely was I ſuch a writer before. 
Do you keep my letters? I am not of jour opinion that, I 
ſhall not like to read them hereaftet ;. for though there is 
in them not much hiſtory of mind, or any thing elſe, they 
will, I hope, always be in ſome degree the records of a pure 
and blameleſs friendſhip, and: in ſome hours of languor and 
ſadneſs may revive the memory of more cheerful times. 
Why you ſhould ſuppoſe yourſelf not deſirous hereafter 
to read the hiſtory of your own mind, I do not ſee. 
Twelve years, on which you now look as on a vaſt expanſe 
of life, will probably be paſſed over uniformly and ſmoothly, 
with very little perception of your progreſs, and with very 
few remarks upon the way. That accumulation of know- 
ledge which you promiſe to yourſelf, by which the future is 
to look back upon the preſent, with the ſuperiority. of man- 
hood to infancy, will perhaps never be attempted, or never 
will be made; and you will find, as millions have found 
before you, that forty-five has made little ſenſible addition 
to thirty- three. 3 5 
As the body after a certain time gains no increaſe. of 
height, and little of ſtrength, there is likewiſe a period, 
though more variable by external cauſes, when the mind + 
commonly attains its ſtationary. point, and very little ad- 
vances its powers of reflection, judgment, and ratiociua- 
tion. The body may acquire new modes of motion, or 
new dexterities of mechanic operations, but its original 
„ a |  frrength 


* 
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ſtrength receives not improvement ; the mind may be ſtored 
with new languages, or new ſciences, but its power of 
thinking remains nearly the fame, and unleſs it attains 
new ſubjects of meditation, it commonly produces thoughts 
of the ſame force and the ſame extent, at very diſtant in- 
tervals of life, as the tree, unleſs a foreign fruit be ingrafted, 
gives year after year productions of the fame form and 
the me f ß ED PO 
Buy intellectual force or ſtrength of thought is meant the 
degree of power which the mind poſſeſſes of ſurveying the 
ſubject of meditation, with its circuits of concomitants, 


Pg 


and its train of dependence. | „ 
Of this power, which all obſerve to be very different in 
different minds, part ſeems the gift of nature, and part 
the acquiſition of experience. When the powers of nature 
have attained their intended energy, they can be no more 
advanced. The ſhrub can never become a tree. And it is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they are before the 
middle of life in their full vigour. rr. 
Nothing then remains but practice and experience; and 
perhaps why they do ſo little, may be worth enquir x. 
But I have juſt now looked, and find it ' fo late, that I 
will enquire againſt the next poſt night. Fam, Se. 
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DEAR MADAM, Cu 6a Lichfield, Auguſt So 1775. 


INSTEAD. of forty reafons for my return, one is ſuf-. 
ficient—that you wiſh for my company; T purpoſe'ts write 
no more till you ſee me. The ladies at Stowhill and 

_ Greenhill, are unanimouſly of opinion, that it will be beft. 
to take a poſt-chaiſe, and not to be troubled with 'the'vexa- 
tions of a common carriage. I will venture to ſuppoſe the. 
ladies at Streatham to be of the ſame mind. * 
Jou will now expect to be told why E will not be ſo 
much wiſer as you expect, when you have lived twelve 
years longer. e, a 0015 7 
It is, ſaid, and ſaid truly, that experience is the beſt 
teacher; and it is ſuppoſed, that as hfe is lengthened ex- 
perience is encreaſed. But a cloſer inſpection of human 
life will diſcover that time often paſſes without any incident 
which can much enlarge knowledge. or ratify Judgment: 
e | | | | hen 


| 4 
8 LATTER 6 
| When we oung we learn much, becauſe we are univer- 
fally Hy we 82 every thing becauſe every tking 
is neh 15 957 ome years the occurrences of daily life 
re.exhauſted ; one day. paſtes like another, in the ſame . 
gene of eee e ſame courſe of tranſactions; 
we have. to do what we haye often done, and what we 
do not tr „ becauſe we do not with to do much better; 
we are told what we already know, and therefore what 
repetition cannot make us know with greater certainty. .,- | 
. He that bas wn earned much, perhaps ſeldom 3 
with Tegard., to life and manners, much addition to his 
knowledge; not only becauſe as more is known. there is 
Ieſs to learn, but becauſe a mind ſtored, with images and 
principles turns inwards for its own entertainment, and is 
1 in ſettling thoſe ideas which Ich into confuſion, 


5 recollecting thoſe which are ſtealing away; prac- 
tices by which wiſdom may be kept but not gained. The 
merchant who, was at firſt buſy in acquiring money, ceaſes 
to grow richer, from the time when he makes i it his buſineſs. 
ec wht Bake e br ap 

oſe who have families ments' are en 
in buſineſs. of little difficulty, 5255 72 . 
quiring rather aſſi iduity of practice than ſubtilty of ſpecu- 
lation, occupying the attention with images too bulky for 
refinement, and too obvious for reſearch. The right is al- 
ready known, what remains is only to follow it. Daily bu- 
fineſs. adds no more to wiſdom, than daily leſſon 7 the 
learning of the teacher. But of how few lives does not 
{tated duty claim the greater part: 

Far the greater part of human minds never endeavour 
their own improvement. Opinions - once, received from 
inſtruQtion, or ſettled by whatever accident, are ſeldom 
recalled to examination; having been once ſuppoſed to be 
right, they -are never diſcovered to be erroneous, for no 
application is made of any thing that time may preſent, 

eber to ſhake or to confirm them. From this acquieſcence. 
in preconceptions none are wholly free; between fear of 
uncertainty, and diſlike of labour, every one reſts while 
he might yet go forward; and they that were wile at 
_ thirty-three, are very little wiſer at forty-five, 

01 this ſpeculation you are perhaps tired, and would ra- 
ther bear of Sophy. I hope before this comes that her 
pc ** Le Th and 44.2 head leſs filled with (Fd. 
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And ulli Which you Know are to be indutged"bnly't 10 | 


prevent « evil, not to encreaſe it. 
Your atibafineſs about Sophy Is © Robabiy uns sU ey 7 
And at eee your other Children are he thful, and' 1605 
affairs prof m Unming led g ood can vt be” exp 1 952 | 
but as we may \lawfully 1427 15 Ade J SO. withi ng ous : 
reith, we may fer ef to lament after that ch 
loft. T hope your loſſes ate at'an end, and that as far as the 
condition of our preſent exiſtence permit * remaining 
life wil be happy. 1 am, 1 7 2 
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L K T T E R XXII, To Mrs. 1 
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JU: MADAM, thy 855 Lichfield, March 255 nr 


12155 Ir Bets 53 at LA, 


| THIS. letter; will, not, I: hope, reach yok many days 


before me ; in a diſtreſs which can be ſo, little reliened, 


nothing remains for a friend but to come and partake dt.. 
Poor dear ſweet little boy l When I read che lerer this 
day to Mrs. Aſton, ſhe! ſaid, “Such a death is the nent 
« to tranſlatien, Jet however I; may' convince yl 
of chis, the tears are in my eyes, andi yet I could, 3 
, bim as you loyed him, nor reckon upon him ſor a 2 5 | 
comfort as you and his father teckoned upon him. 
He is) gone, and we are going! We could not hare 


: enjoyed him long, and ſhall not Jong de ſeparated from 


him. He has probably Mleapede may _ pangs as you. 
| are nom feeling. - 128 * 2 2 641 to: {i 11. 
Nothing remains, but that with humbls. confidence e 
reſign ourſelves to Almighty Goodneſs, and fall domn, 
without irrevetrent murmurs, beſore the Sovereign Diſtri- 
buter of $0 ood and, evil, with hope that though ſorrow. 
endureth for a night, yet joy may come in the morning. 
I, have known you, Madam, too long to think that ou 
want any arguments for ſubmiſſion to this Supreme Will 3 
90 255 my conſolation have any effect but that of 2 
to comfort you. What can be _ you mult. | 
Fong 107 yourſelf, Remember firſt, that your child is happy; 
and «hk that he is ſafe, not only Hom: the ills of this 


world, but from thoſe more formidable dangers which ex- 


tend their, miſchief to eternity. Tou have brought into 

the world a rational being; ave ſeen. him happy during 

the little A that has been granted him; and can have no 
Vol. VI 8 doubt 


. L KZ T 2 A 8 


t but. that his happineſs is now permanent, and, ine. 


i d by 1 prayer ſuch tranquillity 2s 
ce, your attention, as you can, upon 


1 


Laut accuſtomed. dut ce and Fi doméd cntertainments, 
i n do no. mare, for qur dear boy, but you muſt not 
r core OE — Mn \thole. 15 your WER 43 
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L E T T ER XXIV. To Mev. Tunarz. | 
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RS Canby, © . here 5 6, 1777. 


er + RAA 
TT is true that 1 have W and what; is worſe, loiter- | 
ed with very little pleaſure; Ihe time hasz run away, as. 
woſt-time tupis, without acoount, without uſe, and withs 
out · memorial. But to- ſay this of a fſeœC weeks, though not 
pleaſing,” might be borne,' but what bought to be-the-regret 
of him Who, in a few days, will have ſo -nearly che fame 
wo karo fixty=cightyears ? But complaint is van. 
If you one nothing to ſay from the neighbourhogd of 
che metropolis what can occur to me in little cities and 
petty towns; in places which we have both ſeen; and of 
which no deſeription is wanted ? Thave left part of the 
company ny with which — dined here, to come and Write 
this letter; in which I have nothing to tell, but that my 
nights are very tedious. 1 cannot perſuade mytelf to for- 
bear trying ſomething. T : 
As you have now Gee to do; 1 ſuppoſe you are pretty 
diligent. at the 'Thraliana, and a very curious collection 
terity will find it Do not remit the practice of writing 
down occurrendes as they ariſe, of whatever kind, and be 
very punctual in annexing the dates. Chronology you | 
kno is the eye of hiſtory 3 and every man's life is of im- 
portance to himfelf. * Do not omit painful caſualties, 'or | 
unpleaſing paſſages, they make the variegation of exiſtence; 
and there are many tranſactions, of which I wilt not promiſe 
with ZEneas, ei bar olim meminiſſe juvabit. Vet that remem- 
brance which is not pleaſant may be uſeful. There is 
kowever an intemperate attention to flight circumſtances 
n 1900 _ W eren * a 25 ks of life be ſpent in 
ing 1 Ou. lane . 
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writing the hiſtory of the reſt. Every day perhaps has 
ſomething to be noted, but in-a-ſettled and uniform courſe 
few CO can have much. 

do I write all this, which I had .no thought of 
when ls $5 un? The Thraliana drove it all into my head. 
It pens, however an hour's reflection, to conſider how, 
with the leaf} loſs: of time, the lols of What we with to 


8 may be preyented. 2 et 
1 ne neglect to write to me,, for when a poſt comes 
ty, 11 re ly diſappointed. ; | 90 2015 
e 1 bal clieve, will meet me here. I 2 am, deareſt | 
Lan your, fer, 13 35155, pTppt vote 92+ po bug 0 co; ett a + 
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"THIS. is the laft e el e r e | 
from this pla 
ham; from which place I. ſhall, do my beſt to find the 


neareſt way home. I come home, I think, worſe than 1 


went; and. do not like the ſtate of my health. But, ue 


Hbodie, make the moſt of life. I hope to get better, and 


——ſweep. the cobwebs. But I havg ſad nights. Mrs. 

Aſton has ſent me to Mr. Green to be cure. 
Did you ſee Foote at Brighthelmſtone ? Did you chink 

he would ſo. ſoon be gone '?—Life, ſays Falſtaff, is a ſhuttle. 


He was a fine fellow in his way z and the world is really i 


impoveriſhed by his linking glories. Murphy ought to write. 
his life, at leaſt to give the world a Footeana. Now, w 
any of his contemporaries bewail him? Will genius 


change his /ex to weep? I would wally have his life, Biden, 


with diligence. IG 
It will be proper for me to work pretty diligently: now for 
ſome time. I hope to get through, though ſo many weeks 
have paſſed. Little lives and little criticiſms may ſerve. 
Having been in the country ſo long, with very little to 
detain me, 47 an rather e to took HONOR ** * 
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Tomorrow I thall;be, I hope, at-Birming«. 
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Ab fo, ToppoBing: arr Taghe os to town and ne- 
vec to give you notice, or mon ſome © r ſtrange 
thought, * certainly thinkin you f⸗ bs. writing 

| Sboiit me to Tom Davies, as i if be con. wr tell you any thing 
that I would not have you know. As ſoon as 1 came licher 
let you know of my arrival; and the-confequence'is;' that 
I am ſummoned to Brighthelmſtone throug ſtorms, und 
cold, and dirt, and all the hardſhips of wintry journies. 
Lou know my natural dread of all th oſe evils z yet to ſhew 

my maſter an example of compliance, and to let you know 
how much I long to ſee you, and to boaſt how little I give 
. to diſeaſe my purpoſe is to be with you on Friday. 
am ſorry for poor Nezzy, and hope ſhe will in time be 
better; I hope the ſane for myſelf. The rejuverieſcency 
of Mr. Scraſe gives us both reaſon' to hope, and therefore 
both of us rejoice in his recovety. 1 wiſl kim well beſides 
as a friend to my maſter. 

I am juſt come home from not ſeeing a 1000 Meyer A 
tw, but T might have feen at leaſt part of it. But 1 
fa Mifs Weſle * her brothers; ſhe ſends her compli- 
ments. Jars Williems is come e home, 1 think a very little 
dettet.” TS EE. #04 711 

Every body was en enemy to that Ag. We will wah 
N. and get drunk; for what is joy without drink. Wagers 
are laid in the city about our ſucceſs, which is yet, as the 
French call it, problematical. Well, but ſerioufly I think 
F ſhall be glad to ſee you in your on hair; but do not 
take too much time in combing, and twiſting, and paper- 
ing, and unpapering, and curling, and frizzing, and pow- 
dering, and getting out the powder, with all the other 

ions required in the cultivation of a head of hair; 
yet let it be combed at leaſt once in three months, on the 
quarter-day—I could wiſh it might be combed once at leaſt 
in ſix weeks; if I were to indulge my wiſhes,” but what 
are wiſhes without hopes, I ſhould oe Bo the operation 
performed—one knows not when one has enough—perhaps 
every ping. 1 5 ure 1 your, Sc. 
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_ YET I do love to Kerr! gc ul Such pretty kind 
letters as you fend. But it gives me. great delight to f 
that my maſter miſſes me. I begin to wiſh myſelf wi 
you more than I would do, if JVere wanted leſs. It is 2 
| good thing to ſtay away till one's company | is defired, bur 
not ſo good to ſtay after it is defired.” 

. You, know I me ſome work to Ab. 4 OY hot ſet to it 
very Toon ; and if 1 ſhould go up to London with nothin 
done, what would be ſaid, but that 1. Was who tan tel 
what? 1 jan ſtay till 1 can bring up er to lap 
their mouths, a r 2 

Tuosg h I am fill at "Athbourtis,” I receive vor, dear 
letters that come to Lichfield, and you continue that 
8 direktion, for 1 think to get thither'; o on ab I can. 

One of the does died yeſterday, am afraid her 
an will de ſtarved; 1 with MG Phe had it to nurſe; ; 
but the doctor is now all for cattle, e minds very, little 
Either does or hens. L 

How did y _ and your aunt pare? Did 105 turn ber bot 
of d6ots to begin your journey? ot did the leave you by 
her vſual ſhort neſs of riſts ? r love. 19 Enow ho you 

0 on. k {4) Fr CLI „in 
H I cannot a thi tk on your Kindel and my thilter's. 
Life has, upon the whole, fallen ſhort, very ſhort, of 12 

ö early expeRation 3 but the acquiſition if ſuch a fri 

at zn age when new friendſhips are — 3 acg Tired, is 

"Tomerhing better than the general courſe of think 85 Ne 
man a rig 2 to expect. I think on it with great e 

ö am not ver apt 65 be delighted.” Ta am, B 


z . 


LETTER XXXVII. To the Bime, | 


PEAR MADAM, Lichfield, ORober 27, 197. 


YOU talk of writive and writing, as if you had all the 
writing to yourſelf. If our correſpondence were printed, 


1 am ſure re e, for e iö 2 2 the author's yy 


/ 


1 2 . 
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vourite, would ſay that I am a good writer wo h 
ſeno pittore. To fit down ſo often with nothing to ſay ; to 
fay ſomething ſo often,/ almoſt without confeieuſneſs of 
ſzying, and without any remembrance of having ſaid, is a 
wer of which T will not violate my modeſty by boaſting, 

but I do not believe that every body has it. 1 

Some, when they write to their friends 84 are all affeQtign ; ; 
ſome. are wile. and. eee, Fl ſome - train, their powers 
for efforts of gaiety 3 forge write ne vie, rand. ſome write 
| ſecrets ; 3 but to mate 2 letter without affetjon, without 
wiſdom, without gaiety, without news, and without a 2 
cret, is, e th ee e an art, 

In a man's letters, now, Madam, "is foul hes - 
| naked, his letters are pn] Y: 15 Fairrqur of his breaſt; 3 what- 
Ever. paſſes within him i ſhow rene in its riatural 
Proceſs; nothing i ig rte 19 diſtorted ; ou 

ſee ſyſtems in their cles; you ae eh in their 


tives. 
05 this Foes ruth, 7 by the hop ng to. the ig- 
rant, an ſo ech ged the ignorant ta the Fang 55 ; what 
| exidence haye you now_befo wy qu? Is not my foul hid 
| Dal in 1 1 Veracious Pages! Jo not you 1 5 me. reduced 
is is the plea ure of corre ſpond- 
Ins, 1 5 a, hriepdy 1 70 doubt ms 8 iftruſt Haye no place, 
.Ths original idea 
238 laj Hy ing in i i puri and "all ſuperyenient 
Ae are Ned, md 25 x * ſuper fratum, as the 4 
2 to. be formed. Theſe are the letters by. whit 
5 "ſou Juſs ar d by, which. minds naturally 3 In uniſon 
mave hex: are moved themlelyes, 1 know, 
- dearelt. iy, "hat inthe ere of this, ſuch is the con- 
[Ting 15 our. intelſect , you will be "tow ed as 1 am 
. 1 have. ind ed 1 7 p thing from you, nor 
expect ever to  xrpent of Charing | W my, heart. 
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van 3 MADAM, | oo Aſhbourne, Jane 14s 1779. 


5 


8 UR account of 1 2 Thrale Wali is very err; 55 

85 n 1 remember that he ſeemg to have it peculiar to 

3 chat whatever — he has, he a a+ 
8 


4 
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has his head affected, Iam lefs Frightea, — e Vos, 
I think, not apoplectical, but hy erical, and t herefor ot 
| dangerous to life, I: would have you-howerer e 1 Ffach 
phyſicians as you think you can Veſt truſt. Bromfield cs 
to have done well, and by his practice a appears not. to, u 
pect an apoplexy. That is a feld And ndahena1" 8 
fort, I remember Dr. Marſigli, an Italian phyfi A 
ſeizure was more violent than Mr; Thrale's, for he fell 
down helpleſs, but his caſe was not conſidered as of. much. 
danger, an W he went ſafe home, and is now a profeſſor at 
Padua, His fit 8 conſidered as only hyſterical. 
I hope Sir Philip, who franked your letter, comſorts you 
as well as Mr, ward. If I can comfort you, I will come 
to you, but T hope you are no- no longer'i in u df any 


_ to be happy. Sho: ten © 20Y 109%, . 

The Doctor fends his.compliments 3 he is one er. the 

people _ are growing old. GO JO ee, nen 

. H aten 276 „gur 
ot e er nt 1 Alg «lovfiior h. ee id 

$9 {07 e 
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Tab do's x nes 5 

DEAR MADAM, 55 bowie, 1 f 145 42e 


| merry or ſad, of buſy or idle; and forget HP 44 t 
3 Hovering over 1 You are 4 dear Lady for writing 3 zl . 
| The caſe; as you now deſcribe it; is worſe than I cone ied 
it when I read your firſt letter: It is tilt however not 
apoplectie, but ſeems to have ſomething worſe than hyſte- 
1 5 a tendeney to a palſy, which J hope however is gow | 
over. I am glad that'you have Heberden; and hope" we 
are all ſafer, I am the more alarmed by this violent ſeizure, - 
as J can impute it to no wrong practices, or intempe raue 6f 
any kind, and therefore know not how any defence 6r pre- 
ſervative ean be obtained. Mr. Thrale has certainly Tels 
exerciſe than when he followed the foxes, but he is vety far 
from unwieldineſs or inactivity, and further ſtill from a 
vicious or dangerous exceſs. I fancy, however, he will = 
well to ride more, 

Do, dear Madam, let me 1 every poſt how he goes 
on. Such ſudden violence is very dreadful ; we know not 
by what it is let looſe 85855 us, nor > what its effects are 
limited, | a 


1 


$552 L E TT ER S. 
If my coming can either aſſiſt or divert, or be uſeful to 
ah purpoſe, let me but know. I will ſoon be with you. 

rs.. Kennedy, Queeney's Baucis, ended laſt week a 
long life. of diſeaſe and poverty. She had been married 
ab 175 fifty) ears. 
. 1725 or is not wee amiſs, but always complaining | 
am, « 


7 Fa 1 - 4 * 
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1 3045 "LETTER I. Ts Ms Tuxare. ; 
ae. ran ain, 0 TH * Pike Lichfield; June 23, 1779. 


W O bel you dae fol" I | think of your health, I have 
Tent you a hundred pounds to keep for me. It vill come 
within one day of quarter day, and that day you muſt 

give me. I came by it in a very uncommon manner, and 
would not confound it with the reſt. . 

My wicked miſtreſs talks as if ſhe thought it poſſible for 
me to be indifferent or negligent about your health or 
hers. If I could have done any good, I had not delayed an 
hour to come to you, and I will come very ſoon to try if 
my advice can be of wy uſe, or my Oy of any, en- 
tertainment. 12 1 

What can be done you : muſt 6 ſor ourſelf ; 40 not let 
any uneaſy thought ſettle in your min Cheerfulneſs and 
exerciſe are your great remedies. Nothing is for the pre- 
ſent worth your anxiety. Vivite leti is one of the great 
rules of health. I believe it will be good to ride often, 
but never to wearineſs, for wearineſs i is itſelf a temporar 

olution of the nerves, and is therefore to be avoided. 

abour is exerciſe continued to . is labour 
by only while it produces pleaſure. . | 

Above all, keep your mind quiet, do not think with 

earneſtneſs even of your health, but think on ſuch things 
.2s may pleaſe without too much nee among which f 
I Lage. is, dear Sir, Favs | ... 
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ON Sunday I dined with poor e who 186 * 
than ever. When he was told that Dr. Moiſy viſited Mr. 
Thrale, he enquired for what ? and ſaid . nothing 
to be done, which Nature would not do for herſelf. "On 
| Sunday eyening I was at Mrs. Veſey s, and there was en- 
quiry about my maſter, but J. told them all good. There 
was Dr. Barnard of Eaton, and we made à noiſe all the 
evening z, and there was Pepys, and Wraxal till I drove 
him away. And I have no, loſs of my miſtreſs,' who 

laughs, and friſks, and frolicks it all bn, lang day, and 
never thinks of poor Colin. 

If Mr, Thrale will but continue to mand. we ſhall, 1 
hope, come together again, and do as good things as ever 
we did; but perhaps you will be made too proud, to heed 
me, and yet, as I have often told you, it will -not be ar 

for you to find ſuch another. 
Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me a 2 letters | 
if Burney ſaid ſhe would write, ſhe told you a fib. She 
_ writes nothing to me. She can write home faſt enough. 
T have a good mind not to let her know, that Dr. Bernard, to 
whom I had recommended her novel, ſpeaks of it with 
great commendation, and that the copy which ſhe lent me, 
| 2 been read by Dr. Lawrence three times over. And yet 

what a gypſey it is. She no more minds me than if I were 
2 Brangton, Pray ſpeak to Queeney to write again. 

I have had a cold and a cough, and taken opium, and think 
I am better. We have had very cold weather; bad riding 
weather for my maſter, but he will ſurmount it all. Did 
Mrs. Browne make any reply to your compariſon of buſi- 
"neſs with ſolitude, or did you quite down her? Lam much 
pleaſed to think that Mrs. Cotton thinks me worth a frame, 
and a place upon her wall; her kindneſs was hardly within 
my hope, but time does wonderful things. All m 2 is, 
that if I ſhould come again, my print would. "be taken 
down. I fear I ſhall never hold it. 

Who dines with you? Do you ſee Dr. Woodward or 

Dr. Harrington? Do you go to the houſe Where they write 
for the myrtle? You are at all places of high reſort, 1 5 | 
bring * hearts by dozens ; while I am "IE 
0 
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2 to ſay about men of whom I know nothing but 
their verſes, and 3 very little of them. Now I 
have begun, however, I do not deſpair of making an end. 
Mr. Nicholls holds that Addiſon is the moſt: taking of all 
that 1 have done. E doubt they will not be done, before 
eome away.” ))))JCTTTVVTTVVVVCCVCGCCCCTT knee 6 | 
New you chink gourſal the firſt iir the world for 
1 letter about not Lan you write fuch à letter a8 chis? 
80 miſcellanebus, with füch noble diſdain of regularity ; 
Re Shakeſpeare's works, fuch pracefut negligence of tran- 
$ition, like the ancient enthuffaſts? The pure voice of na- 


peak? Of whom but Mrs, Montague ? Having me 
Shakeſpeare and Nature, does not the name of Montague 
— itſelf _—_ me? Such were the tranſitions of the att» 
cients, which now ſeem abrupt, r the intetmediate 
idea fs loft to modern underſtandings. I wiſh her 12min 
Had connected itfelf with friendſhip ; ; but, ah Colin, th 
hopes are in vain! One thing however is left me, I have 
Kill to complain; but T hope 1 ſhall not complain much 
while you have any kindnefs for me. 1 19 Kamen and 
deureſt Muddrn, your, _—_— To e e 

- London, Sm 11, 10. 115 2 ge e 1 


3 ; 7 


py LETTER n. to Mes Tunes. 


1 
. Sim MADAN, ol of old v7 t l ter 
* 


MR. Thrale never will live Witinently, cl hs can per- ; 
fſuade kimſelf to abſtain by rule. I lived on potatoes on 
Friday, and on ſpinach to-day; but I have had, I am 
_ afraid, too many dinners of late. een hyſic too both 
we and hope to faſt to-morrow. _ Ran bo e comes home, 

* we will ſhame him, and Jebb ſhall bee; him into regula- 

"Lam; glad, however, that he is always one of the 

15 100 that my dear 8 is again. another. 
e, as you can, the muſical girl. 

thin e common than mutual dinike alle mu- 

B a — is particularly expected. There. is-often 


£6 Þ. 4 


.on bo daes a vigilance not over benevolent; and as atten- 
„ tronfly excited, ſo chat nothing drops unheeded, 
any 'differetice in taſte o inion, and ſome difference 
VPhere thete is no reſtraint "ol commonly appear, it imme · 


Wo? 1 8 885 diſlike. 


Never 


ture and of friendſhip.” Now of whom al T'proteed to 
ned 


i is very tarely that an author is hurt Crifics«' 
blaze ry roy cannot be blown LEE it o Ber = 
in the ſocket; a very few names may be conſidered, _ 
tual lamps that ſhine unconſumed. From the. author of. 
iizofborne's Letters 1 cannot think 2 in much, dan- 
ger. I met him only once about thirty years ago, and in 
| ſome ſmall, diſpute reduced him to whiſtle ; having not ſeen 
him bee, that is the laſt. impreſſion. 5 Moo. the 
abulift: was one of the company. A 

Mrs. Montague s long ſtay againſt her own action, is. 
very convenient. You would, by your on con 
want a . companion ; and ſhe. is, Har Pluribe , <onverling 
with her you may "= varie in nm. „ 5 
At Mrs. Ord's I met one Mrs. 3 — travelled lady, 
of great ſpirit, and ſome conſciouſneſs of 2h own abilities. 
We had a conteſt of gallantry an hour long, ſo much 40 

: diverſion, of the company, that at Ramfay's s laſt night, 
in a erowded room, they 10 have pitted us again. 
There were Smelt, and the Biſhop, of St. Aſaph, who 
| comes to every. place; and Lord [Monbodda, and fir J oſha, 
and ladies out of tale. 

The exhibition, boy will, you! 40, either t to fee or not wo. 
ſee! The exhibition is eminently ſplendid, There is con- 
| tour, and keeping, ang grace, and expreſſion, and all the 

_ varieties. of artificial. excellence. The apartments were | 


truly r noble. The pic ures, for the ſake of a 150 


are, at 


* 
gainſt the echbiſhop, of 1 See how I oye. ITO - 
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70 the. queſtion, Who was „ + 
tion ? it may with great truth be anſwered, that oy body | 
vas impreſſed, for nobody was ſure of his 

On Friday the good Proteſtanta met in St. George's 
Fields, . the iymmons of Lord _ Gordon, and 


— marching 


e 1 of the houſe; there we, dined, and I fat over _ 


- Val * -* Lo] 
bp &= 33 
"DD 1 
he. | 
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36. ILA FrAr EAS 
archin to Weſtminſter inſulted the Lords and Com- 
Wend, ho all bore it with g great tameneſs. At night the 


outrag eg degan by t the Kerteliſen of the lr houſe by 
| Linc n's Ion. 


"Aff exact journal of 4 1 week's defiance of povernment - 7 


- Eannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, who had been 
1 5 0 ſp ke to Lord Mansfield, who. had 1 think been 
infulted too, of the liceritiouſneſs* of the pulace 3 5 and 
Bis Lordſhip treated it as a ver ente "Ali ght'i xp gularity, y. On 
Tuefday night chey pulled down Fi 
bio, goods, in the ſtreet. They had utted on onday Sir 
rge Savile's houſe, but he building was ſayed. On 
Tack ay evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to 
len to demand their companions who had been 105 
moliſhing the chapel., The keeper could not relea 
b det d the Mayor's permiſſion, which he went to 


them at his return' he — — all the priſoners releaſed, and 


| Newgate | in a blaze. Ty then went to Bloomſbury, and 
faſtened upon Lord Mansfield's houſe, which they pulled 
down; and as for his goods, they totally | band . 
They kave ſince gone t Cane-wood, but a 

there before them. They plundered lone Pap gik T think, 
and burnt a maſs-bouſe in Moorfields the Tanks night... 


On Wedneſday I "walked with Dr. 'Scot. to Took at New: : 
pate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet gle wing „ 


ielding s b e a burnt | 


* 
. 


went by the Proteſtants Were lundering the Seſſions- 


houſe 111 e Old Bailey. Thee were not, 1 belieye, 2 


. but they did Trek, work at leiſure, in full ſecu- 


{entinels withon t e e as me "law- 
BY Ord Mer „in Full da 55 * Such'is the ge "of a 
„ place. On Wedneſday they broke open the 


Fleet, and the” King's-bench, . and the. 'Marſhalſea, and 


Woodſtreet- counter, and Clerkenwell Bride well, and re- 
leaſed all the priſoners. 
At night they ſet fire to the! Fleet, nd to 12 King's- 
bench, and I know not how many other places; and one 
might ſee the glare of conflagration fill the ſky from many 
parts. The ſight was dreadful. Some people were threat- 
ened; Mr. Strahan adviſed me to take care of myfell, 
Such a time of terror you have been happy in not ſeen 
The King ſaid in council, that the magiſtrates had not 
done their duty, but that he would do his on; and a pro- 
clamation vas publiſhed,” directing us to keep our ſervants 


ny as _ e was now to be preſerved by 


{6 £54 | | A hep: forge, 


— 


"es 


the town is now quiet. 0% f 15 os ens N 2515 9 

What has happened at ybur houſfe yon will know, the! 
harm: is only a few butts! of ner T1 you may bei 
ſure that the danger is over. There is a body--of-ſaldiers 
at St, Margarete Hilla Te- Rn ns T vu om nor 

Of Mr. Tyſon I 8 nothing, nor can gueſs to what, | 
he can allude; but I know that a yo oo fellow of little 


more 5 | ſevepty, is naturally e ed conqueror of 


ay tell Mr. Thrale that I live here and have no Fruit, 

1 f kd does not interpoſe, am not likely to have much; 
but I chink he micht as well:give en litdle, as give M) to 
the gardener. Jet: 9 ick 6s 137121. ACE 6 24: KT £ 4 Caf 1 
Pray, male my compliments to -Qu eney and Bundy. 
Lende Oct. 2701111 n ie nim : 10 Snare 1270 
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„chat we have had ſomething to ſuffer, and ſomething 
to fearz and therefore I think it neceſſary to quiet the ſoli- 
citude which you undoubtedly feel) by telling you that our 
calamities and terrors are now at an end- The ſoldiers are 
ſtationed ſo as to be every where within call; there is no 
longer any body of rioters, and the individuals are hüuffted 
to their holes, and led to priſon; the ſtreets ate ſaſe and 
quiet; Lord George was laſt night ſent to the Tower. 
Mr. John Wilkes was this day with a party of ſoldiers in 
my neighbourhood, to ſeize the publiſher of a ſeflitious 
paper. Every body walks, and eats, and ſleeps in ſecutity. 
But the hiſtory of the laſt week would fill you with gy wit 


ment, it is without any modern example. bd 
Several chapels have been deſtroyed, and ſeveral Inoffin- 
five Papiſts have been plundered, but the high ſport was to 
burn the Jails. 'This ere good rabble — The debtors 
and the criminals were all et at liberty; but of the crimi- 
nals, as has always happened, many are already retaken, | 
and two pirates have ſurrendered nga and it is ex- 

pected that they will be 88 0 Len fs 
(i. | Govern 
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- .Goyernn w acts again er Like [re | 
we are all again under the. 3 the King anch the 
law. Io» thought that it would be agreeable to = and/my 
maſter: to- have my — publit ſecurityi; and 
that vou would ſleep more quietly when I told you that 
you are fa I ar W . your S. os 7 
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Or your injunctione, RS w and rte 60 youy 
I hope to leave dts unobſerved ; and 4 f hope te find you 
willing in 4. ſhort time to alleviate your trouble by ſome 
other exerciſe of the mind. I am not without my part of 
the calamity. No death ſince that of my wife has ever 
eſſed me like this. But let us remember, that we are 
in the hands of Him who knows when to give and when to 
take away; Who will look upon us With mercy through 
all our ee of exiſtence, and who Rk ke us to call 
on him in the day of trouble. Call upon him in this 
great revolution pr life, and call with confidence! Tou 
will then find comfort for the paſt, and ſupport for the 
future. He that has given you happineſs in marriage, to 
a gegree of which, without perſonal knowledge, Liſhould. i 

— thought the deſcription fabulous, can give you; ano- 

ther mode of -happineſs,, ag a mother ; and at laſt the hap+ 
pineſs of loſing all temporal rares in 2 dee of an 
eternity in heaven. n : olli 5. V 
do not exhort you to reaſon 8 into tranquillity. | 
We, muſt firſt, pray, and then labour; firſt implore the 
bleſhng. of God, and thoſe means which he puts into our 
hands. Cultivated ground has few weeds; a mind occu- 
pied by lawful. buſineſs, has. little room for abel re- 


We. read the will to-day y. but I — not Sl. my firſt 
letter with any other account than that, with all my zeal 
for your advantage, I am. ſatisfied; and that the other 
| executors, more uſed to conſider property than I, com- 
mended it for wiſdom and equity. . ſhould. I not 
tell you that you have five hundred pounds for your im- 
mediate expences, and two thouſand pounds, . with 
e and all the goods ? e . 

P * 
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ll be granted ue, 7 de well iſpent ; 

» -Whigh;at;the; longeſt is very qhort, . ſhall: 
6, A better way begin which ſdalbyeren end-. 
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Au nopr dan be 1 58 tink ous - ro | 
The of the-loſs hangs up me, I' Have loft% Friend 

of-boundleſs kindneſs at dn age em i iyeryunliky chat 

_ E-fhouldifindianotber; 11 monk act tl os Valghg 84 
II: you think-change: of place likely t6 ref e you, Here 
is no reaſon why you ſhould not go to Bath the Afſtan- 
are unequal, büt with regard to practice and buſineſs they 
are the ſame. It is a day's journey from either place; and 


's 


the poſt is more expeditiqus and certainito/Bath; Conſult 


only your own inclination, for there is really no other * 
eee 2 rect and bleſs your tt) 
| offered Mr. P———- moneys. but it 
was not wanted. 1 — we ſhall all do all we can to make 
u leſs unhappy; and you muſt do all yo can for your£felr, 
: Har we, or what you can do, will for a time he but Retis g 
yet certainly, that calamity wich may ber conſidered as 
: 5 — to fall inevitably von mankindz/i-nov! fi 
without alle wiation. 1 1 ene inns 2 OTH 
It is ſomething l as have not the de repi- 
tude I have not the callouſneſs off old 9 I hope. i OP 
to be lefs afflicted. Lam, en „e Shire to 7 
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"LETTER. en, 2˙ 4. ne, Weng 
| Une Jo 
6 "DEAREST ban, 5 . Aprilge 1587. A 


'THAT you are 40 5 recovering out tranquillit 5 
the effect bh be — expected ee in rep 
not repreſent life as darker than it is. Your loſs has been 
very great, but you retain more than almoſt any other can 
Wks to poſſeſs. You are gh in the open of mankind; 

8 


you have children from hom much p 0 | 

pected; and that you will find . rie 
reaſon to doubt? Of my friendſhip, be 

leſs, | hope yu think yeurſelf certain e a a. 
or care. Id will not be eaſy for me to repay the benefits 
that I ha N deteived; but I hope to be always ready at your 
call. Our ſorrow has different effects; 1 are withdrawn 


into ſolitude, and: I am driy I am afraid 
of thinking what 1 have bk. 3 had 


1 to your, buſineſs and your — 
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a 1 AM fittin — arg in no cheerful falls: to write a 
natrative which would once, have. affected you with; ten- 


derneſa und ſorrow, but which you will perhaps paſs over nom 


wich the carplelg glance of frigid indifference. For thie 

diminution v{@egard however, I know not h 
ought to blame you, who may have reaſons which I camot 
now, and 1 do not blame myſelf, who have for a great 
part of human life done you: apr gobU 1 e um ae, 
never done you eyil. 

1 had been diſoered in the uſual way, and: had wn 
relieved by the uſual methods, by 2 calender, bt 
' had rather lefferied my doſe of opium. 

On Monday the 16th I fat for my picture, and nee! 
a conſiderable way with little > rape; © In the af- 
ternoon and evening 1 felt myſelf light and ea, and 
began to plan ſchemes of life. Aha went to bed, 7 
in a ſhort, time waked and ſat up, as has been long — 
; 2 whon I felt confuſion and indiſtinftncſs.in_my 

* rm 
| che * God, that however bearight allick 1 4 
5 * 
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fuck. a friend | 
before, , Let we have your prayers and chaſe of gelen . 


| oa rodges ns reſolution of 3 he bien to Mun iſo. 
deſerves great praiſe; of 

icate it on Wednefday-to the other executors ' 
Be pleaſed to let me know whether you would have: me 
come. to. Streatham to ative m0gyion: + a put till the nent 
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bodes he would; ſpare + my underſtanding. -3 This; prayer, 


that I might try the, integrity of my faculties, I made in 
Latin verſe. The lines were not very good, but I knew. 


them not to be. very good : I made them, calily, and con- 
_ cluded myſelf: dn unimpaired in my faculties. 


con after I peregived that I had ſuffered. a a, paralytic. | 
ſtroke, and that my ſpeech/was taken from me. Thad no 
pain, and ſo little dejection in this dreadful ſtate, that 1 
wondered at my own apathy, and conſidered that perhaps 
death itſelf when it ſhould e neee leſs Honropr : 
ö i. , I Ai bt 
order. to rouſe the vocal organs: 5 Wok Fo drams... 
1 has been celebrated fox the production. of eloquence... 
Icput myſelſ into violent motion, and. I think repeated it 3 
but all was wain. I then went to bed, and, ſtrange as it 
may ſeem, I think ſlept- When I ſaw light, it was time 


tao contrive what I ſnhould do. Though God ſtopped. my 


ſpeech he left: me my hand, I enjoyed a meręy which was 
not granted: to miy dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
me as I am writing, and rejoices that L have what 
My firſt note was neceſſarily to my ſervant, 


he 


ul came in — ac: could not immediately cee 


hend why he ſhould read bat I put into bie hands. 


9 


I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
diſcreet friend at hand to act as occaſion ſhould requigy... 
In penning this note I had ſome difficulty; my hand, 1 
knew not how nor Why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to. Dr. Taylor to eome to me, and bring Dr. Heber- 
den, and 1 ſent to Dr. Brockleſpy, who. i is my neighbour. | | 
My phyſicians are very friendly, and very Uiſintereſted, 


and give. me great hopes, but you may imagine my fitua= _ 


tion. I have ſo far recovered my vocal powers, as to 
the Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect articulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was; but ſuch 
= —_— produces {olicitude for” the alen of erer 
aculty.  - 


"How this. will be"reveited * — vor. x — 
hee Ng ih me t e 


My nien gracious, mild, and good,” 4 : 7 4 5 oy 
or 10 bedr. Tis time be pade.. „ 


* ban this be 3 Able! 1 hops it Cannot. s 1 kope th ae. 
t, when n coul * 9 of Jou, and to „ 
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will be in a ſober and ſerious hour remembered by you; 
and ſurely it cannot be remembered but with ſome degree 
of kindneſs. I have loved you with virtuous affection; I 
have honoured you with ſincere eſteem. Let not all our 
endearments be forgotten, but let me have in this great 
diſtreſs yout pity and your prayers. You ſee I yet turn to 
you with my complaints, as a fettled aud unalienable friend 
do not, do not drive me from you, for I have not deſerved - 
either neglect or hatred. ee e eee 

To the girls, who do not write often, for Suſy has writ- 
ten only once, and Miſs Thrale owes me a letter, I ear- 
neſtly recommend, as their guardian and friend, that they 
remember their Creator in the days of their youth. © _ 

1 ſappoſe you may wiſh to know how my diſeaſe is 
treated by the phyſicians. They put a bliſter upon my back, 
and two from my ear to my throat; one on a fide. The 
bliſter on the vack has done little, and thoſe on the throat 
have not riſen. I bullied and bounced, (it ſticks to our 
laſt ſand,) and compelled the apothecary to make his ſalve 
according to the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, that it might ad- 
here better. I have two on now of my own preſcription. 


They likewiſe give me ſalt of hartſhorn, which I take with - 


no great confidence, but I am ſatisfied that what can be 
_ done is done for me. EAR 5 1: | 
O God! give me comfort and confidence in thee : for- 
| my ſins; and, if it be thy good pleaſure, relieve my 
diſeaſes for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. Amen. 

I am almoſt aſhamed of this querulous letter, but now. 
it is written, let it go. I am, Wc. ; 


LETTER L. To Mrs. Tunats: 


AMONG -thoſe that have enquired after me, Sir Philip | 
is one; and Dr. Burney was one of thoſe who came to 


DEAR MADAM, 


ſee me. I have had no reaſon to complain of indifference 


or neglect. Dick Burney is come home five, inches 
taller. Vi—— | | hpi | | 
Yeſterday in the evening I went to church, and have 
been to-day to ſee the great burning glaſs, which does 
more than was ever done before by the tranſmiſſion of the 
| VV 7, rays, 


L E T T E R 8. 5 


rays, but is not equal in power to thoſe which reflect 
them. It waſtes a diamond placed in the focus, but cauſes 
no diminution of pure gold. Of the rubies expoſed to its 
action, one was made more vivid, the other paler, To ſee 
the glaſs, E climbed up ſtairs to the garret, and then up a- 
ladder to the leads, and talked to the artiſt rather too long; 

for my voice, though clear and diſtinct for a little while, 
2 tires and falters. The organs of ſpeech are yet very 
feeble, but will I hope be by the mercy of God finally 

reſtored : at preſent, like any other weak limb, they can 


_ . endure but little labour at once. Would you not have 


been very ſorry for nie when I could ſcarcely ſpeak ? _ 
Freſh cantharides were this morning applied to my 
head, and are to be continued ſome time longer. If they 
play me no treacherous tricks, they give me very little 
pain. f | 
Let me have your kindneſs and your prayers; and think 
on me, as on a man who, for à very great portion of your 
life, has done you all the good he could, and deſires ſtill to 
be conſidered, Madam, your, Sc. | = 


LETTER II. fo the damp 
DEAREST MADAM, | London, July 1, 1783. 


| THIS morning I took the air by a ride to Hampſtead, 
and this abe l dined with the club. But freſh Cal» 

tharides were this day applied to my head, 
Mr. Cator called on me to-day, and told that he had 
invited you back to Streatham. I ſhewed the unfitneſs - 
of your return thither, till the neighbourhood ſhould 
have loſt its habits of depredation, and he ſeemed to be 
ſatisfied. He invited me very kindly and cordially to try 
the air of Beckenham, and pleaſed me very much by 
his affectionate attention to Miſs Vezy. There is e 
good in his character, and much uſefulneſs in his know- 
ledge. „ - EE 
ueeney ſeems now to have forgotten. me. Of the 
different appearance of the hills and vallies an account 


may perhaps be given, without the ſuppoſition of any pro- 


digy. If ſhe had been out and the evening was breezy, 
OD Oo 2 i 


— u 


the exhalations would riſe from the low grounds very copi- 
ouſly; and the wind that ſwept and cleared the hills, 
would only by its cold condenſe the yapours of the ſhel- 
"ene wall” EE F 
_ © Murphy is juſt gone from me; he viſits me very kindly, 

and J have no unkindnefs to complain . 
I am ſorry that Sir Philip's requeſt was not treated with 
more reſpec, nor can I imagine what has put them ſo 
much out of humour: I hope their buſineſs is profper- 
Gus. 5 3 AS 

T hope that I recover by degrees, but my nights are reſt- 
leſs; and you will ſuppoſe the nervous ſyſtem to be ſome- 
what enfeebled. I am, Madam, your, Sc. 
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London, October 9, 1783. 
ITW O nights ago Mr. Burke fat with me a long time; 
he ſeems much pleaſed with his journey. We had both 
ſeen Stonehenge this ſummer for the firſt time. I told 
him that the view had enabled me to confute two opinions 
which have been adyanced about it. One, that the mate- 
rials are not natural ſtones, but an artificial compoſition 
hardened by time. This notion is as old as Camden's 
time; and has this ſtrong argument to - ſupport it, that 
ſtone of that ſpecies is no where to be found. The other 
opinion, advanced by Dr. Charlton, is, that it was erected 
dy the Danes. Eo gr iD 
Mr. Bowles made me obſerve, that the tranſverſe ſtones 
were fixed on the perpendicular ſupporters by a knob 
formed on the top of the upright ſtone, which entered 
into a hollow cut in the croſſing ſtone. This is a proof 
that the enormous edifice was raiſed by a people who had 
not yet the knowledge of mortar ; which cannot be ſup- 
poſed of the Danes, who came hither in ſhips, and were 
not ignorant certainly of the arts of life. This proyes 
likewiſe the ſtones not to be factitious; for they that could 
mould ſuch durable niaſſes could do much more than make 
mortar, and could have continued the tranſverſe from the 


* 


upright part with the ſame paſte. 


You 


* 8 


rn 565 


/ You have doubtleſs ſeen Stonehenge, 10 if you have 
not, I ſhould think it a hard taſk to make an adequate de- 
ande | 

It is, in my opinion; to be referred to the earlieſt - 
tation of the iſland, as a druidical monument of at leaſt 
two thouſand years; probably the moſt ancient work of 
man upon the iſland. Saliſbury cathedral and irs neigh» 
bour Stonehenge, are two eminent monuments of art and 
rudeneſs, and may ſhow the firſt.efſay, and the laſt 2 
fection, in architecture. 

I have not yet ſettled my thoughts about the generation 
of light air, which I indeed once faw produced, but I was 
at the height of my great complaint. I have made enquiry, 
and ſhall ſoon be able to tell you how to fil a ballon. I 
am, 8 your, Wc EE 


L E T TE R LIII. To the Same. 
PEAR MADAM, 35 | London, Dee. 275 1783. 


as weariſome folicude of the long evenings did in- 
deed ſuggeſt to me the convenience of a club in my neighy 
bourhood, but I have been hindered from attending it by 
want of breath. If I can complete the ſcheme, you ſhall 
have the names and the regulations, | 

The time of the year, for I hope the fault is rather 
in the weather than in me, has been very hard upon 
me. The muſcles of my breaſt are much convulſed. 
Dr. Heberden recommends opiates, of which I have ſuch | 
Horror that I do not think of them but in extremis.  Þ 
was however driven to them laſt night for refuge, and 
having taken the uſual quantity, durſt not go tb bed, 
for fear of that uneaſineſs to which a ſupine poſture 
expoſes me, but reſted all night in a chair with much 
relief, and have been to-day more - TIO active, and 
cheerful. HT, 

You have more than once wondered at my complaint 
of ſolitude, when you hear that I am crowned with viſits. 
Inopem me copia fecit. Viſitors are no proper companions 
in the chamber of ' ſickneſs. They come when I could 
1 or yeads "OT * el 1 am n oy: force me 


t 


- 


| cheerful and pious C 


$66 LETTERS. 
to attend when my mind calls for relaxation, 150 to ſpeak 
when my powers will hardly aQtuate my tongue. The 
amuſements and conſolations of languor and depreſſion 
are conferred by familiar and domeſtic companions, which 
can be viſited or called at will, and can occaſionally be 
quitted or diſmiſſed, who do not obſtruct accommoda- 
be by ceremony, or deſtroy indolence by awakening 
effort, 

Such ſociety 1 had with Leyet and Williams; ſuch I 
had where—I am never likely to have it more. 

I wiſh, dear Lady, to you and my dear girls many a 

chen I am, your, Sc. 5 


rr LIV. To Mrs. Prozn, 
DEAR MADAN, -} 150 Tandem July 8, 1784. 


WHAT you have done, however I may lament it, I 
haye no pretence to reſent, as it has not been injurigus to 
me; I therefore breathe out one ſigh more of c ee 
perhaps uſeleſs, but at leaſt ſincere. 

I wiſh that God may grant you every bleſſing, that you 
may be happy in this world for its ſhort continuance, 
and eternally happy in a better ſtate; and whatever I can 
contribute to your happineſs I am very ready to repay, for 
that kindneſs: which ſoothed twenty rau of a * . 
'cally wretched. : 

Do not think ſlightly of the advine which I now pre- 
ſume to offer. Prevail-upon Mr. Piozzi to ſettle in Eng- 
land: you may live here with more dignity than in Italy, 
and with more ſecurity: your rank will be higher, and 
your fortune more under your owfi eye. I defire not 
to detail all my reaſons, but every argument of prudence 
and intereſt is for England, and only lame phantoms of 
imagination ſeduce you to Italy. 

I am afraid however that my counſel is vain, yer I have 5 
eaſed my heart by giving it. 

When you Mary Frogk the reſolution of ſheltering 
| herſelf in 
attempting to diſſuade her, attended on her þ 69/2 ; 
and when they | came fo he irremeable ream that pe, 

fat 


6 


gland, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 


11 „ - 


rated the two kingdoms, walked by her fide into the 
water, in the middle of which he ſeized her bridle; and 
_ with earneſtneſs proportioned to her danger and his own 
affection preſſed her to return. The Queen went for- 
ward.—If the parallel reaches thus far, may it go no 
farther, —The tears ſtand in my eyes. 

Il am going into Derbyſhire, and hope to be followed 
| by your good 128 for I . with great F ehen, 

Jour, Sc. 
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On my Birth-Day. 
13 September 1735 1 738. 


O GOD, the Creator and Preſerver of all mankind, 
Father of all mercies, I thine unworthy ſervant do give 
Thee moſt humble thanks, for all thy goodneſs and loy- 
ing-kindneſs to me. I bleſs thee for my creation, pre- 
ſervation, and redemption, for the knowledge of thy ſon 
Jeſus Chriſt, for the means of grace and the hope of 
glory. In the days of childhood and youth, in the midſt 
of weakneſs, hlindneſs, and danger, Thou haſt protected 
me; amidſt aſſtictions of mind, body, and eſtate, Thou 
haſt ſupported me: and amidſt vanity and wickedneſs Thou 
haſt ſpared me. Grant, O mereiful Father, that T may 
have a lively ſenſe of thy mercies. Create in me a 
contrite heart, that I may worthily lament my fins and 
acknowledge my wickedneſs, and obtain remiſſion 
and forgiveneſs, through the ſatisfactiofi of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And, Q Lord, enable me,' by thy grace, to redeem the 
time I have ſpent in ſloth, vanity, and wickedneſs ;' to 
make uſe of thy gifts to the honour of thy name; to lead 
a new life in thy faith, fear and love; and finally, to ob- 
tain everlaſting life. Grant this, Almighty Lord, for the 
merits and through the mediation of our moſt _ 2 

| FT | eſſed 


Zßñßß LISS5 
bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; to e with Thee and the 


Holy Ghoſt, Perſoks and One God, he all 8 | 
and glory, world without end. Amen. . 


Tranſcribed June 26, Lr 


This i is ; the firſt ſolemn prayer, of which J 3 n ny | 
Whether I hs Has any before this I e 8 
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Prog on the Ranbier, 


ALMIGHTY God, Ss giver of all 8 chings, 
without whoſe help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
whoſe grace all wiſdom is folly 75 grant, I beſeech Thee, 
that in this my undertaking, thy 
with-held from me, but that I m ay promote thy RD 
the ſalvation both of m els Ci and others ; 85 Q 
. for the ſake of Jeſus — 6 
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Ape 24, 1784, 1 


; ALMIGHTY. and moſt. merciful Father; who loveſt 
thoſe whom Thou puniſheſt, and turneſt away thy anger 
from the penitent, look down with pity upon my ſorrows, 
and grant that the affliction which it has pleaſed Thee to 
bring upon me, may awaken my conſcience, enforce my 
— of a better life, and impreſs upon me ſuch 
cConviction of thy power and goodneſs, that I ma place in 
Thee my only felicity, and endeavour to pleaſe hee in all 
22 thoughts, words, and actions. Grant, O Lord, that 
— not languiſh in fruitleſs aud unavailing ſorrow, but 
may conſider from whoſe hand all good and evil is 
red, and 6007; bn _ I am me ew” 2p 


oly Spirit may not de 8 


n 4 r ' 


fins, and hope for comfort oy by repentance. ii (Grant, 
O merciful God, that by the aſſiſtance of thy Holy Spirit 
I may repent, and be comforted, obtain that peace which 
the world cannot give, paſa the reſidue of my life in hum- 
ble reſignation and cheerful obedience; and when it ſhall 
pleaſe thee to call me from this mortal ſtate, reſign myſelf 
into thy hands with faith and confidence, and finally obtain 
mercy and everlaſting happineſs, for the fake of Jeſus 
Chritt g Lord. Arm.... des; fg a 


3 | 


O LORD, our heavenly Father, without whom all 
purpoſes are fruſtrate, all efforts are vain, grant me the 
aſſiſtance of thy Holy Spirit, that I may not forrow' as one 
without hope, but may now return to the duties of my 
_ preſent ſtate with humble confidence in thy protection, 
and fo govern my thoughts and actions, that neither buſi- ' 
neſs may withdraw my mind from Thee, nor idleneſs lay 


me open to yain imaginations; that neither praiſe may 


me with pride, nor cenſure with diſcontent z but that in 
the changes of this life, I may fix my heart upon the re- 

ward which Thou haſt promifed to them that ſerve Thee, 
and that whatever things are true, whatever things are 
Honeſt, whatever things are Juſt, whatever are pure, what- . 
ever are lovely, whatever. are of good report, wherein 
there is virtue, wherein there is praiſe, I may think upon 
and do, and obtain mercy and everlaſting happineſs. Grant 
this, O Lord, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


i March 28, in the morning, 1754. 
90 G ON, who on this day wert pleaſed to take from 
me my dear wife, ſanctify to me my ſorrows and reflections. 
Grant that I may renew and practiſe the reſolutions which 1 
made when fl afflicting hand was upon me. Let the re- 
membrance of thy judgments, by which my wife is taken 
away, awaken me to repentance ; and the ſenſe of thi 
. mercy, by which I am {par » ſtrengthen my hope a1 
confidence in Thee, that by the aſſiſtance and comfort qq 
thy Holy Spirit, I may ſo paſs through things tem 
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as finally. to gain everlaſting happineſs, and to paſs; by a 
Holy ant happy death, into the joy which Thou halt pre- 
pared for thoſe that love Thee. Grant _ O Lord, . 


Fs 


*% ſake 'of Jeſus ger ach Amen. | Hp 3 ; nr 7 Hy 7 
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1 The Jay on which > my Ts Mother was buried.) 


ALMI G HTV God, merciful Father, in whoſe 
hands ars life and death, ſanctify unto me the ſorrow 
which I now feel. Forgive me whateyer I have done 
2 to my mother, and whatever I have omitted to 
do kindly. Nate me to remember her good precepts and 
ou pra and to reform my life according to thy 

ly word, that I may loſe no more 8 of good. 
I am ſorrowful, O Lord; let not my ſorrow be without 
fruit. Let it le followed by holy reſolutions, and laſting 
amendment, that when I ſhall die like my. mM 4 may 
be received to everlaſting life. 

I commend, O Lord, ſo far as it may be lavſuly into thy 
hands, the ſoul of my departed mother, beſeeching Thee 
£0 grant ber whatever is moſt en to her in her per 
ſent ſtatee. 
0 Load, grant me thy Holy Britt and Aer; werey 
upon me for _— Chriſt's ſake Amen. 

"aan O Lord, grant unto me that am now about to 
return to the common comforts. and buſineſs of the world, 
ſuch moderation in all enjoyments, ſuch diligence in honeſt 
labour, and ſuch purity of mind, that, amidſt the changes 
miſeries, or pleaſures of life, I may keep my mind = 
upon Thee, and improve every day in grace, till I ſhal 
| be wn pee into thy Dugceen © ow nn happineſs. 58 
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a ee n ua 25, 1585. 
"$i 1GHTY. 08 heavenly Faber, Who haſt 


_—_ ae things Which I am now to make, Let 
me to a e of f inward affeQtions, and to a regen 


= my. thoug 
* Lord, — this call may not be in ra. Forge me : 


N 


whatever has been amiſs in the ſtate which T am now leav- 
ing, idleneſs, and neglect of thy word and worſhip. 

Gtant me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the courſe 

which I am now beginning may proceed according to thy 

laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy fayour. . Gove me, 

O Lord, pardon and peace, that I may ferve thee with 
bande Ege t68 after this life enjoy thy preſence | 


And, O Lord, ſo far as it may be lawful for me, I com- 
mend to thy Fatherly goodneſs, my father, my brother, 
my wife, my mother. I beſeech thee to look mereifully 


upon, them, and grant them whatever may moſt promote 
their preſent and Eternal d. 
O Lord, hear my prayers for Jeſus Chriſt's fake, to 
whom, with Thee and the Holy © Ghoſt, Three Perſons 
and One God, be all tonour and glory, world without end, 

| Amen. "He ; * | 1 See, was e * Jo! en 111 I's: 
O Lord, let the change, which I am now making in 
outward things, produce in me ſuch a change of manners, 
as may fit me for the great change through which my wife 
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Jan. 1, prima mane, 1770. 


"ALMIGHTY God, by whoſe mercy I am per- 
mitted to behold the beginning of another year, ſuccour 
with thy help, and bleſs with thy favour, the creature 
whom Thou vouchſafeſt to preſerve. Mitigate, if it ſhall 
| ſeem beſt unto Thee, the difeaſes of my body, and com- 
poſe the diſorders of my mind. Diſpel my terrours; and 
grant, that the time which Thou ſhalt yet allow me, may 
not paſs unprofitably away. Let not pleaſure ſeduce' me, 
idleneſs lull me, or miſery depreſs me. Let me perform to 
thy or , and. the good of my fellow- creatures, the work 
wie ou ſhalt yet appoint me; and grant, that as 1 


draw nearer to my diffolution, I may, by the help of thy 


Holy. Spirit, feel my knowledge of Thee encreaſed, my 
hope exalted, and my faith ſtrengthened ; that when the 
hour which is coming ſhall come, I may paſs by a hol 
death to everlaſting happineſs, for the fake of fetus Chri 
our Lord, Amen, 5 1 
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ALMIGHTY Lord, merciful Father, vouchſafe ts 
1. the thanks which I now preſume to offer Thee, 
for the prolongation of my life. Grant, O Lord, that as 
my days are multiplied, my good reſolutions may be 
ſtrengthened, my power of reliſting temptations encreaſed, 
and, my ſtruggles with ſnates and obſtructions invigorated. 
Rehieve the infirmities both of my mind and body. Gra at 

me ſuch ſtrength as my duties may require, and ſuch dilj- 

gence as may improve thoſe n of good that 
hall be offered me. Deliver me from the intruſion of evil 
thoughts. Grant me true repentance of my paſt life; and as 
I draw. nearer and nearet to the grave, ſtrengthen my faith, 
enliven my hope, extend my charity, and purify my de- 
| fires; and ſo help me, by.thy Holy Spirit, that when it 
ſhall be thy pleaſure to call me hence, I may be received to 
everlaſting happineſs, for the fake of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. r 
Our Father— | . 


— 


Sdp. 18, 1779. 


AI. MIG HT God, Creator of alt things, in woſe 
hands are life and death, glory be to Thee for all thy 
mercies, and for the-prolongation of my life to the com- 
mon age of man. Pardon me, O gracious God, alf the 
offences which in the courſe of ſeventy years I have com- 
mitted againſt thy holy laws, and all negligences of thoſe 
duties which Thou haſt required. Look with pity upon 
me, take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but enable me to 
aſs the days which Thou ſhalt yet vouchſafe to grant me, 
in thy fear, and to thy glory; and accept, O Lord, the re- 
mains of a miſpent life, that when thou ſhalt call me to 
another ſtate, I may be received to everlaſting happineſs 


for the ke of Jeſus Civit our Land." e 


JJ Is 
| ALMI G HT I God, who art the giver of all good, 
enable me to remember with due cba te the com- 
forts and advantages which I have enjoyed by the friend - 
ſhip of Henry Thrale, for whom, ſo far as is lawful, 1 
humbly implore thy mercy in his preſent ſtate. O Lord, 
ſince thou haſt been pleaſed to call him from this world, 
lock with mercy on thoſe whom he has left; continue to 
ſuccour me by ſuch means as are beſt for me, and repay to 
his relations the kindneſs which I have received from him; 


protect them in this world from temptations and calamities, 


and . them happineſs in the world to come, for Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake. Amen. S 


On leaving H. 7. Thral?s Fumily. 
| BY October 6, 1782. 


ALMGHTY God, Father of all mercy, help me, 
by thy grace, that I may with humble and ſincere thank- 
fulneſs remember the comforts and conveniencies which I 
enjoyed at this place, and that I may reſign them with holy 
ſubmiſſion, equally truſting in thy protection when Thou 
giveſt and when Thou takeſt. away. Have mercy upon 
me, O Lord, have mercy upon mee. . 

To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this 
family. Bleſs, guide, and defend them, that they may ſo 

paſs through this world, as finally to enjoy in thy preſence 

everlaſting happineſs, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. Amen. 


— IRE 


7 [The following Prayer was compoſed and uſed by Doctor 
lohnſon previous to his receiving the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, on Sunday, December 5, 1784.) > 


ALMIGHT.Y and moſt merciful Father, I ani now, 
as to human eyes it ſeems, about to commemorate, for 


the * laſt time, the death of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
nie died the 13th following. 


Saviour 
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Spirit, in the. days of w 
and receive me, at my death, to 
the ſa e e rn 
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